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DECADES  OF  CHANGE:  A COLLECTION  OF  NORFOLK 
ORNITHOLOGICAL  CAMEOS  DURING  THE  PAST  FORTY  YEARS; 

iTlf'll 

M.  J.  Seago 

33  Acacia  Road,  Thorpe,  Norwich 

Michael  Seago  has  edited  the  annual  Norfolk  Bird  Report  in  its  presen 
issue  covering  the  events  of  1 953. 

The  first  Report  which  I edited  contained  contributions  by  al 
observers,  supported  by  Gresham  School  Natural  History  Society  and  by 
Cambridge  Bird  Club  whose  sphere  of  influence  then  covered  the  complete 
Brecks,  Fenland  and  Wash  basins.  Fortunately  a dozen  or  more  of  the  original 
contributors  remain  active  watchers  today.  Detailed  information  from  the 
Norfolk  Naturalists’  Trust  reserves  at  Scolt  Head,  Cley  and  Hickling  was  promi- 
nent, together  with  contributions  from  Anthony  Buxton  at  Horsey  and  Robin 
Harrison  at  Scroby  Sands.  The  Report  also  features  the  East  Coast  tidal  surge 
in  January  1953  when  Cley  Bird  Observatory  suffered  great  damage.  The  beach 
advanced  30  yards  inland  and  bushes  round  the  Observatory  were  buried  under 
five  feet  of  shingle.  That  year  just  over  a thousand  birds  were  ringed. 

Today  the  NNT  maintains  38  reserves  occupying  a total  of  6650  acres. 
Other  conservation  bodies  including  English  Nature,  The  National  Trust,  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust,  Broads 
Authority,  Woodland  Trust  and  Norfolk  Ornithologists  Association  have  all 
acquired  or  manage  valuable  properties  within  the  county.  Breydon  Water 
became  a Local  Nature  Reserve  in  1969.  Bird  ringing  continues  on  a large  scale. 
An  annual  total  of  25,000  birds  ringed  has  been  exceeded  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

During  the  last  40  years  communication  amongst  bird-watchers  has  changed 
almost  beyond  recognition.  The  former  ‘old  boy’  network  evolved  into  the 
establishment  of  commercial  telephone  networks  providing  a wealth  of  informa- 
tion - mainly  relating  to  rarities  and  semi-rarities  - which  have  now  been  overtak- 
en by  personal  pagers.  Superb  optical  equipment  and  reference  books,  field 
guides  and  such  weighty  tomes  as  ‘Birds  of  the  Western  Palaearctic’  enable  iden- 
tification of  the  rarest  vagrants  to  be  achieved  with  confidence.  More  often  than 
not,  today’s  photographers  will  capture  the  rarities  on  film  - with  stunning 
results. 

I would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  gains  and  losses  which  have  occurred 
during  recent  decades,  dealing  in  turn  with  the  county’s  main  habitat  areas: 
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Broads 

Several  species  have  greatly  changes  status  and  none  more  so  than  the  Bittern. 
A survey  in  1954,  following  an  intensely  cold  spell  when  the  broads,  parts  of 
Breydon  and  stretches  of  the  Bure,  Yare  and  Waveney  all  became  iced-over, 
resulted  in  55  springtime  Broads  boomers.  Forty  years  on,  the  population  has 
declined  to  two  boomers.  Fortunately,  a few  sites  remain  occupied  in  north 
Norfolk.  Summering  Water  Rails  have  also  declined  as  have  Grey  Herons. 
The  traditional  heronries  at  Wickhampton,  Fishley  and  Mautby  are  all  deserted. 
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Montagu’s  Harriers  last  nested  in  1956  although  cereal  crop  nesters  began 
colonising  west  Norfolk  in  1965.  Marsh  Harriers  have  staged  a remarkable 
come-back.  For  several  years  during  the  1970s  none  nested  in  Norfolk.  Yet  in 
1993  1 1 pairs  bred  successfully  in  the  Broads  area  alone.  Some  Marsh  Harriers 
remaining  all  year  occupy  a Broads  winter  roost  in  company  with  Hen  Harriers 
and  Merlins. 

Enigmatic  Cranes  have  attracted  much  attention  and  speculation  since 
arriving  in  1979.  Successful  breeding  has  taken  place  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion and  the  group  at  present  numbers  nine  individuals.  Bearded  Tits  although 
in  decline  and  no  longer  a county  speciality,  continue  to  occupy  the  largest 
reedbeds.  A much  wider  national  distribution  nowadays  leaves  them  far  less  vul- 
nerable to  local  weather  conditions.  Apart  from  isolated  low-lying  pockets, 
Broads  grazing  levels  are  normally  too  efficiently  drained  nowadays.  As  a result 
breeding  populations  of  Redshank,  Snipe  and  Lapwing  have  all  become  much 
reduced  in  numbers.  This  situation  has  not  been  helped  by  ever  increasing 
numbers  of  Foxes. 

Yellow  Wagtails  are  in  decline.  However,  recent  years  have  seen  the  estab- 
lishment of  a large  autumn  roost  of  several  hundreds  in  reeds  within  the  shadows 
of  the  Roman  fortress  at  Burgh  Castle.  Among  wildfowl,  groups  of  both 
Whooper  and  Bewick’s  Swan  have  become  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Thurne  Broads.  And  the  middle  Yare  valley  continues  to  attract  the  country’s 
sole  permanent  wintering  population  of  Bean  Geese.  Numbers  declined  to  a 
mere  25  during  the  1964/5  winter,  but  more  recently  almost  500  have  been  pre- 
sent. 


Breydon  Water 

Ever  since  its  establishment  as  one  of  the  first  reserves  in  the  country,  even  pre- 
dating the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  (now  RSPB),  Breydon  has  contin- 
ued to  attract  a galaxy  of  waders,  gulls  and  terns.  It  also  remains  a principal 
haunt  of  Spoonbills  wandering  from  Holland  just  as  it  did  a century  ago.  Tfie 
estuary  walls  are  patrolled  daily  and  result  in  an  unending  selection  of  avian  visi- 
tors. Thanks  very  largely  to  the  constant  efforts  of  a single  Breydoner,  this  tide- 
way continues  to  produce  additions  to  the  county  list  including  Terek 
Sandpiper  and  Greater  Yellowlegs  both  in  a single  year.  The  same  observer 
has  detected  a total  of  over  18  Broad-billed  Sandpipers  confirming  the  fact 
that  this  dark  stripy  wader  remains  a Breydon  speciality. 

Apart  from  the  Berney  Reserve,  the  adjoining  marshland  levels  are  too  well 
drained  and  no  longer  echo  to  the  display  calls  of  nesting  Redshank,  Snipe  and 
Lapwing.  But  there  is  some  recompense  and  the  increasingly  large  breeding 
colony  of  Common  Terns  occupying  rafts  and  platforms  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Breydon  is  the  most  successful  in  Norfolk.  In  1993  a total  of  143  pairs  raised 
156  young  to  the  flying  stage. 

Returning  to  the  marshland,  the  skeins  of  Pink-footed  and  White-fronted 
Geese  which  formerly  roosted  on  Scroby  Sands  have  become  but  a memory.  In 
their  place  each  winter  Breydon  is  attracting  thousands  of  Lapwing  and  Golden 
Plover  following  the  establishment  by  the  RSPB  of  large  sanctuary  areas.  Yet  a 
few  winters  ago  such  spectacles  were  undreamed  of.  And  the  latest  and  most 
welcome  addition  during  the  1993/4  winter  has  been  an  assembly  of  several  hun- 
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dred  Black-tailed  Godwits. 

No  two  winters  are  alike.  An  unprecedented  total  of  well  over  a hundred 
> Short-eared  Owls  spent  one  winter  at  Halvergate.  More  recently  130 
Lapland  Buntings  wintered  in  the  same  area. 

Yarmouth  North  Denes  Special  Protection  Area: 

The  war-time  Little  Tern  colony  on  Yarmouth  central  beach  was  abandoned 
just  as  soon  as  mines  and  coils  of  rusted  barbed  wire  were  cleared  and  public 
access  restored.  Treacherous  Scroby  Sands  was  then  colonised,  but  high  tides 
and  summer  storms  meant  limited  breeding  success.  The  bank,  once  extending 
three  miles  in  length  and  a mile  in  width  at  low  water,  began  decreasing  in  size 
during  the  1965/6  winter.  A build-up  between  1972  and  1976  was  only  tempo- 
rary. Since  then  the  sandbank  has  been  covered  during  each  high  tide.  The  sur- 
viving Little  Terns  were  forced  to  move  and  reunited  with  a remnant  still 
attempting  to  rear  young  on  Yarmouth  North  beach.  But  endless  disturbance 
and  the  activities  of  egg-collectors  meant  few  successes.  Next  move  was  to  the 
shore  between  Winterton  and  Horsey  where  the  colony  peaked  at  90  pairs  in 
1972. 

After  a lowering  of  the  beach  almost  half  the  colony  headed  inland  to  the 
muddy  strands  edging  Rush  Hills  wader  ground  at  Hickling  Broad.  At  its  height 
41  pairs  were  in  residence  (1978).  But  Hickling  was  abandoned  after  the  1983 
breeding  season,  apart  from  the  odd  pair,  despite  having  been  a traditional  nest- 
ing site  in  the  last  century.  Good  fortune  then  prevailed.  Part  of  the  north 
beach  at  Yarmouth  was  fenced-off  while  a sewage  pipe  was  laid.  This  action 
allowed  the  terns  to  become  established  in  the  enclosed  area.  The  RSPB 
became  involved  in  wardening  and  fencing  in  1986  and  the  colony  has  become 
the  largest  in  the  country  despite  predation.  During  1993  a total  of  168  pairs 
reared  105  young  to  the  flying  stage. 

North  Coast 

The  unique  set  of  habitats  extending  along  the  coast  between  Hunstanton  and 
Sheringham  provides  a remarkable  wealth  of  birds  at  each  season  and  is  of  inter- 
national importance.  During  the  winter  wildfowl  provide  an  ever  changing  spec- 
tacle. Since  1979  armies  of  Pink-footed  Geese  spend  the  short  days  feeding  in 
the  fields  of  cleared  sugar-beet  before  heading  to  secure  roosts  at  Scolt  Head  and 
Warham  Sands.  Brent  Geese,  at  one  time  restricted  to  the  tidal  mudflats,  now 
regularly  roam  several  miles  inland.  Numbers  have  greatly  increased.  During 
the  early  1950s  gatherings  usually  peaked  at  500  compared  with  a present  day 
total  of  over  12,000  along  the  North  Coast.  Offshore,  groups  of  70  or  more 
resplendent  Long-tailed  Ducks  have  become  a regular  feature.  Variable  totals 
of  Scoters  concentrate  on  Holkham  Bay.  During  the  1991/2  winter  high  totals 
of  up  to  4,000  Common  Scoters  and  160  Velvets  were  on  show. 

Colourful  vagrants  from  southern  and  south-east  Europe  which  have  over- 
shot their  range  during  anticyclonic  spells  may  be  expected  in  the  magical  month 
of  May.  It  was  the  turn  of  Red-footed  Falcons  in  1992.  Two  years  earlier,  in 
1990,  Black  Terns  held  centre  stage  with  flights  of  a thousand  or  more  moving 
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rapidly  through  Holkham  and  Cley  fresh-marshes. 

Long  summer  days  provide  opportunities  to  visit  the  terneries  at  Scolt  Head 
and  Blakeney  Point.  There  have  been  considerable  changes  in  numbers. 
Common  Tern  combined  totals  at  the  two  Reserves  have  dropped  from  3090 
(1953),  1700  (1963),  2,000  (1973),  430  (1983)  to  300  (1993).  Nesting 
Sandwich  Terns  peaked  at  over  5,000  pairs  in  1972  and  again  in  1978  with 
over  5500  pairs  in  1979.  The  numbers  vary  almost  annually.  Fortunately  dep- 
recation by  Foxes  at  Scolt  Head  is  now  under  control. 

Long  awaited,  2 pairs  of  Avocets  returned  to  nest  successfully  in  the  county 
in  1977.  They  had  been  absent  a century  and  a half.  Cley  was  the  honoured 
venue.  Where  else?  Colonies  have  since  become  established  at  a further  four 
north  coast  localities.  And  latest  Avocet  development  has  been  the  discovery  of 
early  autumn  assemblies  at  the  Wash  entrance. 

Scarcely  welcome  Herring  Gulls  began  breeding  in  1972  followed  by 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  in  1978.  Altogether  more  attractive 
Mediterranean  Gulls  attempted  nesting  in  1992.  And  no-one  will  forget  the 
Holme  Black-winged  Stilts  which  brought  off  flying  young  in  1987;  a first  for 
the  county. 

Cley  Bird  Observatory  had  been  established  in  1949.  Soon  afterwards 
Cambridge  Bird  Club,  which  had  covered  the  complete  Fenland  and  Wash 
areas,  discovered  the  potential  of  Holme  as  an  important  migration  watch-point. 
Following  closure  of  Cley  ringing  station  a new  observatory  was  set  up  in  1962 
at  Holme.  Events  changed  dramatically  in  1975  when  Holkham  Meals  “provid- 
ed the  best  ever  mainland  rarity  watching”  with  an  astonishing  selection  of 
vagrants  from  the  Siberian  taiga.  The  Blakeney  Point  plantation  had  been 
eclipsed  as  the  place  for  autumn  vagrants.  The  latest  development  has  been  a 
succession  of  exciting  discoveries  at  Sheringham  where  a clifftop  wood  has  pro- 
vided the  county’s  first  Paddyfield  Warbler  (from  southern  Russia)  and  the 
first  Lanceolated  Warbler  (from  Siberia).  Pioneer  globe-spanners  indeed! 


The  Wash 

Containing  the  most  extensive  system  of  mudflats  and  saltings  in  this  country, 
this  vast  area  is  our  most  important  estuary  ranking  second  only  to  the  Wadden 
Sea  in  western  Europe.  Whereas  continental  estuaries  tend  to  freeze,  the  Wash 
does  so  less  frequently  due  to  relatively  mild  winters.  A quarter  of  a million  or 
more  birds  spend  the  winter  here  and  many  more  pass  through  on  migration. 

The  RSPB  Snettisham  Reserve  high-tide  roost  regularly  attracts  a third  of 
this  total.  Large-scale  operations  by  the  Wader  Ringing  Group  over  recent  years 
provide  detailed  pictures  of  the  origins  and  migratory  patterns  of  the  different 
species  of  wader  using  the  Wash.  The  most  fascinating  highlights  are  revealed  in 
the  following  summary: 

The  majority  of  Oystercatchers  are  from  breeding  grounds  along  the  west 
coast  of  Norway.  Moulting  here  they  then  remain  all  winter.  The  Wash  serves 
principally  as  an  autumn  refuelling  stop  for  passage  migrant  Ringed  Plover  mov- 
ing from  breeding  grounds  in  Greenland/Iceland  and  northern  Scandinavia/west- 
ern Siberia  to  wintering  quarters  in  Africa. 

The  Wash  contains  the  highest  numbers  of  wintering  and  passage  Grey 
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Plovers  to  be  found  on  any  British  estuary.  Two  Siberian  breeding  populations 
have  been  identified.  One  moults  here  and  most  overwinter;  the  other  popula- 
tion pauses  only  to  refuel  before  reaching  moulting  and  wintering  areas  in  south- 
ern Europe  and  Africa. 

Over  a quarter  of  the  Knot  wintering  in  western  Europe  arrive  on  the  Wash, 
having  bred  in  Greenland  and  north-east  Canada.  The  majority  migrate  through 
Iceland.  Knot  from  Siberian  breeding  grounds  also  appear  in  some  autumns  en 
route  to  South  and  West  Africa. 

The  majority  of  Dunlin  coming  from  breeding  areas  in  northern 
Scandinavia  and  north-west  Russia  via  the  Baltic  Flyway,  moult  here  before 
arriving  on  estuaries  in  western  Britain  and  Ireland.  Some  continue  travelling 
through  France  to  Morocco.  Post-moult  influxes  from  north-east  Greenland 
pass  through  during  August.  Two  Redshank  breeding  populations  are  repre- 
sented: a mainly  British  one  and  Icelandic  breeders.  Both  moult  here  before  dis- 
persing as  far  as  Iberia.  A similar  situation  applies  to  the  Turnstone.  Birds 
from  Greenland  and  Ellesmere  Island  in  north-east  Canada  moult  and  winter 
here.  Those  from  Finland  refuel  in  autumn  en  route  to  moulting  localities  in 
West  Africa. 

Pink-footed  Geese  began  visiting  the  east  shore  of  the  Wash  in  1956. 
However,  it  was  not  until  the  1969/70  winter  that  the  total  first  exceeded  a thou- 
sand. In  succeeding  years  numbers  have  varied  with  a massive  Snettisham,  roost 
peak  of  46,000  during  early  January  1994.  High  tides  at  night  cause  the  geese  to 
float  on  the  water  before  settling  later  on  the  mud  and  sandbanks.  Ever  wary, 
they  may  stand  up  to  a mile  offshore.  The  Snettisham  roost  is  not  self  con- 
tained. There  is  a continual  shifting  of  these  very  restless  birds  wintering  in 
north-west  Norfolk  from  this  locality  to  Scolt  Head  and  to  Warham  Sands.  The 
proportion  of  geese  in  the  three  roosts  changes  even  on  a daily  basis  and  not  only 
in  response  to  hard  weather  or  food  shortages. 


The  Fens 


Straddling  the  Lincolnshire/Norfolk  boundary,  Wisbech  sewage  farm  was  con- 
structed 120  years  ago  when  the  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalist  Society  was  in  its 
infancy.  Little  is  known  of  its  early  ornithological  history.  It  was  during  the  final 
i three  decades  of  its  existence  that  its  true  value  was  realised.  This  sewage  farm 
wader  list  attained  an  almost  incredible  43  species  gaining  a special  reputation 
for  Nearctic  wanderers.  Following  30  years  intense  observation  a remarkable 
total  of  50  Pectoral  Sandpipers  was  attained.  In  fact  the  farm  became  the 
place  to  find  them.  Next  in  order  of  frequency  comes  White-rumped 
Sandpiper  followed  by  Wilson’s  Phalarope,  Spotted  Sandpiper  and  Lesser 
Yellowlegs.  Ruff  totals  often  exceeded  250.  High  tide  roosting  groups  of  50  or 
even  60  Spotted  Redshanks  could  be  expected,  together  with  flights  of  20  and 
i 30  Greenshanks  all  heading  inland  following  the  Nene. 

Spectacular  totals  of  37  Wood  and  80  Common  Sandpipers,  130  Black- 
tailed Godwits,  130  Little  Stints  and  400  Curlew  Sandpipers  were  all 
recorded;  also  180  Black  Terns.  All  this  richness  has  gone  for  ever  ... 

During  1985  the  pools  were  finally  drained  and  the  banks  levelled.  Nothing 
but  the  name  is  left.  Its  acres  merge  with  those  of  the  surrounding  fens.  No 
more  the  anticipation  of  an  encounter  with  exotics  from  places  beyond  our 
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experience. 

Wisbech  sewage  farm  has  been  lost,  but  the  Ouse  Washes  - constructed  by 
Dutch  engineers  as  a 22  mile  spillway  three  hundred  years  ago  - remain.  It  is  the 
most  outstanding  site  of  its  type  left  in  Britain  and  is  of  immense  ornithological 
importance.  The  late  Sir  Peter  Scott  realised  this  when  the  generosity  of  an 
anonymous  donor  enabled  the  Wildfowl  Trust  to  acquire  its  first  hundred  acres 
in  1967.  Since  then  the  Trust’s  Welney  Refuge  has  extended  over  several  hun- 
dred acres. 

During  the  winter  remarkable  totals  of  wildfowl  concentrate  at  Welney. 
Among  the  most  important  are  up  to  860  Whooper  Swans  and  4640  Bewick’s 
Swans.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  to  recall  that  as  recently  as  the  1979/80  winter  the 
Whoopers  totalled  a mere  106  birds.  Nowadays  the  reserve  is  the  most  southerly 
and  holds  the  most  regular  concentration  in  the  country. 

Provided  water  levels  are  suitable  during  spring,  impressive  totals  of  Black- 
tailed Godwits  pause  at  Welney  before  continuing  their  leisurely  journey  to 
Icelandic  breeding  grounds  where  they  seek  vast  hummocky  moorlands.  No 
sooner  do  they  depart  than  summer  resident  Black-tails  arrive.  The  males  per- 
form spectacular  ceremonial  display  flights.  But  these  godwits  are  under  threat. 
Partly  as  a result  of  improved  drainage  in  adjoining  counties,  excessive  summer 
flooding  regularly  prevents  them  (and  also  Redshank,  Lapwing  and  Snipe) 
from  breeding.  The  complete  Ouse  Washes  total  of  65  breeding  pairs  of  Black- 
tailed Godwits  in  1972  has  in  fact  been  reduced  to  only  half  a dozen  pairs. 

One  of  the  most  striking  migrants,  the  often  tantalising  Golden  Oriole, 
began  summering  in  the  Norfolk  fens  in  1967.  Despite  running  the  gauntlet  of 
trappers  in  southern  Europe  up  to  a dozen  or  more  pairs  summer  at  the  present 
time.  Orioles  are  among  the  most  threatened  British  breeders.  Each  pair  needs 
between  400  and  1000  poplars  at  least  seven  years  old.  And  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  little  planting.  Most  plantations  are  now  mature  and  many  will 
be  felled  or  will  deteriorate  due  to  old  age  during  the  next  decade. 


Brecks 

The  establishment  in  July  1942  of  the  22,600  acre  Stanford  Practical  Training 
Area  (now  including  an  SSSI  of  5500  acres)  has  resulted  in  an  oasis  where  time 
has  stood  still  providing  a unique  picture  of  the  open  heathland  of  Breckland 
before  extensive  afforestation.  Despite  all-year  military  activity  the  ‘Battle  Area’ 
supports  Norfolk’s  breeding  Curlew  stronghold.  Nowhere  else  in  the  county 
are  nesting  Redstarts  and  Whinchats  so  abundant. 

Two  thirds  of  the  county’s  Stone  Curlew  nest  nowadays  on  Breckland 
arable  land.  This  total  includes  up  to  eleven  pairs  on  the  highly  productive 
9,000  acre  Crow  Hall  Farm  estate,  thanks  to  a highly  enlightened  farming 
policy.  Both  Wheatears  and  Tree  Pipits  have  declined.  As  always  Crossbill 
populations  in  the  vast  Thetford  Forest  vary  with  the  years.  Nesting  birds  are 
most  noticeable  following  periodic  irruptions. 

A nationwide  survey  of  Nightjars  during  1992  produced  a total  of  177 
churring  males  in  the  Norfolk  part  of  Thetford  Forest  - an  increase  of  almost 
30%  since  the  1981  survey.  This  great  improvement  appears  directly  related  to 
increased  areas  of  clearfell  and  young  forestry  plantations.  Careful  management 
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undoubtedly  holds  the  key  to  continued  success.  Woodlarks,  for  similar  rea- 
sons, have  shown  an  impressive  increase  since  1988.  Sixty-one  singing  males 
were  present  in  Thetford  Forest  (Norfolk)  in  1992  following  a Forest  Enterprise 
survey. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  when  Wryneck  ceased  nesting  in  the  Norfolk  Breck, 
; although  single  pairs  put  in  appearances  in  1962  and  1964.  On  the  more  recent 
date  one  bird  unfortunately  became  a road  casualty.  In  contrast,  the  decline  and 
demise  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  is  well  documented.  Final  successful  breed- 
ing took  place  in  1988.  Solitary  males  returned  during  the  following  three  sum- 
i mers  but  failed  to  attract  a mate  although  females  twice  put  in  one-day  appear- 
: ance. 


'Migration 

, Migratory  movements  affecting  Norfolk  take  place  almost  throughout  the  year. 

, The  principal  arrivals  and  departures  have  long  been  documented,  but  a wealth 
of  new  information  is  available  nowadays  regarding  such  topics  as  transatlantic 
i crossings;  spring-time  overshooting;  arrival  times  of  Siberian  vagrants  and 
reverse  migration.  Each  of  these  patterns  is  discussed  briefly: 

As  might  be  expected,  the  majority  of  New  World  birds  crossing  the  Atlantic 
are  found  in  Ireland,  Scilly  and  in  south-west  England.  Even  so,  Norfolk’s 
; impressive  catalogue  includes  over  300  waders  of  13  species.  But  it  was  not 
until  1985  that  an  American  land  bird  was  identified  in  the  county.  At  How  Hill 
a gem-like  and  often  tantalising  Black  and  White  Warbler  held  court  for  12 
days.  Once  described  as  the  ultimate  American  wood  warbler,  this  delightful 
wanderer  was  usually  in  company  with  a roaming  band  of  Long-tailed  Tits. 

Four  years  later  a Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  an  eruptive  traveller  from 
"North  American  conifer  forests,  tantalised  an  army  of  observers  as  it  fed  in  som- 
i bre  pines.  This  vagrant  was  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  fortunate  finder. 

New  World  waders  found  in  Norfolk  in  autumn  have  undoubtedly  crossed 
the  sea  unaided  and  without  stopping.  These  long  distance  travellers  put  on 
large  fat  reserves  in  north-east  Canada  before  beginning  a remarkable  offshore 
! flight  down  the  western  Atlantic  non-stop  to  the  West  Indies  or  even  northern 
'South  America.  But  if  these  birds  hit  a rapidly  moving  depression  they  are  liable 
to  become  disorientated  and  swept  towards  our  shores,  either  to  drop  exhausted 
into  the  sea  or  - if  they  have  sufficient  fat  reserves  - to  make  landfall  in  western 
Europe. 

Each  spring  migration  has  its  own  characteristics.  Unlike  the  leisurely 
i autumn  movement  extending  over  weeks,  spring-time  arrivals  seldom  linger. 
Ever  increasing  numbers  of  skilled  observers  ensure  little  is  overlooked  these 
days.  Highlights  are  the  colourful  vagrants  from  southern  and  south-eastern 
! Europe  which  have  overshot  their  range  during  anticyclonic  spells.  One  of  the 
most  exciting  and  unexpected  of  such  events  took  place  during  May  1992  when 
an  exceptional  county  total  of  40  enchanting  Red-footed  Falcons  passed 
through  Norfolk.  This  movement  eclipsed  previous  record  numbers.  Following 
surges  of  warm  air  from  the  south-east,  large  numbers  were  travelling  far  to  the 
west  of  normal  routes  from  Africa  to  east  European  breeding  ground. 

The  vast  area  of  the  former  USSR,  straddling  half  of  Europe  and  all  Asia, 
provides  summer  homes  in  the  cold  treeless  tundra  for  countless  wildfowl  and 
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waders  which  appear  here  as  passage  migrants  and  winter  visitors.  South  of  the 
tundra  lies  the  taiga,  a zone  of  chiefly  cone-bearing  trees  extending  ever  east- 
wards. From  this  vast  forest  a remarkable  selection  of  autumn  globe-spanners 
has  been  identified  in  Norfolk,  especially  during  the  latest  two  decades.  October 
is  the  favoured  month  to  seek  out  these  tiny  travellers  whenever  weather  maps 
indicate  an  anticyclonic  system  over  the  Baltic  and  an  easterly  airstream  across 
central  Europe. 

The  Yellow-browed  Warbler  is  the  most  regular  Siberian  passerine  war- 
bler to  arrive  in  western  Europe.  During  the  past  decade  alone  over  300  have 
been  identified  in  Norfolk.  Named  after  the  pioneer  of  Siberian  ornithology,  the 
gem-like  Pallas’s  Warbler  breeds  from  the  Altai  mountains  eastwards  and 
often  at  high  altitudes.  Nearest  part  of  its  breeding  range  is  further  east  than 
that  of  any  other  leaf  warbler  in  the  British  List.  Since  1980  this  beautiful  bird 
has  become  an  almost  annual  late  autumn  visitor  here.  The  list  of  taiga  wander- 
ers - almost  all  young  birds  on  their  first  migration  - extends  to  Raddes’s, 
Dusky  and  Lanceolated  Warblers.  All  normally  winter  in  south-east  Asia  and 
India,  having  travelled  in  the  ‘wrong’  direction,  partly  as  a result  of  strong  anti- 
cyclonic conditions,  do  these  lost  Asiatic  waifs  then  remain  in  western  Europe? 

An  astonishing  total  of  over  50  Red-rumped  Swallows  were  reported  in 
this  country  after  performing  a remarkable  and  quite  unpredictable  reverse 
migration  towards  the  end  of  October  1987.  Four  were  identified  in  Norfolk. 
This  arrival  was  in  association  with  a fall  of  Saharan  dust  in  Britain  covering  cars 
and  windows.  It  had  originated  in  the  desert,  whipped  up  by  strong  surface 
winds  and  then  lifted  to  be  carried  in  suspension  by  southerly  winds  at  altitudes 
of  1_  to  3 miles.  Such  events  are  exceptional  and  subject  to  the  persistence  of 
the  dust-bearing  upper  winds.  On  a previous  occasion,  during  early  November 
1984,  falling  dust  here  was  coincidental  with  the  arrival  in  Norfolk  of  Swifts  at 
eight  coastal  localities  and  a Nightingale  on  Blakeney  Point. 

Norfolk’s  splendid  portfolio  of  Reserves  have  made  it  one  of  the  most 
favoured  counties  for  birdwatchers.  There  is  much  to  celebrate.  But  there  is 
also  a deep  shadow  to  the  picture.  The  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  (based 
nowadays  at  The  National  Centre  for  Ornithology  in  Thetford)  has  regularly 
drawn  attention  to  the  alarming  decline  in  the  population  of  a range  of  farmland 
birds  since  the  mid  1970s.  Most  seriously  affected  have  been  the  seed-eating 
passerines:  Skylarks,  Redpolls,  House  and  Tree  Sparrows,  Finches  and 
Buntings.  And  also  Song  Thrushes.  A countryside  of  winter  stubbles  and 
threshing  yards  is  a fading  memory.  The  BTO  suggests  the  trend  towards 
autumn  sowing  of  cereals  during  the  last  two  decades  has  had  serious  effects. 
But  will  ‘set-aside’  and  other  schemes  improve  the  situation?  Remember 
Norfolk  is  one  of  the  most  intensively  farmed  counties  in  Britain  with  760,000 
acres  under  arable  cultivation. 

The  countryside  has  changed  almost  beyond  recognition  with  the  felling  of 
many  hedges,  the  introduction  of  intensive  farming  and  loss  of  many  ponds.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  an  ever  growing  interest  in  wildlife  with  well  stocked 
tables  in  many  a garden.  Yet  during  the  last  two  comparatively  mild  winters  it  is 
apparent  all  is  not  well.  Food  is  often  left  untouched.  Many  correspondents 
report  a dramatic  decline  or  even  disappearance  of  once  common  birds. 

Sparrowhawks  have  undoubtedly  greatly  increased  and  not  unexpectedly 
seek  prey  where  it  is  most  abundant.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  that  this  bird  of 
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1 prey  was  virtually  absent  as  a nester  for  over  two  decades  from  the  mid  1950s. 
Many  surviving  hedgerows  are  so  severely  attacked  by  flail-cutters  immediately 
after  harvesting  that  they  no  longer  attract  finches  and  buntings.  To  survive, 
Sparrowhawks  have  turned  their  attention  to  garden  havens  where  they  are  of 
course  much  more  obvious  that  in  wooded  countryside.  Many  observers  point 
an  accusing  finger  at  Magpies,  but  there  is  a variety  of  contributory  causes. 

Coinciding  with  the  decline  in  Sparrowhawks,  the  first  Collared  Doves 
arrived.  After  spreading  rapidly  across  Europe  this  new  British  Bird  first  bred  in 
Britain  at  Cromer  in  1955.  Remarkably,  within  ten  years  almost  the  whole 
country  had  been  colonised.  Given  a chance  surely  a selection  of  farm  and  gar- 
den species  will  return?  In  addition  one  may  speculate  that  Little  Egrets  and 
Spoonbills,  Serins  and  Penduline  Tits  will  all  become  choice  additions  to 
Norfolk’s  already  lengthy  list  of  breeding  birds. 


THE  MIXED  FORTUNES  OF  MAMMALS  IN  NORFOLK,  1869  - 1993 

Rex  Haney 

124  Norwich  Rosd,  Taverham,  NR8  6QH 

John  Goldsmith 
Castle  Museum,  Norwich,  NR1  3JU 

No  detailed  records  exist  of  our  total  mammalian  fauna  over  the  county  as  a 
whole  and  we  have  to  rely,  even  today,  on  what  we  could  describe  as  sample 
sightings  and  logical  deductions  based  on  the  known  behavioural  patterns  and 
life-cycles  of  the  species  concerned.  Happily  these  methods  have  proved  their 
worth  and  it  is  possible  to  extract  sufficient  data  from  general  accounts  of 
Norfolk  natural  history  during  the  early  years  of  the  period  under  review  to 
assess  the  relative  successes  of  mammal  species.  Four  decades  of  observations 
distilled  into  annual  mammal  reports  have  latterly  put  the  collection  of  data  onto 
a more  systematic  and  wider  basis. 

Some  55  mammal  species  were  recorded  for  the  county  during  the  period 
under  review,  making  Norfolk  one  of  the  best  U.K.  counties  for  mammals.  Our 
predecessors  of  1868  would  have  listed  only  about  45  different  kinds,  so  despite 
our  frequent  gloom  and  doom  about  our  wildlife  there  has  been  an  eighteen  per- 
cent increase  in  species,  even  if  there  is  a marked  decline  in  numbers.  Of  this  list 
, six  (10.9%  ) are  old  introductions  - such  as  the  rabbit,  while  eight  (14.45%) 
were  introduced,  or  reintroduced  during  this  century  and  a quarter,  but  four 
(7.27%)  became  extinct  as  far  as  this  county  is  concerned. 

The  recent  escapes  of  mammals  such  as  red-necked  wallaby,  prairie  dog, 
coatimundi,  arctic  fox,  beech  marten  and  wild  boar  do  not  generally  survive  for 
any  extended  period  in  the  wild,  with  the  exception  of  a wild  boar  which  alarmed 
several  observers  to  the  west  of  Norwich  over  a number  of  years. 

The  detailed  stories  of  the  grey  squirrel  and  the  coypu  illustrate  the  folly  of 
introducing  species  into  congenial  habitats  open  to  exploitation  without  natural 
controls.  Both  of  them  were  animals  that  made  an  obvious  impact  so  their  rise 
was  viewed  and  documented  in  some  detail.  In  the  case  of  the  coypu  the  subse- 
quent decline  and  fall  resulting  from  the  intensive  trapping  campaign  was  fea- 
tured during  the  1980’s  in  the  Mammal  Report. 
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Of  the  group  listed  under  Insectivores,  the  Hedgehog  (Erinaceus  europaeus) 
has  the  greatest  popular  appeal.  Now  they  are  accorded  the  status  of  free-ranging 
family  pets  in  some  quarters  it  is  strange  to  note  in  earlier  centuries  bounties 
were  paid  to  their  destroyers.  When  hedgehogs  remain  numerous  enough  to  be 
seen  frequently,  now  mainly  as  road  casualties,  we  can  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that 
the  decline  in  numbers  from  those  times  has  continued  and  there  are  now  parts 
of  the  county  where  few  remain.  Their  optimum  situation  appears  to  be  where 
well-established  gardens  provide  a mixed  habitat  with  shelter  and  available  food 
as  in  town  fringes  and  villages. 

Moles  (Talpa  europaea)  aggravate  us,  as  they  did  our  forebears,  though  few 
of  them  worried  over  lawns!  Local  mole-catchers  of  the  past  kept  numbers 
down  on  cultivated  land.  They  have  been  replaced  by  modern  control  methods 
but  it  may  be  that  numbers  of  moles  have  actually  increased. 

Adult  shrews  found  dead  by  the  wayside  have  always  featured  on  country 
walks.  Far  fewer  are  reported  now  so  is  this  an  indication  of  much  reduced  num- 
bers? Both  Common  and  Pigmy  Shrews  (Sorex  araneus  and  5.  minutus)  fea- 
ture in  owl  diets  even  today  but  as  there  are  fewer  hunting  grounds  available  this 
must  be  an  indication  of  habitat  loss  for  the  shrew.  The  water  shrew  has  always 
been  regarded  as  rare  in  Norfolk,  though  notable  naturalists  suggested  it  was 
commoner  than  generally  supposed.  Observations  from  1950  to  1970  proved  its 
presence  in  a wide  range  of  stations  but  then  fewer  were  found  and  we  became 
concerned  over  its  status.  Research,  notably  at  Hickling,  suggests  we  may  have 
been  looking  in  the  wrong  place  and  if  we  turn  away  from  the  water  we  may  find 
more.  With  the  continuing  drying  out  of  the  county  and  removal  of  water-side 
vegetation  it  is  unlikely  we  will  be  given  many  happy  surprises. 

Some  eleven,  possibly  twelve  types  of  bat  have  been  recorded  from  Norfolk 
in  the  past  125  years.  They  were  all  given  full  protection  under  the  Wildlife  and 
Countryside  Act  of  1981,  though  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  this  has  actu- 
ally helped  their  populations  as  yet. 

The  Lesser  Horseshoe  Bat  (Rhinolophus  hipposideros)  is  the  only  bat  that 
has  become  extinct  in  Norfolk  during  the  time  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Naturalists  Society  have  been  in  existence.  Our  only  proved  record  is  however 
based  upon  a 1914  dated  specimen  in  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum  collection 
said  to  have  been  obtained  at  Happisburgh.  This  species  did  survive  into  the 
1950’s  in  neighbouring  Suffolk,  but  summer  breeding  places,  and  suitable  very 
damp,  undisturbed  underground  wintering  sites  are  now  absent  from  East 
Anglia. 

Whiskered  and  Brants  (Myotis  mystacinus  & brandti)  are  small,  dark  faced, 
similar  species  which  have  been  confused  and  wrongly  identified  in  the  past.  The 
first  proved  records  of  both  came  from  the  Neolithic  flint  mines  at  Grimes 
Graves  in  January  1983.  They  live  in  buildings  and  tree  holes  in  the  summer,  but 
in  the  winter  are  recorded  from  underground  sites.  These  two  species  have 
shown  a marked  decline  in  records  locally  in  the  past  decade,  with  the  last  record 
of  Brants,  at  the  protected  Eaton  Chalk  Caves  site,  in  December  1992. 

Natterers  Bat  ( Myotis  natteren)  is  thought  to  be  our  fourth  most  common 
species  and  is  very  widely,  if  sparsely,  distributed  through  most  parishes.  In  the 
summer  they  live  in  cracks  and  joints  in  the  timbers  of  old  barns,  churches  and 
tree  holes,  occasionally  being  found  in  wells  and  house  roofs.  From  the  end  of 
the  year  until  late  February  they  resort  to  the  same  places  as  Daubentons  bats, 
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requiring  the  same  steady,  cool  temperature  with  high  humidity. 

Daubentons  Bat  ( Myotis  daubentoni)  is  probably  the  third  most  numerous 
bat  in  the  area.  Although  typically  it  hunts  low  over  water  hunting  for  floating 
and  flying  insects,  they  regularly  occur  considerable  distances  away  from  water. 
There  is  a breeding  colony  of  over  one  hundred  in  Broadland,  which  is  the  4th 
largest  known  in  the  U.K.  This  species  is  most  commonly  encountered  by  bat- 
workers  in  the  September  to  March  period  while  hibernating  in  underground 
sites  such  as  chalk  caves  and  ice-houses. 

The  Serotine  ( Eptesicus  serotinus)  has  been  present  here  but  little  encoun- 
tered. Although  said  to  use  tree  holes,  it  seems  to  occur  in  buildings  in  East 
Anglia.  Until  1988  it  was  only  known  from  the  Ormesby  area,  but  has  now  been 
found  in  roofs  at  Winterton  and  Loddon  in  the  east,  and  Feltwell  and  Carbrooke 
in  the  west. 

Leislers  Bat  (Nyctalus  leisleri)  is  a medium  sized  and  rare  species  in 
England,  though  frequent  in  Ireland.  It  seems  to  inhabit  woodland  edges  and 
appeared  in  this  area  during  the  early  1980’s  using  the  Thetford  Forest  bat 
boxes,  though  only  a few  are  found  each  year. 

Our  largest  bat  is  the  Noctule  ( Nyctalus  noctula) . This  species  is  principally 
a tree  dwelling  kind,  with  roosts  known  from  old  woodpecker  holes,  hollow  and 
split  trees  and  from  bat  boxes.  The  largest  recently  discovered  colony  contained 
over  120  females  and  young  in  a sweet  chestnut  tree  felled  after  being  damaged 
by  the  October  1987  gales.  They  feed  on  the  larger  moths  and  beetles  and  are 
most  frequently  recorded  in  loose  ‘groups’  of  up  to  50  flying  high  over  the  river 
valleys  in  the  summer  and  early  autumn  while  fattening  up  for  hibernation. 

Our  smallest  and  most  common  bat  is  the  Pipistrelle  (Pipistrellus  pipistrel- 
lus).  They  can  be  seen  at  dusk  in  Norwich,  and  every  town  and  village  through- 
out the  county.  These  days  they  more  typically  choose  modern  chalet-bunga- 
lows, as  much  as  the  more  traditional  sites  of  churches  and  old  houses  to  pro- 
duce their  single  youngster.  Hearsay,  backed  by  some  scientific  evidence  for  at 
least  one  species  would  have  us  believe  that  since  the  turn  of  the  century  many 
populations  have  fallen  by  99%,  certainly  breeding  groups  of  about  50  females 
are  the  norm  these  days.  The  largest  reported  breeding  colony  in  recent  years 
was  700  in  the  mid-Waveney  valley.  Hibernation  for  pipistrelles  does  not  start  in 
earnest  until  about  Christmas  when  the  weather  really  turns  frosty.  They  will  not 
be  present  in  their  summertime  haunts,  but  will  be  deep  into  the  brickwork  or 
flints  of  old  barns  and  churches  or  behind  loose  plaster  or  deep  in  timber  cracks, 
wherever  there  is  a constant  cool  temperature  and  high  humidity. 

The  tantalising,  but  probably  inadmissible  species  to  our  list,  is  that  of 
Nathusius’  Pipistrelle  (Pipistrellus  nathusii)  one  of  which  turned  up  briefly  in 
the  autumn  of  1990  on  a boat  at  Great  Yarmouth,  was  ‘deported’  by  the  port 
authorities  on  the  same  boat  to  Holland,  where  it  was  handed  to  the  Dutch 
authorities  and  then  identified  by  Dr  Peter  Lina.  He  telephoned  us  to  let  us 
know  what  we  had  missed! 

Barbastelle  (Barbastellus  barbastellus)  is  a local  speciality  with  more  records 
in  East  Anglia  than  for  the  rest  of  Britain.  Summer  colonies  were  known  from 
near  Calthorpe  Broad  and  from  the  former  stables  of  Sprowston  Hall,  while  the 
last  known  breeding  colony  in  Britain  was  in  a picturesque  North  Norfolk  cart 
shed  in  1988  . Other  recent  records  have  included  a road  casualty,  a juvenile  in  a 
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corridor  of  the  University  of  East  Anglia  and  one  in  a Stanford  Training  Area 
telephone  box,  while  cold  winters  usually  produce  one  or  two  single  in  quite 
exposed  situations  in  chalk  tunnels  or  similar  sites. 

The  Brown  Long-eared  Bat  ( Plecotus  auritus)  is  typically  a woodland  bat 
which  is  widespread  throughout  the  area  and  is  our  second  most  numerous 
species.  In  some  wooded  areas  it  may  well  outnumber  Pipistrelles.  They  regu- 
larly breed  in  the  specially  made  bat  boxes  placed  in  the  Thetford  Forest,  with 
over  70  being  found  in  a single  box  on  one  occasion. 

“The  whole  county  is  a mere  rabbit  warren”,  said  the  6th.  Earl  Albemarle  of 
us  in  1876.  We  will  allow  the  exaggeration  but  admit  that  the  Rabbit 
( Oryctolagus  cuniculus)  was  a major  economic  asset.  Interpreted  correctly,  the 
Ordnance  Survey  is  an  excellent  historic  reference  and  the  multiplicity  of  war- 
rens is  there  to  see  in  surviving  place  names.  As  warrening  declined  and  rabbits 
escaped  to  colonise  new  areas,  so  the  rabbit  became  a major  nuisance.  When 
myxomatosis  reached  us  in  May  1954  it  was  regarded  as  a blessing  by  those 
cursed  by  plagues  of  rabbits,  and  a monstrous  evil  by  the  many  who  grieved  at 
the  suffering  on  so  vast  a scale.  The  result  was  a reduction  to  a tiny  percentage  of 
the  former  population.  Open  areas  kept  clear  by  rabbit  teeth  scrubbed  over,  and 
the  nature  of  the  countryside  changed.  As  immunity  to  the  disease  increased,  so 
did  rabbit  numbers  and  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  locally  numbers 
rise  to  unacceptable  proportions  only  to  crash  again  by  a new  strain  of  the  virus 
or  belated  control  measures. 

The  Brown  Hare  (Lepus  capensis)  has  been  documented  in  game  books  as 
well  as  by  observation.  Southwell  reported  in  1884  that  it  had  been  formerly 
abundant  but  was  rapidly  becoming  scarcer  since  the  Ground  Game  Act.  The 
effect  was  clearly  short  lasting.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  century  the 
game  records  suggest  they  were  very  numerous.  Hares  move  over  the  country- 
side and  congregate  where  winter  feeding  is  good  so  counts  of  live  or  dead  ani- 
mals can  be  deceiving,  not  representing  the  true  state  of  the  total  population. 
Nowadays  large  numbers  find  food  and  refuge  in  the  edges  of  the  forest  planta- 
tions in  winter  and  return  to  Breckland  fields  in  the  spring.  Many  parts  of  the 
rest  of  Norfolk  have  a much  leaner  population. 

The  American  Grey  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  carolinensis)  came  from  outside  our 
boundaries.  Introduced  to  this  country  first  in  the  1860’s,  further  introductions 
took  place  before  the  end  of  the  19th  century  in  Middlesex,  Woburn, 
Hertfordshire,  Yorkshire  and  London.  Our  Norfolk  introductions  did  not  take 
place  until  1934  in  Northrepps.  It  did  not  succeed!  Very  occasional  individuals 
were  reported  from  widespread  locations  but  it  was  not  until  1969  that  the  grey 
squirrel  was  added  to  the  list  of  regularly  breeding  mammals  in  Norfolk.  There  is 
a hint  of  a suggestion  in  the  following  annual  report  that  some  may  have  been 
acquired  as  pets  and  subsequently  released. 

From  then  on,  grey  squirrel  counting  increasingly  became  a public  pursuit 
and  monitoring  its  progress  as  it  colonised  the  rest  of  the  county  was  easy. 
Interest  waned  when  every  niche  was  filled  and  the  animal  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  a nuisance.  Concerted  control  measures  suggested  in  the  early  days 
of  colonisation  did  not  materialise. 

Coincident  with  the  rise  of  the  grey  was  the  fall  of  the  Red  Squirrel 
(Scuinis  vulgaris).  It  is  now  interesting  to  note  that  in  1869  the  red  squirrel’s 
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habit  of  eating  eggs  was  described  in  The  Zoologist.  The  present  day  sentimental 
attachment  to  our  native  squirrel  does  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  this  behav- 
iour! Recovery  from  outbreaks  of  red  squirrel  disease  took  many  seasons,  but 
was  possible  without  the  presence  of  the  alien  squirrel.  Now  it  is  dependent  on 
the  conservation  measures  of  Forest  Enterprise  in  part  of  the  Thetford  Forest, 
the  last  bastion  in  this  county.  Elsewhere  attempts  at  re-introduction  are  contin- 
uing. 

Smaller  rodents  are  much  more  difficult  to  record.  Last  century  those  that 
caught  the  eye  as  strange  colour  forms  were  noted  while  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, even  when  seen,  were  hardly  noticed.  Bank  Voles  ( Clethrionomys  glareolus ) 
were  rare  at  Thetford  in  1897  but  wherever  covered  hedge  banks  occurred  else- 
where they  were  considered  frequent  inhabitants.  The  contrast  in  habitat  is  obvi- 
ous and  provides  the  pattern  to  the  present  day.  Where  a habitat  sustained 
nucleus  exists  periodic  rises  in  population  can  erupt  even  in  corners  of  gardens 
in  housing  estates.  Piles  of  vegetation  and  leaves  passing  as  compost  heaps  often 
harbour  bank  voles  in  peak  seasons.  Vast  stretches  of  manicured  countryside 
deny  this  possibility. 

So  it  is  with  the  highly  predated  Field  Vole  (Microtus  agrestis)  found  mainly 
in  rough  grassland  and  young  plantations  with  lush  grass.  That  it  is  still  the  most 
frequently  found  species  in  barn  owl  pellets  reflects  the  predator/prey  relation- 
ship where  the  hunter  follows  the  population  of  the  victim. 

Early  notes  on  Water  Voles  (Avicola  terrestris)  tend  to  concentrate  on  the 
colour  black.  The  species  was  numerous  in  all  waterways,  and  abundant  in 
many,  so  it  was  merely  variation  from  typical  behaviour  that  tended  to  be  report- 
ed. Water  voles  found  eating  dead  fish,  amphibians  and  crayfish  are  described. 
The  predominantly  vegetarian  diet  was  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  until  the 
realisation  came  at  the  end  of  the  1960’s  that  all  was  not  well.  However,  compe- 
tition with  the  coypu  did  not  explain  why  numbers  were  falling  in  coypu  free 
streams.  Water  quality  resulting  in  a supply  of  food  has  restored  the  situation  to 
some  extent  in  some  streams  but  the  present  situation  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
There  are  still  areas  where  the  water  vole  is  in  retreat,  and  recent  work,  some  of 
it  carried  out  on  sample  dtes  in  Norfolk,  showed  Mink  might  be  to  blame. 

The  ubiquitous  Wood  Mouse  (Apodemus  sylvaticus)  was  hardly  worthy  of  a 
mention  until  this  century.  Its  present  day  success  suggests  it  was  even  more 
plentiful  when  house  and  home  was  more  integrated  into  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside. Entering  our  buildings  as  it  does  in  the  winter  season  even  now  causes 
confusion  with  the  alien  House  Mouse  (Mus  musculus)  which  is  now  much 
reduced  in  numbers  . Is  there  a possibility  that  some  of  those  early  references  to 
plagues  of  house  mice  should  not  more  accurately  be  ascribed  to  wood  mice? 

The  Yellow-necked  Mouse  (Apodemus  flavicollis)  was  not  added  to  our 
county  list  until  1958  when  one  was  confirmed  at  Ellingham.  A previous  record 
from  Wymondham  in  1953  suggested  its  presence.  Since  then  definite,  but  infre- 
quent records  have  come  in  from  scattered  locations  in  south  and  south-east 
Norfolk  to  confirm  its  elusive  presence  at  this  edge  of  its  northern  U.K.  range. 

The  Harvest  Mouse  ( Micromys  minutus)  was  stated  to  be  not  uncommon  in 
1871,  found  in  river  valley  vegetation  and  in  straw  stacks  in  large  numbers. 
Occasional  summer  nests  are  found  by  recorders  on  winter  walks,  and  straw 
stacks  provide  a few  more.  Small  mammal  work  at  Hickling  from  the  late  1960’s 
showed  that  the  rough  grass  and  reedbeds  here  have  probably  the  largest 
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numbers  in  Britain.  It  was  therefore  good  news  that  later  workers  found  this  situ- 
ation still  existed  at  Hickling  in  1990. 

The  Black  Rat  ( Rattus  rattus)  was  already  considered  extinct  in  Great 
Yarmouth  in  1869  and  probably  elsewhere  in  the  county,  but  in  1896  Patterson 
discovered  an  abundance  in  the  old  “rows”.  Numbers  rose  for  a decade  when  a 
terminal  decline  began  though  they  were  still  common  through  the  1920’s. 
Colour  forms  were  considered  as  separate  species  but  now  the  term  ‘ship  rat’  $ 
includes  them  all  under  the  single  species.  In  1959  none  were  taken  at  Great  s 
Yarmouth  but  one  was  by  the  Yare  in  Norwich.  The  last  live  Norfolk  record  was  \ 
from  Acle  in  1963,  though  oil  rig  supply  vessels  travelling  between  North  Africa 
and  the  local  Great  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  ports  have  had  to  be  ‘baited’  in 
order  to  destroy  their  stow-aways  before  they  emerged  onto  East  Anglian  soils! 

The  late  newcomer,  the  Brown  Rat,  (Rattus  norvegicus)  shows  no  sign  of 
declining  from  any  natural  cause.  The  battle  to  contain  the  species  continues  all  j 
the  while.  Its  supreme  adaptability  matches  human  wiles  and  stratagems.  I 
Improvements  in  buildings  and  storage  techniques  added  to  control  measures  4 
undoubtedly  check  the  enormous  population  explosions  of  last  century  when  rat  4 
“armies”  felt  the  need  to  move  en  masse. 

Attempts  to  introduce  the  Dormouse  (Muscardinus  avellanarius)  in  the  19th 
century  did  not  lead  to  any  lasting  success.  Geldeston  is  at  the  heart  of  the  sec-  h 
tion  of  the  Waveney  valley  that  produced  unconfirmed  reports  until  the  1970’s. 
Tantalising  stories  were  not  followed  by  hard  evidence.  Are  we  outside  the 
northern  extremity  of  its  range,  and  do  our  cold,  dry  winters  militate  against  sue-  ^ 
cessful  hibernation? 

Coypu  (Myocastor  coypus)  escapes  from  Nutria  farms  during  the  1930’s  and  i 
1940’s  initially  caused  little  alarm.  By  the  early  1950’s  they  were  well  estab-  I 
fished  in  many  parts  of  the  county  but  as  hard  winters  and  periodic  trapping  i 
campaigns  appeared  to  be  keeping  numbers  down,  there  was  confidence  that  no  tj 
serious  problem  was  to  be  expected.  The  subsequent  rapid  rise  in  numbers  were  ■ 
soon  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a research  laboratory,  an  intensive  continu-  1 
ous  trapping  campaign  and  finally  a bounty-inspired  team  of  trappers  dedicated  i 
to  eliminating  the  species  altogether  in  the  wild.  The  very  last  Norfolk  specimen  i 
however  appeared  as  a road  casualty  at  Barton  Bendish  on  July  5th  1988. 

Beached  and  passing  whales  are  of  interest,  but  we  can  look  elsewhere  in  our  i 
Transactions  to  discover  their  history  of  strandings.  Most  of  our  records  come  4 
now  from  bird-watchers  who  are  scanning  the  sea  and  sky  for  incoming  migrants  1 
and  pick  up  the  occasional  sea  mammal.  With  so  many  watching  eyes,  what  can 
elude  them? 

The  Common  Porpoise  ( Phocoena  phocoena)  comes  into  reckoning  by  rea-  t 
son  of  the  numbers  seen.  Just  outside  our  period,  Lowne  in  1863  described  them  j 
as  very  common  in  Yarmouth  Roads.  Many  were  drowned  in  herring  nets  during 
the  peak  of  the  fishing  season.  It  is  probable  that  because  they  were  seen  with  1 
regularity  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  monitor  them.  Residents  along  the  coast  t 
who  can  recall  the  earlier  years  of  this  century  state  quite  clearly  that  they  could  I 
almost  guarantee  a sighting  to  a visitor. 

Largest  and  most  spectacular  of  the  cetacean  strandings  have  been  the  three  | 
Sperm  Whales  (Physeter  catodon)  cast  up  at  Holkham  Bay  on  November  29th  1 
(the  first  for  over  two  centuries),  Scolt  Head  Island  12th  November  1991  and  at  | 
Heacham,  in  the  Wash  in  early  December  1993. 
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The  fortunes  of  the  larger  carnivores  present  interesting  contrasts.  The  Fox 
(Vulpes  vulpes)  population  augmented  to  keep  hunting  alive  last  century  repaid 
the  courtesy  by  expanding  to  such  an  extent  it  is  now  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  county.  There  has  always  been  a secretive  battle  fought  against  them  to  pro- 
tect stocks,  whether  it  be  by  cottager  or  gamekeeper.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  to 
come  by  accurate  figures  of  foxes  killed  on  many  estates.  It  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  figure  is  now  in  excess  of  any  from  previous  times. 

By  1869  the  Pine  Marten  (1 Wanes  martes)  had  almost  seen  its  last  days  in 
Norfolk,  with  what  is  stated  to  be  the  second  from  last  genuine  Norfolk 
Specimen  obtained  at  Kelling  in  1864  and  preserved  at  Norwich  Castle 
Museum.  One  was  trapped  in  a plantation  at  Hevingham  in  1878,  but  this  could 
have  been  an  introduction,  and  another  came  from  Heydon  in  1879.  A pre- 
served specimen  dating  from  1897  was  trapped  near  Thetford  at  Riddlesworth. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  that  this  would  be  a suitable  species  for  reintroduc- 
tion, perhaps  in  the  Thetford  Forest,  now  that  populations  elsewhere  in  Britain 
are  increasing. 

The  Stoat  (Mustela  erminea)  remains  very  much  with  us,  its  status  depen- 
dant on  available  prey  and  now  man’s  predation.  When  myxomatosis  struck  the 
rabbits,  stoats  were  seen  to  enter  more  birds  nests.  When  keepering  was  reduced 
stoat  numbers  were  seen  to  increase.  Stoats  are  now  probably  more  regulated  by 
prey  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  period. 

Weasels  (Mustela  nivalis)  were  regarded  as  more  plentiful  than  stoats. 
Perhaps  their  hunting  of  small  mammals  in  underground  workings  sometimes 
gave  them  the  status  of  allies  rather  than  foes.  Numerically  reports  now  do  not 
i quite  match  those  of  their  larger  relatives 

The  first  record  of  the  introduced  American  Mink  (Mustela  vison)  in 
Norfolk  came  in  1957.  The  female  shot  soon  after  in  a Ringland  chicken  run 
presaged  trouble  ahead.  Spasmodic  reports  came  in  of  mink  seen  in  the  wild  but 
more  systematic  data  came  from  the  coypu  team  since  they  trapped  in  the  aquat- 
ic habitat  favoured  by  the  species.  It  is  uncertain  just  how  many  we  do  have  resi- 
dent in  the  county,  though  numbers  are  increasing  in  the  south-west  of  our  area, 
but  thankfully  the  seriot.  s problems  we  feared  in  those  early  days  have  not  mate- 
rialised - as  yet. 

At  least  a mink  is  recognisable  as  such.  Compare  this  note  from  Frank 
Norgate  in  1876.  “I  saw  hanging  up  in  Hockering  Woods  a large  polecat....  Very 
' rare  there.  Gamekeeper  thought  it  was  a ferret.  I feel  sure  it  was  a polecat.”  Few 
others  were  seen  and  Southwell  stated  in  1900  it  was  nearing  extinction.  A 
| rather  sombre  note  from  Robert  Marsham  of  Stratton  Strawless  in  1878  record- 
ed a death  from  hydrophobia  after  the  bite  of  a polecat!  Since  then  the  occasion- 
al escape  of  polecat/ferret  crosses  and  perhaps  the  occasional  pure  polecat 
brought  in  for  such  purposes  has  tangled  the  skeins  even  further. 

Badgers  (Meles  meles)  were  regarded  as  almost  extinct  even  in  1869!  There 
had  been  a conflict  of  interest  because  previous  records  speak  of  extermination. 
Others  told  of  badgers  being  deliberately  “turned  off’  to  make  earths  for  foxes. 

’ Much  has  been  made  of  badgers,  and  many  property  names  are  based  more  on 
the  imagination  than  proper  records  from  the  past.  Badgers  were  imported  into 
the  county  by  Ranji  Singh  early  this  century  and  other  attempts  at  re-introduc- 
tion have  had  mixed  success.  Badgers  live  in  stricdy  structured  social  groups  and 
it  is  difficult  to  extract  a part  of  that  group.  Wandering  individuals  cloud  the 
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issue  of  distribution  but  there  are  parts  of  the  county  where  success  has  contin- 
ued and  numbers  are  slowly  rising  due,  in  part,  to  the  popular  appeal  and  public 
support  they  enjoy. 

Of  the  Otter  (Lutra  lutra)  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  1649  wrote  of  the  “great 
store  of  otter”  in  Norfolk.  Although  Rye  in  1885  said  they  were  scarcer  year  by 
year,  as  late  as  1942  it  was  stated  that  scarcely  a river  valley  in  Norfolk  did  not 
have  several  otters.  In  1960  there  was  evidence  of  some  decline  which  was  only  {] 
contradicted  the  following  year  at  Horsey.  The  crash,  when  it  came,  was  difficult  j 
to  establish  and  even  more  difficult  to  make  the  state  of  affairs  accepted.  Paper 
and  verbal  battles  were  fought  and  by  the  1980’s  the  position  was  accepted,  but 
the  otters  had  virtually  gone.  There  was  public  support  for  re-introduction  pro-  1 
grammes.  What  was  not  so  universally  clear  however  was  that  the  products  of 
the  chemical  industry  might  be  at  the  root  of  the  problem,  and  these  had  to  be  ! 
cleared  first.  Monitoring  schemes  are  now  in  place  to,  hopefully,  document  the  j 
return  of  the  otter  by  what  may  well  remain  a limited  degree.  Certainly  otter  i 
experts  agreed  that  the  last  wild  East  Anglian  otters  had  vanished  by  the  begin-  1 
ning  of  1991  and  the  population  that  now  inhabits  our  riparian  habitats  are  cap-  U 
tive  bred  or  offspring  of  releases. 

Of  the  three  seals  on  our  county  list  only  the  Common  Seal  (Phoca  vituli- 
na)  has  a long  standing  place  on  our  breeding  list.  Large  numbers  were  frequent-  i 
ly  seen  in  the  Wash,  as  told  by  an  1878  reference,  and  in  1881  a seal  had  ven-  ■ 
tured  40  miles  inland  from  Lynn.  The  herd  continues  to  grow  and  Blakeney  i 
became  another  regular  sighting  spot  for  the  animals.  The  North  Sea  herd  based  1 
on  Scroby  Island  settled  at  around  120  individuals  and  established  itself  as  a 
popular  feature  for  holiday-makers.  Then  in  1988  diseased  seals  were  washed  up  I 
on  the  beach  and  the  whole  nation  was  shocked.  Surveys  suggested  that  up  to 
60%  of  the  Wash  and  Blakeney  herds  died,  leaving  2,500  survivors.  This  was 
still  a far  higher  number  than  the  herd  of  a hundred  years  ago  but  there  was  a I 
brief  public  demand  to  learn  more  of  the  root  cause  and  if  man’s  interference 
with  the  waters  of  the  sea  had  been  responsible.  Soon  the  fickle  collective  mind 
turned  to  other  topics  and  accepted  yet  another  lowering  of  standards. 

Grey  Seals  (Halichoerus  grypus)  appeared  occasionally  in  the  Wash  and  1 
along  our  north  shore  during  the  late  1 800’s.  The  steady  movement  south  from  I 
overpopulation  on  the  Fame  Islands,  brought  territorial  males  to  Scroby  Island  ft 
in  1958  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  pups  were  born  there  for  the  first  time.  The  I 
so-called  island  is  no  more  than  a sand-bank  on  a ridge  of  boulder  clay  and  I 
appears,  disappears  and  reforms  in  a different  position  from  time  to  time.  This  is 
perfectly  acceptable  for  the  common  seals  but  the  grey  seal  pups,  which  are  ft 
white,  need  to  lie  out  of  the  water  for  up  to  three  weeks.  Pups  left  on  coastal 
beaches  as  alternative  sites  to  the  vanished  island,  have  generally  fared  badly,  | 
though  a few  have  survived.  The  outpost  breeding  colony  seems  to  be  in  retreat. 

Vagrant  seals  hardly  swim  into  this  summary  of  Norfolk  mammals  other 
than  to  mention  our  single  Harp  Seal  (Phoca  groenlandica)  at  Blakeney  Point  on 
27th  March  1988,  nor  does  the  Walrus  (Odobenus  rosmarus)  that  pushed  its  way  I 
up  the  inland  waterways  to  Denver  on  15th  September  1981,  airlifted  by  heli-  | 
copter  to  Salters  Lode  and  eventually  transported  back  to  Greenland. 

The  mammal  success  story  of  the  125  years  has  been  provided  collectively 
by  the  deer.  Red  and  fallow  deer  had  been  kept  in  numerous  deer  parks  over  the  I 
county  from  Saxon  times  and  escapees  were  not  uncommon.  By  1869  the  great  I 
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days  ot  the  parks  had  long  gone  but  occasional  fugitives  from  those  remaining 
spent  varying  amounts  of  time  in  the  wild.  As  soon  as  conditions  were  right,  the 
potential  ot  established  wild  herds  was  already  there.  The  situation  was 
enhanced  when  a small  number  of  pairs  of  roe  deer  were  released  into  the  woods 
around  Santon  Downham. 

Numbers  of  all  species  remained  low  until  the  rising  Forestry  Commission 
plantations,  primarily  in  Breckland,  provided  the  extra  necessary  dimension. 
Red  Deer,  (Cervus  elephas)  many  of  outstanding  quality,  are  thriving  in  the 
.Thetford  Forest,  North  and  West  Norfolk.  Escaped  Sika  ( Cervus  nippon)  have 
caused  identification  confusion  from  time  to  time  and  their  presence  has  given 
rise  to  some  fear  of  hybridisation  with  red  deer.  Fallow  ( Dama  dama)  are  seen 
more  frequently  in  West  Norfolk  but  the  Wensum  Forests  maintains  a modest 
herd,  augmented  by  recent  escapes. 

The  rise  of  the  Roe  (Capreolus  capreolus)  has  been  even  more  spectacular. 
That  initial  reintroduction  has  led  to  several  thousand  leaving  their  original 
IThetford  Forest  stronghold  and  colonising  most  available  woodland  niches  over 
the  county.  Also  of  interest  has  been  the  noticeable  decline  of  this  species,  for 
reasons  as  yet  unexplained,  in  the  period  since  1990. 

The  Chinese  Water  Deer  (Hyropotes  enermis)  came  here  much  more  secre- 
tively and  continued  its  furtive  ways  until  quite  recently.  The  number  seen  quite 
regularly  out  to  the  fringes  of  Broadland  fastnesses  suggests  the  population  has 
risen  substantially.  Some  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  there  might  be  as  many 
as  200  of  these  animals  spread  through  the  Broads  and  east  Norfolk  river  valleys, 
with  a further  grouping  in  the  fens  and  in  1991  the  first  reports  in  the  Little 
Ouse  valley,  presumed  to  be  escapes  from  a nearby  wildlife  park. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Muntjac  ( Muntiacus  reevesi)  since  first  recorded 
in  1951,  has  multiplied  spectacularly  and  now,  instead  of  slinking  silently  away 
into  brambled  forest  cover  stands  boldly  by  the  roadside,  staring  back  at  passing 
traffic.  As  numbers  increase  there  is  the  possibility  of  damage  to  plants  we  may 
wish  to  protect. 

The  species  concerned  may  change  but  that  conflict  is  behind  many  of  the 
stories  of  our  mammals  is  beyond  doubt. 

No  account  of  the  mammals  of  the  area  would  be  complete  without  some 
brief  mention  of  the  people  behind  the  century  and  a quarter  of  this  mammalian 
chronicle.  Such  eminent  naturalists  as  Thomas  Southwell,  Frank  Norgate, 
Robert  Marsham,  Arthur  Patterson,  Ted  Ellis,  and  Dick  Bagnall-Oakley  all 
made  and  recorded  notable  observations,  while  Percy  Trett,  John  Woolston, 
Geoff  Smith  and  Ruth  Barnes,  amongst  others,  formed  the  first  county  bat 
group  in  Britain  in  1961,  pre-dating  any  other  special  study  group  for  these 
mammals  by  a nearly  decade.  Particular  mention  must  be  made  of  the  indebted- 
ness that  this  society  and  modem  mammal  study  generally  owes  to  Jim  Taylor 
Page,  secretary  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists  Society  for  many  years, 
originator  and  pioneer  of  the  annual  Norfolk  mammal  reports  in  195(4?)  and 
formative  engender(?)  of  the  British  Deer  Society,  now  in  retirement  in  the  Lake 
District.  His  dedication,  enthusiasm  and  support  for  mammals  is  a superb 
example  to  us  all,  and  we  should  like  to  dedicate  this  paper  to  him. 

Reference: 

Buckley,  J.  1977  Mammal  Review  Vol.  7 Nos.  3 and  4 pp.  117  - 121  “Bam  owl  predation  on 
the  Harvest  Mouse” 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  SEVENTY  YEARS  OF  BUG  HUNTING 

K.  C.  Duirant 

18  The  Avenue,  Sheringham,  Norfolk. 


Most  people  can  recall  having  a pet  of  some  description  in  their  earlier  years,  at 
the  age  of  three  years  my  first  pets  were  Cockroaches  (Plana  orientalis)  and  i 
House  Crickets  (Acheta  domestica)  which  I could  find  in  my  back  yard.  These  < 
were  kept  in  2 lb  jam  jars  and  fed  on  bread  soaked  in  milk  and  small  pieces  of  ;j 
banana. 

I was  born  in  the  oldest  part  of  Cromer  in  Jetty  Street  next  door  to  Seago’s  4 
Bakery.  Often  when  visiting  the  bakehouse  with  my  mother  when  she  went  in  to  i| 
get  some  yeast  or  to  take  some  herring  to  souse  when  the  bread  was  taken  from  J 
the  oven,  the  baker  would  lift  me  up  over  the  large  wooden  container  where  the  J 
dough  for  the  next  batch  of  bread  was  rising,  he  would  lift  up  the  sheet  covering  j 
it  and  more  often  than  not  Cockroaches  would  scuttle  off  across  the  dough,  the  i 
females  often  carrying  their  ootheca,  the  egg  sacks.  I recall  he  told  me  they  were  il 
playing  rugby  football,  and  I believed  him. 

He  also  showed  me  where  the  crickets  were  chirping  in  the  cracks  beside  the  I 
oven,  both  species  existed  in  large  numbers  there  and  could  also  be  found  in  sur-  I 
rounding  premises,  thus  started  my  interest  in  Entomology. 

When  out  walking  with  my  parents  on  the  marrams  along  the  cliff  tops  (alas  t] 
now  putting  and  bowling  greens)  I would  sometimes  find  moths  resting  on  the  i 
marram  grass,  or  caterpillars  on  the  hawthorn  hedge  by  the  coast  road.  I would  II 
rear  the  caterpillars  that  I took  home,  also  those  from  the  eggs  of  some  of  the  1 
moths,  in  shoe  boxes  covered  with  a piece  of  glass. 

One  of  Norfolk’s  grand  old  naturalists,  Alfred  Savin,  was  my  mentor  in  ij 
those  early  years,  his  lepidoptera  collection  is  now  housed  in  the  Castle  1 
Museum,  Norwich.  It  was  for  me  a marvellous  reference  collection.  He  showed  J 
me  how  to  prepare  my  captures  and  arranged  for  me  to  have  a killing  bottle  1 
(Potassium  cyanide)  made  up  by  the  local  chemist  when  I was  seven  years  old.  X 
He  owned  a little  shop  in  Church  Street  (now  an  estate  agents)  where  he  sold  II 
Amber,  Jet  and  other  oddities,  but  what  always  caught  my  eye  was  the  case  of  )| 
Swallowtail  butterflies  which  took  centre  place  in  the  window  and  were  priced  at  ! 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  each,  such  a fortune  I could  not  afford  with  my  penny  if 
per  week  pocket  money. 

He  gave  me  an  old  copy  of  Edward  Newman’s  British  Lepidoptera  which  I j 
treasured  and  read  it  through  and  through  many  times,  I am  sure  that  in  so  1 
doing  I increased  my  reading  capability  because  at  junior  school  I always  topped  J 
the  class  in  that  subject.  Cork  sheet  was  unobtainable  to  me  but  I kept  my  spec-  i 
imens  pinned  onto  dried  Elder  pith  which  I cut  lengthways  and  stuck  in  the  bot- 
tom of  shoe  boxes,  each  box  had  a moth  ball  pinned  inside  in  a piece  of  muslin  I 
to  deter  the  Varied  Carpet  Beetle  ( Anthrenus  verbasci)  and  Silverfish  ( Lepisma  | 
saccharina)  both  notorious  destroyers  of  insect  collections. 

Some  of  my  larvae  and  pupae  would  produce  parasites  such  as  Ichneumon  1 
and  Tachinid  flies  instead  of  the  expected  adult  insect,  but  neither  Alfred  Savin  I 
nor  Frank  Barclay,  another  local  entomologist,  were  interested  and  would  tell 
me  to  destroy  them.  I was  interested  enough  to  send  specimens  to  the  British 
Museum  for  identification,  these  were  always  returned  named  and  with  thanks  I 
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or  my  naming  the  host  insect  from  which  they  had  emerged,  they  must  have 
ealised  that  I was  a youngster  by  my  writing  but  no  comment  was  ever  made. 

Galls  also  interested  me,  I would  collect  them  when  out  for  walks  in  the 
yoods  or  along  the  lanes,  and  what  fascinated  me  was  that  I could  more  often 
han  not  rear  four  or  five  different  species  from  one  gall.  Alfred  Savin  loaned  me 
copy  of  Edward  Connold’s  publication  of  1909  describing  all  the  then  known 
British  galls,  it  also  contained  photographs,  I copied  the  entire  book  out  in  man- 
iscript  and  drew  the  illustrations  for  future  reference. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  I was  allowed  out  at  night  to  go  onto  the  promenade 
/here  the  gas  lamps  were  sometimes  alive  with  flying  moths,  but  I had  opposi- 
ion,  the  bats  were  often  quicker  than  I was.  The  choice  species  however  were  to 
•e  found  in  the  early  mornings  before  I went  to  school.  By  looking  under  the 
aves  of  the  white  bathing  machines  on  the  beach  Convolvulus,  Deaths  Head, 
Itriped  or  Bedstraw  Hawk  Moths  could  sometimes  be  found  resting  after  their 
. mg  flight  across  the  North  Sea  or  along  the  coast,  the  bathing  machines  show- 
ig  up  at  night  in  the  beams  from  Cromer  lighthouse. 

Each  autumn  I could  find  one  or  two  Large  Tortoiseshell  butterflies  on  the 
romenade  opposite  the  pier  when  they  were  on  their  southerly  migration.  They 
ave  sadly  become  extinct  in  Britain,  due  to  the  destruction  of  their  food  plant, 
he  Elm  tree,  following  the  Dutch  Elm  disease  spread  by  the  bark  beetle 
Scolytus  scolytus).  The  permanent  pastures  on  the  cliff  tops  where  the  fishermen 
ept  their  horses  for  moving  the  bathing  machines  and  boats  (alas  now  caravan 
ites)  produced  huge  clouds  of  Meadow  Brown  butterflies  as  I walked  through 
ae  grass. 

Cars  were  few  and  far  between  in  the  1920s  but  with  those  that  did  bring 
isitors  to  the  big  hotels  I always  examined  the  honeycomb  radiators  and  was 
ften  rewarded  with  a specimen  or  two  impaled  in  the  combs.  The  lack  of 
rotor  traffic  on  the  roads  meant  that  insects  carrying  nectar  from  the  roadside 
owers  were  not  swept  off  by  the  huge  eddy  currents  that  they  experience  in 
aday’s  traffic,  the  Hogweed  flower  heads  were  always  covered  with  them. 

Searching  along  our  decaying  cliffs  for  fossils  I would  sometimes  find  that 
are  beetle  Nebria  livida.  At  times  during  the  summer  the  cliffs  would  be  alive 
/ith  many  different  species  of  Ladybirds  who  had  arrived  on  the  thermals  from 
aany  miles  away. 

Most  villages  in  the  1930s  possessed  a common  or  heath.  My  happy  hunt- 
rg  grounds  within  cycling  distance  were  Roughton  Heath,  Beeston  Common, 
althouse  and  Kelling  Heaths.  On  Roughton  Heath,  alas  no  more,  the  dung 
eetle  Typhaeus  typhoeus  used  to  be  frequently  found,  many  times  I have  seen 
aem  burying  rabbit  or  goat  droppings.  The  males  possess  remarkably  long 
orns  at  the  sides  of  their  thorax,  and  a shorter  one  over  their  head.  Another 
lsect  where  the  males  possess  horns  is  a small  rare  fly  Vidalia  comma.  I first 
iscovered  it  on  Beeston  Common  in  1932  where  it  still  survives  today. 

When  visiting  Kelling  Heath  with  Alfred  Savin  I have  seen  the  small  Gorse 
ushes  covered  with  so  many  male  Silver  studded  blue  butterflies  that  the  bushes 
roked  more  blue  than  yellow.  This  insect  still  maintains  a slender  hold  in  the 
ounty  at  another  site  but  has  long  gone  from  Kelling,  much  of  the  original  site 
'as  ploughed  up  during  the  last  war.  When  we  sat  eating  our  sandwiches  we 
'ould  watch  our  largest  Robber  fly  Asilus  crabroniformis,  which  was  fairly  com- 
ion  there,  catching  prey,  which  on  occasions  consisted  of  Bumble  bees. 
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We  would  cycle  out  to  Wayford  Bridge  neat  Stalham,  he  would  hire  a punt  tf 
for  one  shilling  for  the  day,  we  would  navigate  the  river  Ant  down  to  Barton  * 
Broad  which  was  a real  mecca  for  entomologists.  The  Broad  and  dykes  used  to 
team  with  insect  life,  both  in  and  out  of  the  water.  It  was  about  this  time  I came  i 
into  contact  with  my  old  friend  Ted  Ellis,  who  at  the  time  was  looking  after  a r 
small  zoo  at  Keswick  Hall,  later  when  he  took  charge  of  the  natural  history  sec-"' 
tion  of  the  Castle  Museum  I used  to  cycle  up  to  Norwich  on  Saturdays  and 
spend  many  happy  hours  in  his  company  checking  my  insect  captures. 

Every  few  years  it  was  possible  to  see  clouds  of  Garden  White  butterflies 
coming  in  from  the  sea,  the  beaches  were  covered  with  the  survivors  and  the 
tideline  thick  with  those  that  did  not  make  landfall.  Incidently,  I did  see  a small 
cloud  of  them  approaching  the  coast  at  Sheringham  in  1992.  Large  swarms  of 
Hoverflies  too  would  migrate  round  the  coast  flying  just  over  the  water,  they 
consisted  mainly  of  three  species,  Scaeva  pyrastri,  Metasyrphus  luniger  and 
Syrphus  ribesii.  The  largest  movement  I ever  witnessed  was  on  Overstrand  beach 
on  August  3rd,  1960,  it  lasted  nearly  all  day,  the  tideline  was  thick  with  their 
bodies  and  children  were  refusing  to  paddle  because  they  were  adhering  to  their 
legs,  eventually  many  families  left  the  beach  complaining  that  there  were  too 
many  wasps  about.  Dr.  R.A.  French  of  Rothamsted,  to  whom  I reported  this 
flight,  replied  that  he  had  only  just  returned  home  from  a holiday  at  West 
Runton,  but  if  he  had  known  wild  horses  would  not  have  dragged  him  away 
from  such  a sight. 

In  the  early  1930s  the  Comma  and  White  Admiral  butterflies  came  to 
Norfolk,  I took  my  first  ones  both  in  the  same  year  at  Aylmerton  Roman  Camp 
in  1933. 

On  leaving  school,  jobs  were  hard  to  find  and  the  dole  queues  were  very 
long,  I was  fortunate  to  be  accepted  as  a telegram  boy  at  Cromer  Post  Office. 
Cycling  out  to  the  nearby  villages  enabled  me  to  collect  specimens  that  I 
observed  on  the  roadside  herbage,  for  I always  carried  a couple  of  matchboxes  in 
my  pocket.  On  passing  the  civil  service  examination  in  1937  and  being  interest-  j x 
ed  in  Radio  and  Telephony  I transferred  to  the  P.O.  Engineering  Department  ij 
and  was  offered  a post  at  East  Dereham.  This  to  me  meant  new  collecting  terri- 
tory. It  is  surprising  what  can  be  found  at  the  top  of  a telegraph  pole,  I have 
taken  many  specimens  from  such  places,  the  spider  Nuctenea  umbratica  could 
always  be  found  in  the  terminal  boxes.  In  the  older  part  of  the  town  I could 
always  find  a few  black  cellar  beetles  on  my  way  to  work,  Blaps  mucronata  is 
rarely  found  nowadays.  An  old  cobblers  shop  in  Quebec  Street  was  virtually  i 
alive  with  House  Crickets,  as  he  cobbled  so  they  chirped,  it  reminded  me  of  the 
bakery  years  before. 

I had  only  just  reached  the  end  of  my  preliminary  training  when  war  seemed  : 
imminent.  Many  of  my  older  colleagues  had  been  called  into  the  services  and  I 
was  asked  to  go  and  help  out  in  Gt.  Yarmouth  telephone  exchange.  To  me  this  i 
was  another  opportunity  to  collect  some  different  species.  My  old  friend  Ted  . 
Ellis  told  me  about  the  insects  which  often  came  in  with  the  timber  ships.  The 
first  new  species  I encountered  however  were  undesirable  ones,  my  lodgings  in  i 
Middlegate  Street  were  full  of  Bed  Bugs  (Cimex  lectularius) . I had  to  stand  my 
bed  on  tin  lids  containing  paraffin  to  stop  them  at  night,  but  I swear  they  used  to 
drop  on  to  me  from  the  ceiling.  After  I returned  to  Dereham  that  area  of 
Yarmouth  was  badly  bombed  and  with  that  event  went  the  Bed  Bugs  too,  I 
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lope. 

Unfortunately  I lost  most  of  my  early  collections  when  my  parents’  house  in 
Dromer  lost  its  roof  due  to  a bomb  in  the  garden,  what  the  bomb  did  not  destroy 
silverfish  etc.  did.  Being  in  a reserved  occupation  I had  the  opportunity  to  col- 
ect  insects  in  places  unavailable  to  other  people.  A number  of  RAF  and  other 
nilitary  establishments  were  part  of  my  maintenance  duty  for  telecommunica- 
ions,  bomb  dumps  especially,  always  well  camouflaged  in  woods  and  coppices, 
ust  the  place  for  insects.  I have  on  many  occasions  taken  specimens  whilst 
landing  on  one  thousand  pound  bombs  to  reach  the  top  of  a bush. 

I was  finally  called  up  in  the  Royal  Corps  of  Signals,  in  time  for  the 
Normandy  landings  in  which  I took  part.  Whilst  on  manoeuvres  in  Berkshire  an 
unusing  incident  took  place.  We  were  encamped  in  a field  and  drew  our  water 
rom  an  old  lever  type  pump  which  fed  a cattle  trough.  One  morning  the  cook 
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tnd  ;ame  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  found  some  wildlife  in  the  water  he  had  just 
achlf  irawn.  I imagined  that  it  would  be  some  of  the  minute  shrimps  that  are  some- 
leirs  imes  found  in  wells,  but  to  my  horror  there  were  two  fully  grown  nymphs  of  a 
leir  Sympetrum  sp.  dragonfly  (I  still  have  them  in  my  collection).  I told  him  that  our 
too  vater  could  not  be  coming  from  a well,  which  proved  right,  for,  after  investigat- 
his  ng,  we  found  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  in  the  dew  pond  the  other  side  of  the 
est  ane,  without  a filter  grid  either.  That  is  why  our  tea  had  a strange  taste,  the 
fay  ioup  we  had  taken  for  granted  as  it  always  tasted  bad!  Our  cooks  were  named 
Finney  and  Towell,  after  that  they  were  called  Tinny  and  Foul,  which  was  more 
to  ippropriate. 

One  morning  a day  or  two  later  I was  walking  down  the  lane  and  noticed 
two  snails  mating,  on  closer  examination  I found  one  of  the  inch  darts  which  are 
;ry  ased  prior  to  mating,  made  of  chitin,  barbed  and  cupped  at  one  end  they  are 
;e,  aossibly  used  as  a stimulant,  but  by  such  an  unlikely  creature.  The  hilarity  this 
ttaused  amongst  my  colleagues  when  I showed  it  to  them  was  tremendous,  none 
af  them  believed  me,  so  the  next  morning  I took  some  of  them  down  the  lane  to 
prove  it.  Luck  was  in,  we  had  not  gone  far  when  we  found  two  snails  circling 
M close  to  each  other,  we  saw  one  dart  expelled  only  to  end  up  on  the  shell  of  its 
n.  intended  mate,  I retrieved  it  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  eager  hands  thrust  towards 
ve  me,  eventually  we  managed  to  find  everyone  a dart  which  went  home  at  the 
U weekend  in  the  letters  to  wives  and  sweethearts.  I bet  those  letters  made  inter- 
im esting  reading.  After  that  incident  what  I told  them  was  never  queried,  fact  was 
js  l stranger  than  fiction.  For  my  sins  I was  nicknamed  Bugsy,  even  by  the  Colonel 
and  Major,  which  at  times  was  a bit  embarrassing. 
ie  After  I had  left  the  army  a few  years,  in  a broadcast  over  the  radio  with  that 
well  known  field  naturalist  B.B.  Watkin  Pitchford,  I reiterated  the  love  life  of 
j snails,  and  afterwards  received  dozens  of  letter  from  listeners  who  had  hunted 
I for  mating  snails  and  found  the  darts. 

On  the  way  to  the  Normandy  landings  I recall  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
. ship  and  seeing  dozens  of  Humming-bird  Hawk  moths  all  flying  towards 
England,  about  two  feet  above  the  water.  On  landing  near  Couseulles  sur  Mer  I 


was  laying  prone  on  a patch  of  wild  sage  accompanied  by  seven  different  species 
of  butterflies,  only  the  Marbled  Whites  were  new  to  me,  I had  never  seen  them 
alive  before,  but  I had  more  pressing  things  on  my  mind  just  then  so  I had  to 
leave  them. 

Being  held  up  for  a time  near  Caen  I could  again  take  my  colleagues’  minds 
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off  what  was  going  on  around  us  by  telling  them  about  the  insect  life  we  found 
Every  patch  of  potatoes  was  smothered  with  Colorado  Beetles,  both  adults  anc 
their  larvae  reducing  the  haulms  to  a black  stinking  mass  in  a few  days.  The  car-Dj 
rot  patches  in  the  cottage  gardens  produced  the  caterpillars  of  the  Swallowtail# 
butterfly,  the  adult  is  similar  to  our  own  but  its  yellow  ground  colour  is  much* 
lighter 


One  of  my  colleagues  brought  me  a matchbox  that  was  buzzing  like  circulai  J 


Pa 


saw.  he  told  me  that  it  was  some  kind  of  pretty  beetle.  On  opening  the  box  the  t 
insect,  a large  female  Velvet  ant  Mutilla  europaea  ran  out  onto  his  hand  and  he  | 
soon  discovered  that  it  possessed  a vicious  sting.  I still  have  that  insect  in  myl- 
collection. 

In  Belgium  we  came  across  thousands  of  the  brilliant  red  Fire  bug 
Pyrrhocoris  apterus,  this  insect  is  extremely  rare  in  Britain.  In  Holland  the 
Wood  ants,  Formica  rufa,  were  very  common,  a number  of  my  colleagues  gol 
sore  eyes  examining  too  closely  to  their  four  feet  high  nests  of  pine  needles,  they] 
are  terrific  marksmen  with  their  formic  acid  jets.  In  Germany  I was  delighted  tc 
find  the  Camberwell  Beauty  butterfly  very  common  on  Lunaburg  Heath. 

With  the  end  of  the  European  hostilities  I was  posted  to  the  Far-east,  tc 
Burma,  and  a whole  new  study  of  insect  life  began.  Grasshoppers  five  inches 
long,  if  held  wrongly  their  hind  legs  packed  a hefty  wallop  and  the  spines  on  the 
legs  would  penetrate  the  skin.  Fascinating  beetles,  some  in  brilliant  colours 
and,  when  we  lit  up  the  lights  in  the  evening,  myriads  of  moths,  from  Micros  t 
large  Hawk  moths  would  assemble  on  the  tents.  Gorgeous  butterflies  I woul 
net  as  they  glided  down  from  the  forest  canopy  to  obtain  moisture  from  the  mu- 
of  the  streams.  When  taking  in  the  moisture  with  their  proboscis  they  would  a 
the  same  time  expel  it  from  the  hind  end  of  their  abdomen. 

When  I eventually  returned  home  I gave  most  of  the  beetles  that  I had  col 
lected  to  the  British  Museum,  only  keeping  a few  with  which  to  reminisce.  I also 
brought  home  a number  of  spiders,  some  of  which  were  parasites  in  ants  nest 
that  were  built  in  trees,  and  actually  resembled  their  hosts  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  ant  from  spider.  Their  name  I found  out  was  Myrmarachne  plateliodes 
The  BM  were  very  pleased  with  them  as  I had  mounted  host  and  parasite 
together. 

Fire  flies  made  fine  displays  during  the  night,  flashing  their  lights  all  over  the 
clearings  where,  during  the  daytime,  the  Cicadas  would  create  a din  singing  froml  L| 
every  tree.  In  the  Shan  States  I was  fascinated  with  the  action  of  the  Sensitive 
plant,  Mimosa  pudica,  which  when  touched  the  leaves  would  fold  up  and  hangi 
down.  I brought  seed  home  and  reared  them  for  many  years  in  my  greenhouse. 

At  night  I would  lay  under  my  mosquito  net  and  watch  the  Mosquitos  prob 
ing  the  mesh  with  their  proboscis,  if  an  arm  or  leg  touched  the  net  during  thej 
night  what  a feast  they  would  have,  we  had  to  have  faith  in  the  Mepacrine  tha 
we  took  daily  to  combat  malaria.  Large  black  Scarab  beetles  would  sometime 
come  into  the  tents  at  night  and  crawl  over  the  top  of  the  net,  it  was  fatal  to! 
knock  them  off  from  the  inside,  they  used  to  squirt  a liquid  out  which  produced: 
a line  of  painful  blisters  on  any  bare  flesh  it  contacted 

As  soon  as  we  settled  in  a village  I would  get  a number  of  radio  sets  to  repair 
from  the  headmen.  They  had  buried  them  when  the  Japanese  had  invaded  but 
the  rats  had  burrowed  down  to  them  and  eaten  all  the  bees  wax  from  the  capaci- 
tors. I would  not  accept  payment  for  this,  but  would  draw  pictures  of  insects'* 
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and  ask  them  if  they  could  get  me  some;  in  a short  while  children  would  appear 
and  bring  me  little  balls  woven  from  grass  or  reed,  about  the  size  of  a tennis  ball, 
and  inside  would  be  a specimen,  a really  good  one  would  be  rewarded  with  a 
sweet.  This  stood  me  in  good  stead  in  the  native  markets  when  I went  to  pur- 
chase fruit  etc.  The  children  would  follow  me  around  and  warn  me  if  any  partic- 
ular item  was  not  worth  having. 

In  the  moat  surrounding  Fort  Dufferin  in  Mandalay  I found  some  very  large 
water  snails,  round  ones  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  spiral  ones  two  inch- 
es long.  I took  some  of  them  back  to  my  camp  and  called  out  to  the  tent  boy  to 
get  me  some  (garrum  parni)  boiling  water,  I wanted  to  do  a winkle  and  pin  act 
with  them  as  I only  wanted  the  shells,  he  thought  I wanted  to  eat  them  so  he 
brought  a knife  and  fork  and  some  chapattis  along  as  well.  I still  have  those 
' shells. 


Sleeping  on  the  deck  of  the  Durban  Castle  liner  in  Rangoon  harbour  while 
waiting  to  come  home,  large  water  insects  similar  to  our  “Water  Scorpion”, 
I to  Nepa  cinerea,  only  five  inches  long,  would  fly  out  of  the  river  and  land  on  deck 
with  a thud.  If  not  handled  carefully  they  would  not  hesitate  to  use  their  pro- 
boscis. 1 never  did  manage  to  obtain  a perfect  specimen  for  as  soon  as  they  land- 
ed they  would  be  flattened  with  the  heel  of  a well  aimed  army  boot. 

We  came  back  through  the  Mediterranean,  which  at  times  was  like  a 
millpond  only  occasionally  disturbed  by  a sudden  eruption  of  flying  fish.  We 
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; had  many  Quail  land  on  board  for  a rest  during  migration.  Near  Gibraltar 


Painted  lady  and  Red  Admiral  butterflies  were  in  evidence  heading  for  Europe. 
I was  finally  demobbed  in  York  and  resumed  my  old  occupation  back  at 
Dereham. 

Back  in  my  old  haunts  again,  at  Seaming  Fen  I was  delighted  to  find  our 
smallest  Damselfly  Ceriagrion  tenellum  still  holding  its  own,  I had  discovered  it 
there  in  1937,  it  can  still  be  found  today.  Another  scare  dragonfly,  the  Keeled 
Skimmer  Orthetrum  coerulescens,  also  bred  there  for  a number  of  years. 

Rush  meadow,  another  choice  habitat  beside  the  sewage  works,  produced 
many  scarce  flies  such  as  Criorhina  berberina,  Oxycera  trilineate,  Netnotelus  pan- 
therinus  and  Odontomyia  argerttata. 

Hoe  Common,  although  a very  small  area  of  heather  and  shrub,  was  excel- 
lent for  ground  nesting  Bees  and  Wasps.  I used  to  find  our  largest  caterpillar 
hunting  wasp  there  Podolonia  affinis.  The  common  was  ruined  when  the  council 
turned  it  into  a rubbish  dump.  I took  our  largest  Pond  skater  on  the  pond  which 
used  to  be  there  Limnoporus  rufoscutellatus,  its  legs  can  span  two  inches.  I 
found  on  the  same  pond  in  1948  two  female  Dragonflies  which  should  not  have 
been  there.  The  Demoiselle  Calopteryx  virgo  is  only  supposed  to  breed  in  fast 
flowing  streams  with  a gravel  bottom,  but  was  here  in  a pond  with  a gravel  bot- 
tom, the  river  Blackwater  meanders  under  Whitemill  bridge  nearby  and  is  any- 
thing but  fast  flowing.  This  pond  is  the  home  of  the  Banded  Agrion  C.  splendens. 
I took  those  two  because  I was  doubtful,  their  wings  were  dull  brown  instead  of 
shining  green.  Later,  when  Cynthia  Longfield  gave  the  Society  a talk  on 
Dragonflies,  she  verified  them  for  me. 

Many  of  the  safety  pits  on  the  old  bomb  sites  had  filled  with  water  and  were 
colonized  by  Dragonflies;  I found  my  first  Emperors  Anax  imperator  amongst 
them. 

Soon  after  the  war  I was  giving  a talk  at  King’s  Lynn  one  evening  when  a 
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young  lad  asked  me  to  name  the  butterflies  and  moths  he  had  been  collecting. 
To  my  surprise  he  had  four  fresh  Speckled  Wood  butterflies  in  his  storebox.  As 
we  only  had  one  colony  of  this  insect  in  the  county  before  the  war  (that  being 
between  Wells  and  Holkham)  I asked  him  where  he  had  obtained  his,  he  replied 
Grimes  Graves  in  Breckland.  The  Society  visited  that  area  the  next  year  and  we 
found  them  in  large  numbers,  since  then  they  have  spread  over  the  entire  coun- 
ty. The  opposite  has  happened  in  some  cases.  I have  seen  both  Purple  Emperor 
and  High  Brown  Fritillary  butterflies  in  Foxley  Wood  before  the  war,  they  have 
since  been  lost  from  the  county.  The  Small  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  whose  last 
stronghold  in  the  county  was  behind  the  dunes  at  Horsey,  have  also  gone.  We 
gain  some,  we  lose  some. 

In  later  years  my  travelling  around  mid  Norfolk  only  took  place  at  the  week- 
ends, usually  on  the  Society’s  field  meetings.  During  the  week  I was  cocooned 
in  an  automatic  telephone  exchange  surrounded  by  a mass  of  mechanical  and 
electronic  equipment,  but  I could  still  obtain  specimens  from  the  exchange  win- 
dows, or  from  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who  would  often  bring  me  a 
specimen  or  two  with  a query.  I was  eventually  to  return  on  promotion  back  to 
the  area  of  my  childhood,  and  until  my  retirement  was  able  to  travel  the  lanes 
and  byways  that  I explored  so  long  ago. 

One  day  some  joiners  mentioned  to  me  that  in  a number  of  cable  chambers 
on  one  of  the  nearby  main  roads  there  were  large  spiders,  and  that  some  of  them 
were  hanging  from  the  ceiling  on  large  white  bags.  I investigated  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Cave  spider  Meta  menardi  with  their  egg  sacks  quite  numerous. 
How  they  had  obtained  access  is  a mystery,  but  it  certainly  fulfilled  their  require- 
ments. 

How  things  have  changed  in  my  lifetime,  facilities  for  the  budding  entomol- 
ogist exist  today  that  were  unheard  of  in  my  youth.  There  are  books,  well  illus- 
trated in  colour,  and  keys  to  aid  the  serious  collector  to  name  species.  Superb 
nature  programmes  are  on  the  television.  Specialist  workshops  are  frequently 
held  and  most  provincial  museums  hold  excellent  reference  collections.  These 
are  on  the  plus  side.  However,  commons,  heaths  and  hedgerows  have  gone  to 
housing  estates  or  agriculture,  rivers  and  streams  are  often  lifeless  and  insects  in 
general  are  not  so  numerous.  Attitudes  have  also  changed.  In  my  youth  a per- 
son with  an  insect  net  was  often  approached  with  curiosity,  but  now  the  question 
is  “I  hope  that  you  are  not  catching  those  butterflies”,  then  one  has  to  explain 
that  small  flies  and  other  insects  cannot  be  identified  in  the  field  with  certainty 
unless  minutely  examined,  therefore  a net  is  essential. 

I am  frequently  amused  when  showing  some  of  my  flies  to  people  who  have 
visited  me,  they  often  exclaim  “How  beautiful  they  are,  what  are  they?”.  When 
told  that  they  are  Blowflies,  Bluebottles  and  Greenbottles  the  expression  changes 
to  one  of  horror.  Perhaps  they  do  not  envisage  such  pretty  insects  as  nature’s 
own  disposal  agents. 

My  reference  collections,  no  longer  housed  in  shoe  boxes,  contain  well  over 
thirty  thousand  specimens  of  all  insect  orders.  I still  enjoy  a walk  over  the  cliff 
tops  or  Beeston  Common,  and  the  thrill  of  finding  a specimen  is  still  there  as  it 
was  seventy  odd  years  ago. 
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ON  THE  CHANGING  STATUS  OF  NORFOLK  ORTHOPTERA 
WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DARK  BUSH-CRICKET 
PHOLIDOPTERA  GRISEOAPTERA 
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D.  I.  Richmond 

42  Richmond  Rise,  Reepham,  Norfolk,  NR10  4LS 


Abstract 

. The  distributions  of  some  Norfolk  grasshoppers  and  bush-crickets  are  related  to 
, historical  and  climatic  factors.  Extinctions  of  species  in  the  twentieth  century 
j are  described.  Factors  affecting  the  distribution  of  dark  bush-cricket  Pholidoptera 
griseoaptera  are  discussed  in  detail:  and  its  known  distribution  in  the  county  is 
given. 

3 I 

to 

es  Introduction 

I am  sitting  on  a stile  on  the  high  river  defences  south  of  King’s  Lynn.  Behind 
' me,  the  ruins  of  Wiggenhall  St.  Peter  church,  stand  as  testimony  to  the  changing 
1 fortunes  of  mankind.  Below  me,  the  turgid  waters  of  the  Great  Ouse,  swirling 
and  sinister  between  bare,  muddy  banks  are  an  awesome  power,  now  tamed. 

I reflect  on  the  changing  landscape,  the  ordering  of  the  countryside,  here 
through  immense  engineering  works  commenced  in  Roman  times  and  not  com- 
pleted until  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Elsewhere,  changing  agricultural  prac- 
tice and  settlement  patterns  have  shaped  the  countryside  and  determined  the 
>■  i lives  of  the  creatures  which  live  within  it. 

To  me,  no  creatures  are  more  intimately  bound  to  the  landscape  than  the 

I grasshoppers  and  bush-crickets.  Their  restricted  powers  of  flight  and  dispersal 
t give  a continuity  to  their  existence,  inextricably  linked  to  the  evolving  landscape, 
o Where  grasshoppers  exist  today,  they  are  witness  to  a continuity  of  habitat,  that 
a I year  by  year  has  permitted  the  persistence  of  the  species  since  the  end  of  the  last 

glaciation,  some  10,000  years  or  more  ago. 

Fortunes  will  have  waxed  and  waned.  The  tundra  like  landscape  which  fol- 

I I lowed  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  will  have  held  few  barriers  to  the  spread  of  cold 
tolerant  species  such  as  mottled  grasshopper  Myrmeleotettix  maculatus  which  was 
to  spread  as  far  as  the  Outer  Hebrides  before  the  last  land  bridges  were  severed 
by  the  rising  sea  levels  of  the  post-glacial  period. 

The  ensuing  grasslands  would  have  been  colonised  by  green  and  meadow 
grasshoppers  Omocestus  viridulus  and  Chorthippus  parallelus  which  were  likewise 
to  spread  to  Scotland  and  the  Inner  Isles;  but  the  appearance  of  scrub  and 
woodland  in  the  south  of  England  would  subsequently  restrict  the  grasshopper 
species  to  areas  such  as  Breckland,  which  some  believe  was  never  fully  wooded, 
and  to  coastal  areas  where  salt  tolerant  species  such  as  lesser  marsh  grasshopper 
Chorthippus  albomarginatus  would  have  survived. 

The  emergence  of  man,  from  5000  BC  onwards,  was  to  lead  to  woodland 
clearances  and  a manipulated  landscape  within  which  the  grasshoppers  and 
bush-crickets  could  again  expand. 
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Fig  1:  Boulder  clay  plateau  and  river  systems  in  Norfolk 


Fig  2:  Distribution  of  Dark  Bush-cricket  (Pholidoptera  griseoaptera)  in  Norfolk 
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Table  1 

THE  KNOWN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  P.  GRISEOAPTERA  IN  NORFOLK 

WESTERN  BOUNDARY 

NORTH-EASTERN  BOUNDARY 

Northern  end 

Northern  end 

TG096428  Muckleborough  Hills 

TGI 35381  Bodham  Hill 

TGI 03424  Kelling  Heath  (triangulation  pillar) 

TGI 34373  Baconsthoroe  (Up  Wood) 

TGI  01 41 8 Kelling  Heath  (road) 

TGI 33354  Plumstead 

TGI  07388  Lower  Bod  ham 

TGI  30321  Mannington 

TG084368  Edgefield  Heath 

TG1 17307  Saxthorpe 

TG091381  Holt 

River  Bure 

TG069377  Holt  (common  Hill) 

TG341144  Woodbastick 

TG057375  Little  Thornage 

TG343136  Panxworth 

TG 054364  Thornage 

TG303104  Little  Plumstead 

TG040330  Melton  Constable 

TG301077  Postwick 

TG012320  Swanton  Novers 

River  Yare 

TF975314  Kettlestone 

TF960293  Little  Ryburgh 

Eastern  end 

TF887248  East  Raynham 

TF87321 1 Wellingham 

TF867202  Litcham  Heath 

TF887170  Litcham  Common 

NORTH-EASTERN  ARM 

TF855136  Little  Dunham 

TF817131  Bartholomew's  hills 

TG260250  Swanton  Abbott  (former  common) 

TF819107  Swaffham  Plashes 

TG273247  Scottow 

TF806094  Swaffham  (disused  railway) 

TG317247  TunsteadCarr 

TF816090  Swaffham  (Shouldham  Lane) 

TG338278  Honing  (Newbridge  Common) 

TF826076  Swaffham  (Clarence  Hills) 

TG365277  Ruston  Common 

TF840060  North  Pickenham  warren 

TG367290  Happisburgh  Common 

TF852051  South  Pickenham 

TG388285  Lessingham 

TF856005  Great  Cressingham 

TF887003  Threxton 

TF900020  Saham  Toney 

TF919018  Watton 

TL925995  Way  land  Wood 

TL939962  Stow  Bedon 

TL994977  Rockland  St  Peter 

TM024948  Attleborough  Ling 

TL990845  Harling  (five  ways) 

TM004808  Broomscott  Common 

Southern  end 
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The  Norfolk  landscape 

For  about  two  millennia,  from  Roman  times  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, the  county  witnessed  a stable  agricultural  landscape  whose  character  was  i 
determined  by  the  underlying  soil.  Much  of  central  Norfolk  is  dominated  by 
boulder  clay  (fig  1),  a deep  fertile  soil  amenable  to  agricultural  husbandry,  which 
was  to  have  a profound  effect  on  human  activity  and  the  subsequent  local 
scenery.  The  man  made  parts  of  the  landscape  are  ancient,  intricate  and  irregu- 
lar, abounding  in  copses,  spinneys,  small  ponds  and  mixed  species  hedges  of 
ancient  lineage.  Indeed  the  field  patterns  around  Scole  and  Forncett  in  south 
Norfolk  pre-date  the  Roman  occupation  (Dymond,  1990,  p.47). 

Apart  from  climatic  factors,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  this  countryside 
must  have  provided  a constancy  of  habitat  within  which  the  grasshopper  species 
could  have  abounded  with  little  change  to  their  status  until  the  enclosure  move- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  profound  changes  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  given  us  a glimpse  of  seventeenth  century  Norfolk 
in  his  writings  and  he  describes  the  mole  cricket  Gryllotalpa  gryllotalpa  as  “comon 
in  fenny  places  butt  wee  haue  met  with  them  also  in  dry  places  dunghills  and  church 
yards  of  this  citty  [Norwich]”  (Browne,  1662).  There  can  be  few,  if  any,  Norfolk 
naturalists  or  country  people  alive  today,  who  have  heard  the  nightjar  like 
purring  of  this  creature  at  the  entrance  to  its  burrows,  for  it  is  last  recorded  by 
Henry  Thouless  in  1921  writing  that  “ several  specimens  were  brought  to  me  some 
years  ago  from  Shottesham  Common ” (Thouless,  1921). 

Another  wetland  species  lost  to  Norfolk  in  the  twentieth  century  is  the  large 
marsh  grasshopper  Stethophyma  grossum.  Formerly  present  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk 
and  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads,  this  insect  was  probably  abundant 
before  the  quaking  bogs  and  sedge  fens  were  tamed  and  brought  into  agricultural 
use.  In  the  west  of  the  county  it  was  recorded  from  the  King’s  Lynn  area  (19th 
century)  and  from  Stow  Bardolph  Fen  (cl 920).  The  last  known  observation  was 
by  K.  C.  Durrant  at  Wolferton  marshes  in  1968,  in  an  area  now  lost  to  scrub  (K. 
C.  Durrant,  pers.comm).  In  the  Broads  there  are  records  from  Horning  (19th 
century),  Belton  Bog  (1911),  Irstead  (cl920),  Woodbastwick  (E.T.  Daniels, 
1938)  and  How  Hill  (S.A.  Manning,  1939).  Detailed  searches  of  former  habi- 
tats by  J.W.  Ismay  in  1974  failed  to  find  any  records  (Ismay,  1974). 

But  as  I sit  on  my  stile,  my  mind  turns  to  commoner  species.  In  the  reeds, 
at  the  edge  of  these  turgid  waters  I have  just  secured  the  first  fenland  record  of 
short-winged  conehead  Conocephalus  dorsalis.  A diminutive,  vivid  green  insect 
with  brown  dorsal  stripe,  long  waving  antennae  and  stunted  wings  covering  only 
half  the  abdomen,  it  must  be  common  throughout  the  fens,  but  its  cryptic  col- 
oration and  generally  inaudible,  high  pitched  song,  make  it  a most  difficult  insect 
to  census.  It  is  abundant  at  Dersingham  Bog  where  it  is  readily  swept  from  tus- 
socky vegetation,  and  at  Roydon  Common  near  King’s  Lynn  where  it  is  found 
among  cross-leaved  heath  Erica  tetralix  and  Rush  Juncus  sp. 

Inland  it  is  found  at  Foulden  Common  and  Carbrooke,  which  drain  to  the 
west;  and  at  Seaming  Fen  and  Buxton  Heath  which  drain  to  the  east,  indicating 
that  historically  it  must  have  been  present  throughout  many  of  the  wet  meadow 
systems  in  Norfolk.  Indeed  there  could  well  be  many  inland  sites  awaiting  redis- 
covery and  a search  of  wetter,  ancient  commons  could  well  yield  exciting  discov- 
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eries.  The  insect  is  well  documented  throughout  the  northern  broads  systems, 

and  in  coastal  dunes  from  Holme  to  Salthouse,  and  from  Eccles  to  Winterton. 

s 

f I 

1 1 Dark  bush-cricket  Pholidoptera  griseoaptera 

1 For  me,  the  most  intriguing  insect  researched  over  the  last  few  years  is  the  dark 
bush-cricket  Pholidoptera  griseoaptera.  When  provisional  distribution  maps  were 
! published  in  1991  (Richmond  and  Irwin,  1991)  it  was  already  clear  that  the 
i presence  of  the  insect  was  correlated  with  historic  land  use  patterns,  and  that  the 
insect  was  abundant  throughout  the  ancient  countryside  of  mid  and  south 
; Norfolk  where  the  legacy  of  old  commons  and  small  field  systems  provided  ideal 
s habitat.  It  was  absent  from  the  west  of  the  county  where  the  majority  of  the 
hedgerows  are  of  relatively  recent  origin,  and  from  the  north-east  of  the  county 
. | where  the  intensive  arable  landscape  is  likewise  bounded  by  rectilinear 
hedgerows  dating  from  the  parliamentary  enclosures  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

5 j Nonetheless,  the  distribution  as  mapped  at  that  time  remained  intriguing. 

, Where  was  the  western  boundary,  and  could  the  isolated  colonies  in  the  north  be 
linked  back  to  the  main  distribution? 

Dark  bush-cricket  is  a large,  robust  insect,  the  male  is  grey  and  black  and  the 
, female  brown.  The  underside  of  the  abdomen  is  bright  yellow  in  both  sexes. 

The  insect  is  flightless,  its  vestigial  wings  being  used  to  generate  its  distinctive 
. i ‘song’  of  brisk  chirps,  delivered  from  dense  cover.  Its  favoured  habitat  is  tangled 
hedgerows  and  low  scrub,  particularly  bramble  and  nettle.  It  will  move  out  into 
field  margins  and  unkempt  roadside  verges  indicating  a predisposition  for  disper- 
i sal,  though  its  flightless  nature  and  two  year  life  cycle  render  progress  slow. 

The  insect  lays  its  eggs  in  the  autumn  in  soft  rotting  wood  or  crevices  in 
bark.  There  is  little  development  before  winter.  Development  of  the  egg  is 
resumed  the  following  spring  and  continues  until  autumn,  at  which  stage  the 
fully  developed  embryo  enters  diapause  until  its  second  spring,  when  it  becomes 
active  again  hatching  in  4-6  weeks  as  a first  instar  nymph.  The  nymphs  are  dark 
brown  with  a pale  dorsal  stripe,  and  will  pass  through  six  nymphal  instars  before 
reaching  maturity  during  July.  From  then  until  October  or  November  they  are 
active  by  day  and  night,  their  brisk  regular  call  making  them  particularly 
amenable  to  census  work,  and  in  country  lanes  they  can  readily  be  researched 
from  a moving  car,  especially  toward  dusk  when  their  song  is  particularly  notice- 
able. 

The  development  of  the  egg  stage  has  precise  temperature  requirements 
(Hartley  and  Warne,  1973)  which  it  will  be  argued  in  the  following  paragraphs, 
have  served  to  determine  the  Norfolk  distribution  in  association  with  the  avail- 
ability of  suitable  habitat. 

The  development  of  the  embryo  during  the  first  spring  and  summer  appears 
to  require  a minimum  temperature  threshold  of  1 1°C,  with  an  accumulated  tem- 
perature input  of  800  day-degrees  above  this  value.  Hartley  and  Warne  used 
data  from  meteorological  stations  throughout  England  and  Wales  to  compile  a 
map  of  temperature  zones  which  correlated  well  with  the  national  distribution  of 
the  insect.  The  Norfolk  population  lies  within  a zone  where  available  tempera- 
tures are  marginal,  so  that  die  local  population  must  be  particularly  susceptible 
to  prolonged  changes  in  weather  patterns. 

H.H.  Lamb  has  reconstructed  the  temperatures  in  central  England  over  the 
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last  12,000  years  (Lamb,  1987).  These  show  temperatures  reaching  their  maxi- 
mum about  4000  BC,  at  which  time  dark  bush-cricket  must  have  been  common 
throughout  suitable  habitat  in  Great  Britain  as  far  north  as  Galloway  in 
Scotland.  Subsequently  temperatures  were  to  fall,  reaching  their  nadir  in  the 
Little  Ice  Age  of  the  1600s.  At  this  time  the  insect  must  have  been  restricted  to 
particularly  favourable  habitats  in  south  and  mid-Norfolk,  where  the  ancient  pat- 
tern of  hedgerows  and  ditches  could  provide  protective  micro-habitats,  from 
which  it  could  subsequently  expand  when  temperatures  recovered  in  later  cen- 
turies. That  recovery  would  be  in  a very  constrained  habitat  with  rigid  geo- 
graphic boundaries  determined  by  physical  features  such  as  rivers  and  the  pat- 
terns of  land  use  (compare  figures  1 and  2). 

Faden’s  map  of  Norfolk  published  in  1797  gives  us  a fortunate  picture  of 
pre-enclosure  Norfolk  in  a detailed  inch  to  the  mile  survey  showing  all  the  old 
heaths  and  commons  now  lost  from  the  landscape  but  often  preserved  in  place 
names.  By  using  this  map,  fortunately  republished  in  a modern  edition 
(Barringer,  1989),  it  has  been  possible  to  plot  the  present  day  distribution  of 
dark  bush-cricket  onto  a picture  of  a historic  Norfolk  landscape  and  to  witness 
the  correlations  between  geographical  factors  and  the  presence  or  otherwise  of 
the  insect. 

The  indications  are  that  the  range  of  the  insect  is  still  expanding.  It  can  be 
found  along  disused  railways,  which  until  the  late  1950s  were  kept  clear  of  scrub 
or  rank  vegetation  as  a precaution  against  fire  from  steam  locomotives.  It  has 
also  colonised  hedgerows  bordering  new  stretches  of  road,  as  well  as  parliamen- 
tary enclosure  hedgerows  penetrating  into  formerly  open  countryside.  But  in  all 
cases  these  new  habitats  must  be  contiguous  with  established  populations. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  formally  document  the  known  boundaries  of 
the  species  so  that  later  naturalists  can  assess  whether  or  not  the  species  is 
expanding  its  range.  Absence  from  an  area  can  never  be  proved,  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  term  ‘absent’  in  the  following  paragraphs  implies  that  the  insect 
could  not  be  heard  at  a particular  locality  whereas  nearby  there  was  abundant 
audible  evidence  of  its  presence.  It  is  still  possible  that  new  colonies  could  be 
found  to  the  west  of  the  currently  known  boundary,  or  in  the  north-east  of  its 
range  where  little  recording  has  been  done  north  of  the  River  Bure.  Present  day 
naturalists  are  encouraged  to  add  to  the  store  of  knowledge  presented  here,  and 
in  the  tetrad  distribution  map  of  the  currently  known  range  (fig  2). 


The  western  boundary 

P.  griseoaptera  is  found  along  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  west  to 
Broomscott  Common,  Garboldisham.  There  is  a cluster  of  records  around 
Harling,  linked  along  the  line  of  the  former  East  Harling  Heath  to  more  easterly 
populations  at  Kenninghall.  The  River  Thet  appears  to  be  the  boundary  north 
from  Harling  as  far  as  Attleborough  Ling  (see  table  1 for  grid  references  of  all 
boundary  points  mentioned  in  the  text).  The  boundary  then  turns  westward 
through  Rockland  St.  Peter  to  Stow  Bedon  where  it  is  present  on  the  disused 
railway.  Visits  to  Thompson  Common  and  the  area  of  the  former  Merton 
Common,  further  to  the  west,  failed  to  yield  any  records. 

It  is  present  at  Wayland  Wood,  where  the  long  history  of  coppice  manage- 
ment will  have  preserved  continuously  open  habitat  with  shrubby  undercover, 
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then  around  the  north  of  Watton  through  the  former  Ovington  and  Saham 
Commons  to  Saham  Toney.  The  known  boundary  then  turns  west  to  Threxton 
and  Great  Cressingham  before  being  constrained  by  the  former  Swaffham 
Heath,  which  is  skirted  with  records  from  South  Pickenham,  North  Pickenham 
1 Warren  and  Clarence  Hills,  Swaffham.  There  are  records  from  the  eastern  end 
of  Shouldham  Lane,  Swaffham  before  the  west-most  point  of  the  known  Norfolk 
distribution  is  reached  where  the  old  A47  crosses  the  disused  Swaffham  to 
King’s  Lynn  railway  line. 

North  of  Swaffham  the  known  distribution  follows  the  A 1065  from 
Swaffham  Plashes,  recorded  as  Blowfield  Common  on  Faden’s  map,  to 
Bartholomew’s  Hills  south  of  Castle  Acre.  It  appears  to  be  absent  from  Castle 
Acre,  Newton,  East  and  West  Lexham  and  Weasenham  All  saints,  the  known 
J boundary  points  being  further  to  the  east  at  Little  Dunham,  Litcham  Common, 
e Litcham  Heath,  Wellingham  Common  and  East  Raynham  from  where  the  infant 
\ River  Wensum  curving  south  of  Fakenham  provides  a boundary,  excluding  the 
insect  from  seemingly  suitable  habitat  at  West  Raynham  and  Helhoughton 
s Common. 

North  of  the  Wensum,  the  known  boundary  follows  a line  from  Little 
Ryburgh  (Fox  Hills)  to  Kettlestone  and  Swanton  Novers,  another  ancient  wood- 
5 land.  It  is  present  at  the  western  edge  of  Melton  Constable,  then  north  to 
3 Thomage  and  Little  Thornage.  Known  sites  then  pass  south  of  Holt  to 
s Edgefield  Heath  and  Bodham,  before  linking  up  through  Kelling  Heath  to  the 
northern  most  known  site  at  Muckleborough  Hill. 

1 


f The  eastern  boundary 

i The  colonies  through  Kelling  and  Bodham  Heaths  appear  to  be  a northern 
; extension  of  the  main  range  whose  boundary  passes  eastward  from  Edgefield 
[ i Heath  to  Bodham  Hill,  then  southwards  to  Baconsthorpe,  Plumstead, 
Mannington  and  Saxthorpe.  Records  are  mainly  from  roadside  verges,  wood- 
■ land  edges  and  boundaries  of  old  ponds.  There  are  no  records  from  similar 
habitats  further  to  the  east,  for  instance  at  Matlaske  or  Itteringham.  From 
Saxthorpe,  the  River  Bure  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  insect’s  dis- 
tribution as  far  as  Woodbastwick  and  Panxworth,  except  for  an  intriguing  arm 
which  extends  north  of  the  Bure  from  Swanton  Abbott  to  Lessingham.  The 
course  of  this  arm,  as  traced  on  Faden’s  map,  follows  a network  of  ancient  com- 
mons linking  Swanton  Common,  Scottow  Hill,  Tunstead  Common,  Newbridge 
Common  (Honing),  Ruston  Common,  Happisburgh  Common  and  so  to 
Lessingham.  Little  evidence  of  these  commons  remains  on  the  ground. 

Returning  to  Panxworth,  the  boundary  angles  back  toward  Little  Plumstead 
and  thence  south  to  Postwick,  encircling  the  eighteenth  century  extent  of 
Mousehold  Heath.  There  are  no  records  at  present  from  Blofield,  Brundall  or 
Strumpshaw  though  the  possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out.  South  of  the  River  Yare 
the  insect  is  present  in  all  areas  surveyed,  except  the  grazing  marshes  in  the  his- 
toric flood  plain  of  the  river.  It  is  present  into  the  south-east  comer  of  the  coun- 
ty with  the  east  most  known  sites  being  the  former  Wheatacre  and  Burgh  St. 
Peter  Commons. 

Colonies  also  exist  to  the  east  of  the  River  Waveney  at  Bradwell  and  Belton 
Common.  These  are  probably  contiguous  with  Suffolk  populations  rather  than 
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with  the  main  Norfolk  distribution,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  Haddiscoi 
marshes. 

I 
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The  mosses  and  liverworts  (collectively  Bryophytes)  are  small  inconspicuous:*: 


plants.  Nonetheless,  they  are  important  ecologically  as  indicators  of  micro-habi4 
tat,  and  this  importance  has  been  emphasised  in  many  of  the  volumes  of  the  new  I 
National  Vegetation  Classification  (e.g.  Rodwell  1991).  Also,  because  of  their, 
sensitivity  to  certain  types  of  air  pollution,  some  of  them  are  important  as  polluU 
tion  indicators  (Burton  1990).  Leaving  all  such  utilitarian  considerations  aside, 
however,  they  are  fascinating  plants  which  are  well  worth  studying  just  for  theii 
own  sake. 
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The  History  of  Recording 

Mundford  (in  White  1863)  published  the  first  county  list  of  bryophytes;  prior  to 
1863  such  records  as  there  were  had  been  scattered  throughout  the  literature. 
Mundford  attempted  to  show  the  distribution  of  bryophytes  by  reference  to  four 
subdivisions  of  the  county,  viz.  East,  North  Central,  South  Central,  and  West. 
No  other  notes  accompanied  his  list. 

Burrell  (in  Nicholson  1914)  produced  a much  more  comprehensive  list 
which  gave  comments  on  abundance  and  localities. 

E.L.  Swann  (in  Petch  & Swann  1968)  produced  an  updated  and  expanded 
list,  preceded  by  an  introduction  giving  details  of  additions,  and  losses.  Again, 
his  list  gives  assessments  of  abundance,  and  details  of  localities,  although  in 
some  instances  these  take  the  form  of  10  kilometer  grid  square  references.  This 
was  further  updated  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Flora  (Swann  1975). 

Swann’9  final  major  contribution  to  Norfolk  bryology  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Bryological  Society  (Swann  1982). 

In  1981  the  BBS  published  its  Census  Catalogue  (Corley  & Hill  1981); 
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many  known  Norfolk  species  were  missing  from  this  list,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
voucher  specimens  had  not  been  deposited  with  the  BBS  referees.  In  the  years 
since  then  most  of  these  gaps  have  been  filled  and  several  new  species  added  to 
the  flora,  details  of  which  have  been  published  both  in  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society,  and  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  BBS. 

Stevenson  has  published  checklists  for  both  mosses  (1992),  and  liverworts 
1 (1993).  These  only  list  species  and  detail  changes  in  nomenclature,  and  include 

only  those  species  which  have  been  verified  by  vouchers:  they  therefore  do  not 
„ truly  reflect  the  flora  inasmuch  as  some  species  which  certainly  exist  in  the  coun- 
ty have  been  excluded  until  such  time  as  vouchers  become  available.  These 
checklists,  unlike  earlier  publications,  make  no  reference  to  either  abundance  or 
location. 

Another  major  project  which  has  impinged  on  the  study  of  Norfolk 
bryophytes,  has  been  the  national  Bryophyte  Atlas  recording  scheme,  initiated  by 
the  Bryological  Society.  This  has  culminated  in  the  publication  of  three  volumes 
(Hill,  Preston  & Smith  1991,  1992,  1993)  showing  the  distribution  of  British 
Bryophytes.  Although  these  volumes  give  an  indication  of  the  broad  distribution 
patterns  of  bryophytes  in  Norfolk  they  are  by  no  means  complete.  The  criteria 
on  which  records  were  accepted  were  such  that  many  of  the  Norfolk  records 
were  not  plotted,  and  in  any  case  many  parts  of  the  county  have  been  poorly 
recorded. 

A very  recent  project,  which  has  also  stimulated  recording  in  the  county,  has 
u$  been  the  BBS  scheme  to  record  epiphytic  bryophytes  on  a broad  east  - west  belt 
across  southern  Britain,  in  order  to  establish  a data  base  against  which  future 
changes  in  the  flora  can  be  measured.  Epiphytic  bryophytes  are  particularly  sen- 
sitive  to  air  pollution  levels. 

u- 

K Changes  in  the  Flora 

Table  1 enumerates  changes  in  the  numbers  of  mosses  and  liverworts  in  Norfolk. 
[This  compares  with  a total  of  7 1 1 mosses  and  342  liverworts  for  the  UK  as  a 
whole] . 


Table  1 

Mosses 

Liverworts 

Mundford 

132 

35 

Burrell 

235 

59 

Swann  (Flora) 

273 

78 

Swann  (J.  Bryol) 

237 

77 

Stevenson 

271 

82 

:d 

n, 

in 

is 

ie 


The  raw  numbers  in  Table  1 appear  to  show  a more-or-less  steady  increase 
in  numbers  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  This  is  not  to  say  that  environmental 
changes  have  systematically  favoured  bryophytes  over  this  period:  most  of  the 
increases  can  be  attributed  to  other  factors,  such  as  increased  field  work  and  the 
availability  of  better  identification  guides  (Smith  1978;  1990),  enabling  more 
confident  recognition  of  critical  species. 

The  apparent  decline  in  numbers  which  appears  between  1968  and  1982 
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can  be  attributed  to  changes  in  practise.  In  1968  Swann  took  his  figures  from 
those  given  in  the  currently  available  Census  Catalogues  of  the  British 
Bryological  Society  (Warburg  1963;  Paton  1965).  By  1982  he  appears  to  have 
become  more  critical,  and  many  of  the  older  records  in  the  Census  Catalogues 
were  deemed  to  have  become  extinct  in  Norfolk,  and  were  therefore  expunged. 

Of  the  new  records  which  have  been  made  since  1982,  only  17  represent 
genuine  additions  to  the  flora.  The  other  22  represent  confirmations  of  already 
published  records. 

Swann,  both  in  the  Flora  (Petch  & Swann  1968)  and  in  his  later  (1982) 
account  of  the  bryophytes  of  the  county,  made  comments  on  changes.  In  1968, 
Racomitrium  lanuginosum,  Amblyodon  dealbatus  and  Antitrichia  curtipendula  were 
pronounced  certainly  extinct,  and  Splachnum  ampullaceum  was  thought  to  be  in 
the  same  category. 

By  the  time  of  the  Supplement  (Swann  1975)  both  the  Racomitrium  and  the. 
Splachnum  had  been  refound.  However,  since  their  rediscovery  in  1978  neither' 
has  been  seen,  despite  fairly  intensive  searching  at  their  last  known  sites.  Are. 
they  to  be  regarded  as  extinct  again? 

When  does  a species  become  extinct?  In  order  to  be  pronounced  extinct  it 
must  first  have  been  known  to  exist.  It  then  disappears.  How  many  years  does> 
it  have  to  remain  unrecorded  for  before  it  can  be  pronounced  officially  extinct?- 
There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules,  though  a lack  of  sightings  over  a 50  year  period: 
must  arouse  grave  suspicion.  Lack  of  sightings  may,  however,  indicate  lack  oft 
searching  as  much  as  anything  else,  since  bryophytes  are  capable  of  surviving  ini 
obscure  micro-habitats. 

‘Extinctions’  may  be  attributed  to  a)  the  genuine  disappearance  of  a species  - 
possibly  due  to  habitat,  climatic  or  environmental  change,  b)  observer  blind 
spot,  c)  the  erratic  appearance  of  species  which  are  on  the  edge  of  their  range,  d) 
lack  of  field  work  in  suitable  localities. 

At  least  two  recently  reported  species,  Dicranum  fuscescens,  and  Hedwigia  cili- 
ata,  have  only  been  found  once.  Both  are  dominantly  northern  and  western 
species  and  are  probably  on  the  edge  of  their  range.  Occurrences  are  therefore 
likely  to  be  sporadic,  and  only  as  and  when  suitable  habitats  become  available. 
(The  Dicranum  has  been  found  recently  in  Suffolk,  in  a similar  habitat  to  that  in 
which  it  was  found  in  Norfolk). 

The  habitat  preferences  of  recorders  undoubtedly  also  play  some  part  in 
what  gets  recorded;  a substantial  number  of  recent  new  records  come  from  pits 
and  quarries,  reflecting  exploitation  of  a previously  underworked  habitat. 


The  Nature  of  Records 

In  order  to  evaluate  change  in  a flora  we  have  to  be  able  to  make  comparisons 
with  the  situations  that  existed  in  the  past;  this  means  consulting  old  records, 
which  raises  the  question:  what  constitutes  a valid  record?  An  apparently  simple 
concept,  but  one  which  is,  in  fact,  bedevilled  with  problems.  Irwin  (1990)  has 
outlined  some  of  these  problems,  in  relation  to  insects,  but  many  of  the  same 
general  points  hold  true  for  mosses. 

Published  records  are  often  of  varying  quality,  for,  although  some  species 
may  be  reliably  identified  in  the  field  by  even  tyro  bryologists,  other  species  may 
only  be  identifiable  by  experts.  And  even  experts  make  mistakes  from  time  to 


time  (Watson  1985).  The  most  reliable  records  are  based  on  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  the  specimens,  but  even  then  problems  may  arise  with  older  records, 
where  the  species  has  since  been  ‘split’.  Ideally  a record  should  be  backed  up  by 
a voucher  specimen  which,  in  cases  of  doubt,  can  be  independently  verified. 

Most  of  the  records  of  bryophytes  from  Norfolk  are  supported  by  voucher 
specimens,  but  there  are  still  some,  even  some  accepted  by  the  Census 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Bryological  Society,  which  appear  to  be  based  solely  on 
printed  reports  - often  of  some  antiquity. 

Another  source  for  records  are  the  cards  held  by  the  Biological  Record 
Centres  in  museums.  These  too  may  be  of  variable  quality,  with  a single  record 
card  holding  an  amalgamation  of  records  made  by  different  people,  at  different 
times,  and  at  different  sites.  Trying  to  check  up  on  a suspect  record  is  almost 
impossible,  especially  if  the  record  is  undated,  unlocalised  and  the  recorder 
unspecified. 

The  figures  in  Table  1 show  absolute  changes.  What  they  do  not  record  are 
changes  in  relative  abundance  - data  which  are  much  harder  to  come  by.  Whilst 
it  is  true  that  Burrell,  Petch  & Swann,  and  Swann  do  give  some  indications  of 
abundance  [common;  rare;  etc]  the  bases  for  these  estimates  were  never  stated, 
so  these  measures  remain  subjective.  Modern  mapping  methods  may  succeed  in 
giving  more  objective  measures,  but,  as  with  any  group  of  small  organisms  which 
pose  identification  problems,  accurate  estimations  of  abundance  will  always  be 
difficult  to  achieve. 

Experience  suggests  that,  whilst  most  of  the  estimates  of  abundance  suggest- 
ed by  Swann  (1982)  are  valid,  some  may  be  less  so.  This  may  reflect  genuine 
change  occurring,  but  it  may  also  reflect  the  existence  of  identification  ‘blind 
spots’,  on  the  part  of  both  Swann  and  subsequent  recorders.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  be  sure  which  is  the  case. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  confusion  conservationists,  planners,  etc.,  demand 
access  to  accurate  information  about  the  status  of  species.  It  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  provide.  Much  of  the  information  currently  available  is  still  far  too  subjective 
and  based  on  inadequate  knowledge.  And  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  unless  there  is  a massive  surge  of  interest  in  bryophyte  recording. 


Recent  Additions  to  the  Norfolk  List. 

New  records  continue  to  be  made  - over  the  last  few  years  it  has  averaged  out  at 
about  2 species  per  annum.  Where  do  these  ‘new’  species  come  from? 

In  some  instances  they  have  arrived  in  this  country  from  elsewhere,  and, 
finding  conditions  to  their  liking,  have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  and 
then  spread.  Such  alien  species  as  Campylopus  introflexus,  and  Onhodontium  lin- 
eare,  clearly  fall  into  this  group.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  species  have 
been  present  in  the  county  for  some  time  now.  When  does  a ‘new’  species  cease 
to  be  new?). 

Other  species  may  have  invaded,  from  elsewhere  in  Europe  or  the  U.K.  as  a 
result  of  changing  environmental  conditions.  The  general  acidification  resulting 
from  air  pollution  has  undoubtedly  encouraged  the  spread  of  some  species.  The 
mosses  Dicranwn  montunum  and  D.  tauvicwn , and  the  liverwort  Ptilidiwn  pulcher- 
rimum  fall  into  this  category.  P.  pulcherrimum  was  first  recorded  in  1968;  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  recorded  increasingly  frequently.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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two  species  of  Dicranum  have  both  only  been  recorded  in  the  last  few  years  and, 
as  yet,  neither  seems  to  be  common. 

Evidence  from  other  parts  of  the  country  suggests  that,  as  air  pollution  is 
cleared  up,  species  driven  out  by  poor  air  conditions  are  able  to  make  very  dra- 
matic comebacks.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  happens  in  Norfolk.  Will  the 
new,  pollution  tolerant  species  listed  above  succeed  in  spreading?  Or  will  they 
yield  to  a resurgence  of  such  clean  air  species  as  Ulota  crispa  and  Cryphaea  hetero- 
malla? 

Platygyrium  repens,  is  another  species  which  appears  to  be  spreading  both 
nationally  and  within  the  county. 

Other  new  species  reflect  new  taxonomic  ideas:  the  Bryum  erythrocarpum 
complex,  regarded  as  a single  rather  rare  species  by  Burrell  (Nicholson  1914),  has- 
now  been  subdivided  into  a complex  of  nine  species,  eight  of  which  have  been: 
recorded  for  the  county.  Some  of  these  species  are  common,  whereas  others  still . 
appear  to  be  rare,  but  this  may  reflect  inexperience  on  the  part  of  recorders,  or 
inadequate  searching  of  suitable  habitats.  Dicranella  staphylina  is  another 
species,  recognised  only  comparatively  recently  (Whitehouse  1969),  yet  now 
known  to  be  quite  common  in  the  county.  Presumably  it  has  always  been  there,, 
but  has,  in  the  past,  been  recorded  as  some  other  closely  allied  species. 

A major  source  of  new  records  must,  however,  be  due  to  increased  field-  :: 
work,  whether  stimulated  by  monitoring  schemes,  conservation  surveys,  or  what- 
ever. 

Field  experience  of  a species  is  an  important  aid  to  finding  it,  since  the  ‘jizz’ 
of  a plant,  and  details  of  its  precise  habitat  requirements  are  rarely  provided  by 
books  alone.  Species  such  as  Brachythecium  mildeanum,  not  recognised  as  a dis- 
tinct species  to  earlier  generations  and  consequently  overlooked  by  them,  have 
proved  (despite  the  statement  by  George  1992)  to  be  fairly  widespread,  r; 
Similarly,  Rhynchostegiella  tenella,  formerly  regarded  as  rare,  has  proved  to  be 
quite  widespread  - in  the  right,  rather  specialised  habitat,  i.e.  at  the  base  of 
oolitic  tombstones. 

Changes  in  specific  habitats 

Table  2 attempts  to  enumerate  some  of  the  many  factors  which  have  had  an 
influence  in  changing  the  British,  and  Norfolk,  countryside  over  the  last  125 
years,  as  well  as  to  list  some  of  the  significant  recording  events  in  the  history  of 
the  county. 


Table  2 

1994: 


125  years  of  the  NNNS. 


1981: 


Wildlife  & Countryside  Act  - more  formal  protection  for  various  plant  and 
animal  species  (eventually  extended  to  cover  some  species  of  bryophytes). 


1972: 


Broads  Authority  established  - better  protection  for  Broadland  and  its 
habitats. 


1969: 


Farming  & Wildlife  Advisory  Groups  instituted. 

Declaration  of  Areas  of  Outstanding  Natural  Beauty:  North  Norfolk  Coast; 
Countryside  Act  passed;  Publication  of  Petch  & Swann’s  Flora  of  Norfolk. 


1968: 
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1965:  Outbreak  of  Dutch  Elm  disease  started  at  Tewkesbury,  and  spread  rapidly. 

1959:  Formation  of  BTCV  - growing  public  involvement  in  practical  conserva- 

tion and  habitat  management. 


1953: 

1949: 

1947: 

1939-45: 

1926: 

1919: 


Myxomatosis  introduced  into  the  U.K.  - decline  in  rabbit  numbers,  inva- 
sion of  open  habitats  by  scrub. 

National  Parks  & Access  to  the  Countryside  Act;  Foundation  of  Nature 
Conservancy  (later  Nature  Conservancy  Council;  now  English  Nature). 

Agriculture  Act  - leading  to  increasing  agricultural  intensification;  more 
habitat  loss. 

World  War  II  - the  need  for  increased  food  production  led  to  marginal  land 
being  taken  into  cultivation,  with  consequent  losses  in  habitat. 

Foundation  of  Norfolk  Naturalist’s  Trust;  Foundation  of  Council  for  the 
Protection  of  Rural  England. 

Foundation  of  Forestry  Commission  - pines  started  to  spread  across  the 
Breck. 


1914-18: 


1912 


World  War  I - marginal  land  taken  into  cultivation,  with  losses  in  habitat. 
However,  post  war  agricultural  slump  allowed  much  land  to  revert  to 
heath,  etc;  Nicholson’s  Flora  of  Norfolk  (1914) 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Nature  Reserves  formed. 


1895 


Foundation  of  National  Trust. 


1869 

1866 

1863 


Formation  of  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalist’s  Society. 

Publication  of  Kirby  Trimmer’s  Flora  of  Norfolk. 

Publication  of  Mundford’s  list  of  Norfolk  plants,  in  White’s  Directory. 


Agricultural  habitats 

The  nature  and  number  of  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  125 
years  have  been  enormous.  The  balance  of  farming  has,  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  changed  from  mixed  to  dominantly  arable;  crops  have  changed;  cultiva- 
tion practises  have  changed,  and  land  has  gone  into  and  out  of  cultivation, 
chiefly  as  a result  of  wars  and  subsequent  periods  of  economic  decline  in  the 
farming  industry. 

Some  species  have,  apparently,  become  very  rare  as  a result  of  these 
changes,  of  which  probably  the  most  important  has  been  the  virtual  abandon- 
ment of  fallows.  Certainly  the  once  common  liverwort  species  of  fallow  fields, 
Riccia  glauca  & R.  sorocarpa,  although  still  widely  scattered,  are  now  rarely  found 
in  any  quantity.  However,  the  habitat  is  undoubtedly  underworked,  probably 
because  the  small  size  of  most  stubble  field  bryophvtes  means  that  there  is  little 
alternative  to  back  breaking  work  on  hands  and  knees.  Where  fields  are  investi- 
gated they  can  still  turn  up  gems:  the  re-discovery  of  Sphaerocarpos  michelli  in 
1989  subsequently  led  to  its  rediscovery7  over  a much  wider  area.  Its  present  dis- 
tribution looks  as  if  it  might  be  tied  quite  closely  to  specific  soil  types:  more 
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detailed  work  is  required,  searching  those  areas  with  the  appropriate  soil  type. 

The  disappearance  of  Splachnum  ampullaceum,  a species  which  grows  on  cow  : 
dung,  is  probably  related  to  the  changing  pattern  of  animal  husbandry.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  too  whether  the  changing  composition  of  dung,  with  • 
higher  levels  of  hormone  additives,  might  have  affected  the  issue. 

Heathland  is  a habitat  which,  in  Norfolk  as  elsewhere,  has  much  diminished  i 
in  area.  In  the  past,  although  fire  may  have  been  one  of  the  management  ( 
options  used,  grazing  would  have  been  the  main  control  on  plant  growth. 
Nowadays  fires  are  much  more  prevalent,  and  this  seems  to  have  had  a deleteri- 
ous effect  on  some  of  the  chief  heathland  species  of  bryophytes.  Species  such  as 
Campylopus  brevipilus,  and  Dicranum  spurium  have  not  been  seen  for  some  time. 


Rocks:  natural  & artificial 

The  geological  map  of  Norfolk  is  very  misleading.  A casual  glance  might  suggest 
that  chalk  is  the  dominant  rock  type  and  that  limy  habitats  would  therefore  be 
common.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  the  chalk  is  largely  covered  by  ai 
veneer  of  glacial  deposits,  many  of  which  consist  of  acidic  sands  and  gravels. 

The  widespread  use  of  lime  as  an  agricultural  fertiliser  and  the  comparatively 
high  costs  of  transporting  such  a low  value  commodity  meant  that,  in  former 
times,  lime  (or  marl)  pits  were  a prominent  feature  of  the  landscape.  Indeed  ini 
some  areas  there  is  one  in  practically  every  field  (Prince  1964).  Such  habitats 
must  have  housed  much  larger  populations  of  some  of  the  more  pronounced  cal- 
cicole  species,  such  as  Seligeria  spp.,  which  at  present  are  relatively  rare. 

There  are  a number  of  species  of  moss  (Table  3)  which  are  found  growing: 
either  exclusively,  or  more  or  less  so,  on  rock.  They  tend  to  fall  into  two  main 
groups:  calcifuges  (a),  and  calcicoles  (b). 


I " 
I - 


1 '■ 


In  a county  such  as  Norfolk,  where  natural  exposures  of  lithified  rock  are 
rare,  the  majority  of  these  species  are  associated  with  human  constructions  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Buildings,  especially  churches,  and  funerary  monuments 
and  markers  are  the  most  important  habitats  for  such  plants. 

As  the  list  shows,  the  majority  of  these  epiliths  are  calcicoles  - which  reflects 
the  fact  that,  until  comparatively  recently,  the  easiest  stone  to  obtain  for  build- 


& 


Table  3 


Pseudocrossidium  revolutum  b 

Didymodon  rigidulus  b 

D.  luridus  b 

D.  vinealis  b 

Rhynchostegium  murale  b 

Schistidium  apocarpum  b 

Grimmia  pulvinata  b 

G.  trichophylla  a 

Gyroweisia  tenuis  b 

Hedwigia  ciliata  a 


Leptobarbula  berica  b 

Orthotrichum  anomalum  b 

O.  cupulatum  b 

Rhynchostegiella  tenella  b 

Seligeria  calcarea  b 

S.  paucifolia  b 

Tortula  intermedia  b 

T.  marginata  b 

T.  muralis  b 

Trichostomopsis  umbrosa  b 


ings  and  gravestones  was  oolitic  limestone  from  Lincolnshire.  With  the  advent 
of  the  railways  (Dove  1992)  more  exotic,  and  more  acid  stones  began  to  be 
imported.  However,  few  of  these  stones  appear  to  have  been  colonised:  this 


could  be  because  the  sources  of  potential  propagules  lie  too  far  away,  or  because 
the  stones  are  more  rapidly  colonised  by  lichens,  thus  making  it  difficult  for 
bryophytes  to  gain  a footing.  An  additional  factor  is  that  many  of  these  imports, 
being  decorative,  are  highly  polished,  which  again  makes  them  difficult  to 
) colonise. 

Two  species  of  acid  epiliths  have  been  found,  Grimmia  trichophylla  and 
Hedwigia  ciliata.  The  Hedwigia  occurred  on  a quarry  ramp,  since  destroyed, 
which  had  been  surfaced  by  chippings  of  syenite;  the  Grimmia  occurs  on  a sand- 
: stone  ledge  on  a Victorian  church. 


Wetlands  and  Fens 

Swann  (in  Petch  & Swann  1978)  was  moved  to  observe  that  a number  of  species 
i appeared  to  be  more  widespread  than  before  “perhaps  due  to  a greater  concen- 
tration on  hunting  in  fens”. 

Wetlands  have  continued  to  attract  the  attention  of  bryologists,  since  some 
of  the  richest  sites  in  the  county  fall  into  this  category,  and  since  Swann’s  time 
further  changes  have  occurred  in  the  frequency  and  distribution  of  wetland 
species. 

Agricultural  improvement  grants  were,  for  many  years,  an  encouragement  to 
landowners  to  drain  marshes,  bogs  and  fens.  However,  in  other  instances  the 
! changes  which  have  occurred  have  been  as  much  associated  with  changes  in  agri- 
cultural practise  as  with  changes  in  drainage  patterns.  The  disappearance  of 
, such  sites  as  Derby  Fen,  outside  King’s  Lynn,  which,  before  drainage,  yielded  6 
species  of  Sphagna,  can  be  directly  attributed  to  ‘improved’  drainage.  In  other 
sites  lack  of  grazing  has  resulted  in  the  inevitable  march  of  vegetational  succes- 
. sion;  consequently  many  of  them  have  been  dried  out  as  much  by  the  growth  of 
trees,  as  by  lowering  of  water  tables. 

Those  species  which  seem  to  have  suffered  most  are  the  rich  fen  species:  in 
fact,  if  one  accepts  the  estimates  of  abundance  given  by  Swann,  and  compares 
them  to  the  present  situation,  fen  and  bog  species  appear  to  have  suffered  more 
than  any  other  single  group  of  bryophytes:  Leiocolea  rutheana,  Cladopodiella  fran- 
cisci,  Philonotis  calcarea,  Cratoneuron  commutatum,  Campylium  elodes, 
Homalothecium  nitens  and  Ctenidium  molluscum  are  all  species  which  seem  to  have 
either  vanished  or  greatly  diminished  at  many  sites.  Homalothecium  nitens  has  not 
been  seen  for  some  time,  and  must  be  feared  lost. 


Woodlands 

Many  parts  of  Norfolk  are  well  wooded.  However,  the  bryological  importance  of 
these  woods  varies  enormously.  The  age  of  the  wood,  its  size,  structure,  and 
management,  its  composition  (in  terms  of  tree  species),  its  underlying  soils,  and 
its  position  relative  to  prevailing  winds,  are  all  factors  which  influence  the  type 
and  number  of  bryophytes  which  will  be  found  within  it. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  species  which  are 
restricted  to  woods  as  such.  Many  characteristically  Voodland’  species  are  also 
to  be  found  in  hedges,  hedge  banks,  etc.  - presumably  as  relicts. 

The  biggest  changes  which  have  influenced  the  woodland  bryophytes  of 
Norfolk  have  probably  been  these:  1)  the  abandonment,  in  some  areas,  of  tradi- 
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tional  woodland  management  practises;  2)  air  pollution,  which  has  led  to 
increasing  acidification;  3)  the  vast  increase  in  planting  of  conifers,  especially 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Forestry  Commission;  4)  Dutch  Elm  disease;  5) 
hedgerow  removal,  particularly  on  the  Boulder  Clay  areas. 

There  have  been  both  losses  and  gains  from  these  changes.  Clean  air  species 
such  as  Antitrichia  curtipendula  have  long  gone;  others,  such  as  Cryphaea  hetero- 
malla  have  undoubtedly  become  a great  deal  rarer.  On  the  other  hand,  species 
such  as  Plagiothecium  curvifolium  and  P.  undulatum  have  become  a great  deal 
commoner,  being  acid  tolerant  species  which  both  thrive  in  conifer  plantations. 

Changes  in  the  way  woodlands  are  worked  may  also  have  caused  changes: 
modern  machines  can  be  in  and  out  very  quickly,  whereas  the  older,  slower 
methods  would  have  necessitated  more  frequent  visits  by  horses  and  carts,  with 
consequently  more  rutted  paths  and  disturbance.  Liverworts  of  such  habitats, 
such  as  Diplophyllum  albicans,  which  seem  to  have  been  common  in  the  past,  are 
now  less  frequently  found.  The  same  may  be  true  of  whole  genera,  such  as 
Fossombronia. 

For  many  epiphytic  species  the  crucial  factor  for  survival  is  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  bark.  Species  such  as  oak,  with  relatively  acid  bark,  bear  few  epi- 
phytic bryophytes,  except  in  very  sheltered  moist  spots.  Even  then  the  range  of 
species  is  low.  Trees  and  shrubs  with  more  alkaline  bark  have,  by  contrast,  usu- 
ally got  a richer  epiflora  - unless  growing  in  very  open  exposed  positions.  The 
classic  hosts  to  a rich  epiflora,  are  elder  and  elm.  And  the  latter  has,  of  course, 
practically  vanished  - which  may  account  for  the  rarity  of  some  species.  Ulota 
phyllantha,  for  instance,  was  last  seen  growing  on  elm. 

Landowners  often  seem  to  equate  sheer  acreage  of  woodland  with  evidence 
of  their  commitment  to  conservation:  whilst  the  commitment  may  be  genuine, 
the  actual  conservation  value  of  much  of  Norfolk’s  woodland  is  fairly  low. 
Certainly,  as  far  as  bryophytes  are  concerned,  the  nitrogen  rich  environment 
provided  by  inordinate  numbers  of  pheasants,  is  one  of  little  value. 
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Changes  and  Transport 

Changes  in  methods  of  transport  have  undoubtedly  had  an  effect  on  the  status  of  J : 
some  bryophytes.  Pterygoneurum  lamellatum  and  P.  ovatum  were  both  species  of  I 
mud  capped  walls.  Mud  capping  was  mainly  practised  in  the  days  of  horses  and 
carts,  probaby  as  a way  of  clearing  roads  of  excess  mud  and  manure.  The  devel-  l| 
opment  of  the  motor  car,  the  tarmacked  highway,  and  the  permanent  gutter  have  I 
rendered  the  practise  obsolete. 

Neither  species  has  ever  been  common  in  the  county,  but  the  disappearance  : 
of  a major  habitat  cannot  have  helped.  Of  course  these  two  species,  like  all  oth-  i 
ers,  must  have  had  a ‘natural’  habitat,  long  before  mud  capping  was  introduced. 

In  the  Antarctic  P.  ovatum  is  a species  of  disturbed  ground  enriched  in  nitrogen  j 
(Lewis  Smith  1985),  just  as  horse  manured  highway  mud  must  have  been.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  only  recent  record  of  P.  ovatum  is  from  chalky  soil  on  the 
steep  side  of  a railway  embankment,  the  field  at  the  top  being  used  for  pig  keep-  ( 
ing. 

Railway  cuttings  and  embankments  must,  in  the  past,  have  provided  habitats  l 
for  a variety  of  species.  The  frequency  with  which  fires  swept  through  these  1 
areas  (Sargent  1984)  would  have  helped  keep  the  vegetation  short  and  open,  as  1 
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would  the  steepness  of  the  slopes,  and  the  consequently  unstable  soil  conditions. 
Such  open  habitats  would  probably  have  favoured  annual,  rather  than  perennial 
species.  The  demise  of  the  rabbit,  brought  about  by  myxomatosis,  has  also  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  loss  of  open  habitats. 

Where  they  cut  through  chalky  soils,  calcicolous  species  of  open  sunny  habi- 
tats must  have  thrived.  Pleurochaete  squarrosa,  a typically  heliophilous  species,  is 
still  to  be  found  on  the  old  Narborough  Railway  line,  in  just  such  a habitat. 

The  Future 

Work  has  been  in  hand  for  some  years  accumulating  data  towards  a bryoflora  of 
West  Norfolk.  The  basis  for  recording  has  been  10  km  grid  squares,  backed  up 
by  individual  site  records  and  notes. 

The  Norfolk  tradition  in  Floras  seems  to  have  been  to  include  the 
bryophytes  with  the  vascular  plants.  In  order  to  carry  this  tradition  on  into  the 
new  Flora,  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  recording  into  East  Norfolk. 

Although  the  east  of  the  county  was  well  served  by  bryologists  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  (Swann  1968),  of  latter  years  it  has  been  comparatively 
neglected,  and  such  records  as  have  been  made  have  chiefly  been  made  in  the 
course  of  specialist  ecological  surveys  of  threatened  habitats:  the  run  of  the  mill 
habitats  have  therefore  been  neglected. 

Present  efforts  are,  therefore,  concentrated  on  getting  as  full  a coverage  of 
the  county  as  possible  on  a 10  km  grid  basis,  with  a view  to  perhaps  publishing 
basic  distribution  maps  in  the  new  County  Flora.  In  the  distant  future  more 
detailed  accounts  of  West  Norfolk  may  be  available;  East  Norfolk  must  remain  a 
recording  challenge  for  the  forseeable  future. 

Undoubtedly  many  records  have  been  made  whose  existence  is  unknown  to 
the  County  recorder.  Casual  recorders  must,  somehow,  be  encouraged  to  pass 
on  their  records,  as  must  the  originators  of  surveys,  some  of  whose  records  are 
unavailable  because  they  have  been  incorporated  in  ‘confidential’  reports. 

(Landowners  can  sometimes  be  excused  for  a lack  of  co-operation  when  they 
receive  requests  for  access  from  a plethora  of  organisations  and  individuals,  all 
; repeating  the  same  exercise.  A priority  for  all  forms  of  biological  recording 
j must,  surely,  be  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  cross  transferal  of 
, : records. 

Adams  (1990)  has  recently  proposed  a scheme  to  map  the  bryophytes  of  the 
whole  of  Eastern  England  on  a 5 km:  basis.  Existing  records  could  be  adapted 
to  such  a scheme,  but  the  prospect  of  trawling  back  through  past  years  records, 

_ ' converting  them  to  a suitable  format,  plus  the  prospect  of  quadrupling  the 
amount  of  field  recording  to  be  done,  is  a daunting  one.  Norfolk  is  a very  big 
county! 

As  far  as  the  plants  themselves  are  concerned,  the  future  is  probably  fairly 
assured.  The  rapid  rates  of  habitat  destruction  which  have  occurred  in  the 
recent  past  seem  to  have  slowed  down,  and  the  work  of  the  multifarious  conser- 
vation agencies  is  having  obvious  effects.  An  increasing  number  of  landowners 
also  seem  to  be  taking  a real  interest  in  conservation,  and  government  schemes 
such  as  Set  Aside,  Environmentally  Sensitive  Areas,  and  Countryside 
Stewardships  also  encourage  some  hope  for  the  future. 
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Introduction 

Few  parts  of  East  Anglia  have  changed  more  in  the  last  125  years  than  the 
Breckland,  particularly  the  Norfolk  part.  A naturalist  active  at  the  foundation  of 
this  society  would  have  little  trouble  in  finding  his  way  around  most  of  the  coun- 
ty today,  even  though  he  might  weep  at  what  he  found,  but  once  into  the  Breck 
he  would  be  lost  with  familiar  landmarks  engulfed  in  forest,  roads  closed,  large 
estates  broken  up  and  their  mansions  gone.  Curiously  even  the  name  Breckland 
would  be  unfamiliar  as  it  was  not  until  1895  that  W.G.  Clarke  first  used  the 
I name  to  describe  the  region. 
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The  Geography  of  Breckland 

The  Norfolk  Breckland  covers  a large  area  in  the  south-west  of  the  county  and 
has  clear  boundaries  to  the  south  and  west,  the  Little  Ouse,  apart  from  a loop 
west  of  Thetford,  separating  it  from  the  Suffolk  part  and  the  drop  to  the  Fenland 
being  very  obvious.  To  the  east  there  is  a fairly  abrupt  change  to  the  heavier  clay 
soils,  which  roughly  follows  the  road  from  Harling  to  Swaffham  via  Watton. 
The  most  difficult  boundary  is  in  the  north  where  the  soils  improve  very  gradual- 
ly and  modern  agriculture  has  blurred  the  change  to  the  goodsands  of  North- 
west Norfolk,  but  some  sites  typical  of  the  Breck  occur,  or  certainly  did  occur  in 
1869,  as  far  north  as  Massingham  and  Gayton. 


Historical  Background 

Early  descriptions  of  the  area  come  from  the  1700s,  Dr.  Stukeley  in  his  diary  for 
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1745  wrote  on  travelling  south  to  Brandon  we  passed  through  an  ocean  < i 
sand.  Scarce  a tree  to  be  seen  in  miles,  or  a house,  except  here  and  there  a wai 
ren  house  ....  when  you  come  to  an  eminence,  you  have  a boundless  prospec 
but  it  looks  at  the  horizon  like  a sea  prospect”.  In  1797,  William  Kirby  says  “ 
may  be  denominated  an  ocean  of  sand  producing  little  beside  nettles  and  brake 
here  and  there  an  islet  of  firs”.  This  was  a period  when  wild  country  was  not  £ 
all  appreciated  but  even  in  1872  when  our  Society  was  a babe  of  three,  Williar 
Skertchley  could  write  “From  Thetford  to  the  fens,  so  barren  is  the  land  that  on 
is  often  reminded  of  the  deserts  of  Africa  rather  than  English  scenery”.  Eve  i" 
allowing  for  a little  poetic  licence  this  apparent  barrenness  is  probably  one  of  th 
reasons  why  so  few  early  plant  hunters  visited  the  area.  First  impressions  from 
passing  coach  or  even  on  horseback  were  not  of  an  area  which  was  likely  to  prov\ 
productive  botanically.  Another  obvious  reason  was  the  sparsity  of  the  popula 
tion  and  the  area’s  distance  from  the  two  main  centres  of  population,  Norwic: 
and  Lynn.  Thetford,  although  officially  a town,  was  then  little  more  than  a vi 
lage  in  size,  and  early  records,  like  those  of  J.D.  Salmon,  who  lived  there  fron 
1833  to  1837,  are  mostly  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  Suffof 
Breck  was  better  served,  perhaps  because  of  its  proximity  to  Bury  St.  Edmundss 
but  it  was  not  until  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century  that  much  serious  botani. 
cal  exploration  of  the  Norfolk  Breck  took  place.  This  lack  of  early  description 
of  plants  and  their  habitats  makes  it  more  difficult  to  find  a point  of  referenc 


last  century  with  which  to  make  comparisons,  yet  in  1925,  W.G.  Clarke  could. 


write  “few  districts  in  England  possess  a flora  with  more  fascination  for  thol 
botanist  than  the  Breckland”.  How  was  it  that  an  area  so  apparently  unpromissffm; 
ing  could  hold  what  was  a remarkable  collection  of  wild  plants? 

Reading  these  early  descriptions  it  would  seem  that  the  area  appeared  tc  j:: 
passing  travellers  to  be  no  more  than  one  huge  overgrazed,  acid  heath.  Even  th<  r' 
modern  map  has  many  mentions  of  ling  (heather  was  always  ling  in  East  Anglia) 
with  Ling  Heaths  and  Ling  Farms,  but  a closer  look  will  reveal  chalkpits  dottec 
across  the  same  areas  and  this  is  perhaps  the  key  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Breck 
that  odd  juxtaposition  of  limy  and  acid  soils.  A geological  map  will  show  tha 
chalk  underlies  the  whole  of  the  region,  but  this  is  directly  covered  by  varying, 
depths  of  sand  of  glacial  origin.  The  chalk  is  closest  to  the  surface  in  the  wes  i 
from  Marham,  through  Foulden  and  Cranwich  to  Weeting  and  along  the  valley;  1 - 
where  the  rivers  have  eroded  away  the  sand  covering,  most  obviously  along  tht:'. 
Little  Ouse  and  between  this  river  and  the  Thet  between  Thetford  and  E 
Harling.  On  the  higher  areas  between,  the  sand  is  usually  much  deeper  anc  j 
more  acid  conditions  prevail,  but  here  and  there  odd  local  conditions  can  bring! 
the  chalk  closer  to  the  surface  quite  unexpectedly,  giving  a remarkable  mosaic  ol  j 
lime-rich  and  acid  areas  in  close  proximity.  This  variation  in  soil  is  the  result  ol| 
events  during  the  last  ice  advance  when  the  cold  was  at  its  greatest  and  the  chalk  i 
froze.  As  the  water  within  it  became  ice,  so  it  expanded  setting  up  pressures 
which  were  relieved  by  the  surface  heaving  into  ridges  on  sloping  ground  and 
irregular  masses  called  polygons  on  the  level  areas.  When  the  ice  finally  thawed,  i 
the  irregular  ground  became  covered  in  blown  sand  which  filled  the  hollows  giv-  ' 
ing  depths  of  up  to  20  - 30  cm  and  levelled  off  the  surface  leaving  the  ridges  and 
polygons  covered  by  no  more  than  a few  centimetres  of  sand.  The  sandy  hoi-  i 
lows  soon  became  colonised  by  species  such  as  heather  which  throve  in  the  acid  r 
ground,  while  the  chalky  areas  carried  a typical  flora  of  rock  rose,  thyme  and 
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other  species  which  needed  alkaline  conditions.  These  stripes  and  polygons  can 
still  be  seen  through  native  vegetation  near  Grimes  Graves  and  on  Thetford 
Heath,  Many  of  the  rarest  species  of  the  Breck  occur  where  there  is  some  lime 
present  in  the  soil. 

As  well  as  having  an  unusual  soil  pattern,  the  climate  of  the  Breck  is  much 
more  extreme  than  that  of  adjacent  parts  of  East  Anglia,  winters  are  colder  and 
daily  temperature  ranges  greater  with  frosts  recorded  in  all  months  of  the  year, 
summers  are  hotter  and  generally  drier,  especially  in  the  earlier  months.  This 
adds  up  to  a pattern  much  more  akin  to  continental  areas  of  Europe  than  the 
normal  British  oceanic  type. 

Some  12,000  years  ago,  after  the  last  advance  and  melting  of  the  ice  sheets, 
the  climate  warmed  sufficiently  for  a return  of  vegetation.  The  first  comers  were 
plants  only  found  today  in  arctic  and  alpine  areas,  but  they  soon  lost  their  place 
when  it  became  warm  enough  for  other  species  which  were  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  wide  open,  treeless  conditions.  These  were  the  so-called  steppe 
species  now  to  be  found  in  continental  Europe  and  Asia  where  cold  winters, 
warm  summers  and  frequent  drought  conditions  occur.  At  first  they  must  have 
been  widespread  throughout  the  country  but  as  the  vegetation  became  more 
dense  and  grasses  closed  in  followed  by  scrub  and  trees,  they  were  crowded  out 
and  became  lost.  In  the  Breck,  however,  where  the  soils  were  thinner,  it  is  likely 
that  the  tree  cover  was  never  really  complete  and  man,  herding  animals,  was  very 
soon  on  the  scene,  creating  and  maintaining  open  ground.  Here  the  steppe 
species  were  able  to  thrive,  along  with  other  species  which  needed  similar  condi- 
tions. Soon  arable  farming  arrived  and  for  some  5-6,000  years  the  region  was  a 
mixture  of  areas  of  cultivation,  mostly  on  the  valley  slopes,  surrounded  by  grass 
and  heath  extensively  grazed  by  sheep. 

Permanent  settlement  on  the  heaths  can  never  have  been  viable  because  of 
the  water  problems  and  even  today  all  the  villages  of  the  Norfolk  Breck,  apart 
from  the  few  which  have  their  own  meres  or  other  water  sources,  lie  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  rivers,  on  the  Nar,  the  Wissey,  the  Little  Ouse  and  the  Thet.  These 
farming  communities  worked  the  areas  of  more  fertile  soils  intensively,  leaving 
the  less  good  with  longer  fallow  periods.  This  was  a normal  farming  strategy, 
but  all  these  villages  also  had  large  areas  of  dry  grass  and  heath.  These  gave  rea- 
sonable grazing,  especially  for  sheep,  while  heather,  bracken  and  gorse  all  had 
their  uses  and  value.  When  demand  for  corn,  especially  barley,  was  high  and 
prices  made  it  worthwhile,  small  areas  of  the  heath  were  broken  up  by  shallow 
ploughing  and  cropped.  Their  fertility  lasted  only  a year  or  so  and  they  were 
then  allowed  to  revert  to  heath  and  a new  area  taken  in.  These  temporary  bro- 
ken areas  were  known  as  Brecks.  It  was  this  system  of  continuously  providing 
open  ground  which  was  vital  to  the  survival  of  the  steppe  species  which  had  sur- 
vived nowhere  else  in  the  country. 

This  farming  routine  was  a very  successful  one  and  early  medieval  commu- 
nities in  the  Breck  show  every  sign  of  reasonable  prosperity,  but  the  sheep  were 
shortly  to  find  a new  competitor  for  the  grass  and  headier.  Rabbits,  always 
referred  to  as  conies,  were  introduced  in  the  1100s.  For  several  centuries  they 
were  confined  to  the  warrens  where  they  were  fed  and  tended,  but  gradually  they 
spread  and  set  up  feral  colonies,  until  by  the  1600s  they  were  often  the  dominant 
factor  in  keeping  all  vegetation  low  and  sparse.  They  were,  officially  at  least,  the 
property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  as  their  pelts  and  meat  were  valuable, 
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were  encouraged.  Wool’s  value  increased  during  the  1500s  and  1600s  too  ai 
farming  changes  of  the  period  almost  always  involved  the  expansion  of  grazii 
land  at  the  expense  of  the  arable.  Although  this  led  to  the  depopulation  of  seve 
al  settlements,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  had  much  effect  on  the  survival  of  ra 
plants  and  had  botanists  visited  the  region  in  the  mid  1600s,  they  would  ha 
found  not  only  all  the  Breck  species  in  abundance,  but  also  no  doubt  a numb 
of  species  which  were  to  be  lost  in  the  next  200  years. 

After  1750,  with  a rapidly  rising  population  throughout  the  country,  tl 
most  valuable  crop  was  no  longer  meat  and  wool  but  com  and  the  break-up 
the  great  heaths  began.  At  first  it  was  rather  spasmodic  as  the  land  was  n 
capable  of  producing  very  worthwhile  crops  and  in  the  late  1700s,  as  the  descri  : 
tions  show,  the  changes  had  still  not  made  much  impact.  In  the  early  years 
the  nineteenth  century,  however,  in  a now  familiar  war-inspired  grain  shortage 
prices  rose  dramatically.  By  1800  almost  any  piece  of  land  capable  of  beii 
ploughed  and  sown  with  com  could  make  a profit.  Enclosure  acts  were  passed 
with  rapid  speed,  for  example  Harling  in  1801,  Bridgham  in  1804,  Methwold 
1805,  Mundford  in  1806  and  Croxton  and  Feltwell  in  1813.  Change  must 
first  have  been  visibly  dramatic,  heaths  were  carved  up,  fields  were  created  an 
as  hawthorn  was  thought  to  be  unsuitable  on  the  dry  soils,  miles  of  Scots  pin 
hedges  were  planted.  The  landowners,  mopping  up  the  spoils,  created  laris; 
parks,  planted  many  shelter  belts  and  built  mansions.  Crops  were  never,  howeej 
er,  great  and  when  within  fifty  years  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  grain,  wool  am 
meat  markets,  their  sons  and  grandsons  must  have  wished  they  had  not  been  ; j 
ambitious.  Many  fields  were  left  to  revert  to  heath  and  once  again  provide 
grazing  for  the  thousands  of  rabbits  which  seemed  the  only  things  able  to  pro 
from  the  conditions.  For  more  than  half  a century,  these  and  game  birds  provk 
ed  almost  the  only  regular  source  of  income  for  many  landowners.  The  plough 
up  period  had  been  no  more  than  a longer-than-usual  repeat  of  a traditional  w; . 
of  farming  and  most  of  the  plants  were  soon  able  to  re-establish  themselves. 


The  Flora 


This  was  the  Breck  that  the  botanists  of  the  1860s  found,  abandoned  fields  fa 
reverting  to  heath  and  surrounded  by  Scots  pines  which  were  already  growii  i 
out  into  trees,  only  their  twisted  trunks  giving  a sign  of  their  early  trimming  . 
hedges;  wide  areas  of  over-grazed  heathlands  carrying  huge  numbers  of  rabbi 
and  a few  weedy  fields  remaining  under  the  plough.  In  1925  Clarke  could  wri ! 
of  the  Breck  in  spring  with  ‘acre  after  acre  covered  with  the  tiny  blossoms  of  tl ' 
vernal  whitlow  grass  intermingled  with  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  spring  forge 
me-not,  the  red  foliaged  rue-leaved  saxifrage  and  the  dingy  spikes  of  the  fie 
woodrush’,  in  the  summer  becoming  ‘acre  after  acre  of  blossoming  heather’  wii  1 
Ely’s  towers  visible  from  Santon,  Hilborough  and  even  Swaffham.  It  can  ha'  \ 
changed  little  in  the  previous  60  years. 

On  the  grass-heaths,  wherever  the  chalk  came  near  the  surface,  were  to  I 
found  not  only  the  colourful  plants  of  lime-rich  soils  such  as  purple  milk-vetc 
(Astragalus  danicus),  horseshoe  vetch  (Hippocrepis  comosa)  and  rock  ro: 

( Helianthemum  chamaecistus)  but  also  the  spiked  speedwell  (Veronica  spicata 
one  of  our  most  splendid  native  species.  It  was  first  noted  in  the  diary  of  J.I 
Salmon  on  July  30th,  1837,  at  Brettenham,  but  not  recorded  again  until  1911 
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when  W.G.  Clarke  and  W.H.  Burrell  found  it  on  Garboldisham  Heath.  The  fol- 
lowing year  they  estimated  at  least  a thousand  flowering  plants  growing  on  open 
grassland.  Although  there  were  other  colonies  in  this  area,  none  ever  reached 
this  size.  Sadly  this  wonderful  area  was  destroyed  in  1948  when  the  heath  was 
ploughed,  though  the  plant  persisted  until  1978  on  the  adjacent  Devils  Dyke. 
Today  it  only  survives  as  scattered  clumps  on  Weeting  Heath.  Another  very 
local  plant  of  these  chalk  heaths  is  a perennial  grass,  the  Breckland  or  Bohmer’s 
catstail  (Phleum  phleoides).  With  a rather  slender  pointed  spike  of  flowers,  rather 
more  like  a foxtail  than  the  common,  more  stubby  catstail,  it  was  first  noted  near 
i Swaffham  in  1780  by  Crowe  and  has  several  records  in  subsequent  floras.  In  the 
middle  years  of  this  century  it  was  thought  to  be  getting  very  scarce,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  this  was  because  it  was  beloved  by  rabbits  and  few  colonies  managed 
to  produce  any  flowers.  It  is  significant  that  E.L.  Swann  recorded  it  as  abundant 
on  Weeting  Heath  in  1958  when  the  rabbit  population  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  and 
the  vegetation  was  beginning  to  outgrow  its  centuries  of  grazing.  In  a recent  sur- 
vey it  was  found  in  many  sites  throughout  the  chalky  areas  of  the  Breck  from 
roadside  verges  to  forest  rides  as  well  as  remnant  heaths  and  must  be  considered 
a safe  species,  at  least  at  present. 

The  yellow  flowered  sickle  medick  (Medicago  sadva  ssp  falcata),  is  also  a 
arf  perennial  at  home  in  grassland,  though  not  confined  to  the  lime-rich  areas  as  the 
previous  two  species.  Its  19th  century  records  range  across  the  heaths  of  East 
^Norfolk  as  well  as  the  Breckland  and  it  was  obviously  quite  a frequent  plant 
given  the  right  habitat.  Apart  from  a few  casual  records,  it  is  now  almost  entirely 
found  in  the  southwest  of  the  county,  occurring  mostly  on  road  and  track  verges 
and  alongside  forest  rides  where  there  is  a reasonable  amount  of  light.  Its  green 
and  black  flowered  hybrid  with  lucerne  is  also  frequently  recorded.  Favouring 
lji  the  most  acid  soils  is  the  rare  form  of  the  heartsease  (Viola  tricolor  ssp  cunisii) 
fll  which  has  long  been  known  between  Thetford  and  Mundford  and  still  occurs 
along  forest  rides  and  similar  open  land. 

On  the  closely  rabbit  grazed  heaths  of  125  years  ago,  the  steppe  species  had 
no  difficulty  on  holding  their  own.  Five  species  are  typical  of  this  group  and  all 
are  confined  to  the  west  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  as  native  species,  but  each  has  a 
different  status  today.  The  Breckland  or  Spanish  catchfly  (Silene  otites)  was  first 
,i|  noted  in  the  Norfolk  Breck  in  the  1880s.  In  1925  Clarke  described  a site  where 
it  was  “so  abundant  as  to  appear  a hay  crop  growing  to  a height  of  nearly  2_ 
feet”  and  up  to  1950  it  was  listed  from  some  thirty  sites,  so  doubtless  at  the  end 
ti|  of  the  last  century  must  have  been  reasonably  common.  Now,  sadly,  the  wild 
colonies  of  this  restricted  plant  are  down  to  three.  The  diminutive  Breckland 
thyme  (Thymus  serpyllum)  is  more  difficult  to  assess  as  it  was  not  correctly  identi- 
fied until  the  middle  years  of  this  century  and  early  records  under  this  name  can 
refer  to  the  greater  wild  thyme  (Thymus  pulegoides),  the  common  thyme  of 
Norfolk.  In  the  1940s  it  could  still  be  found  in  at  least  four  sites  in  one  of  which 
it  was  in  1976  described  as  “hanging  in  mats  over  (the  chalk)  ledges”,  but  it  is 
now  reduced  to  two,  curiously  one  very  acid  and  the  other  alkaline,  and  can  only 
be  considered  safe  in  one  of  these,  near  Thetford  Warren  Lodge  where  it  is  pre- 
sent in  abundance. 

The  Breckland  mugwort  (Artemisia  campestns),  noted  in  1695  by  John  Ray, 
was  one  of  the  first  Breck  plants  to  be  recorded.  It  remained  frequent  around 
Thetford  until  the  1960s,  ‘scores  of  plants’  being  observed  in  1922  close  to  what 
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is  now  its  only  locality  in  the  county.  In  the  later  years  of  last  century  it  was  al:  - . 
recorded  from  Feltwell,  Cranwich  and  Northwold  and  later  from  Ickburgh  ar 
Santon,  so  it  was  doubtless  quite  frequent.  With  some  of  these  sites  extant  un  1.  j 
this  decade  it  is  still  possible  it  may  return  from  deeply  buried  seed  if  grour  0 
conditions  are  again  suitable.  Another  of  the  species  which  require  open  grour  11 
at  some  stage  of  their  life  cycle  is  perennial  knawel  (Scleranthus  perennis),  which  I 
hundred  years  ago  was  known  from  the  Norfolk  Breck.  Its  last  record  was  * 
1934  on  Barnham  Cross  Common,  Thetford,  and  it  is  unlikely  to  reappear  aft 
such  an  interval.  It  is  now  only  to  be  seen  in  Suffolk  and  that  only  by  caref 
management  of  its  remaining  site. 

None  of  the  steppe  species  so  far  mentioned  has  been  able  to  adapt  to  tl  ■ 
modern  Breck,  but  the  last  of  this  group,  rupturewort  ( Hemiaria  glabra)  h.» 
managed  to  do  just  that.  It  is  capable  of  flowering  in  its  first  year  but  if  condiH 
tions  are  right  will  send  out  shoots  and  behave  as  a perennial.  It  was  formerrH 
found  chiefly  as  a field  weed  in  rye  making  the  most  of  fallow  years  and  w.M 
probably  quite  common  in  the  late  1800s.  In  1917  W.H.  Burrell  wrote  “on  tlifl 
Hemiaria  site  (of  the  previous  year)  at  Feltwell  there  was  a barley  field  with  nfl 
weeds,  but  I tried  the  next  field  and  found  the  Hemiaria  in  greater  abundant^ 
than  I have  previously  seen  it”.  With  fallow  fields  a thing  of  the  past  it  has  lo 
its  main  habitat  but  now  grows  and  reproduces  itself  successfully  along  mar 
forest  rides,  being  refound  recently  in  what  was  almost  certainly  Burrell’s  orig-H 
nal  Feltwell  site. 

The  five  steppe  species  discussed  have  all  been  perennials,  but  many  of  tl 
Breck  specialities  are  annuals.  The  cornfields  and  open  sandy  places  of  thfl 
1860s  will  have  been  full  of  what  we  could  consider  exciting  annuals.  Happii  ' 
what  contemporary  farmers  called  them  is  not  recorded!  Amongst  the  mo;'! 
standard  weeds  of  cultivated  ground  such  as  poppies,  corn  cockle  and  cor 
marigold,  there  were  others  with  a much  more  restricted  distribution.  The  thro 
spring  flowering  speedwells  never  seem  to  have  been  frequent  and  their  sites  £.ti  j 
lie  between  Feltwell  and  Thetford.  One,  Veronica  praecox,  was  recognised  on  .i  j 
in  1936  but  was  surely  present  before.  This  species  and  the  fingered  speedwelij 
V triphyllos,  just  manage  to  hang  on  but  the  tiny  V.  vema  has  not  been  seen  fc  k 
some  thirty  years.  Candytuft  (Iberis  amara)  and  field  alison  (Alyssum  alyssoide. 
were  also  members  of  the  Breck  flora  last  century,  but  both  are  now  lost  as 
Holosteum  umbellatum,  (given  the  ‘vernacular’  name  of  umbellate  holosteum  tl 
ever  inventive  Victorian  botanists!).  This  small  plant  once  grew  in  the  Brec.l 
heaths,  but  its  last  known  sites  in  Britain  were  on  thatched  roofs  and  accordir  I 
to  Dr.  A.G.  Tansley,  “it  seems  probable  that  it  got  from  heaths  into  the  n I 
fields,  perhaps,  and  so  on  to  roofs  with  the  straw”.  It  appears  to  have  bee  I 
extinct  not  just  in  the  Breck  but  in  Britain  as  a whole  since  1887.  The  sma  I 
medick  (Medicago  minima)  with  round  burr-like  fruits  still  manages  to  survive  i I 
a number  of  scattered  sites,  its  ability  to  flower  and  seed  in  a short  time,  a I 
adaptation  to  summer  droughts,  being  greatly  to  its  advantage. 

Finally  in  this  group,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  proliferous  pin  | 
(Petrorhagia  prolifer),  a slender  annual  known  in  the  Northwold-Cranwich  area 
the  middle  of  last  century  and  recorded  by  Trimmer  farther  north  in  We: 
Norfolk  in  the  1830s.  This  was  believed  lost  until  refound  almost  ten  years  ag( 
The  persistence  of  this  apparently  delicate  species  is  an  indication  of  the  tenacii 
of  these  annuals  when  conditions  are  right  for  the  germination  of  their  seed. 
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Cutting  wheat  traditionally,  Union  Farm,  Gressenhall 


Unimproved  meadow  at  Mattishall  A.L.  Bull 


Green-winged  Orchid  (Orchis  mono),  Shelfhanger  P.W.  Lambley 
Field  of  poppies,  Cranworth  A.L.  Bull 


orn  Cromwell  (Lithospermum  arvense),  Rough  Poppy  (Papaver  hybridum), 


Feltwell  P.W.  Lambley  Flitcham  P.W.  Lambley 

Mousetail  (Myosums  minimus),  Saxthorpe  P.W.  Lambley 


Spiked  Speedwell  (Veronica  spicata)  G.  Beckett 


G.  Beckett 


Among  other  notable  plants  of  these  arable  fields  were  species  normally 
associated  with  coastal  sands,  amongst  these  were  Jersey  cudweed  ( Gnaphalium 
luteo-album) , which  is  a pan-tropical  weed  right  at  the  edge  of  its  range  in  Britain 
and  the  sand  catchfly  (Silene  conica).  The  cudweed  could  be  found  in  the  1860s 
on  sandy  ground  by  some  of  the  meres,  but  now  survives  only  on  the  coast.  The 
catchfly  has  been  a little  more  successful  though  its  past  abundance  is  now 
reduced  to  four  regular  Breck  sites  as  well  as  at  least  three  on  the  coast.  In  one 
of  its  inland  stations  it  is  now  growing  successfully  on  a conservation  headland, 
where  its  numbers  are  in  thousands,  the  autumn  ploughing  and  lack  of  follow-up 
spraying  giving  it  ideal  conditions.  Both  this  and  the  small  medick  make  use  of 
bare  ground  in  the  region  and  have  been  prominent  along  some  of  the  verges  of 
the  new  Thetford  bypass,  but  neither  will  stand  a closed  community. 


Reasons  for  the  Losses 

Why  have  so  many  of  these  plants  and  many  others  disappeared  during  the  last 
125  years?  Plainly  it  is  a matter  of  habitat.  Certainly  most  of  the  species  need 
periodic  bare  soil  formerly  associated  with  the  Breck  farming  system.  Important 
too,  especially  for  the  annuals,  was  the  way  farmers  saved  part  of  their  harvest  for 
the  next  year’s  seed.  As  weed  seeds  were  unavoidably  gathered  with  the  corn, 
they  were  regularly  returned  to  the  soil  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  origin  of  many 
local  weed  populations  which  had  been  recycled  in  this  way  for  centuries,  per- 
haps ever  since  some  of  them  were  originally  introduced  with  the  first  seed  corn 
brought  to  this  country  in  Neolithic  times.  In  the  last  quarter  of  last  century, 
clean,  machine  screened  seed  became  available  and  later  herbicides  gave  short 
shrift  to  any  relict  germinations. 

In  1918,  with  a national  shortage  of  timber,  the  Forestry  Commission  was 
created  and  given  the  task  of  planting  land  not  wanted  for  crop-growing  with 
trees.  The  Breckland  with  its  acres  of  land  with  no  apparent  economic  value  was 
considered  the  ideal  place  to  start.  At  first,  the  breaking  up  of  the  heaths  caused 
a flush  of  annuals  and  short  lived  perennials  as  their  seed  was  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, but  as  the  forest  closed  in,  so  they  were  unable  to  compete  and  died  out, 
leaving  however,  a reserve  of  seed  in  the  soil.  The  forest,  however,  in  spite  of  its 
reputation  for  darkness  and  gloom  has  always  had  its  wide  fire  roads  and  fire 
breaks  and  a few  of  the  Breck  plants,  notably  the  rupturewort  and  the  catstail 
grass,  have  made  use  of  these  open  spaces  and  continued  to  flourish,  though 
their  existence  has  only  fairly  recently  been  recognised.  Today,  with  many  of  the 
early  stands  of  pines  becoming  mature,  areas  are  clear  felled,  letting  in  the  light 
and  sun  and  providing  perfect  conditions  for  the  buried  seeds  to  germinate.  The 
Spanish  and  sand  catchflies,  Breckland  mugwort  and  small  medick  have  also 
been  recorded  from  forest  rides  and  any  area  where  land  is  cleared  is  worth 
examining.  Unlike  arable  areas,  the  forest  rides  are  not  treated  with  herbicides 
and  fertilisers,  this  is  at  once  apparent  in  summer  when  many  are  rich  with  flow- 
ers reminding  us  of  road  verges  before  nitrogen  leached  on  to  them  from  adja- 
cent fields  and  traffic  infinitely  increased  their  ‘rainfall’. 

By  the  1930s  conservationists  realised  the  speed  with  which  fields  and  heaths 
were  disappearing  and  the  NNT  were  able  to  buy  Weeting  and  E.  Wretham 
heaths,  thus  ensuring  the  survival  of  two  Breckland  heaths.  Weeting,  very  largely 
a chalky  heath,  is  rich  in  rare  species,  Wretham,  mainly  on  acid  sand  is  not. 
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Figure  1. 

The  boundary  of  the  Breckland  in  Norfolk. 
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Figure  2. 

Breckland  landuse. 
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With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  came  another  call  to  plough  up  grassland  an' 
this  led  to  the  loss  of  more  habitats,  and  this  time,  with  the  profitability  of  farm 
ing  in  the  1950s- 1980s,  there  was  to  be  no  going  back.  With  the  easy  availabilit 
and  relative  cheapness  of  fertilisers  the  soils  became  richer  and  quite  unsuitabl 
for  the  area’s  specialities.  The  other  development  of  the  war  period  was  th 
acquisition  by  the  MOD  (then  the  War  Ministry)  of  the  Stanford  Practice. 
Training  Area  (STANTA)  and  also  small  areas  at  Cranwich  and  near  Grime 
Graves.  Sadly  STANTA,  though  with  a flora  of  great  interest,  contains  few  c 
the  real  rarities.  The  reason  for  this  is  puzzling,  certainly  the  chalk  is  close  to  th 
surface  in  only  a few  areas,  notably  at  Langford  and  Bodney,  but  even  here  th 
Breck  specialities  are  missing.  This  is  unfortunate  as  both  these  areas  hav 
remained  as  grassland. 

By  the  1950s  the  relics  of  the  Breckland  flora  were  divided  and  scatterec i 
but  still  typical  with  very  short,  dry  grassland  often  with  mosses  and  lichens  mak 
ing  up  part  of  the  vegetation  cover.  These  areas  were,  however,  being  maim 
tained  only  by  the  presence  of  hordes  of  rabbits  which  were  doing  the  job  four 
merly  managed  by  sheep  and  the  periodic  ploughing.  In  many  places  this  gra2z 
ing  was  excessive,  producing  some  areas  where  the  ground  was  almost  bare,  biu 
for  the  Breck  species  this  was  ideal.  The  rabbits  grazed  and  kept  open  small  co»r 
ners  of  grassland  which  had  escaped  the  plough  such  as  the  edges  of  the  fore?- 
where  it  abutted  onto  open  land,  the  prehistoric  dykes,  road  and  trackside  verge? 
and  very  importantly  a wide  corridor  from  Brandon  to  Harling  which  had  to  b/> 
kept  clear  of  flammable  vegetation  because  of  the  sparks  from  trains.  It  was 
sad  coincidence  that  the  advent  of  myxomatosis  coincided  with  that  of  diesc-c 
trains.  Myxomatosis,  though  a boon  for  the  farmer,  was  to  prove  a disaster  fco 
the  wild  life  (as  well  as  for  the  rabbit).  With  all  forms  of  grazing  removed,  their 
was  no  longer  anything  to  stop  the  ranker  grasses  growing  taller  and  the  strongt. 
growing  species  from  invading.  By  the  early  1980s  the  typical  grasslands,  bot  I 
inside  and  outside  the  nature  reserves  were  knee-high,  coarse  and  becomin 
invaded  by  scrub  while  the  typical  Breckland  species  were  barely  managing  t 
survive,  and  regenerating  almost  nowhere. 

Had  our  botanists  of  last  century  visited  the  Breck  five  years  ago  they  woul  < 
have  found  almost  nothing  of  the  vegetation  with  which  they  had  been  familia: 
but  today  there  is  just  a glimmer  of  hope  that  action  being  taken  now  is  perhap 
just  in  time.  Drought  has  helped,  but  in  the  long  term  it  is  the  management  c 
remaining  pieces  of  grass  heaths  and  the  creation  of  others  which  will  save  thes* 
plants.  Sheep  grazing  will  keep  the  tall  grasses  and  scrub  at  bay,  but  it  is  broke  i 
ground  which  is  essential  and  shallow  ploughing  in  key  sites  may  look  drastic 
but  is  probably  the  only  answer.  The  Forestry  Commission  has  in  recent  yeai 
been  actively  managing  its  land  with  conservation  as  well  as  timber  production  i 
mind  and  it  is  worth  recording  that  in  a recent  survey  of  the  Breck  flora  half  th 
sites  where  rare  plants  are  still  to  be  found,  lie  within  the  forest  borders.  Th 
M.O.D.  too  and  an  increasing  number  of  large  estates  are  managing  their  lan 
with  its  wildlife  in  mind.  For  many,  the  attraction  of  these  sites  probably  lies  i 
their  rare  birds  and  insects  and  botanists  should  probably  thank  the  stone  curie' 
and  woodlark  for  many  changes  in  policy,  but  at  least  it  is  now  recognised  the 
plants,  insects  and  birds  cannot  be  separated  into  their  own  niches,  each  is  intei 
dependent  and  a Breck  suitable  for  its  particular  flora  will  also  be  able  to  hold  ii 
fauna! 
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We  have  lost  a great  deal  in  the  Breckland  since  the  visit  of  the  hypothetical 
botanist  of  the  1860s  and  our  gains  of  species  such  as  rose  bay  willowherb 
(Chamerion  angustifolium) , Canadian  fleabane  ( Erigeron  canadense)  and  prickly 
lettuce  (Lactuca  semola ) all  of  which  have  arrived  in  the  last  125  years  hardly 
make  up  for  losses.  The  list  of  plants  he  could  have  made  is  unlikely  ever  to  be 
possible  again,  and  would  doubtless  turn  modem  botanists  green  with  envy,  but 
it  doesn’t  do  to  be  gloomy,  he  would  probably  have  harked  back  to  the  time 
before  enclosure  and  bemoaned  the  loss  of  the  bustard  and  plants  we  didn’t 
know  were  there.  Our  job  is  to  make  sure  that  at  the  Society’s  150th 
Anniversary  there  are  no  further  extinctions  to  report  and  how  good  it  would  be 
to  be  able  to  report  more  rediscoveries  like  that  in  our  time  of  the  proliferous 
pink. 
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HEATHLAND  IN  NORTH  AND  WEST  NORFOLK 

P W Lambley 

English  Nature,  60  Bracondale,  Norwich,  Nrl  2BE 


Introduction 

Heathland  is  a product  of  man’s  activities  and  its  fortunes  are  thus  linked  to 
changes  in  landuse  patterns  and  agricultural  economics.  Heaths  developed  on 
the  less  fertile  soils  following  forest  clearance  in  the  late  Bronze  Age/Early  Iron 
Age  whilst  the  spread  of  heath  vegetation  occured  still  later  in  the  Iron  Age  (c. 
400-500BC)  (Murphy,  1993).  From  that  time  almost  to  the  present  they  were 
an  important  resource  for  rural  communities  used  for  grazing,  sources  of  fuel, 
sand  and  gravel.  In  times  of  national  need  they  were  also  recognised  as  impor- 
tant areas  for  military  training.  Now,  howrever,  those  heaths  which  have  survived 
into  the  last  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  are  reverting  to  scrub  and  woodland 
following  the  cessation  of  traditional  practices.  If  they  are  to  continue  into  the 
twenty-first  century’  their  value  as  wild  places  w’hich  are  important  for  wildlife, 
landscape  and  recreation  will  need  to  be  more  widely  recognised.  This  paper  is 
concerned  with  those  heathlands,  largely  situated  in  north  and  west  Norfolk, 
which  occur  outside  Breckland. 
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Plant  Communities  on  Norfolk  Heaths 

There  are  problems  in  defining  heaths  because  it  is  a serai  community  whii 
develops  on  acid  soils.  In  a heathland  inventory  produced  by  English  Nature  tl 
definition  used  is  that  from  a Handbook  for  Phase  1 Habitat  Survey  (Natu  i 
Conservancy  Council  1990).  This  defines  heathland  as  including  vegetatic 
dominated  by  ericoides  or  dwarf  gorse  species,  as  well  as  heaths’  dominated  1 ’ 
lichens  and  bryophytes,  dwarf  forbs,  Carex  bigelowii  or  Juncus  trifidus.  General  1 
occurring  on  well-drained  acid  soils,  heathland  is  further  distinguished  froi 
mire  by  arbitrarily  defined  as  occurring  on  peat  less  than  0.5m  thick’.  Howeve 
this  definition  is  in  many  ways  inadequate  to  describe  the  complex  vegetatio  i 
types  which  occur  on  many  Norfolk  heathland  sites.  A wider  definition  indue  1 
ing  bracken  and  gorse  (Ulex  europaeus ) communities  is  more  practical  particulai 
ly  as  both  develop  on  similar  soils  and  were  used  in  a similar  way  by  rural  corr 
munities.  Also  many  Norfolk  heaths  have  nationally  important  mire  system 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  vegetation  of  the  sites.  These  have  been  suir , 
veyed  in  detail  by  Smart  (1993,  1994). 

A major  component  of  the  heathland  vegetation  in  North  Norfolk  is  thu 
Western  Gorse  (Ulex  gallii)  which  otherwise  only  occurs  in  the  Suffolk  Sandling: 
in  Eastern  England.  These  heaths  are  therefore  an  outlier  of  those  plant  com.- 
munities  more  widely  distributed  in  the  west  of  England  and  Wales.  Thii 
National  Vegetation  Classification  (Rodwell,  1991)  categorises  the  communiri 
as  Calluna  vulgaris  - Ulex  gallii  species  poor  variant.  Few  species  are  present  iitr 
this  community  other  than  Western  Gorse  Ulex  gallii,  Heather  Calluna  vulgaris 
Bell  Heather  Erica  cineria,  Purple  Moor  Grass  Molinia  and  Bracken  Pteridiwm 
However  on  some  heaths  such  as  Marsham  Cross-leaved  Heath,  Erica  tetralix  ia< 
occasional  to  frequent  away  from  any  obvious  valley  mire  indicating  areas  o 
poor  drainage.  Other  occasional  associates  include  Petty  Whin  Genista  anglica 
and  Dodder  Cuscuta  epithymum.  The  greensand  heaths  differ  in  that  Westerr 
Gorse,  Ulex  gallii  is  rare  or  absent.  On  a number  of  heaths,  valley  mires  witfh 
their  associated  plant  communities  are  well  developed  as  a Holt  Lowes,  Buxtor 
Heath,  Bryants  Heath,  Sheringham  and  Beeston,  Dersingham  and  Roydor 
Common. 

Past  and  Present  Distribution  of  Heathland  in  Norfolk 

Heaths  develop  on  sands  and  gravels  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  there 
is  a strong  correlation  between  outcrops  of  the  sandy  Lower  Cretaceous 
Greensand  and  heathland  in  west  Norfolk.  In  the  rest  of  Norfolk  the  occurrence 
of  heathland  is  largely  determined  by  the  distribution  of  glacial  sands  and  gravels 
which  overlie  the  chalk.  These  are  most  widespread  in  north-east  Norfolk  and 
along  the  terraces  of  some  of  the  rivers  notably  the  Wensum. 

At  present  the  main  heaths  are  now  largely  confined  to  four  discrete  areas  in 
the  county.  Roydon  Common  and  Dersingham  are  developed  on  the  Lower 
Greensand.  Also  in  the  west,  sandy  glacial  drift  deposits  probably  derived  from 
the  Greensand  support  heath  at  East  Winch  Common  and  Sugar  Fen. 
Elsewhere  glacial  sands  and  gravels  support  heaths  on  the  Holt-Cromer  ridge  at 
Salthouse,  Kelling,  Beeston  and  Sheringham  Commons.  Heaths  occur  on 
glacial-outwash  sands  and  gravels  north  of  Norwich  at  Mousehold,  Buxton, 
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Cawston  and  Marsham  and  remnants  at  Horsford.  In  Breckland  there  are  com- 
c plex  mosaics  of  calcareous  grassland,  acid  grassland  and  heath,  but  areas  with 
1 significant  areas  of  Calluna  are  rather  rare  though  they  occur  at  Grimes  Graves, 
t Ling  Heath  in  the  Stanford  Training  Area  and  until  recently  at  Bridgham  Heath. 
Isolated  heaths  also  occur  in  the  north-east  of  the  county  at  Bryants  Heath,  the 
western  side  of  Barton  Broad  and  there  is  extensive  dune  heath  at  Winterton.  In 
the  middle  there  are  remnants  on  river  terrace  gravels  along  and  near  the 
Wensum  as  at  Hoe  and  formerly  Sparham.  The  only  remnants  of  heath  in  the 
south-east  are  at  Brome  Heath  on  the  Waveney  terrace  gravels  and  in 
Lothingland  as  at  Belton  within  the  East  Suffolk  vice-county.  In  addition  to 
heaths  with  Calluna,  areas  of  acid  grassland  and  gorse-covered  commons  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  county  but  especially  the  north. 


The  Decline  of  Heathland  in  Norfolk 

The  loss  of  heathland  in  Norfolk  is  paralleled  elsewhere  in  lowland  Britain  and 
north-west  Europe  in  general.  It  has  been  well  documented  by  many  authorities 
and  summarised  by  Farrell  (1993). 

Whilst  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain,  it  is  likely  that  in  the  past  heaths  occured 
in  much  the  same  areas  but  were  far  more  extensive.  The  first  map  which  gives 
a county-wide  picture  of  the  extent  of  heathlands  is  Faden’s  map  of  Norfolk 
(1797)  (Barringer  ed  1989)  which  shows  that  a substantial  area  of  Norfolk  was 
covered  by  unimproved  commons,  marshland,  warrens  or  sheepwalk.  Place 
names  and  geology  are  the  best  indicators  separating  areas  which  probably  sup- 
ported significant  areas  of  heather  from  those  which  were  grasslands  of  various 
types.  By  the  time  of  Faden  some  enclosures  had  already  taken  place  and  in  the 
next  60  years  the  face  of  Norfolk  was  to  substantially  change.  Of  the  143,000 
acres  of  waste’  calculated  by  Nathaniel  Kent  in  1794  only  27,000  acres 
remained  in  1844.  The  last  Norfolk  enclosure  act  was  made  at  Saxlingham  in 
1863  (Turner,  1992)  just  six  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Naturalists  Society.  Some  indication  of  the  impact  of  the  enclosures  on 
heathlands  and  other  habitats  is  given  in  a paper  by  Clarke  (1920)  which  is  a 
depressing  account  of  the  fate  of  sites  such  as  St  Faiths  Bogs  which  were  listed  in 
the  Botanists  Guide  published  in  1805. 

Despite  these  great  changes  when  the  Society  was  formed  in  1869  large 
areas  of  heathland  remained  and  were  still  part  of  the  rural  economy.  An  insight 
into  the  wildlife  of  these  heaths  at  that  time  is  given  in  the  diaries  of  Frank 
Norgate,  an  excellent  naturalist  and  former  member  of  the  Society  who  lived  at 
Sparham,  12  miles  north-west  of  Norwich.  He  recorded  the  following  entries  in 
his  diaries  (now  housed  in  the  Norwich  Record  Office): 

30th  May  1869  2 eggs  of  nightjar  from  Lvng  Heath 

7th  June  1869  found  a black  natterjack  toad  on  Sparham  Heath 

13th  June  1869  nest  of  6 whinchats  eggs  on  the  heath 

17th  June  1869  Sparham  Heath  C Trowse  took  a stonechats  nest  for 

me  6 eggs 

27th  June  1869  nest  of  nightjar  on  the  heath 
19th  July  1869  stonechats  nest  Elsing  Heath 
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Two  years  later  on  May  21st  1871  he  records  'we  found  on  the  heath  2 nes  ; 
of  furzechats  (=  whincat)  with  6 eggs  in  each,  1 nest  of  6 eggs  of  yellow  wagtai 
1 of  5 young  of  yellow  wagtails,  1 of  3 young  skylarks,  1 of  2 eggs  of  pheasant, 
of  4 eggs  of  yellow  bunting  (=  yellowhammer),  1 of  5 linnets,  1 of  4 ditto, 
empty  lapwings  nest.’  Red-backed  Shrikes  were  also  recorded  from  the  area  bi 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  restricted  to  heaths. 

These  records  refer  to  three  small  heaths  in  the  vicinity  of  Sparham  whic 
totalled  about  59  acres.  They  survived  into  the  middle  and  second  half  of  thi 
twentieth  century,  but  were  subsequently  destroyed  in  a manner  typical  of  th  i 
fate  of  heaths  elsewhere  in  the  county.  Their  demise  can  be  traced  on  a series  < 
maps  starting  in  1797.  On  Fadens  map  (1797)  Elsing  and  Lyng  Heaths  ai 
shown  occupying  much  the  same  area  as  they  did  until  about  1950,  whiL 
Sparham  Heath  forms  part  of  a much  larger  complex  extending  to  Whitwell  an 
Lenwade.  By  the  1st  Edition  Ordnance  Survey  Sparham  had  been  reduced  t 
the  area  around  Pockthorpe  near  the  Wensum  but  Elsing  and  Lyng  covered  th: 
same  area.  Clarke  (1910)  in  his  account  of  Norfolk  Commons  describes  th 
vegetation  of  these  heaths  as  follows:  Elsing  - furze  and  bracken,  Lyng  - fur2. 
and  bracken  and  Sparham  - furze,  heather  and  heath.  These  heaths  thee; 
remained  largely  intact  until  Lyng  Heath  was  ploughed  up  in  the  early  1950s  tt 
improve  the  income  for  the  poor  of  the  parish.  Sparham  was  then  worked  fco 
gravel  from  1952  until  1968,  whilst  Elsing  Heath  remained  as  heathland  until 
1983  when  a large  portion  was  ploughed  up  following  a change  of  ownershi: 
leaving  only  a remnant  owned  by  Elsing  Parish  Council.  The  scraps  of  vegetta  I 
tion  which  survive  at  Sparham  suggest  that  the  vegetation  included  Calluna,  Ule: 
gallii  and  Erica  criteria.  Elsing  had  areas  of  Calluna  - Erica  cineria  - Ulex  galli 
with  the  eastern  half  more  bracken  dominated  and  with  some  invading  birc:l 
together  with  a few  groves  of  scots  pine.  Two  of  the  heaths  were  thus  lost  tt) 
agriculture  and  one  to  mineral  working.  Stonechat,  Whinchat,  Nightjar  am< 
Natterjack  Toad  have  all  long  since  gone  from  these  parishes.  Such  losses  can 
be  paralleled  in  many  other  parts  of  Norfolk  especially  in  the  north  and  we*' 
with  additional  causes  such  as  afforestation  and  urban  development. 

Even  as  late  as  1910  Clarke  was  able  to  state  that  'economically,  common, 
of  various  kinds  provide  grazing  for  the  small-holders  and  cottagers  stock,  furz 
and  peat  for  fuel,  wood  for  the  erection  of  sheds,  rush  and  sedge  for  litter,  water 
cress,  mushrooms,  blackberries  and  other  edible  fruits,  and  places  remote  fror 
dusty  roads  where  all  may  walk  with  freedom  and  view  nature  in  the  wildes 
aspects  which  such  a county  as  Norfolk  can  furnish’  (Clarke,  1910).  Clark 
(1910)  and  (1918)  gives  an  insight  into  the  state  of  Norfolk  Commons  wher 
many  of  these  traditional  practices  were  starting  to  die  out.  For  instance  accord 
ing  to  Clarke  (1918)  peat  was  still  being  cut  and  stacked  at  Buxton  Heath  ant 
Calluna  and  Erica  cut  for  beesoms  or  sink  brushes  on  Buxton  and  Marshan 
Heaths.  Another  extremely  valuable  source  of  information  on  heaths  are  th 
results  of  a survey  of  54  square  miles  of  Norfolk  by  Burrell  and  Clarke  which  wa 
intended  to  be  the  start  of  a survey  of  the  whole  county  (Burrell  & Clarke 
1914).  Though  nothing  further  was  done  the  surviving  maps  now  at  the  CastL 
Museum  do  give  an  indication  of  the  distribution  of  vegetation  types  for  th' . I 
selected  areas.  One  area  mapped  in  detail  was  the  area  around  Horsford  ant 
this  shows  extensive  areas  of  Calluna  heath  which  no  longer  exist,  most  nov  j 
planted  with  conifers.  In  their  paper  they  describe  the  situation  'on  Horsfort 
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Heath,  St  Faiths  Common  and  Newton  Common,  natural  regeneration  of  pine 
is  taking  place.  Horsford  Heath  was  formerly  manorial  waste  subject  to  com- 
mon rights;  the  trees  were  suppressed  as  a matter  of  policy  by  the  common  right 
holders,  and  villagers  now  living  remember  it  as  open  heath.  Since  its  allotment 
to  the  poor  at  the  enclosure,  the  Trustees  have  protected  the  seedling  trees  and  it 
is  now  open  canopy  forest,  the  small  annual  produce  being  divided  amongst  the 
poor.’  A similar  form  of  managing  natural  regeneration  of  pine  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  years  on  Lakenheath  Warren  in  Suffolk.  In  this  paper  it  is  also 
possible  to  recognise  vegetation  patterns  which  still  persist  today  as  at 
Swannington  Upgate  Common  where  they  state  that  the  common  has  several 
distinct  plant  communities  - good  grass  pasture  near  the  cottages  on  the  west, 
further  eastwards  thickets  of  gorse,  blackthorn,  bramble,  briar  and  bracken,  and 
on  the  eastern  portion  a dole’  covered  with  Scots  pine,  with  much  broom  and 
gorse  on  the  plateau,  small-leaved  heath  on  the  slopes  and  cross-leaved  heath  in 
the  hollows.’ 

On  a number  of  heaths  the  documentary  record  is  remarkably  good  and  a 
testament  to  the  value  of  recording  by  the  amateur  naturalist. 

For  instance  at  Holt  Lowes  the  records  of  Greshams  Natural  History  Society 
document  both  habitat  and  species  changes  over  almost  seventy  years.  Holt 
Lowes  covers  an  area  of  49.3ha  (121.8  acres).  It  was  enclosed  under  the  Holt 
and  Letheringsett  Enclosure  Act  of  1807  and  has  since  been  administered  by 
Trustees  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Holt.  It  is  described  as  an  allotment  for 
houses  of  the  parish  not  exceeding  £10  per  annum.  It  was  to  be  used  for  the 
occupiers  of  such  ancient  houses  for  supplying  every  one  of  them  with  common 
pasture  for  one  head  of  neat  (meat  stock),  or  for  one  gelding  or  mare,  and  for 
taking  flag,  ling,  brakes  and  furze  for  domestic  firing;  subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Trustees,  namely  the  Rector,  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
poor.  At  that  time  this  referred  to  140  persons  able  to  use  Holt  Lowes,  therefore 
a maximum  of  140  grazing  beasts  could  have  been  put  on  the  site  plus  rabbits  if 
any.  Vegetation  maps  of  the  site  made  in  1928,  aerial  photographs  taken  in 
1946  and  1988  show  a progressive  increase  in  scrub  and  woodland  on  the  site  at 
the  expense  of  heather  and  bracken. 

Probably  linked  to  these  vegetation  changes  have  been  losses  of  species  of 
bird,  plant  and  insect.  There  is  a particularly  instructive  map  of  the  distribution 
of  butterflies  which  was  made  in  1932  when  23  species  of  butterfly  were  record- 
ed including  five  fritillaries  : Silver-washed,  High  Brown,  Dark  Green,  Pearl 
Bordered  and  Small-pearl  Bordered.  Three  of  which  are  now  extinct  in  Norfolk. 
Also  recorded  was  a colony  of  Silver-studded  Blue  now  extinct  on  the  site.  High 
Brown  Fritillary  was  still  recorded  in  1955.  Notable  bird  records  from  the  peri- 
od 1928-34  included  Nightjar,  Snipe,  Stone  Curlew  (on  a large  stony  field  to  the 
south),  Red-backed  Shrike  and  Stonechat.  In  1962-3  the  heath  was  also  one  of 
the  last  recorded  breeding  sites  for  Woodlark  in  North  Norfolk.  It  is  salutory  to 
consider  that  most  of  these  species  were  lost  although  the  main  area  of  heath 
remained  intact.  Indicating  that  habitat  change  rather  than  site  loss  has  proba- 
bly been  a significant  factor. 

Beeston  Regis  and  Sheringham  Commons  are  also  well  documented  and 
show  how  relatively  small  changes  in  use  can  have  a major  impact  on  habitats. 
In  1939-40  Miss  Danvers  took  photographs  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  vegeta- 
tion and  fauna  of  the  commons.  The  original  is  deposited  at  the  Castle 
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Museum,  Norwich.  These  photographs  illustrate  the  open  character  of  tl 
Commons  and  show  geese  and  a horse  grazing.  The  photographs  show  close 
cropped  grass  and  low  small  rounded  gorse  bushes.  Her  records  from  this  pei 
od  include  Silver-washed  Fritillary  and  Natterjack  Toad,  both  now  extinct  c 
the  site.  Francis  Farrow  (in  litt)  remembers  that  geese  were  present  in  the  la  : 
1950s  and  horses  and  goats  persisted  until  the  1970s  (max  cl2  and  6 respective 
ly).  At  present  one  Shetland  pony  remains.  In  addition  in  the  late  1950s  gyps 
caravans  were  a feature  and  made  periodic  stops  of  up  to  three  days.  Becaus 
the  commons  were  unfenced  animals  were  tethered  and  this  led  to  some  ares 
being  intensively  grazed.  A bank  and  ditch  system  was  put  in  place  in  the  197( 
stopping  cars  onto  the  commons.  Also  the  main  track  across  the  commo 
became  overgrown  after  a farm  was  demolished  at  the  top  of  the  site  and  a 
adjacent  water  meadow  was  built  on.  Fires  (traditionally  on  November  5th)  als 
kept  much  of  the  common  free  of  the  large  stands  of  gorse  seen  today.  Agai : 
this  tradition  ceased  in  the  1970s.  Much  of  the  present  growth  of  gorse  an 
large  trees  stems  from  these  changes  in  the  1970s.  There  also  seems  to  be  anec. 
dotal  evidence  that  the  Common  is  drier  than  in  the  1950s.  For  example  houss 
ing  developments  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  resulted  in  the  deepening  co 
the  ditch  on  the  eastern  side.  Pipelines  have  also  been  lain  across  the  site  and 
pond  where  Farrow  counted  1 9 Great  Crested  Newts  is  now  dry.  Scrub  growth 
on  spring  heads  may  also  have  reduced  the  flows  at  this  time.  Recent  losses 
include  breeding  Snipe,  Yellow  Wagtail  and  Lapwing.  These  are  indications  oo 
increased  drying  out  and  perhaps  increased  disturbance  from  dog  walkers  etc. 
Since  1984  a small  team  of  volunteers  have  been  trying  with  increasing  success 
to  reverse  some  of  these  changes. 


The  Changes  in  Species  Associated  with  Heathlands 

As  already  indicated  there  is  a good  deal  of  evidence  from  published  and  anec 
dotal  sources  that  many  species  associated  with  heaths  have  declined  in  the  las 
one  hundred  years  and  a number  have  probably  become  extinct.  There  appeal 
to  be  three  main  factors  responsible:  the  ending  of  traditional  managemeni 

practices,  the  physical  loss  of  heaths  and  increasing  fragmentation  of  the  remain- 
der. 


Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns 

Most  of  the  changes  in  status  appear  to  have  affected  plants  of  wet  heaths  rather 
than  those  of  the  drier  heaths.  The  cessation  of  turf  cutting,  mowing  and  graz- 
ing would  have  had  a great  impact  on  this  habitat.  Clarke  refers  to  Bladderwort, 
Utricularia  species  at  Roydon  Common,  Swannington  Upgate,  Felmingham 
(Bryants  Heath),  and  Holt  (Holt  Lowes).  They  probably  benefited  from  the 
practice  of  peat  digging  which  created  open  pools  and  their  absence  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  cessation  of  the  practice.  Marsh  Gentian  Gentiana  pneumo- 
nanthe  is  also  known  to  benefit  from  the  creation  of  open  areas  through  tur' 
stripping  or  fire.  It  may  not  be  a coincidence  that  at  Horsford  the  local  pub  was 
called  the  Flagcutters  and  the  plant  formerly  occured  over  a wide  area  according 
to  Clarke.  It  still  survives  at  Horsford  but  in  only  a very  restricted  area. 
Elsewhere  it  is  still  present  on  3 heaths  including  Sheringham  where  is  was 
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refound  in  1983  after  more  than  fifty  years  but  the  population  at  Litcham 
Common  is  probably  extinct.  Another  species  which  probably  requires  open 
habitats  created  by  turf  stripping  and  peat  cutting  is  Marsh  Clubmoss 
Lycopodiella  inundata  which  was  formerly  recorded  at  North  Wootton  Heath, 
Holt  Lowes,  Buxton  Heath  and  Bryants  Heath.  It  has  not  been  recorded  since 
1973  when  one  plant  was  found  at  Bryants  Heath.  Bog  Orchid  Hammarbya 
paludosa  has  probably  always  been  rare  in  Norfolk.  A species  of  the  valley  mire 
communities  which  still  grows  at  Roydon  Common  but  also  formerly  at  Bryants 
Heath  where  it  was  last  recorded  by  Francis  Rose  in  1945.  That  part  of  the  site 
is  now  carr  and  its  extinction  at  this  site  is  probably  a consequence  of  lack  of 
management  and  possibly  drainage.  Bog  Asphodel  Narthecium  ossifragum  is 
recorded  from  8 sites  by  Swann  and  Petch,  now  known  only  from  Roydon 
Common  and  Dersingham  Bog  where  it  is  still  frequent.  Losses  from  other  sites 
such  as  Cranberry  Fen,  Blackborough  End  and  Sugar  Fen  were  probably  due  to 
scrub  encroachment  and  drainage.  Grimston  Warren  another  locality  has  been 
afforested.  Bog  Hair-grass  Deschampsia  setacea  was  recorded  from  wet  heath  at 
East  Winch  by  Swann  and  Petch  in  1957.  Despite  some  careful  searching  it  has 
not  been  refound.  There  are  also  18th  century  records  from  the  Cawston  and 
Stratton  Strawless  areas.  It  is  a species  which  perhaps  likes  rather  similar  condi- 
tions to  Lycopodiella  inundata  and  may  be  a casualy  of  a general  drying  out  of 
heaths  and  lack  of  management. 

Two  species  of  dry  heaths  are  worthy  of  comment.  Stag’s-hom  Clubmoss 
Lycopodium  clavatum  was  recorded  from  Sheringham  in  c 1903  by  Burrell,  it  was 
refound  on  Sheringham  Common  in  c 1980  (K  Durrant  pers  comm).  There  are 
other  post  1970  records  from  Forestry  rides  at  Bacton  Woods  and  old  gravel 
workings  at  Lenwade  where  it  is  probably  now  extinct.  Regarding  the  status  of 
Dwarf  Gorse  Ulex  minor  there  has  been  some  confusion  over  the  distribution  of 
this  species  in  Norfolk.  The  work  of  Silverwood  has  shown  that  this  species  is 
extremely  rare  and  is  doubtfully  native  to  the  county  (Petch  & Swann,  1988).  It 
has  been  found  by  Ernest  Daniels  on  Mousehold  Heath  close  to  a road  in  c 1977 
and  at  Snetterton  1964. 

Bryophytes 

Racomitrium  lanuginosum  was  last  recorded  in  1973  from  a small  area  of  wet 
heath  at  Bryants  Heath  along  with  Cladonia  strepsilis  and  Lycopodiella  inundata. 
For  other  changes  see  Stevenson  (1994). 

Lichens 

The  lichen  flora  of  Norfolk  heaths  has  been  described  by  Lambley  (1988).  A 
number  of  notable  species  are  present  including  Cetraria  islandica.  Principally  a 
northern  and  montane  species  in  Britain.  It  has  persisted  at  Ling  Heath, 
North  Wootton,  its  only  known  Norfolk  station  since  its  discovery  by  Plowright 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  At  present  the  main  colony  occurs  under  birch  in  a 
rather  similar  community  to  that  at  Lingwood  Warren  in  North  Lincolnshire. 
Pycnothelia  papillaria  is  a lichen  requiring  similar  conditions  to  Lycopodiella 
innundata,  known  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  heaths  around  Stratton 
Strawless,  Mousehold  and  Cawston.  It  still  occurs  at  Cawston  Heath  where  it 
grows  in  the  vicinity  of  a rifle  range  in  an  area  wThich  is  sometimes  mown. 
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Cladonia  sulphurina  is  a northern  species  near  its  southern  limit  in  Britain.  The 
are  no  early  records  but  a small  colony  was  found  on  Marsham  Heath  in  19' 
amongst  over-mature  heather.  Although  not  seen  recently  but  likely  still  to  1 
present. 


Birds 

Clarke  (1918)  states  'that  as  a rule  the  commons  are  not  the  haunts  or  nestii 
places  of  the  rare  species  of  birds’.  This  statement  is  still  largely  true  though  se 
eral  species  listed  by  him  are  now  considered  rare  in  the  county,  name 
Whinchat  Saxicola  nibetra,  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata  and  to  a lesser  exte; 
Nightjar  Caprimulgus  europaeus.  Stonechats  were  described  by  Pashley  as  ve 
common  on  heaths  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  recorded  on  heaths  at  Holt  Low 
and  Sparham  amongst  others  now  reduced  to  a few  pairs  breeding  in  tli 
Horsey- Winterton  area.  The  reduction  in  numbers  of  the  Stonechat  is  parallels 
by  a similar  decline  in  the  Whinchat  population.  Now  confined  to  a few  paii: 
breeding  in  Breckland  and  at  Horsey-Winterton.  The  Nightjar  has  disappears 
from  a number  of  heaths  especially  in  the  Cawston-Marsham-Buxton  compk 
but  is  still  frequent  on  Salthouse,  Kelling,  Roydon,  Dersingham  and  i 
Breckland.  Many  of  the  Norfolk  heaths  still  support  populations  of  Tree  Pip 
Anthus  trivialis  which  favours  heathland  with  encroaching  birch.  Pashley  als 
recorded  Montagu’s  Harriers  Circus  pygargus  breeding  on  Kelling  and  Salthouse 
In  the  last  twenty  years  they  have  bred  on  at  least  one  Breckland  Heath  and  t 
there  is  now  a small  breeding  population  on  arable  land  elsewhere  in  the  count 
it  is  possible  that  they  will  recolonise  these  heaths  again. 


Reptiles 

Buckley  (1987)  discussed  the  status  of  the  Adder  Vipera  berus  and  had  no  doub 
that  it  had  declined  in  abundance  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  whe 
Southwell  (1871)  commented  upon  its  status.  He  recorded  the  Adder  to  be  fre 
quent  on  heaths  and  waste  places  and  although  the  same  is  broadly  true  toda  1 
such  habitats  are  now  much  rarer.  However  it  is  still  frequent  on  Marsham  am ) 
Cawston  Heaths,  north  Norfolk  heaths,  the  remnant  heaths  in  the  vicinity  c 
Beetley  and  some  of  the  greensand  areas  such  as  Roydon  Common.  Buckle 
(1988)  reviewing  the  status  of  Slowworm  Anguis  fragilis  and  Common  Lizan 
Lacerta  vivipara  also  considered  that  there  was  little  doubt  that  these  two  specie  j 
had  also  declined.  Although  not  confined  to  heaths  they  both  favour  this  habi 
tat. 

Amphibia 

Buckley  (1985)  has  documented  the  decline  in  the  number  of  Natterjack  Toac 
Bufo  calamita  sites,  especially  those  located  inland  on  heathland.  Old  site:  ■ 
include  Sparham  Heath  (1880),  Beeston  Common  (1938-40),  Bryants  Head  j 
(1939),  Belton  area  (c  1960)  and  Roydon  Common  (1973).  They  still  occur  or  | 
Syderstone  Common  though  the  colony  came  close  to  extinction  in  the  1980: 
and  was  reinforced  with  Syderstone  stock  which  had  been  introduced  to  Sand’v  | 
in  Bedfordshire.  The  effects  of  reclamation  of  part  of  the  heath  for  agriculture  a:  I 
documented  by  Buckley  gives  an  insight  into  how  the  viability  of  a colony  can  bt 
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affected  by  habitat  loss  and  neglect.  In  recent  years  there  have  also  been  con- 
cerns over  the  breeding  pools  drying  out  more  frequently  as  a result  of  abstrac- 
tion. 


Invertebrates 

Ihe  Silver-studded  Blue  Plebejus  argns  is  the  heathland  butterfly  par  excellance, 
formerly  considered  locally  common  on  boggy  heaths  (Barrett  1901)  and  abun- 
dant on  the  heaths  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk’  Frohawk,  1934.  Recorded  from 
Kelling  Heath  and  Holt  Lowes.  Now  apparently  confined  to  the  Forestry 
Commission  plantations  at  Horsford  where  it  occurs  along  a number  of  w’ide 
rides  and  at  Buxton  Heath  where  there  is  a thriving  colony  at  the  northern  part 
of  the  heath.  It  is  a species  which  has  rather  exacting  requirements  as  regards 
heather  management  and  it  has  probably  declined  because  of  the  lack  of  grazing 
or  other  mowing  regimes,  though  at  Kelling  the  colony  was  lost  through  plough- 
ing (K  Durrant,  pers  comm).  The  loss  of  the  Fritillary  colonies  at  Holt  Lowes  is 
referred  to  earlier.  Among  the  Orthoptera  the  Bog  Bush  Cricket  Merioptera 
brachyptera  is  now  restricted  to  the  former  Horsford  and  Newton  Heaths, 
Buxton  Heath  and  Holt  Lowes.  Formerly  known  from  How  Hill,  Thornham 
and  the  King’s  Lynn  area.  Not  found  at  apparently  suitable  habitats  at  Roydon 
Common  (Richmond  & Irwin,  1991).  The  Forestry  Enterprise  are  now  actively 
conserving  the  area  of  remnant  heath  at  Horsford.  In  the  past  small  scale  exca- 
vations for  sand  and  gravel  probably  created  suitable  habitats  for  species  of  open 
sandy  ground  such  as  some  of  the  solitary  bees  and  wasps. 


Heaths  During  and  After  the  Second  World  War 

The  Second  World  War  was  an  impetus  for  agricultural  reclamation  and 
Massingham  and  Roughton  Heaths  were  ploughed  up  during  this  period. 
(Upcher,  1945).  Many  of  the  remaining  heaths  were  heavily  trained  on  as  at 
Holt  Lowes  where  mortar  fire  destroyed  large  areas  of  vegetation. 

After  the  war  Shouldham  Warren  was  afforested  and  there  were  proposals  to 
do  the  same  at  Bryants  Heath.  In  1969  a significant  area  of  Cawston  was 
reclaimed  for  agriculture.  Nearby  at  Marsham  Heath  there  were  proposals  in 
the  1970s  for  a motor  cycle  speedway,  but  this  failed  because  of  local  opposition. 
A golf  course  was  developed  at  Ling  Heath  near  King’s  Lynn  in  the  1970s  to 
replace  one  occupying  land  needed  for  silica  sand  extraction.  Drainage  schemes 
in  the  1960s  severely  damaged  Leziate,  Sugar  and  Derby  Fens  as  a comparison 
between  Petch’s  description  (Petch,  1948)  and  more  recent  surveys  (Smart, 
1994)  shows.  Elsing  Heath  was  ploughed  in  1983.  Finally  after  a Public  Inquiry 
in  1988  the  Dersingham  bypass  was  constructed  across  the  northern  part  of 
Dersingham  Bog  in  1991. 

Present  and  Future  Conservation 

However,  even  sites  not  directly  affected  by  these  proposals  and  activities  were 
gradually  losing  their  interest  as  lack  of  any  management  led  to  increasing  scrub 
invasion.  During  this  period  particularly  in  the  mid  1970s  there  were  some 
severe  fires  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  build  up  of  vegetation.  This  was  despite 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  important  heathlands  had  been  notified  as  Sites  of 
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Special  Scientific  Interest  under  first  the  1949  National  Parks  and  Access  to  th 
Countryside  Act  and  then  the  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act  1981.  The  difficu 
ty  was  that  the  first  Act  was  primarily  concerned  with  protecting  sites  fror 
development  rather  than  managing  sites  positively  for  conservation.  The  mor 
recent  Act  enable  the  payment  of  compensation  for  not  undertaking  damagin 
activities  but  again  failed  to  address  the  problem  of  neglect.  Other  sources  ( : 
grant  only  provided  50%  of  costs  for  management  which  did  not  help  as  most  c 
the  remaining  heaths  were  either  owned  by  Poors  Trustees  or  Parish  Council 
and  they  had  little  or  no  income  of  their  own. 

However  a major  break  through  came  with  the  launch  in  1991  of  th 
Countryside  Commission  Stewardship  Scheme  which  targets  a number  of  ke 
landscape  and  habitat  types,  one  of  which  is  lowland  heath.  It  has  proved  sue 
cessful  in  funding  work  on  these  neglected  sites  and  now  731  hectares  are  no\ 
under  the  Scheme  for  ten  years;  in  addition  44  hectares  of  land  have  been  pvu 
into  arable  reversion  including  that  part  of  Cawston  Heath  ploughed  in  19691 
Thus  eleven  out  of  the  fourteen  major  heathland  sites  are  now  partly  or  wholl 
under  management  funded  by  the  stewardship  scheme  with  much  of  the  worri 
taking  place  through  the  Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust.  Additional  funding  fco 
labour  and  equipement  has  come  from  the  National  Heathlands  Initiative  co 
English  Nature.  Of  the  other  sites  Dersingham  is  managed  by  English  Natum 
following  an  agreement  between  the  Sandringham  Estate  and  English  Nature  hr 

1991  and  it  is  increasingly  easier  for  English  Nature  to  develop  positive  rathec 
than  negative  management  agreements  on  sites.  Local  community  initiatives 
have  work  parties  at  Beeston  and  Buxton  Heaths.  Most  of  the  conservation 
work  is  being  undertaken  by  machinery  and  using  unemployment  training 
schemes,  however  there  are  also  plans  by  Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust  to  reintro 
duce  grazing  on  some  sites  using  Hebridean  and  other  hardy  breeds  of  sheep.  Ii 

1992  a North  Norfolk  Heaths  Forum  was  set  up  as  a partnership  betweet 
English  Nature,  Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust,  Norfolk  County  Council,  thi. 
Countryside  Commission  and  the  Farming  and  Wildlife  Advisory  Service  t( 
focus  attention  on  these  heaths.  A County  Council  discussion  document  on  ; 
heathland  conservation  strategy  is  also  likely  to  be  published  this  year. 

It  is  early  days  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  the  tide  has  turned  and  th . 
future  will  be  brighter  for  our  remaining  heaths  through  the  efforts  of  both  th< 
public  bodies,  the  Trust  and  the  increasing  number  of  people  in  the  countryside 
who  value  the  heaths  in  their  parish. 
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CHANGES  ON  THE  COAST  OF  NORFOLK 
P.  R.  Banham 

Milton  House,  17  High  Street,  Wells-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk,  NR23  1EW 

To  deal  adequately  with  all  the  changes  to  our  100  miles  of  coastline  in  a short  paper  is, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  I intend,  then,  to  give  a summary  of  changes  which  have 
occurred  during  the  Society’s  125  years,  and  go  into  greater  detail  with  certain  develop- 
ments in  North  Norfolk  with  which  I am  familiar. 

Seen  from  a weather  satellite,  the  outline  of  our  County  today  would  not  be  very' 
noticeably  different  from  its  appearance  125  years  ago,  except  in  the  Wash  coast 
from  Terrington  to  Heacham,  where  reclamation  has  gone  on  relentlessly. 
However,  on  “zooming  in”,  gains  will  become  apparent  in  the  shingle-banks  and 
saltmarshes  of  North  Norfolk,  and  losses  in  the  Glacial  Till  cliffs  between 
Weyboume  and  Bacton.  There  have  also  been  “temporary”  changes  caused  by 
occasional  tidal  surges,  notably  in  1938,  1953  and  1978.  The  word  temporary 
has  been  put  in  quotation-marks  because,  although  damage  to  sea-defences  can 
be  repaired,  some  of  the  effects  may  be  long-lasting.  Finally,  there  are  changes 
brought  about  by  the  pressures  of  holiday-making  and  tourism,  following  the 
great  increase  of  personal  mobility,  initially  by  train,  and  subsequently  even 
more  so  by  the  motor-car. 
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Losses  from  the  Cliffs 

The  sedimentary  cliffs  of  north-east  Norfolk  are  subject  to  constant  erosio 
which  sometimes  makes  the  headlines,  especially  when  someone’s  house  (c 
even  better,  from  the  Press’s  point  of  view,  a hotel)  goes  over  the  edge.  A carel 
study  of  the  rate  of  cut-back  was  made  by  a post-graduate  student  of  the  U.E..  ■ 
(Cambers,  1973),  who  found  that  Overstrand  had  the  greatest  annual  loss:  1 
metres,  followed  by  Bacton  with  1.3.  However,  she  makes  the  point  that  tl 
general  shape  of  the  coastline  is  preserved  in  the  long  term  (100  years)  becau 
any  small  headlands  that  appear  will  be  eroded  in  a very  short  time  (1  - - 
years).  The  short  but  spectacular  section  of  cliff  at  Hunstanton  has  suffer< 
much  less  erosion,  the  chalk,  red  rock  and  carstone  being  much  more  resistant. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “cliffs”,  this  is  perhaps  the  moment  to  record: 
gain.  The  Fulmar  Fulmarus  glacialis  first  colonised  the  east  Norfolk  cliffs  in  tli 
1940s,  and  subsequently  established  what  is  still  its  most  thriving  colony  on  tl! 
ledges  of  the  chalk  cliffs  at  Hunstanton. 


Gains  in  North  Norfolk 


The  material  lost  from  the  cliff  coast  between  Weybourne  and  Bacton  is  movee 
by  longshore  drift,  some  of  it  south-east  towards  Yarmouth,  and  some  wee 
towards  Hunstanton.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prove  that  all  Norfolkk 
accreted  coastline  is  built  from  this  material  (some  theories  postulate  anoth  : 
source  of  supply  somewhere  in  the  North  Sea),  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  shingz 
and  sand  does  move  along  the  shore. 

The  features  which  make  the  North  Norfolk  coast  such  a fascinating  are  J 
the  great  sweeping  beaches,  the  shingle  banks,  dunes  and  saltmarshes,  have  ta 
appeared  since  the  end  of  the  last  glaciation  (reckoned  to  be  some  10,000  yea 


BP),  and  noticeable  changes  have  continued  to  occur  during  the  Society’s  exi  ■ 
tence.  As  far  as  the  growth  of  shingle-bank  and  dunes  is  concerned,  Blakem 
Point  has  been  as  well  documented  as  anywhere.  The  development  can  be  mo 
clearly  seen  by  comparing  the  map  from  a 1961  survey  with  an  aerial  photograph 
taken  in  1986  (Allison  and  Morley,  1989).  Two  new  “far  points”  ha\ 
appeared,  one  200  metres  and  another  (branching  from  it)  400  metres  west  froi 
the  previous  Far  Point.  The  reason  why  the  general  westward  growth  is  evei 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  throwing  off  a recurve  towards  the  mainland  h; 
always  been  a puzzle  (Steers,  1949  and  Bird,  1963),  but  the  fact  that  it  has  hap 
pened  regularly  is  clear,  especially  when  seen  from  above. 

Newly  formed  sand  dunes  quickly  become  consolidated  by  grasses,  of  whic 
the  first  to  appear  is  normally  the  Sand  Couch  Elytrigia  juncea  (older  readers  ma 
know  it  as  Agropyron  junceiforme;  it  has  changed  names  more  often  than  an 
species  I can  think  of!).  It  has  always  been  my  impression  that  this  grass,  and  it 
successor  the  Marram  Ammophila  arenaria,  are  spread  to  new  areas  by  torn-u 
rhizomes  getting  caught  up  as  they  are  bowled  along  the  beach,  and  subsequem 
ly  becoming  covered  by  blown  sand.  This  theory  is  supported  by  research  don 
eighty  years  ago  at  Thornham  (Wadham,  1920),  where  the  possibility  of  see 
germinating  in  patches  of  drift  material  was  investigated,  but  none  was  found. 

For  gains,  on  shingle  rather  than  dune,  one  can  record  the  Sea  Pea  Lathyn 
japonicits.  This  species  is  native  to  Suffolk,  but  there  are  no  records  of  its  grow 
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Glabrous  Rupturewort  (Hemiaria  glabra)  G.  Beckett 


Spanish  Catchfly  (Silene  otites)  G.  Beckett 


I ing  naturally  in  Norfolk.  However,  after  the  1953  sea  floods,  Ted  Ellis  scattered 
I seeds  (presumably  from  Suffolk)  on  the  shingle  just  west  of  Cley  Beach  (Petch  & 
I Swann,  1968).  The  colony  is  still  there,  though  it  has  spread  very  little  in  the 
I thirty  or  so  years  that  I have  known  it. 

The  most  regretted  plant  species  lost  from  the  shingle  is  probably  the  Oyster 
I Plant  Mertensia  maritima.  It  was  already  a rarity  when  Bob  Pinchen  (first 
I Blakeney  Point  Watcher,  commemorated  by  Pinchen’s  Creek),  found  four 
I plants,  two  with  flowers  and  one  “sickly”,  in  1905  (Burrell,  1906).  It  persisted  a 
| few  more  years,  with  one  plant  only  from  1921  until  1931,  after  which  there  are 

I no  records  (Petch  and  Swann,  1968). 

As  far  as  birds  are  concerned,  the  North  Norfolk  dunes  have  lost  the  Roseate 
Tern  Sterna  dongalli,  which  last  bred  in  1948,  while  the  Herring  Gull  Larus 
| argentatus,  Lesser  Black-back  L.  fuscus,  Mediterranean  Gull  L.  melanocarpus  and 

! Common  Gull  L.  canus  have  all  become  breeding  species  during  the  last  couple 
of  decades.  While  the  reasons  for  these  birds’  retreat  or  spread  are  not  readily 
• apparent,  there  is  no  doubt  what  happened  on  Blakeney  Point  to  the  Rabbit 
Oryctolagus  cuniculus,  which  disappeared  completely  after  the  appearance  of  myx- 
omatosis in  February  1954  until  Easter  1959  (White,  1961). 

For  some  years,  the  lack  of  grazing  pressure  allowed  a most  atypical  flourish- 
ing of  grasses,  along  with  the  Polypody  Polpodium  vulgare,  while  smaller  mosses 
were  inhibited.  By  now,  of  course,  in  the  nineties,  things  are  much  as  they  were 
before  myxomatosis. 

Saltmarshes 

The  last  125  years  have  seen  continued  growth  of  the  saltmarshes,  both  in  the 
I Wash  (where  reclamation  has  also  continued)  and  in  North  Norfolk.  Careful 
measurements  of  growth-rate  were  made  at  Scolt  in  the  1930s,  where  it  was  cal- 
culated that,  on  a marsh  open  to  the  sea,  silt  would  be  deposited  about  lm  deep 
in  50  years,  allowing  Samphire  Salicomia  europaea  to  become  established.  Three 
metres  would  be  achieved  in  120  years,  which  is  sufficient  for  Sea  Lavender 
| Limonium  vulgare , and  “upper”  marsh,  with  Sea  Plantain  Plantago  maritima  and 

14. 2m  of  silt,  takes  two  centuries.  On  “closed”  marshes,  e.g.  between  shingle 
ridges,  the  process  is  much  quicker;  60  years  was  enough  on  one  marsh  at 
Holme  (Chapman,  1939). 

The  extent  to  which  new  saltmarsh  formation  has  been  followed  by  reclama- 
| tion  on  the  Wash  coast  is  best  appreciated  from  the  air;  failing  this,  aerial  pho- 

Itographs  are  a good  substitute,  and  will  also  illustrate  countless  other  features  of 
our  coast  (Edwards  and  Wade-Martins,  1987). 


Tidal  surges 

Floods  caused  by  exceptional  tides  were  recorded,  especially  in  the  Horsey 

Top:  Drained  saltpan,  1970  P.R.  Banham 
Middle:  The  same  saltpan,  1980  P.R.  Banham 
Bottom:  The  same  saltpan,  1991  P.R.  Banham 
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region,  on  at  least  six  occasions  since  1287  (Sainty  et  al,  1939),  culminating  i | 
the  extensive  floods  of  1938.  Major  Anthony  Buxton  kept  careful  records  of  th 
effects  of  this  flood  from  1939  to  1943.  He  found  that  recovery  was  un-ever  f 
salinity  at  Horsey  fluctuated  between  3.35  and  5.95  mils  (North  Sea  water  i 1 
around  36  mils);  Marsh  Samphire  persisted  on  the  drained  marshes  for  som  j 
time;  some  Oaks  Quercus  robur  survived,  apparently  because  there  were  spring 
beneath  them,  while  all  their  neighbours  were  killed  (Buxton,  1939  - 1943). 

The  exceptional  surges  of  1953  (31st  January  - 1st  February)  and  197 
(1 1th  January)  were  well  documented,  affecting  as  they  did  much  more  than  th 
Norfolk  coast.  On  both  occasions  the  sea-level  rose  to  near  5m  O.D.,  sweepin  , I 
away  sections  and  even  whole  systems  of  sand  dunes,  breaking  through  sea-wall  « 
and  flooding  large  swathes  of  reclaimed  saltmarsh.  However,  the  natural,  un  | 
reclaimed  marshes  were  virtually  unaffected,  and  elsewhere  (except  iiiij  • 
Wells/Holkham  - see  below)  the  only  permanent  monuments  to  these  floods  ar;. 
the  improved  sea-defences  in  certain  areas. 

People  pressure 

By  1869,  the  year  that  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  was  foundi- 
ed,  most  of  our  railway  system  had  been  established.  Yarmouth,  Mundesley 
Cromer,  Sheringham,  Wells  and  Hunstanton  were  beginning  to  attract  holiday- 
makers, being  all  accessible  by  train.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  ha«<j 
any  quantifiable  effect  on  the  Geography  or  Natural  History  of  our  coast.  Th.<:  | 
same  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  greater  mobility  provided  by  the  car,  beginning  iin  j 
the  early  decades  of  this  century,  but  making  its  effects  felt  most  noticeably  afteu  ' 
the  Second  World  War. 

As  far  as  the  appearance  of  the  coast  is  concerned,  the  most  regrettabMd’  ' 
development  must  surely  be  the  caravan  sites,  especially  on  the  cliff-tops  in  thod 
West  and  East  Runton  area,  but  also  at  Blakeney,  Wells  and  Heacham.  In  addi 
tion  to  this  aesthetic  despoliation  there  are  the  long-term  effects  of  countless  fee.i 
using  the  same  paths,  a problem  which  can  be  to  some  extent  addressed  by 
putting  down  walk-ways,  as  at  Blakeney  Point  and  Holkham.  The  problem  ; 
caused  by  increased  numbers  of  visitors  on  the  coast  has  now  been  recognised  b]  j 
the  setting  up  of  a Norfolk  Coast  Project  which  has  published  a draft  visito  ' 
strategy  (Hayes,  1994). 

However,  this  increasing  people-pressure  has  been  one  of  the  principal  fac  ' 
tors  leading  to  the  establishment  of  Nature  Reserves,  with  which  the  Norfoll 
coast  is  fortunately  well  endowed.  Blakeney  Point  was  bought  by  the  Nationa 
Trust  in  1912,  followed  by  Scolt  Head  in  1923.  In  1926  the  Norfolk  Naturalist:  i 

Trust  was  formed  and  Cley  reserve  purchased.  The  conservation  bodies  hav<  i 
ensured  the  protection  of  areas  of  our  coast  from  Snettisham  in  the  west  tc  \ 
Winterton  in  the  east,  with  the  greatest  concentration  in  North  Norfolk. 

Cley  Marshes  has  been  the  site  of  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  re-gaining  o ! j 
a bird  species.  The  Avocet  Recurvirostra  avocetta  was  exterminated  as  a breeding 
species  round  about  the  time  that  our  Society  was  founded,  and  began  to  nesM 
again  at  Cley  in  1977.  It  is  now  well  established  at  several  places  on  the  nortf  | 
coast.  This  is  perhaps  the  time  to  mention  that  one  of  the  greatest  changes  ir 
the  exploitation  of  the  Norfolk  coast  has  been  the  phenomenal,  even  exponen- 
tial, rise  in  the  numbers  of  bird-watchers  in  the  last  four  decades.  This  has  beer 
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particularly  noticeable  at  Cley,  which  was  already  a reserve  before  this  increase, 
i but  it  was  to  some  extent  the  increase  itself  which  was  a major  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  the  reserve  (by  the  R.S.P.B.)  at  Titchwell. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  great  increase  in  bird-watching  has  been  that  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  coast  is  now  spread  much  more  round  the  year  than  it 
. was.  Coastal  resorts  could  formerly  expect  some  respite  from  the  end  of  the 
school  summer  holidays  until  Easter.  Nowadays,  at  any  time  of  year,  the 
appearance  of  a “mega-tick”  (i.e.  ultra-rare  bird  species),  whose  presence  is 
quickly  signalled  through  ‘phone  information  services  and  even  personal  pagers, 
leads  to  very  large  numbers  of  cars  converging  on  one  small  area  of  the  coast.  A 
good  example  of  this  was  the  North-American  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  Sitta 
canadensis,  which  turned  up  at  Holkham  in  the  autumn  of  1989.  During  the  first 
weekend  of  its  presence,  the  available  car-parking  space  in  Lady  Anne’s  Road 
was  as  full  as  on  a fine  Sunday  in  summer,  and  the  bracken  near  where  the  bird 
was  most  regularly  seen  was  visibly  flattened  for  months  afterwards. 


Changes  in  the  Wells/Holkham  area 

At  the  time  of  our  Society’s  first  meeting,  a development  was  taking  place  which 
was  to  effect  a transformation  of  the  dunes  from  Wells  westwards  to  the 
Holkham/Overy  Staithe  boundary.  In  the  late  1850s  the  last  wedge  of  saltmarsh 
west  of  Wells  Harbour  had  been  drained  by  building  the  mile-long  sea-wall  due 
north  from  Wells  Quay.  With  a view  to  consolidating  the  natural  dunes  along 
the  seaward  edge  of  the  marsh,  it  was  decided  to  experiment  with  planting  pines. 
This  was  first  attempted  by  embedding  seeds  in  balls  of  clay,  but  the  method 
was  found  unsuccessful.  It  proved  better  to  raise  the  seedlings  on  the  Holkham 
estate,  and  then  transplant  them  into  “favourable  spots  in  the  sand,  protected 
carefully  by  sods  of  earth  in  which  marram  grass  was  growing”.  The  main  plant- 
ing got  under  way  in  the  later  1870s,  the  principal  species  being  the  Corsican 
Pine  Pinus  maritima  laricio,  set  between  6 and  8 yards  apart.  Other  species  used 
were  Austrian  P.  nigra  nigra,  Maritime  P.  pinaster  and  Scots  P.  sylvestris.  The 
latter  species  was  used  “to  vary  the  colour  with  their  silvery  foliage”  and  Austrian 
“on  the  northern  or  sea  exposures.  Even  on  the  outside  of  the  hills,  with  one 
side  bare  to  the  stem  it  will  form  a thick  bush  on  the  other  side.”  (Earl  of 
Leicester,  1948). 

A further  species  was  added  in  the  mid  1950s:  P.  radiata,  the  Monterey 
Pine,  native  to  California.  Some  specimens  have  done  very  well,  and  can  be 
seen  both  near  the  beach  car-park  in  Wells  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  board- 
walk at  Holkham  Bay.  The  late  Earl  of  Leicester’s  remarks  about  the  rugged 
determination  of  the  Austrian  Pine  to  survive  on  the  seaward  edge  of  the  dunes 
still  apply  forty  years  later.  Of  all  the  species,  the  Maritime  Pine  appears  to  have 
reached  maturity  first;  many  of  the  original  planting  are  now  dead,  although 
there  has  been  a good  natural  regeneration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demise  of 
quite  a large  number  of  Pines,  both  Maritime  and  Corsican,  has  been  hastened 
by  the  exposure  of  their  roots  where  pathways  have  been  trodden  deep  into  the 
sand  in  areas  close  to  Wells  Beach  car-park. 

The  establishment  of  the  pines  has  been  followed  by  natural  colonisation  by 
other  tree  species,  wherever  space  was  available:  Holm  Oak  Quercus  ilex  (some  of 
which  may  have  been  planted),  Birches  and  Willows  Betula  spp.  and  Salix  spp., 
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and  even  a few  Sycamores  Acer  pseudoplatanus.  Furthermore,  since  the  wood 
have  been  there  for  more  than  a century,  there  is  a flourishing  scrub-  an< 
ground-layer  of  seed-plants,  ferns,  mosses,  lichens  and  fungi  too  numerous  t 
specify. 

The  floods  of  1953  and  1978  reached  those  pines  that  had  been  planted  a 
or  near  marsh  level,  most  of  which  were  killed  by  the  salt  water.  Older  reader 
will  recall  the  woods  surrounding  the  boating-lake  Abraham’s  Bosom.  Mor  . 
recently,  the  1978  flood  killed  most  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  caravan  an< 
camping  site  in  Wells  - yet  one  or  two  Pines  survived,  surprisingly.  On  th 
southern  side  of  the  pinewoods  is  a low-lying  area  known  to  bird-watchers  a 
“The  Dell”  - in  fact,  the  site  of  a former  gravel-quarry.  The  1978  flood  was  jus 
high  enough  (around  5m  O.D.)  to  spill  into  this  stretch  of  fresh-marsh,  and  th 
sea-water  was  unable  to  get  out  again.  Samples  showed  that  the  salinity  c 
standing  water  remained  high  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  not  dropping  to  3 mil 
until  early  May.  The  following  summer  I wrote  sorrowfully  of  the  complete  dis 
appearance  of  the  seven  orchid  species  that  used  to  grow  there  (Banham,  1979) 
but,  in  fact,  most  of  these  species  had  reappeared  within  three  years.  As  moss  j 
orchids  take  many  years  to  reach  their  flowering  stage  from  seed,  it  must  be  pra 
sumed  that  the  tubers  survived,  but  were  inhibited  by  the  salt  from  normsa 
growth  for  a while. 

The  flood  had  other  interesting  temporary  effects.  Saltmarsh  plantt! 
appeared  the  following  summer  in  the  mortar  of  a brick  wall  on  Wells  Eass 
Quay,  at  the  height  reached  by  the  water,  obviously  as  the  result  of  the  deposit 
tion  of  seeds.  On  Warham  Greens,  to  the  east  of  Wells,  the  edge  of  the  floodec 
area  was  recognisable,  for  three  years,  by  the  band  of  Chickweed  Stellaria  medn 
and  Sea  Beet  Beta  vulgaris  maritima  forming  a natural  contour  line  through  tbit 
normal  vegetation.  Their  seeds,  too,  must  have  been  cast  up  in  large  numbers. 

To  the  north  of  the  pine-planted  dunes,  the  beach  has  undergone  consider  - 
able  changes  in  recent  decades.  An  east-west  ridge  of  shingle  has  grown  up,  par 
allel  to  the  established  dunes,  and  some  200m  to  seaward.  Grasses,  and  a smal 
number  of  other  specialised  beach-plants  (Hottkenya,  Cakile,  Salsola)  haw., 
formed  “yellow”  dunes,  which  have  twice  been  swept  away  in  the  last  20  years 
but  have  reappeared,  giving  the  impression  now  (1993)  of  becoming  permanen 
features.  Predictably,  the  area  between  them  and  the  western-most  beach  huts  i 
turning  into  saltmarsh.  Marsh  Samphire  and  Annual  Seablite  Suaeda  maritime 
first  appeared  less  than  ten  years  ago,  and  Samphire  has  been  worth  picking  fo 
four  years.  Patches  of  Cord  Grass  Spartina  anglica  have  also  become  conspicu 
ous  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Needless  to  say,  this  development  has  cause< 
dismay  among  the  beach-hut  owners  (apart,  I suppose,  from  those  who  are  par 
ticularly  fond  of  Samphire),  and  they  are  not  greatly  consoled  when  it  is  suggest 
ed  that  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  would  be  to  move  the  huts  forward  on  t( 
the  new  ridge. 

Surely  nowhere  could  be  better  than  our  coast  for  demonstrating  the  dynam 
ic  nature  of  saltmarshes,  at  least  until  they  reach  maturity  at  just  under  3m  O.D 
Even  then  changes  can  take  place.  I had  noticed,  some  25  years  ago  when 
moved  to  Wells,  that  there  were  small  patches  of  marsh  which  looked  as  if  the’ 
had  been  salt-pans  (i.e.  pools  of  more  or  less  permanent  water)  which  had,  fo  i 
one  reason  or  another,  become  drained,  so  that  the  mud  forming  their  base  hat 
been  re-colonised  by  marsh  plants.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  b< 
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certain  of  the  rate  at  which  re-colonisation  took  place  would  be  to  select  a suit- 
able pan  and  drain  it  myself.  Having  obtained  permission  from  the  Nature 
Conservancy  (now  English  Nature),  I did  so  on  the  30th  May  1970. 

The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  first  three  years  have  already  been  the 
subject  of  an  article  (Banham,  1975),  so  need  not  be  repeated  here.  However, 
23  years  have  now  elapsed.  As  might  be  expected,  some  predictions  have  proved 
correct,  and  some  less  so.  Saltmarsh  Grass  Puccinellia  maritima  is  well  estab- 
lished, and  dominates  the  scene  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  but  has  not  pro- 
duced a turf  excluding  everything  else.  It  is  Sea  Lavender  Limonium  vulgare 
which  dominates  the  view  at  the  height  of  its  flowering  season  in  July. 
Furthermore,  the  edges  of  the  pan  are  still  distinct,  when  one  could  have  expect- 
ed a more  saucer-like  depression,  as  seems  to  have  occasionally  occurred  else- 
where. A few  small  patches  of  the  original  mud  have  remained  un-colonised. 

It  was  not  until  researching  for  this  article  that  I came  across  reference  to  a 
similar  experiment  to  my  own,  carried  out  between  1913  and  1920  at  Holme 
(Wadham,  1920).  In  this  case,  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  dominance  of 
Saltmarsh  Grass  (at  that  time  known  as  Glyceria  maritima)  after  seven  years, 
when  the  re-surveyed  map  shows  no  other  species  within  the  drained  pan.  It  is 
not  clear  at  what  time  of  the  year  the  second  survey  was  done;  if  it  was  in  the 
spring,  Saltmarsh  Grass  would  certainly  be  more  evident  than  anything  else,  but 
one  would  imagine  that  this  careful  survey  would  not  have  missed  the  traces  of 
other  species.  It  would  seem  that  conditions  at  Holme  were  different  from  those 
at  Wells,  where  this  particular  line  of  research  has  anyhow  been  going  on  much 
longer. 

Cord  Grass,  mentioned  above  as  a constituent  of  the  new  marsh  on  Wells 
beach,  is  present  in  the  area  of  our  drained  salt-pan,  but  only  as  isolated  clumps. 
This  species  did  not  occur  anywhere  in  Norfolk  when  the  Society  was  founded  in 
1869.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Wash  area  in  1909,  and  was  first  reported  on  the 
North  Norfolk  Coast  in  the  late  1930s  (Petch  and  Swann,  1968).  For  a while,  it 
looked  as  if  it  was  going  to  take  over  vast  swathes  of  the  Blakeney  to  Wells 
marshes.  Dick  Bagnall-Oakley,  in  a B.B.C.  documentary  TV  programme  of  the 
1960s,  was  very  pessimistic,  predicting  that  the  take-over  would  be  complete  in 
Blakeney  Harbour  by  the  end  of  the  century.  However,  the  threat  has  receded, 
for  reasons  unknown. 

Avenues  of  research  can  open  up  in  unexpected  directions.  In  September 
1944  a Vickers  Warwick  air-sea  rescue  aircraft,  with  lifeboat  attached,  took  off 
from  Langham  airfield  and  suffered  engine  failure,  crashing  on  the  mudflats 
north  of  Warham.  A Stiffkey  resident,  who  saw  the  incident  as  a four-year  old 
boy,  has  regularly  visited  and  photographed  the  site.  Originally,  the  wreck  was 
some  200m  to  seaward  of  the  saltmarsh  edge.  By  1959,  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
pure  sward  of  Cord  Grass,  which  species  had  been  joined  by  Sea  Aster  Aster 
tripolium  in  1973.  Plants  of  Sea  Lavender  were  first  noticed  in  the  early  1980s, 
and  photographs  taken  in  1993  show  this  species  not  only  dominating  the  scene, 
but  filling  all  the  marsh  as  far  as  a low  shingle  ridge  some  200m  to  the  north. 
Meanwhile,  the  two  engines  (the  only  parts  of  the  aircraft  surviving)  appear  to 
have  sunk  further  and  further  into  the  marsh.  In  fact,  of  course,  though  there 
may  have  been  some  sinking,  most  of  the  effect  will  have  been  caused  by  the 
level  of  the  marsh  rising  (C.  Jarvis,  pers.  comm.).  It  must  be  a fairly  rare  occur- 
rence for  such  a fixed  reference-point  for  assessing  marsh  extension  to  be  avail- 
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able  and  to  warrant  attention. 

Along  the  southern  edge  of  the  pinewoods  to  the  west  of  Wells,  and  th 
landward  side  of  the  saltmarshes  to  the  east,  lies  the  Norfolk  Coast  long-distanc 
path.  The  declaration  of  this  pathway  in  1986  for  the  most  part  simply  fo: 
malised  existing  rights  of  way,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  accompanying  put 
licity  led  to  its  increasing  use.  However,  compared  with,  say,  the  Pennine  Wa; . 
this  use  is  still  fairly  minimal,  and  I think  that  it  will  be  a long  time  before  th 
path  is  dangerously  eroded.  This  situation  is,  of  course,  aided  by  the  wel  1 
known  fact  that  the  average  tripper  does  not  stray  more  than  400m  from  his  ca  i 
so  that  recent  measures  to  discourage  driving  on  to  Warham  Greens  mean  th; 
only  determined  walkers  are  likely  to  be  met  with  away  from  official  car-parkin 
areas  in  Holkham  and  Wells.  It  is  still  a source  of  mingled  surprise  and  satisfac 
tion  that  Wells  Quay  can  be  virtually  standing-room  only  on  a bank  holiday 
while  a short  distance  east  or  west  there  is  hardly  anyone  to  be  seen. 

Although  our  area  is  now  undoubtedly  highly  popular  with  holiday-makem 
there  have  been  contrasting  opinions  expressed  in  the  past.  Here  is  a commern 
from  the  first  decade  of  this  century: 

“Wells,  where  we  again  come  in  touch  with  the  railway,  is  a dull  little  town 
of  2,500  inhabitants.  Although  it  is  often  called  Wells-by-the-Sea,  one  has  tt 
trudge  along  a mile  of  banked-up  road  to  reach  the  beach,  which  in  turn  is  ciu 
off  from  the  sea  at  low  tide  by  an  oozy  channel  leading  up  to  the  Quay.  A streee 
so  narrow  that  two  carts  can  pass  each  other  only  with  difficulty  leads  to  thh 
slumberous  quay  - the  only  spot  where  one  cares  to  linger.”  (Dutt,  1909) 

Discussions 

Changes  on  the  Norfolk  coast  during  the  last  125  years  have  been  such  that,  o i 
balance,  the  land  area  of  the  County  has  increased,  the  losses  from  our  stretche. 
of  cliff  being  more  than  offset  by  the  gains  in  the  west  and  north,  whether  b 
reclamation  of  the  Wash  saltings  through  human  agency,  or  by  natural  processe  . 
extending  shingle-banks,  dunes  and  saltmarsh  between  Hunstanton  an 
Weybourne.  This  gradual  transformation  has  three  times  been  interrupted,  bi 
not  reversed,  by  major  tidal/storm  surges.  Some  stretches  of  coast  have  bee  i 
visually  blighted  by  caravan  sites,  but  others  have  been  preserved  by  the  estat 
lishment  of  Nature  Reserves.  One  of  these,  Holkham  National  Nature  Reserve 
consisting  mainly  of  reclaimed  saltmarsh  and  pine-planted  dunes  to  the  west  c 
Wells,  and  natural  saltmarsh  to  the  east,  has  been  the  subject  of  the  author’s  pai 
ticular  researches. 

Acknowledgements:  I am  most  grateful  to  Graham  Hayes,  Norfolk  Coast  Project  Officer,  fc 
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ROBERT  GURNEY’S  1908/1909  VEGETATION  SURVEY 

OF  BROADLAND 
R.  J.  Driscoll 

Castle  Museum,  Norwich,  NR1  3JU 
J.  M.  Parmenter 

c/o  English  Nature,  60  Bracondale,  Norwich,  NR1  2BE 

Introduction 

The  many  habitat  surveys  that  have  been  carried  out  in  Norfolk  during  the  last 
twenty  five  years  have  produced  a detailed  inventory  of  the  natural  and  semi-nat- 
ural habitats  that  occur  within  the  county.  This  inventory  will  be  invaluable  to 
future  researchers  who  wish  to  study  habitat  change,  whether  it  is  caused  by  nat- 
ural vegetational  succession  or  by  changes  in  land  management.  Such  systemat- 
ic surveying  is  a recent  phenomenon  and  studies  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  past  are  usually  hampered  by  the  lack  of  equivalent  surveys. 
Fortunately,  there  are  a few  exceptions. 

W.  A.  Nicholson  carried  out  a preliminary  botanical  survey  of  pan  of  the 
Ant  valley  in  Broadland  during  1904  and  1905  and  in  a published  report  listed 
some  of  the  requirements  of  a comprehensive  survey  (Nicholson  1906).  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  on  28  January  1908  a 
proposal  was  made  to  carry  out  a botanical  survey  of  Broadland,  possibly  to  be 
followed  by  a survey  of  the  whole  county  (Nicholson  1908). 

It  was  intended  that  vegetation  mapping  would  be  carried  out  at  a scale  of  6 
inches  to  1 mile.  A classification  of  natural  and  semi-natural  vegetation  was 
devised  with  a letter  and  colour  code  for  mapping.  Each  parcel  of  land  would  be 
numbered,  using  Ordnance  Survey  parcel  numbers  or  an  arbitrary  numbering 
system.  Species  lists,  characteristic  types  of  vegetation  and  notes  about  the  fac- 
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Figure  1. 

Map  of  the  northern  part  of  Broadland  showing  the  sheet  boundaries  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  County  Series  6 
inches  to  1 mile  maps  used  by  R.  Gurney  in  his  1908/1909  vegetation  survey  and  the  parcels  of  land  that  are 
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Figure  2. 

Map  of  part  of  Horsey  showing  the  21  parcels  of  land  that  were  surveyed  in 
1993. 


Figure  3. 

Map  of  part  of  Honing  showing  the  4 parcels  of  land  that  were  surveyed 


1993. 


in 
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tors  that  influenced  the  vegetation  would  be  recorded  for  each  parcel.  A fmt 
map  would  be  produced  at  a scale  of  1 inch  or  2 inches  to  1 mile.  Robei 
Gurney  generously  offered  “...  to  supply  a copy  of  the  6 in.  O.  S.  sheet  gratis  t 
any  capable  person  who  would  lend  a hand  in  the  work.” 

The  survey  proposed  in  1908  was  both  ambitious  in  scope  and,  for  the  tim< 
very  sophisticated.  The  survey  methodology,  involving  the  use  of  large  seal 
maps  for  field  work,  a standard  vegetation  classification,  a standard  colour  cod 
and  the  recording  of  associated  habitat  notes,  was  very  similar  to  that  used  i 
‘Phase  T surveys  today,  although  obviously  there  are  differences  in  detail. 

The  Phase  1 habitat  survey  system  was  developed  during  the  1970s  an, 
1980s  by  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  to  provide  a uniform  survey  tecU 
nique  for  recording  natural  and  semi-natural  vegetation  over  large  areas  of  cour 
tryside  (England  Field  Unit  1990).  Field  mapping  is  carried  out  using  Ordnanc 
Survey  maps,  usually  at  a scale  of  1:10000.  Vegetation  is  assigned  to  a habittj 
type  and  recorded  using  a standard  alphanumeric  or  letter  code  and  standar: 
colour.  ‘Target  notes’  record  features  of  particular  interest. 

In  an  addendum  to  his  paper  Nicholson  (1908)  wrote  that  “...  two  ladies 
the  Misses  Shaw  and  Pallis  of  Liverpool,  had  already  commenced  a survey  of  tfh 
Broads  District,  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  agreed  to  publish.: 
Nicholson  went  on  to  make  a point  that  in  some  circumstances  is  just  as  valiii 
today,  “I  do  not  think  that  this  fact  ought  to  deter  us  from  prosecuting  ouj 
Survey.  A local  Society  must  have  many  members  who  possess  a consideraffi! 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  their  district,  a knowledge 
which  cannot  be  acquired  by  those  non-resident  in  the  district,  in  the  short  spate! 
of  time  which  they  could  necessarily  devote  to  its  acquirement.”  The  results  o] 
the  Shaw  and  Pallis  survey,  if  ever  it  was  carried  out,  were  never  published. 

Between  1908  and  1914  W.  H.  Burrell  and  W.  G.  Clarke  surveyed  55 
square  miles  of  Norfolk  (the  area  covered  by  nine  Ordnance  Survey  County  Sen  . 
6 inches  to  1 mile  maps).  Five  of  the  maps  were  surveyed  by  Burrell  alone,  tl 
other  four  by  Burrell  and  Clarke  working  together.  The  results  of  the  survt.v 
were  presented  at  a meeting  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  c ' 
27  January  1914  and  published  in  the  same  year.  The  authors  remarked  “It  w;J 
assumed  that  [our  survey]  might  become  a section  of  a much  larger  effort  cove  : 
ing  the  whole  county,  but  as  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  this  being  carrit 
to  completion,  it  seems  desirable  to  summarise  the  work  done,  rather  than  alio  * 
it  to  be  entirely  barren.”  (Burrell  & Clarke  1914). 

The  five  maps  prepared  by  Burrell  are  dated  24  January  1914  and  are  he 
by  the  Natural  History  Department,  Castle  Museum,  Norwich  (Accession  n 
NWHCM:1994.1).  The  hand  coloured  maps  distinguish  between  arable  lan<,! 
various  woodland  types  and  other  types  of  natural  and  semi-natural  vegetation 
The  area  was  surveyed  again  during  the  1930s  for  die  ‘Land  Utilisation  Survi 
of  Britain’  and  yet  again  during  the  1960s  for  the  ‘Second  Land  Utilisatit 1 
Survey  of  Britain’.  It  would  be  an  interesting  exercise  to  survey  the  area  toda 
The  four  sets  of  maps  would  cover  an  80  year  period  during  which  great  chang 
have  taken  place  in  the  Norfolk  countryside. 

Until  recently  Burrell  and  Clarke’s  paper  and  Burrell’s  maps  were  the  on 
evidence  that  any  survey  work  had  been  carried  out  as  a result  of  the  Janua  i 
1908  Naturalists’  Society  meeting.  The  discovery  of  a set  of  annotated  maj 
and  associated  notes  that  belonged  to  Robert  Gurney  has  revealed  that  Gurm 
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carried  out  an  extensive  survey  of  the  river  valleys  in  the  northern  part  of 
Broadland  in  1908  and  1909. 


Robert  Gurney’s  Maps  and  Record  Sheets 

Robert  Gurney  died  in  1950.  After  his  death  his  papers  and  library  were  dis- 
persed. Many  of  his  papers  are  held  by  the  Natural  History  Museum,  London, 
and  some  others,  including  several  maps,  ended  up  in  the  Natural  History 
Department,  Castle  Museum,  Norwich.  In  1984,  one  of  the  authors  (RJD)  dis- 
covered some  of  Gurney’s  maps  in  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council,  East  Anglia 
Regional  Office,  Norwich  (now  the  English  Nature  East  Region  Norwich 
Office).  Gurney  had  owned  Calthorpe  Broad,  which  was  given  to  the  Nature 
Conservancy  by  his  widow  in  1953.  The  maps  may  have  been  given  at  that 
time. 

Over  40  of  Gurney’s  maps  are  held  by  the  Castle  Museum  and  English 
Nature.  The  surviving  maps  are  all  Ordnance  Survey  County  Series  6 inches  to 
1 mile  sheets.  Two  maps  are  from  the  first  edition  (published  in  1891  and 
1898)  and  the  remainder  are  from  the  second  edition  (published  in  1907  or 
1908).  Internal  Drainage  Board  boundaries  have  been  added  to  several  of  the 
maps  and  on  twelve  sheets  some  of  the  fields  have  been  numbered  (Driscoll 
1993).  Gurney  devised  his  own  numbering  system,  rather  than  use  the 
Ordnance  Survey  system  for  numbering  parcels  of  land.  The  numbers  were 
assumed  to  refer  to  notes  made  by  Gurney,  but  the  notes  were  not  held  by  the 
Castle  Museum,  Natural  History  Museum  or  Nature  Conservancy  Council. 

In  1986  Gigi  Crompton,  who  was  working  at  the  University  Botanic 
Garden,  Cambridge,  sent  a bundle  of  small  sheets  of  paper  bearing  handwritten 
notes  to  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich.  The  covering  letter,  dated  4 August,  was 
very  brief  - “Enclosed  for  Biol.  Rec.  Centre,  Castle  Museum.  Derek  Wells 
thought  you  might  be  able  to  identify  the  handwriting?”  Driscoll  realised  that 
the  sheets  might  be  Gurney’s  missing  notes  and  a comparison  with  the  maps 
confirmed  them  as  such.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  information  about  the  histo- 
ry of  the  record  sheets  before  they  were  sent  to  the  museum  (G.  Crompton  pers. 
comm.  1993). 

The  record  sheets  are  roughly  5 inches  wide  and  4_  inches  high.  On  all  but 
two  of  the  them  the  writing  is  on  one  side  only,  usually  in  pencil,  but  occasional- 
ly in  ink.  The  set  of  139  record  sheets  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first, 
labeled  “Botany  Field  Notes”  consists  of  122  sheets,  arranged  by  Ordnance 
Survey  sheet  number,  that  decribe  the  vegetation  in  the  numbered  parcels  on  the 
maps.  The  second  section,  labeled  “Botany  Associations”,  consists  of  17  sheets 
that  serve  as  a habitat  index  to  the  first  section.  The  record  sheets  refer  to  14 
maps,  of  which  13  have  been  found.  The  map  that  covers  Eccles  is  not  annotat- 
ed and  the  sheets  for  Eccles  describe  the  coastal  vegetation  without  refering  to 
numbered  parcels.  The  missing  map  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing as  it  covers  most  of  Horsey  Mere  and  Hickling  Broad.  Between  2 and  21 
record  sheets  were  allocated  to  each  map.  For  each  parcel  Gurney  recorded  the 
survey  date  and  vegetation  type.  In  addition  he  usually  made  notes  about  the 
more  obvious  plants  present. 

Table  1 lists  the  annotated  maps  and  associated  record  sheets.  Figure  1 
shows  the  sheet  boundaries  of  the  14  maps  that  Gurney  surveyed  and  the  loca- 
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tion  of  the  parcels  he  recorded.  The  annotated  maps  and  record  sheets  are  he 
by  the  Natural  History  Department,  Castle  Museum,  Norwich  (Accession  nc 
NWHCM:  1994.2,  NWHCM:1994.3)  and  are  available  for  study  by  bone  fir 
researchers. 

1993  Survey 

Gurney’s  maps  and  record  sheets  formed  a potentially  useful  source  of  inform  . 
tion  for  the  study  of  vegetation  change  in  Broadland.  In  order  to  assess  the  vah 
of  this  resource  several  of  the  parcels  surveyed  by  Gurney  in  1908  were  resu  i 
veyed  by  the  authors  in  1993.  Two  contrasting  areas  were  studied,  at  Hors-i 
and  Honing.  Figures  2 and  3 show  the  location  of  the  parcels  surveyed. 

Much  of  the  parish  of  Horsey  is  owned  by  the  National  Trust.  The  Hors-j 
estate  includes  naturally  drained  higher  land,  mostly  used  for  arable  productio  : 
and  reclaimed  marshland,  most  of  which  is  grazed.  The  21  parcels  surveyed  . 
1993  were  all  reclaimed  marshland  and  lay  south  of  Horsey  Mere  or  north  of  tin 
course  of  the  Hundred  Stream.  Most  parcels  were  under  grass  and  had  bee<j 
mown  and/or  grazed.  Land  use  change  at  Horsey  has  been  studied  in  gre.i 
detail  (Driscoll  1982)  and  it  is  likely  that  these  parcels  had  been  under  gran 
without  a break  since  Gurney’s  survey  was  carried  out. 

Honing  Common  is  an  area  of  carr  woodland  and  oak  and  birch  woodlam 
with  areas  of  pasture  to  the  south  of  Honing  village.  A minor  road  cuts  aero 
the  site  from  east  to  west.  The  4 parcels  surveyed  in  1993  all  lay  within  the  eta) 
woodland.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  “Town  Land”  was  described  j 
“Heather,  furze,  alders,  pasture.”  (Clarke  1910). 

Robert  Gurney  very  briefly  described  the  vegetation  in  each  parcel  and  listtij 
the  more  abundant  or  noticeable  plants.  His  recording  was  mostly  limited  I 
presence  or  absence  of  species.  The  1993  survey  was  rather  more  detailed.  Tlj 
vegetation  in  each  parcel  was  briefly  decribed.  A species  list  was  compiled  1 < 
each  parcel  at  Horsey  with  the  abundance  of  each  species  estimated  using. 
DAFOR  scale.  Lack  of  time  (and  heavy  rain)  meant  that  only  the  presence  < 
absence  of  species  was  recorded  at  Honing. 

Results 

Horsey 

The  majority  of  parcels  surveyed  by  Gurney  in  1908  were  Agrostis  dominat  j 
pasture,  with  varying  amounts  of  Juncus  tussocks  in  the  sward.  Three  of  t 
parcels  were  Cynosurus  dominated.  It  is  possible  that  the  vegetation  in  parcel 
was  more  similar  to  that  found  in  1993  than  Gurney’s  very  brief  notes  sugge 
Parcel  8a  had  recently  been  planted  with  mountain  ash,  alder  and  Corsican  pin 
Most  of  the  parcels  surveyed  in  1993  were  under  grass.  The  south  end 
parcel  10  was  being  used  as  a car  park.  Part  of  parcel  8a  had  been  mown,  t : 
remainder  was  being  allowed  to  scrub  up.  The  vegetation  in  parcel  42  was  cle; 
ly  influenced  by  the  adjacent  dunes,  and  probably  received  blown  sand  as  well 
invading  dune  plants.  The  remaining  parcels  varied  from  an  almost  weed  fr 
sward  (e.g.  parcel  9)  to  moderately  species-rich  rough  grazing  (e.g.  parcel  23). 

Honing 

This  part  of  Honing  Common  seems  to  heve  been  relatively  open  in  1908,  wi 
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areas  ot  species-rich  fen  and  fen  meadow,  wet  pasture,  acid  grassland  and  scat- 
tered trees  and  scrub. 

Virtually  all  of  the  area  surveyed  in  1993  had  a moderately  dense  tree  cover, 
mainly  oak  and  alder.  Parcels  5 and  6,  south  of  the  road,  were  covered  by  alder 
carr  with  an  understory  of  wetland  species,  including  Carex  paniculaia.  The  veg- 
etation and  very  boggy  nature  of  the  ground  indicated  a history  of  permanent 
wetness,  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  peat  cuttings.  At  the  time  of  the  survey 
this  wetness  had  probably  been  accentuated  by  a period  of  prolonged  heavy  rain. 
Parcel  3,  north  of  the  road,  was  generally  drier,  with  a significant  proportion  of 
oak  in  the  canopy  and  a much  more  ‘shrubby’  understory.  The  southern  part  of 
parcel  10  was  also  fairly  dry,  with  mature  alder  and  a shrubby  understory.  The 
northern  part  was  much  wetter,  with  pools  of  standing  water,  sallow  scrub  and 
open  areas  containing  fen  meadow  species. 

Changes  in  the  Vegetation 

The  1993  survey  recorded  the  vegetation  at  Horsey  and  Honing  in  greater  detail 
than  the  1908  survey  and  this  made  comparison  of  the  results  rather  difficult. 
Nevertheless  the  general  trends  of  change  at  the  two  sites  were  clear. 

At  Horsey,  the  sward  in  some  parcels  had  obviously  been  improved, 
although  the  management  of  the  estate  was  far  from  intensive  when  compared  to 
some  other  parts  of  Broadland.  In  other  parcels  there  were  no  signs  of  any 
recent  attempts  to  improve  the  pasture,  and  the  sward  was  probably  little 
changed  since  1908. 

At  Honing,  the  heath,  grassland  and  acid  mire  vegetation  had  developed  into 
damp  woodland.  There  were  no  signs  of  recent  management  in  any  of  the 
parcels  surveyed. 

Discussion 

The  1993  survey  was  carried  out  the  assess  the  value  of  Gurney’s  survey  data  for 
the  study  of  habitat  change  in  Broadland.  Excluding  the  parcels  on  the  missing 
map  of  the  Hickling  area,  Gurney’s  records  include  information  about  more  than 
250  numbered  parcels  and  numerous  dykes  and  embankments.  The  small  sam- 
ple of  25  parcels  surveyed  in  1993  was  enough  to  indicate  how  useful  Gurney’s 
results  could  be. 

Land  use  surveys  were  carried  out  at  Horsev  during  1931/1932,  1961,  1967, 
1973,  1974,  1981,  1982,  1983  and  1986  (Driscoll  1982,  1983,  1984,  Hearn  & 
Alexander  1989).  As  a result  the  changes  in  land  management  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  1930s  are  known  about  in  great  detail.  Gurney’s  records  provide 
information  from  a much  earlier  period  for  which  no  information  was  previously 
available.  [It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Catherine  Gurney  surveyed  the  Horsey 
area  as  part  of  the  ‘Second  Land  Utilisation  Survey  of  Britain’,  unaware  that  her 
uncle  had  surveyed  the  same  area  over  fifty  years  previously  (C.  Gurney  pers. 
comm.  1994).] 

The  changes  in  the  vegetation  that  had  taken  place  between  1908  and  1993 
were  in  keeping  with  what  was  already  known  about  the  management  of  the 
estate.  Some  areas  were  being  farmed,  including  the  parcels  in  which  the  sward 
had  been  improved.  Other  areas  were  being  managed  to  enhance  their  nature 
conservation  value,  in  particular  their  ornithological  interest,  e.g.  the  parcel  that 
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was  being  encouraged  to  scrub  up  (parcel  8a).  Gurney  noted  that  this  par 
had  recently  been  planted  with  mountain  ash,  alder  and  Corsican  pines.  T 
1938  floods  had  a detrimental  effect  on  the  trees  (Buxton  1939)  and  in  1948  f. 
ther  planting  of  alder,  birch,  hawthorn,  Scots  pine,  oak  and  elder  took  pk 
(Court  1977).  In  1993  this  scrubby  parcel  contained  oak,  birch,  hawthorn  a i 
brambles.  The  success  of  the  nature  conservation  management  at  Horsey  h 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  and  this  had  been  reflected 
the  need  to  convert  a large  portion  of  one  parcel  into  a car  park. 

The  changes  in  the  vegetation  that  had  taken  place  at  Honing  Comm  * 
were  due  to  neglect.  The  cessation  of  traditional  management,  specifically  1 
cutting  of  furze,  coppicing,  mowing  and  and  grazing,  had  resulted  in  raj 
woodland  invasion.  Dessication,  due  to  improved  land  drainage  or  a lowering. 
the  water  table  as  a result  of  abstraction,  had  almost  certainly  had  an  adve: 
effect  on  the  fen  and  mire  vegetation  north  of  the  road. 

In  comparison  with  good  modern  vegetation  surveys,  Gurney’s  1908/19-* 
survey  lacked  detail.  Nevertheless,  the  large  number  of  parcels  examined,  it 
early  date  of  the  survey  (over  30  years  before  the  first  comprehensive  land  in 
survey  in  Broadland)  and  the  fact  that  Gurney  studied  both  farmland  and  natu 
al  and  semi-natural  vegetation  make  his  survey  of  great  interest.  Some  of  tt 
data  can  compared  with  the  results  of  modern  land  use  surveys  to  study  tt 
changes  in  agricultural  practice  that  have  taken  place  in  Broadland  during  tt 
twentieth  century.  Other  data  can  be  used  in  the  investigation  of  the  change 
that  have  occured  in  specific  habitats,  e.g.  undrained  fen,  due  to  vegetation 
succession  or  changes  in  management. 

This  paper  is  based  on  a longer  unpublished  report  (Driscoll  & Parmenn 
1994)  that  includes  the  raw  data  from  the  1908  and  1993  surveys. 
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Table  1. 

List  of  R.  Gurney’s  annotated  Ordnance  Survey  County  Series  6 inches  to  1 
mile  maps  and  associated  record  sheets,  held  by  the  Natural  History 
Department,  Castle  Museum,  Norwich. 


Ordnance  Survey 
sheet  number 

Annotated  mapl 
record 

Number  of 
sheets2 

29  SE 

★ 

12 

30  SW 

★ 

5 

30  SE 

2 

41  NW 

★ 

7 

41  NE 

★ 

2 

41  SW 

★ 

9 

41  SE 

21 

42  SW 

★ 

7 

52  NW 

★ 

3 

52  NE 

★ 

7 

52  SE 

★ 

4 

53  NW 

★ 

12 

53  NE 

★ 

19 

53  SW 

★ 

12 

1 Sheet  30  SE  was  not  annotated. 

Sheet  41  SE  is  missing. 

2 An  additional  17  sheets  form  a habitat  index. 
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Introduction 

The  family  Potamogetonaceae,  the  true  pondweeds,  includes  both  submergi 
and  floating  leaved  aquatic  plants.  There  are  22  species  of  pondweed  in  Gre 
Britain,  excluding  hybrids  (Stace  1991).  The  genus  Groenlandia  contains  a si  : 
gle  species,  the  remainder  are  in  the  genus  Potamogeton.  Norfolk  is  particulai 
rich  in  pondweeds;  18  species  have  been  found  in  the  county  (Petch  & Swam 
1968).  Not  surprisingly,  Broadland,  with  its  range  of  wetland  habitats,  has  beet 
the  source  of  many  records.  The  broads  and  rivers  are  now  much  less  suitable 
habitats  than  they  used  to  be,  mainly  due  to  a deterioration  in  water  qualitt 
Fortunately,  the  network  of  dykes  that  drains  the  reclaimed  marshes  still  prr< 
vides  a stronghold  for  many  species. 

Extensive  botanical  surveys  have  found  1 5 species  of  pondweed 
Broadland  dykes  (Driscoll  1976,  Doarks  et  al  1990).  One  of  these  specif  e 
Potamogeton  acutifolius  Link,  is  classed  as  a national  rarity  as  it  is  currently  foum 
in  less  than  15  ten  kilometre  grid  squares  out  of  a total  of  over  3500  in  Grec 
Britain  (Preston  et  al  1993). 

Specimens  of  P.  acutifolius  have  been  collected  from  the  dykes 
Buckenham,  in  the  Yare  valley,  by  several  generations  of  botanists,  ever  since  tl 
species  was  first  recorded  there  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mai 
of  these  specimens  were  dried  and  preserved  and  over  the  years  have  been  inco 
porated  into  public  herbaria. 

Epiphytic  diatoms  are  single-celled  solitary  or  colonial  microscopic  alg 
that  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  submerged  parts  of  water  plants.  Diato  1 
species  differ  in  their  habitat  requirements.  Identification  of  the  diatoms  that  a 
present  on  a plant  can  provide  information  about  the  environmental  conditio: 
under  which  the  diatoms  (and  the  plant)  are  growing,  without  the  need  to  car 
out  expensive  physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  the  water  (Waterford  & Driscc 
1992). 

If  diatoms  could  be  successfully  collected  from  herbarium  specimens  i 
aquatic  plants  it  might  be  possible  to  use  the  diatoms  as  indicators  of  water  qut  i 
ity  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  plants  grew.  Such  information  cannot  us 
ally  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

The  availability  of  information  about  the  management  of  the  marshes  ar 
dykes  and  the  long  series  of  preserved  specimens  of  P.  acutifolius  from  the  si 
provided  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  using  epiphytic  diatoms 
retrospectively  monitor  changes  in  water  quality  in  the  dykes  at  Buckenham. 

POTAMOGETON  ACUTIFOLIUS  Link  in  Broadland 

Two  brothers,  C.  J.  and  J.  Paget,  produced  their  Sketch  of  the  natural  history 
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Yarmouth  and  its  neighbourhood  ...  in  1834.  This  annotated  species  list  for  the 
eastern  part  of  Broadland  included  several  pondweeds,  but  not  P.  acutifolius 
(Paget  & Paget  1834). 

Some  thirty  years  later  Kirby  Trimmer  wrote  the  first  flora  that  covered  the 
whole  of  Norfolk,  based  largely  on  his  own  observations.  In  the  flora  he  noted 
that  P.  acutifolius  was  rare  and  occurred  in  marsh  ditches.  He  recorded  the 
species  from  a few  localities  in  east  Norfolk:  Heigham  by  Norwich,  Haddiscoe, 
Brundall  and  Buckenham  Ferry  (Trimmer  1866).  In  a supplement  to  the  flora 
he  added  several  more  localities:  South  Walsham,  Reedham,  Rockland  St.  Mary, 
Strumpshaw,  Surlingham,  Catfield,  Norton  Subcourse  and  Hardley  (Trimmer 
1884).  There  is  a specimen  from  Kirby  Bedon  dated  1860  in  the  Castle 
Museum,  Norwich. 

The  second  flora  of  the  county  was  prepared  by  W.  A.  Nicholson  and  pub- 
lished on  behalf  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  in  1914. 
Nicholson  described  P.  acutifolius  as  rare  and  noted  that  it  was  found  in  “marsh 
ditches,  etc.”  He  listed  most  of  Trimmer’s  localities  and  added  an  additional 
one,  Wretton  Fen.  Nicholson  gave  W.  S.  Hore  the  credit  for  being  the  first  per- 
son to  record  the  species  in  Norfolk;  at  Buckenham  and  Heigham-by-Norwich  in 
1849  (Nicholson  1914). 

C.  P.  Petch  and  E.  L.  Swann  wrote  the  third  county  flora,  which  was  pub- 
lished “on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’ 
Society”  in  1968.  They  described  P.  acutifolius  as  “Very  rare  now.”  and  found  in 
dykes.  Their  flora  included  only  recent  records  of  the  species,  from  Buckenham 
Ferry  and  Limpenhoe  (Petch  & Swann  1968).  In  a supplement  to  the  flora, 
Swann  added  a more  recent  record  from  Buckenham  and  made  the  observation 
“Stated  to  have  become  much  rarer  but  there  are  so  many  miles  of  dykes  in  the 
Broads  district  that  this  must  be  considered  somewhat  premature.”  (Swann 
1975). 

Swann  was  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the  network  of  dykes  associated  with 
the  Norfolk  Broads  had  not  been  studied  in  sufficient  detail.  The  Nature 
Conservancy  (later  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council)  commissioned  a series  of 
biological  surveys  of  dykes  in  the  northern  part  of  Broadland  during  the  1970s 
(Driscoll  & Doarks  in  press).  Between  1972  and  1974  nearly  900  dykes  were 
sampled  and  distribution  maps  were  prepared  of  all  of  the  species  recorded 
(Driscoll  1976).  These  maps  provided  a detailed,  up  to  date  picture  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  aquatic  plants  and  invertebrates  within  the  area  surveyed.  P.  acuti- 
folius was  found  in  several  dykes  at  Buckenham,  Cantley,  Limpenhoe  and 
Norton  in  the  Yare  valley. 

Following  these  surveys  the  dykes  at  Buckenham,  Cantley  and  Limpenhoe 
were  visited  by  botanists  on  a number  of  occasions  during  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
Concern  was  growing  about  the  effects  of  the  deteriorating  water  quality  in  the 
dykes  at  Limpenhoe  and  the  more  intense  land  and  drainage  management  at 
Buckenham,  Cantley  and  Norton  on  the  long-term  viability  of  the  P.  acutifolius 
populations.  When  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  began  manag- 
ing the  marshes  at  Strumpshaw  as  a nature  reserve  in  the  mid  1970s  the  dykes 
had  been  neglected  for  many  years.  Many  dykes  were  very  overgrown  and  virtu- 
ally dry  and  there  was  no  sign  of  P.  acutifolius  at  the  site.  Although  a programme 
of  dyke  cleaning  soon  increased  the  botanical  interest  of  the  dykes  at 
Strumpshaw,  P.  acutifolius  did  not  reappear. 
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In  order  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  P.  acutifolius  in  the  Yare  valley  (ar 
hence  in  Norfolk),  plants  were  taken  from  Buckenham  and  introduced  in 
dykes  at  Strumpshaw  (Wright  1981).  These  plants  thrived  and  the  reserve 
now  a stronghold  for  the  species. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  Council  (NCC)  commissioned  a comprehensn 
survey  of  the  vegetation  of  over  2500  grazing  marsh  dykes  throughout  Broadlar 
during  1988  and  1989.  This  survey  confirmed  that  P.  acutifolius  was  restricts 
to  marsh  dykes  at  Strumpshaw,  Buckenham,  Cantley  and  Limpenhoe  on  tl 
north  side  of  the  Yare  valley,  and  at  Norton  on  the  south  side  (Doarks  et 

1990) . 

In  1990  all  of  the  dykes  at  Buckenham  in  which  P.  acutifolius  had  bet 
recorded  since  1974  (and  many  nearby  dykes)  that  lay  south  of  the  railway  lir 
were  searched  without  success.  Either  the  species  had  disappeared  from  thet' 
marshes  or  it  was  present  in  such  small  amounts  that  it  was  overlooked  (Sian 

1991) .  A further  survey  in  1993  also  failed  to  find  P.  acutifolius  in  the  dykci 
south  of  the  railway  line,  but  did  find  the  species  in  2 dykes  just  north  of  the  rai  l 
way  (Halshaw  1993). 

P.  acutifolius  was  collected  from  dykes  at  Strumpshaw  and  Cantley  in  1999 
(Slater  1991).  The  marshes  at  Cantley  were  flooded  to  a mean  depth  of  1.2fr 
when  the  river  wall  gave  way  in  February  1993.  Although  the  marshes  wen 
flooded  for  more  than  2 weeks,  the  effect  of  the  saline  flooding  on  the  dyke  vegei 
tation  was  less  serious  than  might  have  been  expected.  P.  acutifolius  was  foum 
in  several  dykes  when  the  marshes  were  surveyed  later  in  the  year  (Kindleysiddc 
1993).  The  dykes  at  Limpenhoe  and  Norton  have  not  been  surveyed  since  tl  i 
NCC  survey  in  1988-1989. 


Buckenham  Marshes 

The  marshes  at  Buckenham  have  been  grazed  or  mown  for  hay  almost  without 
break  since  the  late  nineteenth  century,  if  not  earlier.  During  the  Second  Worl 
War  the  marshes  were  converted  to  arable  use  but  were  soon  returned  to  gras 
In  recent  years  the  marshes  have  been  managed  more  intensively;  the  sward  h; 
been  improved  and  the  dykes  have  been  more  rigorously  cleaned.  The  dyl 
flora  of  the  area  has  deteriorated  somewhat  since  the  early  1970s. 

During  this  period  of  virtually  constant  land  use  the  technique  used  to  mai 
age  the  dykes  has  changed.  During  the  nineteenth  and  early  part  of  the  twent 
eth  century  the  dyke  vegetation  was  cut  by  hand  annually.  This  prevented  tl 
rapid  deposition  of  mud  and  detritus  in  the  dykes.  At  intervals  of  many  years  tl 
mud  that  eventually  accumulated  was  removed  using  shovels  and  wheel-barrow 
a very  labour  intensive  operation.  Hand  cutting  is  no  longer  practised.  Detriti 
and  mud  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  dykes,  which  are  cleaned  every  fe 
years  using  a hydraulic  excavator. 

The  dykes  at  Buckenham  have  been  surveyed  by  biologists  on  several  occ; 
sions  since  1974.  However,  lack  of  facilities  has  meant  that  it  has  not  been  po: 
sible  to  carry  out  any  chemical  analyses  of  the  dyke  water.  Surveys  of  the  electr 
cal  conductivity  (used  to  estimate  salinity)  of  the  water  in  dykes  at  Buckenhai 
were  carried  out  in  1975,  1976,  1989  and  1993  (Driscoll  unpublished  record 
Doarks  1990,  Halshaw  1993).  All  of  these  surveys  indicated  that  the  majority  < 
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Year 


dykes  contained  fresh  water,  although  there  was  some  leakage  of  saline  wat 
from  the  River  Yare  through  the  river  bank  and  into  the  adjacent  dykes. 

In  1953,  1962,  1965,  1968,  1971,  1976,  1983,  1988,  1989  and  1993  tidl 
surges  caused  flooding  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  River  Yare.  The  riv 
bank  at  Buckenham  was  overtopped  in  1983  and  1988  and  in  1965  saline  wat  ■ 
from  flooded  marshes  at  Strumpshaw  seeped  into  the  dykes  at  Buckenham. 

Herbarium  Material 

P.  acutifolius  has  been  recorded  from  a number  of  localities  in  the  Yare  valle 
However,  it  seems  that  before  the  1970s  most  botanists  who  wished  to  see  tl 
species  in  Norfolk  went  to  Buckenham  and  ignored  the  other  nearby  localitie 
A thorough  search  was  made  of  the  herbaria  at  the  Natural  History  Museui:: 
London  and  at  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich  during  the  1970s  as  part  of  a de 
study  of  the  changing  status  of  dyke  plants  in  Broadland  (Driscoll  unpublisht. 
record  cards).  All  but  one  of  the  Broadland  specimens  of  P.  acutifolius  collects 
before  1970  were  from  Buckenham.  This  preference  for  visiting  a particular  sii 
may  have  been  largely  due  to  ease  of  access  at  a time  when  car  ownership  was  f: 
from  universal.  A good  farm  track  runs  through  the  marshes,  Buckenham  ran 
way  station  is  conveniently  placed  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  dykes,  am 
before  World  War  II  a ferry  operated  between  Buckenham  and  the  Beaucham' 
Arms  public  house  south  of  the  River  Yare. 

The  herbaria  were  searched  again  in  1990  and  16  specimens  of  P.  acutifolin 
from  dykes  at  Buckenham  were  found.  The  specimens  had  been  collected  on  ! 
dates  between  1880  and  1975  (see  Table  1).  Single  specimens  were  found  f 
most  dates  but  two  specimens  were  available  for  1880,  1881  and  195f 
Examination  of  the  diatom  assemblages  present  on  the  specimens  suggested  th 
the  1880  specimens  were  probably  from  a single  dyke,  the  1881  specimens  we. 
possibly  from  a single  dyke  and  the  1952  specimens  were  almost  certainly  fro  i 
different  dykes.  This  conclusion  was  supported  by  other  evidence  in  tl 
herbaria. 


Method 

Leaves  were  removed  from  the  herbarium  specimens.  Diatoms  were  washt 
from  these  leaves  and  mounted  on  microscope  slides.  The  diatoms  on  each  slic 
were  identified  and  counted  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  diatom  density  on  tl 
surface  of  the  leaves.  Slater  (1991)  gives  a more  detailed  account  of  slide  prep 
ration,  examination  and  analysis.  The  slides  and  a catalogue  listing  the  diaton 
that  were  identified  on  each  slide  are  held  by  the  Natural  History  Departmer 
Castle  Museum,  Norwich  (Accession  no.  61.992). 


Results 

Diatoms  were  successfully  collected  from  all  of  the  herbarium  specimens. 

Throughout  most  of  the  period  1880-1975  there  seemed  to  have  been  litt 
variation  in  the  diatom  flora,  although  1952  and  1962  were  exceptional  year 
Figure  1 shows  the  major  changes  in  the  epiphytic  diatom  flora. 

Cocconeis  placentula  (Ehr.)  was  present  in  every  diatom  sample  and  w; 
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usually  the  most  abundant  species,  often  making  up  more  than  75%  of  the 
diatom  assemblage.  In  1952  the  proportions  were  lower  (40.1%  and  11.3%) 
and  in  1962  C.  placentula  formed  only  0.2%  of  the  assemblage. 

Achnanthes  minutissima  Kiitz.  was  found  in  several  samples  from  1887 
onwards.  It  usually  made  up  less  than  7%  of  the  diatom  assemblage,  although 
the  proportions  were  higher  in  1952  (38.5%  and  10.0%).  In  1962  A. 
minutissima  was  the  most  abundant  species  and  made  up  93.1%  of  the 
assemblage. 

Gomphonema  ventricosum  Gregory  was  present  in  most  samples,  although  it 
usually  made  up  less  than  5%  of  the  diatom  assemblage.  In  1952  it  formed 
13.0%  of  the  assemblage  in  one  sample  and  61.8%  of  the  assemblage  in  the 
other.  It  made  up  0.7%  of  the  assemblage  in  1962. 

Cyclotella  meneghiniana  Kutz.  and  Achnanthes  lanceolata  Breb.  were  not 
recorded  from  specimens  collected  after  1883  and  1887  respectively.  Several 
diatoms  that  are  primarily  benthic  and/or  are  tolerant  of  higher  nutrient  levels 
were  recorded  from  specimens  collected  from  1952  onwards. 


Analysis 

Two  computer  programs,  TWINSPAN  (Hill  1979b)  and  DECORANA  (Hill 
1979a),  had  been  used  to  study  the  epiphytic  diatom  flora  of  Broadland  dykes. 
This  work  was  based  on  84  samples  of  diatoms  collected  in  1990  and  showed 
that  whereas  replicate  samples  of  diatoms  from  a particular  dyke  were  usually 
very  similar,  samples  from  different  dykes  were  often  often  quite  dissimilar. 
These  variations  in  the  diatom  flora  were  clearly  due  to  differences  in  water 
quality  between  the  dykes  sampled  (Waterford  & Driscoll  1992). 

The  diatom  records  from  the  herbarium  specimens  were  combined  with 
those  from  the  1990  survey  and  the  TWINSPAN  analysis  repeated.  This  second 
analysis  produced  a classification  of  the  diatom  assemblages  that  was  very'  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  first  analysis,  indicating  that  the  species  compositions  of 
the  assemblages  on  the  herbarium  specimens  were  within  the  range  of  variation 
found  during  the  1990  survey,  and  presumably  were  determined  by  the  same 
environmental  factors. 

Examination  of  the  TWINSPAN  results  showed  that  the  diatom  comunities 
on  P.  acutifolius  in  dykes  at  Buckenham  had  changed  over  time.  The  communi- 
ties found  on  plant  specimens  collected  between  1880  and  1915  were  all  charac- 
teristic of  eutrophic  freshwater  conditions.  The  communities  found  on  plants 
collected  between  1949  and  1961  were  similar,  but  indicated  a degree  of  saline 
influence.  In  1962  the  diatom  community  was  quite  different  and  was  typical  of 
brackish  water.  The  1974  and  1975  samples  indicated  freshwater  eutrophic 
conditions  again  (Waterford  & Driscoll  in  press). 


Discussion 

The  retrospective  study  of  epiphytic  diatoms  on  herbarium  specimens  of  P. 
acutifolius  from  dykes  at  Buckenham  provided  some  interesting  insights  into  both 
short-term  and  long-term  changes  in  water  quality  in  the  dykes  and  the  effects  of 
different  dyke  cleaning  techniques  on  the  diatom  flora. 

Throughout  most  of  the  period  1880-1975  the  diatom  flora  was  relatively 
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stable.  This  had  been  expected,  in  view  of  the  consistent  management  reg: 
followed  on  the  marshes. 

Centric  diatoms  were  less  common  in  the  twentieth  century  samp 
Annual  hand  cutting  of  the  dyke  vegetation  during  the  nineteenth  century  wo 
have  created  the  open  water  conditions  that  favour  centric  species.  Meehan 
dyke  cleaning,  as  practised  today,  allows  more  detritus  and  sediment  to  build 
in  the  dykes.  Such  dykes  favour  benthic  species,  which  were  more  abundant 
plant  specimens  collected  since  1952.  There  is  circumstantial  evidence  1 
nutrient  levels  in  the  dyke  water  have  increased  over  the  years.  Some  of 
more  recent  samples  contained  diatoms  that  are  tolerant  of  higher  nutrient 
els. 

The  diatom  communities  on  some  of  the  twentieth  century  herbarium  sp 
mens  indicated  slightly  saline  conditions.  There  is  evidence  that  the  river  ba 
in  Broadland  are  deteriorating  and  that  saline  river  water  is  percolating  thro’.  j 
the  banks  and  entering  the  dykes.  The  electrical  conductivity  surveys  indicaa 
that  this  was  happening  at  Buckenham. 

A brackish  water  diatom  community  was  found  on  the  plant  specimen  • < 
lected  in  1962.  The  river  bank  at  Buckenham  was  not  breached  or  overtop^ 
by  the  tidal  surge  that  occurred  in  February  of  that  year.  However,  it  is  posssi 
that  the  abnormally  high  tide  caused  even  more  river  water  than  usual  to  ssi 
through  the  river  bank,  creating  brackish  conditions  that  were  reflected  in 
diatom  flora. 

The  diatom  communites  from  1952  were  anomalous  and  may  also  hi 
been  affected  by  river  water.  Unfortunately  the  systematic  recording  of  tti 
surges  in  the  Broadland  rivers  did  not  start  until  after  the  disastrous  1953  flocc 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  was  short-lived  and  the  diatom  flora  had  return 
to  ‘normal’  by  1955. 


P.  acutifolius  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  many  of  the  dykes-  : 
Buckenham.  However,  both  Potamogeton  friesii  Rupr.  and  Potamogeton  pusillu 
are  found  in  the  dykes.  By  collecting  specimens  of  either  or  both  of  these  spe 
and  examining  the  diatoms  present  on  them  it  should  be  possible  to  continui 
monitor  any  changes  in  the  epiphytic  diatom  flora  that  might  occur  in  the  futi 
This  could  be  particularly  informative  if  the  marsh  or  dyke  management  reg: 
were  to  change. 
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Table  1.  Specimens  of  Potamogeton  acutifolius  Link  from  dykes  at  Buckenham,  from  whi' : 

samples  of  epiphytic  diatoms  were 

collected. 


Slide  no.1 

Date 

Collector 

Museum2 

Accession  no. 

87a 

3 Aug  1880 

A.  Bennett 

BM 

94a 

3 Aug  1880 

A.  Bennett 

BM 

105a 

13  Aug  1881 

A.  Bennett 

NWH 

103a 

Aug  1881 

A.  Bennett 

NWH 

74.942(1) 

88a 

11 Jul  1883 

} 

BM 

92a 

23  Jul  1887 

A.  Bennett 

BM 

104a 

21  Jul  1915W. 

G.  Clarke 

NWH 

131.925 

89a 

31  Aug  1949 

D.  A.  Cadbury 

BM 

86a 

27  Aug  1952 

D.  A.  Cadbury 

BM 

90a 

27  Aug  1952 

D.  A.  Cadbury 

BM 

91a 

11  Aug  1955 

D.  A.  Cadbury 

BM 

107a 

21  Jun  1959 

E.  L.  Swann 

NW 

430.959 

106a 

12  Sep  1961 

T.  B.  Ryves 

NWH 

361.961 

93a 

23  Jun  1962 

A.  C.  Jermy 

BM 

111a 

14  Aug  1974 

R.  J.  Driscoll 

NWH 

115a 

15  Aug  1975 

R.  J.  Driscoll 

NWH 

1 Catalogue  of  diatom  slides  held  by  Castle  Museum,  Norwich  (Accession  no.  61.992) 


2 BM  Natural  History  Museum,  London 
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FARMING  AND  WILDLIFE,  WILL  THEY  EVER  BE  COMPATIBLE? 

Alec  Bull 

Hillcrest,  East  Tuddenham,  Dereham,  NR20  3JJ 


Introduction 

A prosperous  and  thriving  agricultural  economy  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
alarming  decline  in  the  diversity  and  abundance  of  our  wildlife  during  the  la 
half  century  of  the  Society’s  existence.  During  our  first  seventy  five  years,  agr 
culture  saw  few  changes,  and  until  1939,  would  have  provided  few  surprises  to 
reincarnated  yeoman  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  first.  Probably  \ 
would  have  been  more  taken  aback  by  the  enclosures  of  the  late  eighteenth  an 
early  nineteenth  centuries,  than  by  any  mechanical  contrivance  that  hu 
appeared  on  the  scene  since  his  own  time. 


The  pre-war  years 

Those  who  can  remember  farming  in  pre-war  days,  will  recall  fields  of  ripenin 
corn  with  frequent  patches  of  thistles,  corn  sowthistle  and  docks  protrudin 
above  the  crop.  If  they  followed  the  binder  as  it  made  its  way  round  the  dwir  i 
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Pimpernel  (Anagallis  arvensis),  Corn  Mint  (Mentha  arvensis),  the  Fluellens, 
Pointed-leaved  and  Round-leaved  (Kickxia  elatine  and  K.  spuria),  and  many 
more.  As  the  binder  drew  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  field,  boys,  both  large  and 
small,  armed  with  sticks,  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  to  give  chase  to  any  rabbits 
still  hiding  in  the  standing  corn.  Rabbit  was  a welcome  addition  to  the  menu  for 
country  people  at  a time  when  agriculture  was  in  depression,  and  Myxomatosis 
was  still  fifteen  or  twenty  years  into  the  future.  Paradoxically,  I saw  my  last 
Corncrake  leave  the  cornfield  in  1944  - the  year  I started  birdwatching!  Before 
that  time,  it  had  been  of  regular  occurrence  in  a certain  field. 

The  abundant  indigenous  weeds  in  the  crop  were  those  which  had  escaped 
the  horse  hoe  in  spring,  for  this  was  the  only  mechanical  weed  control  then  prac- 
tised. During  the  early  summer,  when  other  farm  work  permitted,  Charlock 
(Sinapis  arvensis),  Wild  Oats  (Avena  fatua)  and  Fat  Hen  ( Chenopodium  album) 
were  pulled  by  hand  and  carried  to  the  hedgebank  for  later  burning.  Creeping 
thistles  ( Cirsium  arvense)  were  cut  with  weeding  hooks  at  flowering,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  old  saying  ‘If  you  cut  them  in  May,  they’ll  be  up  the  next  day,  if  you  cut 
them  in  June,  you  cut  them  too  soon,  if  you  cut  them  in  July,  they  are  sure  to 
die.’  Docks  were  dug  out  by  their  roots  using  a narrow  bladed  ‘spud’,  roots  and 
stalks  also  being  carried  off. 

Large  acreages  of  permanent  grass  were  necessary  to  provide  hay  for  cattle  in 
winter,  and  ‘aftermath’  for  grazing  in  autumn,  when  the  meadows  which  had 
carried  the  stock  through  spring  and  summer  were  temporarily  exhausted.  The 
hay  meadows  had  remained  undisturbed  for  generations  - centuries  in  many 
cases,  as  their  wealth  of  flora  and  fauna  attested.  Wood  Anemones  (Anemone 
nemorosa).  Bulbous  Buttercups  (Ranunculus  bulbosus)  and  Cowslips  (Primula 
veris),  were  followed  by  Meadow  Buttercups  (Rammculus  acris)  and  Ox-eye 
Daisies  ( Leucanthemum  vulgare),  Yellow  Rattle  (Rhinanthus  minor)  and  Milkwort 
(Polygala  sp.),  and  a wide  range  or  Orchids  such  as  Common  Spotted 
(Dactylorhiza  fuschii),  Marsh  (D.  praetermissa) , Fragrant  (Gymnadenia  conopsea), 
Twayblade  (Listera  ovata),  Bee  (Ophrys  apifera)  and  in  a few  places  Frog 
Orchids  (Coeloglossum  viride).  The  flowers  of  the  aftermath  were  later  flowering 
perennials,  regrown  after  the  hay  cut,  such  as  Knapweed  (Centaurea  nemoralis), 
Autumnal  Hawkbit  (Leontodon  autumnalis)  and  Devil’s  Bit  Scabious  (Succisa 
pratensis).  Clouds  of  Meadow  Browns  and  other  butterflies  rose  skywards  as  the 
horseman  cut  the  hay  with  his  mowing  machine,  frequently  having  to  raise  the 
cutter  bar  to  go  over  centuries  old  mounds,  the  cities  of  the  Yellow  Ant. 

The  Second  World  War 

Then  came  the  war  and  the  call  went  out  for  maximum  production.  Labour 
suddenly  became  scarce  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  machinery.  The  first  tractor 
on  my  home  farm  didn’t  appear  until  1938,  but  a second  was  added  in  1941, 
and  the  horse  power  reduced  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  haul  the  wagons  at 
harvest  time.  Some  of  the  hay  meadows  were  broken  up,  the  shortfall  being 
made  good  with  short  term  leys  which  produced  a greater  tonnage  of  hay  from  a 
much  smaller  acreage.  Weeding  was  still  done  in  the  traditional  manner,  though 
speeded  up  by  converting  the  horse  hoe  to  go  behind  the  tractor,  and  adding  a 
seat  to  the  hoe  to  enable  the  steersman  to  keep  up  with  his  implement. 
Farmyard  manure  was  still  valued,  but  could  not  be  increased  in  quantity,  so 
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increased  production  meant  increases  in  the  amounts  of  chemical  fertilisers 
being  applied  to  the  land.  This  first  step  toward  nitrogen  enrichment  undoubt- 
edly started  the  decline  in  numbers  of  some  of  the  weed  species  - typically  those 
which  thrive  best  on  impoverished  soils.  Corn  Gromwell  (Lithospermum  arvense) 
springs  to  mind  as  one  which  had  started  to  decline  somewhat,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  herbicides. 


Post  war 

Following  the  war,  the  newly  elected  Labour  government  introduced  and  imple- 
mented the  Agriculture  Act  of  1 947  with  the  view  that  never  again  should  British 
agriculture  return  to  the  depressed  state  in  which  it  had  been  during  the  1930s. 

A worthy  sentiment,  and  sensibly  carried  out  at  first,  but  the  increasing  numbers 
of  grants  available,  for  draining  marshland,  filling  in  ditches,  grubbing  out 
hedges,  applying  increasing  amounts  of  fertiliser  to  maximise  production  etc.,  , 
soon  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  less  scrupulous,  eager  to  increase  their  incomess 
by  whatever  means,  and  before  many  years  had  passed,  everybody  else  had  fol- 
lowed suit. 

With  intensified  research  during  the  war,  the  chemical  industry  saw  its- 
opportunity  to  cash  in  on  the  latter  day  agricultural  revolution  by  introducing  a.i 
range  of  lethal  chemicals  which  were  unleashed  on  the  countryside  to  cope  withi 
every  eventuality,  and  accompanied  by  a propaganda  campaign,  extolling  the. 
virtues  of  each  and  every  product.  They  were  not  always  quite  so  particular: 
about  the  disadvantages.  This  state  of  affairs  is  still  carried  on  today,  with  chem- 
icals such  as  DDT  banned  in  Europe  being  passed  on  to  the  third  world,  and  thee 
heated  defence  and  denial  of  risks  over  the  fungicide  Benomyl,  which  appears  tco 
be  implicated  in  the  case  of  numbers  of  babies  born  without  eyes.  What  does  iti 
do  to  small  mammals,  invertebrates  etc.,  which  are  directly  under  the  sprayv 
boom  as  the  farmer  treats  his  wheat  for  rust? 

To  put  these  events  into  chronological  perspective,  in  1952  I was  working  on 
a 500  acre  south  Norfolk  farm  which  still  employed  thirty-three  full  time  work- 
ers, ten  working  horses,  and  just  two  Fordson  tractors.  The  wild  flowers,  butter- 
flies and  birds  were  much  as  they  had  ever  been  on  the  edge  of  Breckland.  We 
watched  Wheatears,  Meadow  Pipits  and  Yellow  Wagtails  as  they  nested  among 
the  heather  on  Garboldisham  Heath,  owned  by  a neighbouring  farmer.  Several 
pairs  of  Stone  Curlew  inhabited  remoter  parts  of  the  heath,  and  two  or  three 
Nightjars  could  be  heard  churring  at  dusk.  The  mixed  soils  included  chalk 
amongst  the  acid  glacial  drift,  and  a marlpit  was  still  in  occasional  use.  A chalky 
hollow  across  the  road  contained  forty  or  fifty  plants  of  Spring  Cinquefoil 
( Potentilla  tabemaemontani)  - the  only  time  it  appears  to  have  been  recorded  in 
the  county. 

That  autumn  we  watched  sadly  as  the  whole  of  Garboldisham  Heath  was- 
put  to  the  bulldozer  and  the  plough.  A recently  published  report  on  chalk  grass- 
lands in  East  Anglia  (Moore,  1993)  concludes  that  Garboldisham  Heath  was 
probably  one  of  the  best  such  areas  in  the  whole  of  Breckland. 

In  1960  we  came  to  Cranworth,  in  central  Norfolk.  The  farm,  of  800  acres, 
was  modernised  up  to  the  standard  pertaining  at  the  time.  The  hedge  banks  for 
several  miles  around  the  Cranworth  area  had  scattered  plants,  and  in  places  large  1 
stands  of  royal  blue  Wild  Columbines  (Aquilegia  vulgaris).  Herbicidal  spraying  i 
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Figures  1 & 2. 

The  Cranworth  Common  Bird  Census  plot. 

1 - In  1962.  2 - At  the  end  of  the  1986  season. 
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was  just  taking  its  place  in  the  farm  routine  in  place  of  horse  hoeing,  and  withii  / 
ten  years  the  Columbines  had  all  gone,  along  with  the  many  other  species  unabl  | 
to  withstand  the  pressures  of  modern  farming.  Plants  like  Shepherd’s  Needf 
(Scandix  pecten-veneris) , Venus’-looking-glass  (Legousia  hybrida).  Long  Prickly 
headed  Poppy  (Papaver  argemone),  Night-flowering  Catchfly  ( Silene  noctiflora)  i 
Corn  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  arvensis),  Weasel’s  Snout  (Misopates  orontium),  ant 
even  the  humble  Fluellens  (Kickxia  sp.)  declined  rapidly.  Surprisingly,  the  Fielt 
Poppy  (Papaver  rhoeas)  has  held  its  own,  and  even  today  can  put  on  a bravi  i 
show  if  certain  fields  miss  the  spray  - a tribute  to  the  long  term  viability  of  it 
seed  once  it  has  been  scattered  in  the  soil. 

Most  of  the  hay  meadows  have  long  since  been  ploughed,  those  which  wen  ; 
marshy  having  also  been  drained,  and  have  been  replaced  by  a monoculture  ry<  j ' 
grass,  whether  for  grazing,  hay  or  silage.  This,  linked  with  spray  drifting  ontt  8 
field  margins,  has  wiped  out  the  food  plants  of  many  butterflies  and  moths,  who  l 
in  turn,  have  declined  drastically  or  disappeared  altogether. 

Meanwhile,  inventive  engineers,  coupled  with  a declining  workforce,  led  to 
larger  machinery  which  needed  more  room  to  operate  economically,  and  by  thej ; 
late  sixties  and  through  the  seventies  the  countryside  was  subjected  to  the  gramjj 
aided  onslaught  on  hedges  and  ditches.  Increases  in  machinery  size  led  to  rapid 
ly  escalating  costs,  and  many  of  the  smaller  farmers  have  been  unable  to  com-i-j  | 
pete  and  have  disappeared,  their  holdings  swallowed  up  by  larger  neighbours.  Ir 
1952,  500  acres  was  considered  to  be  a large  farm.  Today,  it  is  considered  to  betjl  1 
almost  the  smallest  sized  unit  to  be  viable,  with  harvesters,  either  for  corn  opd 
sugar  beet,  costing  over  £100,000  and  all  other  machinery  as  relatively  expeni-H^ 
sive. 

In  1962,  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  started  their  ‘Common  Birc.': 
Census’  to  monitor  the  effect  of  mercurial  seed  dressings  on  raptors.  I took  par  . ; 
on  the  Cranworth  farm  from  1963  until  1990,  and  though  I didn’t  encounter® 
any  seed  dressing  casualties,  I did  monitor  the  effect  of  wholesale  hedgerow 
removal,  and  latterly  the  decline  in  seed  eating  species  due  to  loss  of  their  foocij;  .: 
sources,  an  account  of  which  appears  elsewhere  (Bull,  1988).  For  present  read-Uij  ■ 
ers  to  appreciate  how  rapidly  bird  populations  have  changed  due  to  changes  ir 
agriculture  practice,  figures  1 and  2 illustrate  the  extent  of  hedgerow  and  field  pii 
removal  on  the  census  plot  - just  under  one  third  of  the  total  farm  area.  Figure  1 
shows  the  plot  as  it  was  in  1962.  Whilst  most  of  the  hedgerow  removal  tool  » 
place  between  1970  and  1972,  further  ‘improvements’  followed  as  odd  corners'! 
were  ironed  out.  For  instance,  the  larger  pond  at  the  top  of  the  8.00  acre  towarc  i " 
the  east  end  of  the  plot.  Night’s  Pasture  Pond,  during  the  60s,  was  approxi-  j 
mately  one  third  of  an  acre  of  pure  spring  water  filled  with  every  type  of  aquatic  i 
life  from  Daphnia  to  Great  Crested  Newts  and  Sticklebacks,  with  plenty  ol 
Water  Crowfoot  and  several  species  of  pondweed.  Targeted  for  elimination  in  I 
the  original  removal  plan,  a drain  was  laid  from  the  pond  to  the  one  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  meadow,  and  thence  to  the  bottom  hedge.  Attempts  at  infill-  I 
ing  followed,  but  the  springs  were  so  strong  that  it  was  not  until  a second  drain 
was  laid  that  the  pond  was  finally  filled  in  - 15  years  later! 

Not  all  birds  suffered  as  a result  of  hedgerow  removal  - so  called  ‘steppe’  I 
species  actually  increased,  while  woodland  species,  predictably,  declined.  To  1 
illustrate  this,  table  1 shows  three  steppe  species  - Mallard,  Red-legged  Partridge  I 
and  Skylark,  and  three  woodland  species  - Blackbird,  Robin  and  Dunnock  for  1 
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selected  years  when  the  other  species  in  the  census  either  showed  similar  fluctua- 
tions in  response  to  hedgerow  removal,  for  example  Song  Thrush,  or  followed 
the  national  indices  for  the  species,  e.g.  Wren,  which  proved  adaptable  so  far  as 
nest  sites  were  concerned,  but  more  susceptible  to  severe  winter  weather. 


1966 

1973 

1979 

1984 

1985 

Mallard 

3 

10 

8 

12 

11 

Red-legged  Partridge 

5 

11 

17 

10 

8 

Skylark 

12 

25 

28 

24 

27 

Blackbird 

51 

30 

26 

32 

29 

Robin 

30 

31 

12 

11 

9 

Dunnock 

52 

46 

27 

21 

16 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  not  all  species  reacted  to  hedgerow  removal 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  long  term.  The  possible  reasons  for  this  are  discussed 
more  fully  in  Bull,  1988. 

The  experiences  of  the  Cranworth  farm  are  mirrored  time  and  again 
throughout  Norfolk.  Employing  14  men  in  1960,  it  has  now  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  entity,  having  been  divided  between  two  large  adjoining  landowners 
whose  workforces  are  drawn  from  outside  the  catchment  area  of  the  local  farm. 
These  amount  to  no  more  than  one  or  two  workers  per  thousand  acres.  To 
obtain  maximum  productivity,  most  crops  are  now  sprayed  up  to  five  times  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  early  summer,  with  herbicides  against  weeds,  fungicides 
against  rusts  and  mildews,  and  insecticides.  Even  corn  crops  are  now  sprayed 
against  aphids,  a state  of  affairs  that  could  not  have  been  envisaged  by  Messrs 
Hornby  and  Lambley  when  they  wrote  ‘Man’s  impact  of  Norfolk’s  Wildlife’  as 
recently  as  1976. 

Spraying  kills  plants  and  insects  which  are  necessary  for  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  other  species.  For  example,  nettles,  food  for  a host  of  butterflies  and 
moths;  aphids,  devoured  eagerly  by  ladybird  and  hoverfly  larvae,  or  collected  by 
Warblers  to  feed  their  small  young,  or  Corn  Sawfly  caterpillars,  the  essential  first 
food  for  Grey  Partridge  chicks.  The  plight  of  certain  species  of  seed  eating  birds 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  conjecture.  The  continued  spraying  with  herbi- 
cides for  thirty  years  or  more  has  reduced  the  volume  of  viable  seed  in  the  soil 
with  a resultant  poorer  ‘crop’  of  weeds  following  harvest.  The  practice  of  stub- 
ble burning,  widespread  over  the  same  period  until  finally  banned  in  1993, 
reduced  seed  stocks  even  further,  especially  on  the  increasing  numbers  of  all 
arable  East  Anglian  farms.  Even  those  stubbles  not  burnt  have  been  ploughed 
within  weeks  - often  within  days,  of  harvesting,  which  has  left  the  seed  eaters 
without  a supply  of  food  at  a time  when  flocks  of  current  season’s  young  are  at 
their  largest  and  most  vulnerable.  Many  have  undoubtedly  died  of  starvation  as 
a result,  and  less  adaptable  species  such  as  Yellowhammer  and  Tree  Sparrow 
have  become  much  scarcer. 
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Table  2 shows  this  dramatically,  though  only  a single  species  is  considered. 


1966  1973  1979  1984  1985  1988 

Tree  Sparrow  21  15  20  4 3 0 

In  the  1992  Norfolk  Bird  report,  M.J.  Seago  states,  under  Tree  Sparrow  - ‘A 
massive  decline,  with  only  a single  small  breeding  colony  reported  - 4 pairs  at 
Welney’.  These  were  presumably  nesting  in  pollarded  Willows  and  feeding  on 
the  traditionally  managed  Ouse  Washes. 

Referring  again  to  Messrs  Hornby  and  Lambley  in  ‘Norfolk,  a Heritage  in  | 
Trust’,  not  all  agricultural  developments  have  followed  the  lines  predicted  at  that  I 
time.  Large  acreages  of  oilseed  rape,  and  more  recently  linseed,  have  taken  their  I 
place  in  the  crop  rotation.  Winter  sown  rape  can  be  planted  as  early  as  late 
August  in  a suitable  season,  thus  giving  added  impetus  to  post  harvest  plough-  ! 
ing.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  spring  rape  can  produce  a crop  when  planted 
in  late  April,  achieving  almost  the  character  of  a catch  crop. 

Smaller  acreages  of  grass  are  now  being  cut  for  silage,  which  will  benefit 
ground  nesting  birds,  many  of  whom  were  minced  by  the  fast  moving  cutters  as 
they  incubated  their  eggs,  the  main  silage  cut  being  taken  in  mid  May.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  continuing  contraction  of  the  collective  dairy  herd  and  partly 
because  improved  varieties  of  early  ripening  maize  are  .providing  a high  energy 
silage  with  a much  higher  tonnage  per  acre  than  is  possible  with  grass.  This  is 
not  all  good  news  though  as  dairy  farms  provide  a much  better  winter  food 
source  for  such  species  as  Lapwing  and  Golden  Plover  than  intensive  arable,  J 
which  is  increasingly  likely  to  have  been  treated  with  slug  pellets  at  drilling,  thus  , 
having  little  to  offer  the  winter  flocks. 

Conclusion 

Whilst  plant  recording  in  some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  east  Norfolk  one  gets  '| 
the  impression  that  our  wildlife  has  reached  such  a low  ebb  that  there  is  little  !< 
hope  of  recovery.  Mile  upon  mile  of  country  lanes,  with  scarce  a hedge  or  tree  in 
sight,  and  often  less  than  a metre  of  verge  between  tarmac  and  plough  land  on 
either  side!  However,  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle.  Farm  production  is  in  sur-  i 
plus  and  subject  to  quotas,  and  land  has  to  be  set  aside.  Taken  out  of  produc- 
tion by  rotation,  or  in  some  cases  for  a longer  term  of  five,  or  even  ten,  years 
under  the  Countryside  Stewardship  Scheme.  Will  these  changes  and  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  the  Environmentally  Sensitive  Areas  such  as  the  Brecks,  the 
Broads  and  the  river  valleys,  be  sufficient  to  halt,  or  even  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
degradation  of  the  countryside  that  has  taken  place  since  the  war? 

I took  part  in  surveys  of  set  aside  land  on  eight  widely  scattered  farms  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  1990  and  1992.  I got  the  impression  that  there  is  some 
hope  for  improvement  on  those  farms  where  maximum  productivity  has  not 
been  the  sole  aim  of  the  farmer.  Where  there  has  been  genuine  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  holding,  small  populations  of  some  of  the  less  common  arable 
weeds  were  found  on  at  least  some  of  the  fields  set  aside.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
one  or  two  farms  where  productivity  has  been  all  and  set  aside  has  been  taken  on 
board  as  a means  of  continuing  grant  aided  income,  I found  fields  which  were 
almost  devoid  of  plant  life  other  than  noxious  species  such  as  Couch  ( Elytrigia 
repens)  and  Black  Grass  (Alopecurus  myosuroides) , and  the  now  ubiquitous  wind 
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blown  immigrants  which  proliferate  everywhere  such  as  Prickly  Lettuce  ( Lactuca 
semola)  and  Canadian  Meabane  ( Erigeron  canadensis) . On  such  farms,  butter- 
flies were  few  and  far  between,  and  birds  very  scarce  and  scattered.  Here,  there 
is  little  hope  of  recovery,  unless  some  acceptable  form  of  restocking  the  soil’s 
seed  bank  with  native  species  could  be  developed  on  land  to  be  set  aside  on  a 
guaranteed  basis  for  ten  years  or  more.  This  could  provide  oases  of  habitat  for 
recolonising  insects,  and  ultimately  for  small  mammals  and  birds,  Barn  owls  and 
Kestrels.  Purists  will  pour  scorn  on  the  idea,  but  it  might  offer  some  hope  to  the 
naturalists  of  our  bicentenary  year  in  2068  that  there  will  still  be  some  country- 
side for  them  to  enjoy! 
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NORFOLK  PLANT  NOTES  1993 
by  Gillian  Beckett 

Bramley  Cottage,  Stanhoe,  King’s  Lynn  PE31  8QF 
Alec  Bull 

‘Hillcrest’,  Main  Road,  East  Tuddenham  NR20  3JJ 


of 


Many  fields  in  West  and  North  Norfolk  now  contain  plants  of  a Solanum  which 
jB  hitherto  has  been  known  as  S',  sarrachoides  or  S.  nitidibaccatum.  Now  natu- 
]f  ralised,  this  plant  is  correctly  known  as  Solanum  physalifolium  var.  nitidibaccatum. 

,,  Having  previously  mentioned  the  rapid  spread  of  the  entire  leaved  form  of 
,e  Lactuca  serriola  (forma  integrifolia) , it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Ron  Payne  has 
je  found  the  deeply  cut  leaved,  forma  serriola,  in  Marshland.  This  has  long  been 
n considered  the  native  form,  found  especially  in  the  Cambridgeshire  Fens  around 
Ely,  but  not  previously  recorded  in  Norfolk. 

In  the  notes  which  follow,  all  critical  species  have  been  vetted  by  the  appropriate 
j experts. 
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Pteris  cretica 
Polypodium  x mantoni 

Oreopteris  limbosperma 
Ceterach  officinarum 

Matteucia  struthiopteris 

Aconitum  napellus 


Ranunculus  sardous  flore  pleno 
Papaver  hybridum 

Phytolacca  acinosa 

Atriplex  littoralis 

Amaranthus  bouchonii 
A.  blitoides 
Hemiaria  glabra 
Silene  coeli-rosa 

Silene  conica 

Isatis  tinctoria 
Arabis  glabra 
Diplotaxis  tenuifolia 
Monotropa  hypopitys 
Crassula  helmsii 
Rubus  arrheniiformis 
Rubus  cantianus 

R.  malvemicus 

R.  phaeocarpus 
R.  rudis 

Potentilla  anglica 

Frag  aria  vesca 

Duchesnia  indica 
Agrimonia  procera 
Sanguisorba  officinalis 
Sorbus  torminalis 

Melilotus  indicus 
Medicago  polymorpha 


61  Lynn  RMP. 

61  East  Winch  HW. 

71  Pentney  HW. 

61  Shouldham  RMP. 

88  Croxton  SP. 

39  Loddon  PGL. 

10  Hethersett  JM;  Naturalised  at 
Thickthorn  Hall. 

02  Kerdiston  RMR. 

10  Gt.  Melton  DH. 

13  High  Kelling,  where  it  has  beei 
known  for  over  100  years  ALB. 

40  Haddiscoe  marshes  Group. 

83  North  Creake  KAB. 

70  Oxborough  JEG. 

1 1 Swannington  churchyard;  Comm 
Rosemary  Tilbrook  as  P.  americana. 
Abundant  by  many  main  roads  as 
salt  alien. 

09  Wilby  and  Old  Buckenham  JHaw*  I 
94  Warham  PB. 

79  Feltwell  JS. 

14  5 plants  by  slipway  W.  Runton  C (j 
Hanson. 

Cockley  Cley  JEG,  GB,  KAB;  olcoa  | 
site  refound. 

20  Norwich  SP. 

78  Brandon  KAB. 

79  Stoke  Ferry  GB. 

12  Cawston  RMR. 

00  Kimberley  GK. 

71  East  Winch  NCR  ALB. 

21  Thorpe  St.  Andrew  anc- 
Woodbastwick  ALB  NCR. 

21  Thorpe  St.  Andrew  NCR;  nearesv 
known  site  Gloucs.  ALB. 

82  South  Raynham  ALB  NCR. 

61  Shouldham  ALB  NCR. 

13  Bodham  Common  ALB. 

21  Thorpe  St.  Andrew  ALB. 

12  Cawston,  a population  with  ripe, 
fruit  white  ALB. 

60  Wimbotsham  B&DM. 

99  Lading  JHu. 

07  Bio  Norton,  several  plants  JHaw. 

14  Sheringham,  3 mature  trees  in 
remote  woodland  PWL. 

08  Snetterton  Heath  JHaw. 

04  Cley  KKH,  20  Norwich  SP. 
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Trifolium  omithopodioid.es 
Genista  tinctoria 
Genista  anglica 
Daphne  mezereon 
Radiola  linoides 
Oxalis  stricta 
Scandix  pecten-veneris 
Apium  inundatum 

! A.  graveolens 

Sium  latifolium 
Atropa  belladonna 

Lithospennum  aruense 
Leonurus  cardiaca 
! Pinguicula  vulgaris 


Aspemla  cynanchica 
Galium  parisiense 

Sambucus  racemosa 


Viburnum  lantana 


Valerianella  dentata 
Picris  hieracioides 
Crepis  biennis 
Solidago  virgaurea 

Conyza  sumatrensis 
Potamogeton  coloratus 
Arum  italicum  var.  pictum 

Juncus  tenuis 
Eleocharis  quinqueflora 
Blysmus  compressus 
Puccinellia  fasciculata 
var.  humilis 
P.  mpestris 


Poa  bulbosa 
Phalaris  aquatica 
Agrostis  caste  liana 


42  Winterton  SP. 

29  Shotesham  4 plants  SRM. 

12  Cawston  ALB. 

03  Holt  Lowes  GB. 

21  Thorpe  St.  Andrew  ALB. 

07  Bio  Norton  field  margin  JHaw. 

10  Gt.  Melton  DH. 

98  Lading  Group. 

62  Roydon  HW. 

14  Beeston  DMo. 

01  Mattishall,  5 plants  in  a remote 
ditch  ALB. 

51  Terrington  St.  John  JEG. 

01  Swanton  Morley,  6 plants  by 
stream  D&BM. 

73  Shernbome  KAB. 

38  Earsham  WK. 

71  East  Walton  HW  (not  the 
common). 

01  Mattishall,  abundant  ALB. 

98  Lading  Group. 

78  Feltwell  JS. 

63  Heacham  PC. 

31  Alderfen  Broad,  abundant  in  Carr 
RML. 

04  Cley,  three  bushes  in  remote 
hedge  KKH. 

98  Hading  ER. 

92  North  Elmham  JHu. 

29  Stratton  St.  Michael  MC. 

1 1 frequent  Hevingham  Woods,  3 
plants  Felthorpe  JHu. 

62  Lynn  RMP. 

01  Mattishall  ALB. 

41  West  Walton,  far  from  houses 
RMP. 

32  Worstead  KAB. 

01  Mattishall  ALB. 

01  Mattishall  ALB. 

40  Haddiscoe  Group. 

04  Salthouse  MK. 

32  Worstead,  as  a salt  alien  KAB. 

49  St.  Olaves,  6 plants  on  marsh 
Group.  Since  these  have  been  found 
I have  received  several  records  from 
the  1970s  from  E.  T.  Daniels. 

63  Heacham  PC. 

10  Hethersett  JM. 

61  Lynn  RMP. 
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Polypogon  viridis 

61  Lynn  RMP. 

Apera  interrupta 

30  Strumpshaw  SP. 

Phleum  phleioides 

98  Brettenham  GB. 

Bromus 

inermis 

79  Stoke  Ferry  RMP. 

99  Shropham  MK. 

Bromus 

racemosus 

62  Lynn  RMP. 

Elymus 

caninum 

18  Shimpling  Group. 

Tulipa  sylvestris 

20  still  in  the  grounds  of  Cour 

Hall  SP. 

Allium  pendulinum 

30  SP. 

A.  subhirsutum 

31  SP. 

Platanthera  chlorantha 

30  Langley  PA. 

Recorders 

PA 

Peter  Armitage 

PGL  Peter  Lawson 

PB 

Paul  Banham 

RML  Bob  Leany 

GB 

Gillian  Beckett 

B&DM  Barbara  and  David  Mathias 

KAB 

Kenneth  Beckett 

SRM  Steven  Martin 

ALB 

Alec  Bull 

JMJohn  Mott 

MC 

Mary  Cooper 

DMo  David  Mower 

JEG 

Jean  Gaffney 

RMP  Ron  Payne 

KKH 

Kerry  Harrison 

SP  Shane  Plant 

JHaw 

John  Hawksford 

ER  Eric  Rogers 

DH 

Derek  Howlett 

RMR  Rachel  Richmond 

JHu 

Joyce  Humphris 

JS  John  Seeker 

GK 

Gary  Kennison 

HW  Heather  Williamson 

WK 

Wendy  Kennison 

“Group”  Flora  recording  meetings 

PWL 

Peter  Lambley 

BUTTERFLY  NOTES  1993 
Stephen  Ward 


I think  we  can  all  agree  that  1993  was  a poor  year  for  butterflies  in  general.  T1 
spring  started  well  enough  with  the  Orange  Tips  doing  particularly  well,  bi 
from  then  on  it  was  downhill  all  the  way.  The  ‘Whites’  were  all  down  in  nun 
bers  on  last  year  with  the  Green-veined  White  doing  better  than  the  Large  an 
Small  Whites.  The  Brimstone  numbers  were  much  the  same  as  last  year,  nevt 
occurring  in  great  numbers  anywhere,  although  I did  see  plenty  on  th 
Narborough  Reserve  in  early  August.  The  Gatekeeper  and  Wall  Brown  were  a 
down,  in  some  areas  by  about  half  of  that  seen  in  1992.  The  Speckled  Woo 
though  is  interesting  in  that  it  has  been  appearing  in  low  numbers  in  several  nei 
localities,  not  all  of  them  associated  with  its  usual  woodland  habitat.  This  is  on 
species  that  could  be  increasing  its  range  in  Norfolk,  so  be  on  the  look-out  for 
this  year. 

The  Nymphalide  also  had  a very  poor  year.  Small  Tortoiseshell  number 
were  down  in  the  spring  and  it  was  very  scarce  later  in  the  year.  Severt 
recorders  stated  that  their  Buddleia  bushes  had  hardly  been  visited  at  all  in  th 
late  summer.  Both  Peacock  and  Red  Admiral  numbers  appeared  to  be  the  sam 
as  last  year.  The  Painted  Lady,  however,  was  less  numerous  and  in  several  area 
was  not  sighted  at  all.  Likewise  the  Comma,  and  where  it  was  seen  was  record 
ed  only  as  singletons.  Not  many  recorders  sighted  the  White  Admiral  althougl 
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it  was  seen  in  all  its  usual  haunts  (Horsford,  Drayton  Drewray).  A single  sight- 
ing of  a Small  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  at  Hickling  Broad  on  5th  and  7th  June 
must  be  treated  as  suspicious.  I suspect  someone  in  this  area  has  been  breeding 
them  and  this  could  be  an  escapee.  Although  this  species  has  been  stated  as 
occurring  in  Norfolk  earlier  this  century,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  a small 
colony  does  exist  there  as  the  habitat  is  correct  and  the  larval  foodplant  is  pre- 
sent. I certainly  will  be  visiting  the  site  this  year! 

The  Green  Hairstreak  was  reported  in  its  usual  localities  with  several  new 
sightings  of  single  specimens  away  from  any  likely  habitat  (probably  windblown). 
The  Purple  Hairstreak  was  only  sighted  on  a couple  of  occasions,  although  from 
previous  work  the  Society  has  done,  it  must  be  more  common  in  Norfolk  than 
this  would  suggest.  The  Small  Copper  had  a below  average  year  but  appeared 
plentiful  at  Narborough  Reserve,  along  with  several  other  species  of  butterfly,  in 
particular  the  Common  Blue,  Brimstone,  Meadow  Brown  and  Wall  Brown, 
highlighting  what  a valuable  butterfly  site  this  small  oasis  in  the  west  of  the  coun- 
ty is. 

The  Brown  Argus  was  again  seen  in  several  small  colonies.  This  butterfly  is 
easily  overlooked  being  confused  with  the  female  Common  Blue.  The  two 
species  often  fly  together  and  share  the  same  habitat,  so  I suspect  it  is  more 
widespread  than  it  would  seem. 

The  Skipper  numbers  were  down  on  last  year  with  the  Large  Skipper  doing 
best. 

Several  other  species  of  butterfly  were  recorded  during  the  year:  Small 
Heath,  Dingy  Skipper,  Grizzled  Skipper,  Grayling  and  Dark  Green  Fritillary, 
but  by  so  few  recorders  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  comparative  numbers 
with  previous  years. 


FRESHWATER  RECORDER’S  REPORT 
R.  J.  Driscoll 

Castle  Museum,  Norwich,  NR1  3JU 

This  report  for  1993  includes  some  older  records  that  have  only  recently  reached 
the  recorder. 


Spongilla  lacustris  (L.) 

Derek  J.  Howlett  dredged  up  a fine  specimen  of  this  freshwater  sponge  from  the 
Short  Dike  (TG  3305),  one  of  the  channels  that  connect  Rockland  Broad  to  the 
River  Yare,  about  200-300m  from  the  river  (TG  3305).  The  sponge,  which  is 
nearly  15cm  tall,  was  growing  on  the  peaty  bottom  of  the  channel.  .Although  the 
specimen  was  collected  in  October  1987  it  has  only  recently  been  identified.  S'. 
lacustris  seems  not  to  have  been  recorded  from  Norfolk  before,  although  another 
freshwater  sponge,  Ephydatia  fluviatilis  (L.),  has  been  found  at  several  sites 
throughout  the  county.  The  specimen  of  S.  lacustris  is  now  in  the  Castle 
Museum,  Norwich  (Accession  no.  NWHCM:  1994.74.1). 


Pseudanodonta  contplanata  ( Rossm_ssler ) and  Dreissena  polymorpha 
(Pallas) 
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Neither  of  these  freshwater  mussels  is  common  in  Norfolk  and  Derek  J,  Howleti 
has  recorded  both  of  them  from  the  Short  Dyke,  Rockland  St.  Mary  (TG  3305) : 
P.  complanata  occurs  in  small  numbers  where  the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  peaty, 
nearer  the  River  Yare.  In  contrast,  D.  polymorpha  is  found  in  large  numbers  on 
the  gravelly  bottom  nearer  Rockland  Broad. 


Ancylus  fluviatilis  M_ll. 

This  freshwater  limpet  is  usually  found  in  flowing  water  or  in  exposed  situations  | 
where  there  is  considerable  wave  action.  It  has  only  been  recorded  from 
Broadland  on  a few  occasions;  in  the  River  Yare  at  Trowse  in  1893  and  ai 
Whitlingham  (habitat  not  recorded)  in  1950.  A related  species,  Acroloxus  lacus- 
tris (L.),  has  been  found  at  a number  of  sites  along  the  River  Yare  and  in  some  ol 
the  associated  broads  and  is  widely  distributed  in  Broadland  dykes. 

Derek  J.  Howlett  found  over  30  specimens  of  A.  fluviatilis  and  over  80  speci- 
mens of  A.  lacustris  on  the  submerged  hull  of  a fibreglass  dinghy  underneath  the 
staging  at  the  side  of  the  dinghy  moorings  in  the  mooring  basin  at  Rockland  St. 
Mary  (TG  3204)  in  December  1993.  A few  of  the  specimens  of  A.  fluviatilis  arefj 
now  in  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich  (Accession  no.  NWHCM:  1994.74.2). 

There  is  one  other  recent  record  of  A.  fluviatilis  from  Broadland.  R.  J. 
Driscoll  found  a large  number  on  Acorns  calamus  L.  in  the  North  Walsham  and: 
Dilham  Canal  at  Tonnage  Bridge,  Dilham  (TG  347260)  on  1 1 July  1974. 
When  he  revisited  the  site  on  24  August  1977  he  could  only  find  A.  lacustris. 
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Austropotamobius  pallipes  (Lereboullet) 

A specimen  of  the  freshwater  crayfish  was  found  on  the  lawn  at  Mannington 
Hall,  Itteringham  (TG  144321)  on  2 October  1992  by  M.  A.  Brewster.  Crayfish 
are  able  to  leave  the  water  and  move  overland  in  search  of  other  suitable  bodies 
of  water  (in  the  same  way  that  eels  can)  and  this  means  that  they  occasionally, 
turn  up  in  unusual  places.  A vigorous  adult  crayfish  was  found  in  Middleton’s 
Lane,  Hellesdon  (TG  2011  or  TG  2012)  in  June  1988  and  was  promptly  adopt- 
ed by  the  pupils  of  a nearby  school. 
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Ranatra  linearis  (L.) 

Tony  Brown  caught  four  specimens  of  this  rare  water  bug  in  a single  sweep  with 
a pond  net  when  sampling  a dyke  next  to  the  road  at  Horsey  (TG  4521)  on  6 
April  1983.  A single  specimen  of  this  insect  had  been  found  in  a dyke  in  the 
same  area  in  1982. 
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Hydrophilus  piceus  (L.) 

This  uncommon  water  beetle  is  a strong  flier  and  is  sometimes  taken  in  mercury 
vapour  light  traps.  Joan  Mickleborough  found  a dead  adult  specimen  lying  on 
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the  grass  at  Burgh  St.  Peter  staithe  (TM  4993)  on  18  August  1993.  The  insect 
may  have  flown  there  and  died  or  been  dropped  by  a predator. 
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A NEW  HARVESTMAN  SPECIES  FOR  NORFOLK 

Rex  Haney 

124  Fakenham  Road,  Taverham,  Norwich,  NR8  6QH 

Dicranopalpus  ramosus  (Simon,  1909)  is  distinguished  from  all  other  harvestmen 
found  in  this  country  by  the  form  of  the  pedipalp  which  in  both  sexes  is  very 
long  and  bears  a distinctive  apophysis  on  the  patella.  Together,  these  features 
give  the  appearance  of  a pair  of  asymmetric  tuning-forks  carried  before  the  ani- 
mal. 

The  first  British  record  was  from  Bournemouth  as  recently  as  1957.  Since 
then  it  has  been  found  in  sites  along  the  south  coasts  of  England  and  Wales, 
inland  in  the  south-west  of  England  and  in  Essex. 

The  first  Norfolk  record  came  from  Mrs.  Diane  Mussell’s  garden  in  Scratby. 
Her  provisional  identification  was  made  with  the  aid  of  Dick  Jones’  photograph 
which  shows  the  unique  pedipalps  very  clearly.  The  identification  was  easily 
confirmed.  A second  record  was  made  by  John  Buckley  from  a garden  in 
Aurania  Avenue,  Norwich. 

This  harvestman  was  thought  to  be  a Mediterranean  species  but  seems  to 
have  established  itself  in  our  southern  counties.  If  it  does  go  on  to  colonise  our 
county,  the  distinctive  appearance  should  enable  non-specialists  to  help  monitor 
its  progress. 
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WEATHER  REPORT  1993 
J.G.  Hilton 

Morley  Research  Station,  Wymondham,  Norfolk 

s The  year  was  the  wettest  (747.4  mm)  in  our  records  which  began  at  Sprowston 
in  1925.  This  was  143.5  mm  above  the  long-term  mean  of  603.9  mm. 
Sunshine  (1567.6  hours)  and  the  mean  temperature  (9.50°C)  were  marginally 
above  normal  (1557.5  hours  and  9.37°C)  respectively. 

January  was  the  mildest  for  three  years  and  the  wettest  and  cloudiest  for 

h five- 

February  was  the  cloudiest  since  1968  and  the  driest  for  seven  years.  The 
mean  temperature  was  0.8°C  above  normal,  and  only  three  air  frosts  occurred. 
High  pressure  influenced  the  weather  for  most  of  the  month,  resulting  in  light 
winds  and  mainly  dry  weather  for  the  first  1 8 days. 

High  pressure  for  the  first  20  days  of  March  produced  mainly  dry  weather. 
It  was  the  coolest  for  five  years  but  the  mean  temperature  was  0.6°C  above  nor- 
mal, and  also  the  driest  since  1976.  It  was  very'  mild  from  the  1 1th  to  the  22nd 
but  cold  from  the  25th  to  the  28th. 

April  was  the  mildest  for  six  years  and  the  wettest  for  four.  It  was  much 
cloudier  than  normal.  The  first  two  weeks  were  unsettled  with  near  normal  tem- 
peratures. Heavy  rain  (17.2  mm  fell  early  on  the  24th  and  into  the  25th. 

May  was  slightly  warmer  and  wetter  than  normal,  but  sunshine  was  well 
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above  the  long  term  average.  A cool  sunny  beginning  gave  way  to  warm  weathe 
until  the  25th.  Conditions  were  mainly  dry  for  most  of  the  month  but  light  rail 
and  showers  fell  between  the  17th  and  20th  and  continuous  rain  (32.2  mm)  fel 
on  the  27th. 

June  was  the  driest  for  five  years  and  the  mean  temperature  and  sunshint 
were  above  normal.  The  majority  of  the  month’s  rain  fell  in  the  period  from  tht 
10th  to  the  19th,  mainly  as  light  showers.  A ground  frost  (-1.3°C)  was  recordec 
on  the  24th. 

July  was  the  coolest  for  five  years  and  much  wetter  (138%  of  the  long-terrr 
mean)  than  normal.  It  was  the  third  consecutive  month  with  more  than  20C 
hours  sunshine.  Continuous  rain  fell  on  the  9th  and  heavy  rain  was  recorded  or 
the  13th/ 14th  (15.3  mm).  Showers  occurred  on  every  day  from  the  23rd  to  the 


end  of  the  month. 

August  was  the  coolest  for  seven  years  and  rainfall  was  24%  above  normal. 

September  was  the  wettest  since  1968  with  more  than  twice  the  normal 
total.  It  was  also  the  dullest  for  ten  years  and  the  coolest  since  1986.  A ground 
frost  was  recorded  on  the  6th.  Heavy  showers  produced  27.7  mm  rain  on  the 
12th  and  12.8  mm  on  the  16th.  Further  rain  fell  on  the  last  six  days  and  was  if) 
heavy  (28.8  mm)  on  the  26th.  J) 

October  was  1.3°C  cooler  than  normal  and  more  than  twice  the  average  if) 
rainfall  was  recorded.  Despite  this,  sunshine  was  above  the  long-term  mean,  if 
Most  of  the  month’s  rain  fell  in  the  first  two  weeks,  when  falls  were  recorded  on 

J . I ■ 

every  day.  82.6  mm  fell  between  the  10th  and  the  13th.  The  second  half  of  the.  t- 
month  was  drier  but  cool  and  four  air  frosts  were  recorded  from  the  16th  to  the 
20th. 


November  was  the  coldest  since  1985  and  the  number  of  sunny  days  was 


c 


iVv  I. 

the  lowest  since  1968.  Rainfall  was  above  normal.  The  first  half  of  the  month  . 
had  near  normal  temperatures  but  the  second  half  was  colder  than  average  and  L 
snow  fell  on  the  21st  and  22nd.  ^ 

December  was  the  mildest  for  five  years  and  the  wettest  and  cloudiest  for 
four.  A mild  beginning  was  followed  by  near  normal  temperatures  after  the  9th, 
except  for  a cold  spell  on  the  25th  and  26th.  Rain  fell  on  27  days  and  the  total 
fall  for  the  month  was  174%  of  the  long-term  mean. 
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Monthly  rainfall  1993 
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Morloy  Research  Centre 


Monthly  mean  temperature  1993 
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Norfolk  Bird  & Mammal  Report  1993 

The  printers  very  much  regret  that  the  following  errors  and  omissions  have  occurred  in 
the  1993  Report: 

jjl  Inside  front  cover:  Final  line  amend  to  read  ‘Back  cover  photographs:  Common  Seals  and 
Fox  cub  by  J.  Reed’ 

Page  142:  Full  page  artwork  is  by  Carl  Donner 

Page  164:  Montagu’s  Harrier:  Amend  the  table  indicating  totals  of  fledged  young  since 
1986  as  follows: 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


,3  9 6 13  13  7 10  13 

Page  184:  Long-tailed  Skua:  Line  6 amend  to  read  ‘August  29th  adult  Holme’. 

Page  189:  Sandwich  Tern  drawing  is  by  R.A.  Richardson. 

Page  206:  The  caption  bottom  line  amend  to  read  ‘Bottom:  Oriental  Pratincole, 
Gimingham,  May  (R.C.  Wilson).' 
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Editorial 


ie  Council  ot  the  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists  Society,  in  conjunction  with  Norfolk 
•nithologists  Association,  presents  the  annual  report  on  the  birds  of  Norfolk. 


Shore  Larks  (R.A.  Richardson) 


ie  birds  of  Norfolk:  Acceptance  of  the  1993  records  of  a quintet  of  globe-spanners: 
iental  Pratincole,  Pacific  Swift,  Lanceolated  Warbler,  Paddyfield  Warbler  and  Desert 
arbler  has  resulted  in  the  County  List  totalling  400  full  species  (excluding  Citril 
nch). 

Readers  wishing  to  keep  the  Check-list  published  in  the  1992  Norfolk  Bird  Report 
-to-date  may  wish  to  note  the  following  decisions  made  by  the  Records  Committee  of 
J British  Ornithologists  Union: 

A Baird’s  Sandpiper  supposedly  obtained  at  Hunstanton  16th  Sept  1903  has  been 
leted.  The  record  is  now  considered  unacceptable  given  its  close  association  with  the 
y figures  in  the  ‘Hastings  Rarities'  affair.  This  was  previously  the  first  British  record, 
tnow  gives  way  to  the  official  first:  a juvenile  on  St.  Kilda  in  1911. 

I A Citril  Finch  formerly  in  category  B on  the  basis  of  a 1904  record  has  been  deleted 
■ >m  the  British  List  following  research  by  P.R.  Allard.  The  individual  taken  at 
trmouth  on  Jan  29th  and  now  in  the  Booth  Museum  in  Brighton  has  been  re-identified 
a Cape  (or  Yellow-crowned)  Canary  S.  canicollis.  This  is  an  unlikely  vagrant  to 
itain. 

I Falcated  Duck:  Identification  accepted  of  examples  at  Welney  9th  and  27th  Dec 
86  and  again  20th  Aug  to  8th  Oct  1987  and  at  Cley  in  1988.  Each  added  to  category 

I l. 

Baikal  Teal:  Identification  accepted  of  a drake  taken  at  Wells  Dec  20th  1929,  but  the 
1 elihood  of  escape  from  captivity  is  high  and  the  record  is  not  accepted  into  any 
tegory. 

Northern  Mockingbird:  Identification  accepted  of  a bird  at  Blakeney  Point  Aug 
th-28th  1971,  but  considered  a probable  escape  and  the  record  is  not  admitted  to  any 
tegory. 

An  explanation  of  categories  appears  in  the  1992  NBR  page  498. 

1 1 1 


Review  of  the  Year: 

January  opened  with  freezing  temperatures  and  an  unexpected  Richard's  Pipit  at  C ; 
until  the  3rd;  a regular  flock  of  38  Shore  Larks  was  much  appreciated  at  Titchwell.. 
long-staying  immature  Iceland  Gull  perfomed  splendidly  at  Sheringham  and  a dr;t 
Ring-necked  Duck  returned  to  Broadland.  Over  5000  Bewick’s  Swans  brightened  up  : 
fenland  landscape  while  410  Bean  Geese  mingled  with  White-fronts  in  the  Yare  Valiev' 

Unusual  February  birds  included  a Serin  ringed  at  Garboldisham  and  at  leas  j 
Spoonbills  in  the  Wash  at  Snettisham.  Red-throated  Divers  became  very  numerous  8 
shore  particularly  off  Paston  and  Sheringham.  Great  Northern  and  Black-throated  Divi 
were  typically  scarce  although  2 of  the  latter  favoured  Filby/Rollesby  Broads.  Icelan: 
Whooper  Swans  reached  a new  peak  of  856  at  Welney  along  with  2272  Pochdfl 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  exciting  events  of  the  winter  was  the  mass  arrival  of  disorien'- 
ed  White-fronted  Geese  from  the  Continent  during  misty  conditions  and  easterly  win, 
up  to  3000  were  involved. 

The  over-wintering  Yarmouth  Ring-billed  Gull  lingered  into  March.  Passeri* 
created  much  interest  with  a pronounced  Siskin  passage  at  coastal  sites  and  a hui 
westerly  passage  of  Redwing  on  20th  producing  4500  at  Sheringham  and  15,000t 
Titchwell.  A few  Great  Grey  Shrikes  trickled  through  while  the  first  expecl 
Wheatears,  Sand  Martins,  Garganey  and  Sandwich  Terns  were  joined  by  particulab 
early  Quail  on  12th,  Swallow  on  17th,  Yellow  Wagtail  on  19th,  Redstart  on  27th  « 
House  Martin  on  30th. 

April  is  always  a varied  and  exciting  period  as  summer  migrants  surge  northwcl 
This  year  there  were  additional  bonuses  when  a number  of  early  rarities  arrived.  Mt 
notable  a breeding-plumaged  Sociable  Plover  at  Cley/Holkham,  Great  White  Egrett 
Cley,  Purple  Heron  at  Brancaster,  Penduline  Tit  at  Titchwell,  Alpine  Swift  t 
Sheringham/Cromer,  Subalpine  Warbler  at  Sidestrand  with  a highly  mobile  Black  Kj 
around  the  20th-25th. 

May  invariably  produces  rarities,  but  three  additions  to  the  county  list  was  beyd 
the  wildest  predictions:  a long-staying  Oriental  Pratincole,  singing  and  nest-build  t 
Desert  Warbler  (long  hoped  for  in  October,  but  never  in  May!)  and  Britain’s  ft 
mainland  Pacific  Swift.  A host  of  lesser  rarities  provided  excellent  birding  include 
Ortolan  and  Rustic  Buntings,  Scarlet  Rosefinch,  Bluethroats.  Icterine  Warblers,  Bro- 
billed  Sandpiper,  Black-winged  Stilt,  Spoonbills,  Temminck’s  Stints  and  a heavy  Bl;:  ■ 
Tern  passage. 

By  June  with  the  breeding  season  well  under  way  it  became  all  too  clear  that  re* 
tional  set-aside  land  would  not  provide  a boost  to  such  ground-nesting  breeders  { 
Meadow  Pipits  and  Skylarks.  Countless  nests  were  lost  because  of  the  early  date  (\' 
1st)  set  for  weed  control  operations  such  as  cutting  or  ploughing  to  commence.  Revi  1 
rules  for  1994  onwards  will  hopefully  remedy  this  catastrophe.  The  county  once  agi 
hosted  important  breeding  stocks  of  Marsh  and  Montagu’s  Harriers,  Golden  Orio , 
Woodlarks  and  Stone  Curlews.  Among  rarities  was  a long-staying  Woodchat  Shrike! 
Marsh  Warblers,  Great  Reed  Warbler,  Purple  Heron  and  Gull-billed  Tern. 

Both  Blakeney  Point  and  Scolt  Head  had  good  numbers  of  young  Sandwich  Terns' 
July  joined  for  two  weeks  by  a Lesser  Crested  Tern  at  the  latter  site.  A number! 
Caspian  Tern  sightings  included  a bird  once  again  favouring  Hickling  and  Breydon  i 
Spotted  Crake  became  a casualty  under  wires  at  Welney. 

Waders  often  feature  during  August  and  1993  saw  a brief  Buff-breasted  Sandpipe  I 
Cley,  Black-winged  Stilt  at  Snettisham  (this  bird  lingering  in  the  county  into  1994)  ;l 
Baird's  Sandpiper  at  Snettisham.  The  south  shore  of  the  Wash  held  flocks  of  jjf 
Avocets  and  3500  Black-tailed  Godwits  - both  county  records.  Passerine  movemet 
were  rather  slack,  but  a Greenish  Warbler  appeared  at  Wells  on  28th. 


'Cl! 
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A memorable  September  commenced  with  Arctic  Warbler  on  Blakeney  Point  on  1st 
[lowed  by  a huge  fall  of  Continental  drift-migrants  during  mid-month  associated  with 
high  pressure  system  over  Scandinavia.  Coastal  areas  bulged  with  Wheatears, 

* :dstarts.  Pied  Flycatchers  and  Whinchats  together  with  many  rare  and  semi-rare  birds 
i i eluding  both  Little  and  Rustic  Buntings.  The  same  period  saw  a movement  of  Honey 
lzzards  which  while  not  quite  up  to  Bosphorus  standards  was  the  next  best  thing  for 
rdened  Norfolk  listers.  Incredibly  two  further  species  were  added  to  the  county  list 
len  the  Sheringham  area  produced  Paddyfield  Warbler  on  24th  and  Lanceolated 
arbler  on  29th,  both  long  overdue.  Sea-watching  had  its  moments  with  massive 
ssages  of  both  Gannets  and  Fulmars  off  the  north  coast  with  a few  rarities.  A disap- 
inting  month  for  waders  apart  from  a juvenile  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  at 
• ey/Blakeney  harbour  and  a multiple  arrival  of  Red-necked  Phalaropes. 

Good  viewing  continued  throughout  October  when  a very  viewable  Black-eared 
heatear  graced  Stiffkey  and  an  Olive-backed  Pipit  crept  amongst  massed  bird-watch- 
Brief  Desert  Wheatear  and  Black-throated  Thrush  were  notable  arrivals  while  a 
ister  of  Pallas’s  Warblers  delighted  birders  as  they  rapidly  flitted  through  the  canopy 
company  with  mobile  tit  Hocks.  Low  cloud  and  north-east  winds  saw  a countrywide 
)vemenl  of  Eiders  with  a number  of  rare  inland  records  in  the  county. 

Early  November  saw  both  Dusky  Warbler  and  Little  Bunting  in  a field  next  to 
akeney  village  while  a long-staying  Desert  Wheatear  frequented  the  shore  at 
:acham/Hunstanton  proving  to  be  a very  popular  visitor.  A Raven  patrolled  the  Horsey 
[lira  ;a  remaining  into  1994.  As  usual  wildfowl  dominated  the  scene  and  included  up  to 
i.  Mc|-  5 Bean  Geese  in  the  traditional  haunts  and  an  influx  of  Barnacle  Geese. 

By  December  huge  numbers  of  Lapwings  again  flocked  to  Breydon.  Over  60.000 
elandic  Pink-footed  Geese  were  located  at  coastal  roost-sites  in  north-west  Norfolk 
d the  sea  off  Hunstanton-Scolt  Head  held  220  Long-tailed  Ducks.  Among  surprises 
is  the  returning  Ring-necked  Duck  in  Broadland,  3 Little  Egrets  on  Stiffkey  saltings 
d a Great  White  Egret  wintering  in  drains  near  Feltwell.  A classic  Norfolk  year  hope- 
ly  to  be  repeated  in  1994.  (Summary  by  J.B.  Kemp) 

•cording:  With  the  exception  of  national/local  rarities,  records  should  be  submitted  to 
ichael  J.  Seago  33  Acacia  Road.  Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  Norwich  NR7  0PP  by  the  end  of 
nuary.  It  is  regretted  that  some  observers  are  still  failing  to  comply  with  this  deadline 
lich  is  essential  in  meeting  printing  schedules.  All  observations  should  be  prepared  in 
: order  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  Norfolk  Bird  Report.  It  will  be  appreciated  that 
tes  submitted  in  diary  form  cannot  be  considered.  In  order  to  minimise  the  work 
solved  records  will  not  normally  be  acknowledged,  but  names  of  all  contributors  will 
\1;  published. 

}evi<  Records  of  national  rarities  considered  by  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  should  be 
ip  it  in  future  to  Giles  Dunmore  (49  The  Avenues.  Norw  ich  NR2  3QR)  the  Secretary'  of 
; County  Records  Committee  with  full  details  as  soon  as  possible  after  observation 
J not  left  until  the  year-end.  There  are  omissions  in  this  year’s  Classified  List  of 
tional  rarities  as  decisions  are  still  awaited.  Also  some  observations  have  been  exclud- 
as  full  details  are  still  awaited  by  BBRC.  Despite  3 reports  of  Short-toed  Lark  and  6 
>orts  of  Red-throated  Pipit  during  1993  it  is  very  disappointing  that  not  a single 
scription  of  either  species  has  been  provided. 

•unty  Records  Committee:  The  County  Records  Committee  (Vernon  Eve.  Mick 
izer,  Steve  Harris,  Dave  Holman  and  Andy  Stoddart)  has  undertaken  a review-  for 
aling  with  records  of  County  rarities.  This  not  only  stems  from  the  ever  increasing 
mber  of  observers  submitting  records  either  directly  or  indirectly  via  the  Norfolk  Bird 
ub/Birdline.  but  also  from  the  declining  number  of  species  considered  by  the  National 
rides  Committee.  Paramount  in  the  Committee's  thinking  is  that  any  published 
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records  of  birds  rare  in  Norfolk  should  be  supported  by  evidence. 

Accordingly,  beginning  with  1994  observations  records  of  the  under-mentioned  w 
only  by  published  if  accompanied  by  a description  accepted  by  the  Committee  u 
photographic  evidence: 


Cory’s  Shearwater 
Great  Shearwater 
Storm  Petrel 
Purple  Heron 
White  Stork 
Black  Brant 
Green-winged  Teal 
Ring-necked  Duck 
Ferruginous  Duck 
Surf  Scoter 

Goshawk  (away  from  Brecks) 

Spotted  Crake 

Corncrake 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 
Sabine's  Gull 
Ring-billed  Gull 
Bee-eater 
Short-toed  Lark 


Tawny  Pipit 

Flava  Wagtail  Continental  races 
(excluding  Blue-headed  and  Grey-heade  h 
Bluethroat  (White-spotted  race) 

Savi’s  Warbler 
Aquatic  Warbler 
Marsh  Warbler 
Melodious  Warbler 
Dartford  Warbler 
Pallas’s  Warbler 
Chiffchaff  (Tristis  race) 

Woodchat  Shrike 

Raven 

Serin 

Scarlet  Rosefinch 
Ortolan  Bunting 
Little  Bunting 


Any  observer  finding  one  of  the  above-named  birds  is  requested,  as  with  national  r-  , 
ities,  to  submit  a description  to  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible.  Where  records  it 
County  rarities  are  not  supported  by  a description  the  Secretary  will  seek  details  a I, 
matter  of  course.  This  new  procedure  also  applies  to  members  of  the  Committee  ut 
obviously  will  not  adjudicate  on  their  own  descriptions.  This  list  will  be  monitored,  :h 
amended  if  necessary,  annually. 


In  addition  the  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  request  additional  information  fi 


other  species  including  Black-throated  Diver  and  Long-tailed  Skua  which  cau 
particular  identification  problems,  especially  when  the  observer  is  unfamiliar 
members  of  the  Committee.  Substantiating  details  may  also  be  required  for  records?: 
unusual  species  at  atypical  localities  or  on  abnormal  dates.  (Giles  Dunmore.  Secretai 
49  The  Avenues,  Norwich  NR2  3QR). 

Acknowledgements:  Thanks  are  due  to  the  following  artists  and  photographers:  . 
Arlott,  J.  Bhalerao,  N.  Borrow,  S.  Cale,  C.  Campbell.  R.  Chittenden,  N.S.  Clayton.  Mi 
Cornish.  C.  Donner,  D.A.  Dorling,  J.  Humble,  B.W.  Jarvis,  P.  Jones,  C.R.  Knights,  b 
late  J.M.  Last,  N.  Murphy,  R.  Powley,  M.  Rains,  J.  Reed,  the  late  R.A.  Richardson,  Si 
Votier,  R.C.  Wilson.  J.  Wright  and  S.  Young. 

Acknowledgement  is  also  due  to  Birdline  East  Anglia.  BTO,  Cley  Bird  Club,  Engli 
Nature,  Gt.  Yarmouth  Bird  Club,  Nar  Valley  Ornithological  Society,  National  Tni 
Norfolk  Bird  Club,  Norfolk  Coast  Project,  Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust,  North  Sea  Bl 
Club,  Rare  Bird  Photographic  Library,  RSPB,  Stanford  Training  Area  Bird  Cl  I 
Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust,  P.R.  Allard  (county  archivist),  G.E.  Dunmore  (liaising  wt 
British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  and  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  County  Recoi 
Committee),  K.E.  Arnold  (proofs  checker).  Mrs  M.  Dorling.  Mrs  S.F.  Seago  and  ! 
other  contributors. 
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The  farmer  and  the  Pink-feet  can  be 

friends? 


Edward  Cross 

flock  of  geese  appears  against  a winter  sky.  The  birdwatcher  looks,  the  rambler  thinks 
\h,  they're  back’,  but  the  farmer  says  ’Oh  no’  (or  words  to  that  effect!). 

Norfolk  has  internationally  important  flocks  of  geese,  but  they  have  a bad  reputation 
nong  some  who  work  the  land.  Geese  can  severely  damage  crops,  but  are  there  situa- 
ons  in  which  these  spectacular  visitors  can  live  happily  alongside  farming?  This  report 
>oks  at  the  attempts  at  Abbey  Farm,  Flitcham  to  encourage  Pink-footed  Geese  to  feed 
n a crop  waste  (sugarbeet  tops)  while  minimising  damage  to  growing  crops. 
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There  are  two  distinct  populations  of  Pink-footed  Geese.  One  breeds  in  Spitzbergen 
id  winters  in  the  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  Belgium.  It  numbers  about  30.000 
dadsen,  1987).  The  other  population,  which  includes  the  geese  that  visit  Norfolk, 
reeds  in  Greenland  and  Iceland  and  winters  in  Britain.  The  number  in  this  group  has 
icreased  rapidly  since  the  1960  total  of  40.000.  This  had  risen  to  100.000  by  the  mid- 
Ts  and  232,000  in  the  1991-92  winter. 

Until  a few  years  ago.  up  to  25.000  wintered  in  Norfolk,  but  more  recently  numbers 
ave  risen  dramatically.  Coordinated  counts  at  the  Snettisham.  Scolt  Head  and  Warham 
>osts  gave  totals  of  33.380  in  1992-93  and  68.560  in  1993-94  (about  21%  of  the  world 
apulation  and  the  highest  number  ever  recorded  in  Norfolk). 

Pink-feet  at  Abbey  Farm  up  to  Spring  1993.  Abbey  Farm.  Flitcham  lies  about  9 
dies  east  of  the  Wash  and  1 I miles  south  of  the  coast  at  Thornham.  It  is  a tenanted  farm 
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with  825  acres  of  arable  land  on  chalky  sandy  soils  and  ranges  from  75  to  260  feet  abo 
sea  level. 

Pink-footed  Geese  were  first  recorded  at  Flitcham  in  Dec  1978.  The  first  flocks 
over  1000  were  seen  in  1983-84  and  1984-85.  This  number  has  been  exceeded  eve 
winter  since  then  (Table  1).  We  first  used  the  goose  management  methods  describe 
below  in  1992-93,  the  first  winter  with  over  10,000  geese. 

Table  1. 


Maximum  counts  at  Abbey  Farm:  October  1984  to  February  1993. 


1984-85 

1,000 

1987-88 

3,000 

1990-91 

7,5 

1985-86 

3,000 

1988-89 

3,800 

1991-92 

3,8 

1986-87 

2,750 

1989-90 

2,000 

1992-93 

12,1 

The  1993-94  winter:  The  first  Pink-feet  were  250  on  Oct  6th.  There  were  2000  ft 
Oct  1 1th,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  month  they  fed  on  a neighbouring  farm.  2000  first  fed  ■:  l 
beet  tops  on  Abbey  Farm  in  early  November.  On  Nov  5th  they  were  disturbed  twice 
pheasant  shooting  and  few  visited  the  farm  for  the  next  four  weeks. 

On  Dec  5th  2500  geese  settled  on  an  80  acre  field  of  beet  on  which  harvesting  h 
finished  three  days  earlier.  On  most  days  until  late  January  there  were  several  thousa 
on  the  farm.  The  maximum  was  14,030  on  Dec  17th.  There  were  no  significant  numbt 
after  Jan  31st. 

Daily  habits:  Most  Pink-feet  feeding  at  Flitcham  roost  on  the  saltmarshes  or  at  t 
water’s  edge  of  the  Wash  and  so  arrive  from  the  west.  However,  occasionally  sor 
arrive  from  the  north  - probably  from  Scolt  Head.  The  geese  start  arriving  at  dawn  a 
most  stay  on  one  beet  field  for  a full  day,  but  after  a few  hours  some  start  moving  or$ 
nearby  barley  fields.  The  geese  leave  for  their  roost  at  dusk,  but  on  moonlit  nights  st 
late,  sometimes  remaining  until  the  next  morning. 

Feeding:  We  measure  the  time  geese  spend  at  Abbey  Farm  in  ‘goose  days’.  A goo 
day  is  equivalent  of  one  goose  spending  8 hours  on  a field.  For  instance,  1000  geese  pi 
sent  for  2 hours  equals  250  goose  days. 

In  1993-94  a total  of  about  308,000  goose  days  were  spent  at  Abbey  Farm.  Over  97 
of  these  were  on  beet  fields  (Table  2).  Most  of  these  were  on  1 10  acres  of  beet  land  wi 
light  grazing  on  another  40  acres.  The  geese  fed  mostly  on  root  crowns  and  unharvest 
roots,  but  also  ate  leaf  stalks,  beet  leaves  and  weeds. 

Table  2. 

Total  goose  days  on  different  field  types  in  1993-94  (and  1992-93). 


No,  of  goose  days  Percentage  of  total  in  1993-94  (and  1992-9 


Sugarbeet 

299,905 

97.3 

(8 

Winter  barley 

5,170 

1.7 

(1 

Barley  stubble 

2,970 

1.0 

Set-aside  ryegrass 

100 

<0.1 

(1 

Total  on  all  fields 

308,145 

Field  shape,  size  and  position  seem  to  be  important  factors  in  deciding  where  gee 
feed.  They  seem  to  prefer  fields  which  give  good  all-round  visibility,  such  as  large,  opt 
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Ids  on  hill  tops.  They  left  70  acres  of  beet  untouched  in  fields  with  poor  all-round  vis- 
lity.  1 he  age  ol  the  beet  tops  seems  less  important,  since  geese  continue  eating  them 
to  2 months  after  harvest.  They  also  tolerate  traffic,  provided  vehicles  don't  stop 
arby. 

The  birds  fed  much  less  on  set-aside  ryegrass  in  1993-94  than  in  1992-93  (Table  2), 
hough  the  same  acreage  was  available.  This  is  probably  because  in  the  first  w inter  the 
>p  was  young  and  tender  but,  after  a further  12  months  on  infertile  soils,  it  seemed 
ich  coarser  and  may  have  been  longer  than  geese  like.  Most  grazing  of  barley  stubble, 
lere  food  is  the  sprouting  grains,  was  completed  in  October. 

Crop  damage.  Geese  never  graze  sugarbeet  before  it  is  harvested,  so  the  only  crop  at 
•bey  Farm  which  is  vulnerable  to  damage  is  winter  barley.  During  the  winter  it  is  only 
ew  inches  high  so  is  suitable  for  geese.  In  93-94  we  had  225  acres  of  winter  barley,  of 
iich  135  were  grazed  by  geese  at  some  time.  As  Table  2 shows  only  1.7%  of  goose 
ding  was  on  winter  barley.  This  seems  low.  but  for  the  farmer  two  important  ques- 
ns  remain: 

Are  the  geese  causing  economic  damage?  The  answer  is:  we  don't  know.  Studies 
Patterson  (1991)  conclude  that  any  substantial  level  of  grazing  results  in  loss  of  crop 
Id  although  predicting  the  amount  ot  loss  is  difficult.  This  is  due  to  variations  in  soil 
e,  weather  and  time  of  grazing.  At  Abbey  Farm  in  1993-94,  the  barley  was  (at  least) 
nporarily  set  back  as  we  could  still  tell  in  mid-April  which  areas  had  been  grazed.  But 
barley  plants  had  been  killed  (i.e.  they  were  not  completely  grazed  down),  so  perhaps 
potential  for  recovery  is  good.  We  are  helped  because  the  sandy  soils  at  Flitcham  do 
■puddle’  when  geese  walk  on  them  (unlike  some  clay  soils),  so  there  is  little  damage 
trampling. 

Accurately  assessing  the  impact  of  goose  grazing  would  require  a full  study.  But  we 
1 the  risk  of  serious  economic  damage  is  low,  so  we  will  continue  to  encourage  geese 
:o  Abbey  Farm. 

How  much  effort  does  it  take  to  keep  grazing  on  barley  fields  to  a minimum? 
oc^l  veral  methods  have  been  employed: 

displaying  plastic  bag  ‘flags’  to  scare  birds 

making  a morning  and  afternoon  visit  daily  when  geese  were  present  to  frighten 
them  off 

minimising  disturbance  to  geese  when  they  are  feeding  on  beet  tops.  This 
includes  scaring  them  off  barley  in  a way  that  does  not  also  frighten  them  off 
sugarbeet  (e.g.  never  using  shooting). 

The  only  measure  which  significantly  adds  to  the  farm  workload  is  making  visits  to 
thten  the  geese.  Checking  220  acres  of  barley  sounds  like  a lot  of  work.  Fortunately 
geese  only  move  onto  barley  which  is  immediately  next  to  the  beet  when  a flock  is 
ablished.  This  means  only  a few  barley  fields  need  visiting.  Despite  this,  checking 
ce  takes  about  an  hour  a day.  Serious  grazing  of  barley  occurs  if  a visit  is  missed, 
•ecially  if  the  beet  tops  are  running  out  or  disturbance  puts  the  geese  off  the  beet.  We 

I try  to  find  a better  method  than  flags  to  keep  them  off  barley  (one  method  in 
Jtland  is  to  leave  an  old  car  in  a vulnerable  field).  However,  at  present,  visiting  cereal 
Ids  is  essential  to  minimise  crop  damage. 

One  fact  which  helps  keep  Pink-footed  Geese  off  barley  is  that  they  are  attracted  to 
:t  tops.  This  may  not  be  true  for  other  species,  so  our  management  techniques  could 

II  be  ineffective  with,  for  instance.  Brent  Geese. 

Other  factors  in  goose  management. 

Shooting.  Goose  shooting  is  becoming  infrequent  at  Abbey  Farm.  If  geese  are  shot 
ile  flying  in  to  feed  on  beet  tops,  they  may  move  onto  cereal  crops.  But  if  there  is 
y a single  shooting  incident  they  may  return  to  the  beet  within  a few  hours.  On  other 
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occasions  they  may  avoid  the  farm  several  days. 

ii)  Supply  of  beet  tops.  In  most  years  we  grow  about  200  acres  of  sugarbeet.  Harvest^ 
is  from  mid-September  to  mid-December.  The  ‘tops’  (the  leaves  and  the  top  part  of 
root)  are  left  on  the  field  as  waste  after  harvesting.  On  Abbey  Farm  they  are  not  used 
food  for  livestock,  as  they  are  elsewhere. 

iii)  Drilling  spring  barley.  At  Abbey  Farm  we  follow  sugarbeet  with  spring  barley.  Sor 
farms  now  drill  spring  barley  in  November  and  December  (2-3  months  earlier  than^ 
used  to  be  sown).  This  can  increase  yields,  particularly  on  fields  which  do  not  drain  wJ 
or  slope  steeply  and  so  may  be  hard  to  cultivate  in  January  and  February.  Early  drillii 
means  that  the  beet  tops  must  be  ploughed  in  soon  after  harvest  giving  the  geese  lit 
time  to  eat  them.  But  at  Abbey  Farm  the  best  geese  fields  drain  well  and  are  quite  flj 
So  we  are  under  less  pressure  to  drill  spring  barley  early  and  beet  tops  can  be  left  lonj 
on  the  fields  for  geese. 

Conclusions.  There  are  very  few  species  for  which  the  British  Isles  are  more  impc 
tant  than  the  Pink-footed  Goose  as  85-90%  of  the  world  population  winters  here.  T| 
rise  in  numbers  in  Norfolk  is  mirrored  by  the  increase  at  Flitcham.  There  are  many  re 
sons  why  geese  like  Abbey  Farm.  Some  are  not  related  to  farm  management: 

• large  fields  with  good  all-round  visibility, 

• sandy  soils  which  do  not  puddle, 

• Pink-footed  Geese  like  beet  tops  and  can  be  kept  off  barley  fields  relative 
easily, 

• the  farm  is  close  to  safe  roost  sites. 

Other  reasons  are  related  to  management: 

• the  low  level  of  shooting  and  other  disturbance, 

• a good  supply  of  beet  tops  which  are  not  ploughed  in  early  or  fed  to  livestock. 

• we  are  prepared  to  take  measures  (flags  and  visits)  which  reduce  the  risk  tlj 
geese  will  significantly  damage  barley,  so  we  do  not  see  the  geese  as  a threat 
can  therefore  welcome  them. 

The  land  at  Abbey  Farm  is  typical  of  much  of  north-west  Norfolk.  There  must  be  lm 
acres  of  beet  in  the  area  which  would  be  suitable  for  geese.  Therefore,  on  some  far 
small  changes  in  management  could  provide  geese  with  new  feeding  grounl 
Encouraging  geese  to  use  such  areas  may  help  attract  them  away  from  clay  soil  fie] 
where  puddling  is  a real  problem.  Set-aside  may  also  offer  food  for  geese. 

Is  there  a practical  way  to  encourage  Pink-footed  Geese  onto  a farm  and  keep  cr 
damage  so  low  that  there  is  no  significant  economic  impact?  I cannot  answer  this 
certainty.  However,  this  report  does  indicate  that,  in  the  right  conditions,  farmers  too 
see  the  incoming  skeins  as  a spectacle  to  enjoy  rather  than  something  to  dread. 

Acknowledgments.  Thanks  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Cross,  Diana  Martin,  Paul  Fisl] 
(RSPB),  Dr  Michael  Petch,  Jenny  Gill  (UEA)  and  Michael  Seago,  Peter  Cranswick 
Carl  Mitchell  at  the  Wildfowl  and  Wetlands  Trust,  all  the  staff  at  C.E. Cross  & Sol 
Roy  Norman  and  Russel  Rout.  The  roost  counts  have  been  carried  out  by  Cc 
Campbell  (Scolt  Head  NNR),  Ron  Harold  (Holkham  NNR)  and  Paul  Fisher  (Snettish; 
RSPB  Reserve). 

References.  Madsen,  J.,  (1987)  Danish  Rev.  Game  Biol.  12:  1-76.  Status  and  ird 
agement  of  goose  populations  in  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  populations  rest] 
and  breeding  in  Denmark. 

Patterson,  I.J.,  (1991)  Ardea  79:  179-186.  Conflict  between  geese  and  agriculture;  dc 
goose  grazing  cause  damage  to  crops? 

C.E.  Cross  & Sons  Farm  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  farmers  category  of 
Wildfowl  & Wetland  Trust  19 93  Waterlands  Campaign  Awards  for  their  work  on  vvj 
lands  at  Abbey  Farm.) 
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Autumn  Roosting  Marsh  Harriers  in 
West  Norfolk  1983-1993 
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A least  25%  ot  Britain’s  breeding  Marsh  Harriers  now  nest  in  arable  crops,  but  the  use 
1 this  habitat  is  not  confined  to  the  nesting  season.  Varying  numbers  have  been  roosting 
uring  the  autumn  in  crops  in  west  Norfolk  in  most  recent  years,  the  birds  roost  on  the 
round,  in  crops  providing  plenty  of  cover  such  as  wheat  and  barley,  but  also  potatoes 
nd  once  in  sugar-beet.  A small  reedbed  has  also  been  used  although  this  tended  to  be 
her  favoured  cereal  lields  had  been  harvested.  Up  to  4 Montagu’s  have  roosted  with  the 
larsh  Harriers  in  some  years. 
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Almost  certainly  most  of  the  roosting  birds  have  been  local  breeders  and  juveniles, 
te  latter  more  numerous  at  roosts.  Prior  to  entering  they  form  a gathering  on  open 
round  near  the  site;  one  year  5 juveniles  perched  together  in  a small  hawthorn  bush, 
luch  low  flying  over  the  site  typifies  pre-roost  behaviour  before  birds  alight  and  even 
ten  they  frequently  fly  up  again  and  change  positions  before  activity  quietens  down  for 
te  night  ahead.  No  calls  have  been  heard  from  roosting  birds  although  'squeaks'  have 
een  heard  from  juvenile  Marsh  Hamers  leaving  the  reedbed  site  in  1991. 

Early  arriving  adult  males  at  roosts  are  sometimes  subjected  to  harrasment  by  juve- 
iles.  But  this  behaviour  does  not  appear  to  be  aggressive.  Even  after  alighting  in  the 
rop  the  males  are  not  spared:  uninvited  juveniles  continually  intrude  forcing  the  old 
irds  to  take  wing  and  resulting  in  the  process  starting  again.  Only  the  onset  of  darkness 
nd  the  juveniles  going  to  roost  themselves  allows  the  males  to  finally  settle, 
resumably  in  response  to  this  behaviour  males,  particularly  well  marked  birds,  tend  to 
rrive  at  roosts  late  and  when  the  remainder  have  settled.  This  behaviour  by  juveniles  is 
ossibly  connected  with  food-begging.  Family  groups  are  certainly  present  at  roosts. 
Ithough  males  have  not  been  seen  bringing  food.  In  contrast  adult  females  receive  little 
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attention  from  juveniles. 

The  birds  do  not  all  roost  in  a single  field.  Up  to  three  fields  may  be  in  use  at  any  on 
time.  Although  such  sites  may  be  fairly  close,  they  could  be  as  much  as  a kilometr 
apart.  During  several  mornings  in  1991  when  a reedbed  roost  was  occupied  by  at  lea: 
36  birds  they  were  observed  departing  at  dawn.  This  substantial  roost  formed  at  the  en 


of  a very  disappointing  breeding  season  locally  and  must  have  attracted  harriers  from 


wider  area. 

Interesting  events  through  the  years  including  the  following: 

1983:  Up  to  13  birds  roosting  in  wheat  at  the  end  of  August  moved  to  sugar-beet  aft 
the  field  was  harvested.  Numbers  then  increased  and  28  were  still  using  the  beet  field 
September  13th. 

1986:  Eight  roosting  in  barley  August  1 1th.  Two  evenings  later  the  total  increased  to  1 
occupying  two  barley  fields.  The  next  evening  (14th)  the  main  roost  was  being  co 
bined  as  the  birds  began  arriving.  Up  to  10  settled  in  the  crop  only  to  be  disturbed  bj 
approaching  machines.  Bewildered,  all  circled  in  the  dust  and  roar  of  the  machine 
before  attempting  to  settle  again.  Eventually  most  settled  in  the  second  field  where 
were  still  roosting  August  27th. 

1987:  Six  juveniles  roosting  in  barley  on  August  6th  - an  unusually  early  date.  By  tl 
9th  up  to  13  were  roosting  in  ten  acres  of  standing  wheat  after  combining  had  finishe 
for  the  day.  An  early  arriving  male  was  greatly  harassed  by  juveniles.  Nine  birds  inclu 
ing  an  adult  male  roosting  in  wheat  on  30th. 

1989:  On  the  evening  of  August  16th  5 juveniles  including  a very  pale  bird  reared  i 
Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  roosted  in  wheat. 

1991:  This  autumn  saw  the  most  impressive  roost  recorded  over  an  eleven-year  perioi 
despite  the  poorest  breeding  season  in  the  area.  Six,  including  2 adult  males,  wer 
already  roosting  together  in  wheat  on  August  17th.  Two  days  later  up  to  10  circling  lo 
over  the  roost-site  were  joined  by  a Buzzard.  The  intruder  after  landing  in  a hawtho 
was  repeatedly  mobbed  by  the  Harriers.  Not  surprisingly  it  failed  to  enter  the  roost!  Thi 
site  contained  18  birds  on  the  21st  (6  adult  males,  2 females  and  10  juveniles).  Eac 
male  was  in  moult.  Next  evening  the  field  had  been  harvested  and  after  circling  aimless) 
ly  a group  of  14  birds  headed  for  a small  reedbed  where  all  soon  settled.  Four  mon 
spent  the  night  in  a nearby  wheat  field.  The  next  evening  numbers  were  down  to  just  si 
in  the  reeds  and  none  in  the  wheat.  However,  there  was  a sudden  increase  to  21  birds  o 
25th  occupying  three  sites:  8 in  the  reeds,  6 in  wheat  and  7 in  nearby  potatoes.  Durin 
the  next  few  evenings  the  reed  site  became  more  and  more  attractive  and  by  the  28th  i! 
held  at  least  23  birds.  None  remained  in  crops.  This  total  included  8 adult  males,  3 adul 
females  and  12  juveniles.  The  weather  was  warm  and  settled  during  this  period.  Th 
roost  held  26  birds  on  30th  including  10  males,  the  brighter  plumaged  individuals  arriv 
ing  well  after  sundown. 

September  1st  saw  a peak  of  at  least  36  at  the  reed  site  including  10  adult  males.  A1 
settled  during  a 25  minute  period.  Two  nights  later  numbers  had  declined  to  26,  but  1 
males  remained.  A reduction  in  juveniles  had  accounted  for  the  lower  total.  A furthe 
drop  in  numbers  continued  with  16  on  4th  when  just  4 males  remained.  Four  daw 
watches  were  kept  at  this  time.  Most  birds  left  the  roost  over  a one-hour  period  com 
mencing  well  before  sunrise.  Males  were  not  seen  to  be  harassed  by  juveniles  afte 
departure.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  roost  some  perched  briefly  in  a hawthorn  bus 
or  on  open  ground.  From  September  9th  until  25th  numbers  fluctuated  between  6 and 
birds  including  up  to  3 males.  By  the  month-end  they  were  spending  some  12  hours  a 
roost.  Just  3 appeared  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  but  no  males.  The  reedbed  was  the 
abandoned  although  3 roosted  in  potatoes  on  October  1st.  The  last  sighting  was  a juve 
nile  entering  the  potatoes  on  3rd 
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992:  Earliest  observation  was  6 in  wheat  August  8th  increasing  to  1 1 on  19th  when  a 
ngtail  Hen  Harrier  entered  the  roost  - without  interference.  Compared  with  the  previ- 
-1  us  year  very  tew  adult  male  Marsh  Harriers  appeared.  Up  to  12  birds  used  the  reed  site 
nd  a few  roosted  in  potatoes.  But  no  males. 

'93:  Surprisingly  the  reed  site  was  abandoned,  but  up  to  18  birds  including  3 males 
ntered  two  wheat  lields  August  28th.  Two  days  later  one  had  been  harvested  and  the 
ther  partly  cut.  At  dusk  13  birds  roosting  in  the  remaining  standing  crop  had  settled 
nusually  close  together  with  only  a few  metres  separating  them.  An  early  arriving  male 
iceived  unwelcome  attention  from  some  juveniles.  In  addition  2 more  juveniles  roosted 
i nearby  potatoes. 
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was  almost  10  years  ago  that  a pilot  environmentally  sensitive  area  scheme  was 
unched  in  Norfolk. 

The  idea  of  a voluntary  scheme,  which  compensated  farmers  and  landowners  in 
turn  for  some  agreed  management  restrictions,  was  greeted  by  considerable  initial  hos- 
ity. 

A meeting  at  Acle  in  November  1984  to  brief  farmers  about  the  proposed  Broads 
azing  marshes  conservation  scheme  was  noisy  and  critical. 

Within  a couple  of  years,  there  was  broad  agreement  that  the  ESA  concept  was  sensi- 
e.  In  exchange  for  reasonable  payments,  farmers  accepted  the  need  to  maintain  the  Na- 
tional aspect  of  the  Broads.  The  drive  to  plough  the  “Halvergate”  marshes,  which 
came  a national  environmental  and  green  campaign,  went  into  reverse. 

It  seems  that  all  sides  - farmers,  landowners,  graziers  and  wildlife  enthusiasts  - 
ined  from  this  effective  compromise. 

By  1994.  the  ESA  concept  spread  throughout  Britain  with  a total  of  22  areas  covering 
3 million  acres  or  virtually  a tenth  of  the  country. 

The  Broads,  launched  in  1987,  was  later  joined  by  the  Suffolk  river  valleys  and 
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Breckland  ESAs,  one  ot  the  largest  lowland  areas. 

The  Broads  ESA  was  extended  in  1992  to  include  the  Upper  Wensum  Valley 
includes  low-lying  land  beyond  Fakenham  to  South  Raynham,  West  Rudha 
Fulmodeston  and  above  Gressenhall,  near  Dereham.  It  covers  some  88,000  acres  qu 
fying  for  the  voluntary  management  scheme  including  part  of  the  Waveney  Valley,  ne 
Diss. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  currently  spends  roughly  £60  million  a year  on  the  ES 
with  50  per  cent  paid  by  the  European  Union. 

The  payments,  increased  by  6.5  per  cent  in  spring  1994,  range  from  £54  an  ac 
(£135  per  hectare)  to  more  than  £125  acre  (£310ha)  for  managing  grazing  marshes. 

The  cocktail  of  management  options  includes  the  following  schemes,  some  availab 
through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Countryside  Commission,  Norfolk  County  Counc 
the  Department  of  Environment  and,  of  course,  the  Forestry  Authority,  part  of  t' 
Forestry  Commission. 

Grants  for  conservation  and  management  agreements  must  not  be  confused  with 
European  Union’s  compensation  package  for  farmers.  The  arable  area  aid  package,  p 
in  December  1993  for  the  first  time,  makes  up  for  lower  grain  support  prices. 

From  1994,  arable  farmers  must  set-aside  on  either  a rotational  or  "non-rotation 
basis  fixed  at  least  15  per  cent  or  18  per  cent  for  non-rotational.  A maximum  of  50 
cent  of  the  eligible  acreage  can  be  set  aside. 

In  December  1994,  farmers  will  be  paid  £78.32  an  acre  for  eligible  cereal  acrea 
and  £127.55  for  every  acre  of  set-side. 

• Other  grants  can  be  made  under  the  woodland  grant  scheme  to  encourage  the  exp 
sion  of  private  forestry.  Planting  or  establishment  grants  depend  on  size.  A plantati 
under  25  acres  (9.9ha)  qualifies  for  £ 1 1 75ha  (broadleaved)  and  £795ha  (conife 
Management  grants  worth  between  £10  and  £45ha  are  payable. 

Planting  on  good  arable  or  pasture  land  qualifies  for  an  additional  payment  of  £600 
(broadleaved)  or  £400ha  for  conifers. 

• Payments  for  SSSIs  (Sites  of  Special  Scientific  Interest)  range  from  £3  to  £80ha. 
total  sum  available  is  around  £5.8  million  covering  55,000ha  in  England. 

• Countryside  stewardship  is  available  for  certain  specific  landscapes,  outside  ot 
schemes,  to  maintain  historic  landscapes,  lowland  heath  and  meadow  pasture.  Ann 
cost  runs  about  £7.8  million  and  rising.  Some  30,000ha  is  covered  by  agreements. 

• The  hedgerow  incentive  scheme  has  some  £3.5  million  available  for  the  first  th 
years.  It  offers  payments  from  £2  per  metre  for  restoring  hedges. 

• Norfolk  County  Council  and  some  district  councils  can  provide  grants  for  amenity 
planting  and  some  restoration  projects. 


Prints  of  photographs  including  those  featured  in  this  Report  may  be  obtained  from: 

Julian  Bhalerao/Steve  Young,  23  Childs  Way,  Sheringham  NR26  8TX 

Robin  Chittenden,  65  Sandringham  Road,  Norwich  NR2  3RZ 

John  Humble,  16  Yew  Tree  Close,  Longfield.  Kent  DA3  7LB 

Barry  Jarvis.  107  Spinney  Road,  Thorpe,  Norwich  NR7  0PJ 

Neil  Murphy,  28  Smythe  Road,  Billericay,  Essex  CM1 1 ISE 

Rob  Wilson,  74  Waldingfield  Road,  Sudbury  COIO  6PX 


Holkham  Grazing  Marshes  N.N.R 


Ron  Harold 

olkham  National  Nature  Reserve  is  managed  by  English  Nature  under  an  agreement 
ith  the  Holkham  Estate.  The  reserve  which  stretches  from  Burnham  Norton  to 
akeney,  occupies  a key  position  within  the  North  Norfolk  Heritage  Coast.  Covering 
■arly  4000ha  it  is  the  third  largest  NNR  in  England  and  is  of  outstanding  physiographic 
id  ornithological  importance.  A composite  site  it  comprises  intertidal  mud  and  sand- 
its,  saltmarsh,  dune  systems,  shingle  spits  and  bars  and  islands.  It  also  includes  large 
cas  of  reclaimed  saltmarsh  and  extensive  conifer  plantations  and  scrub.  This  tremen- 
tus  variety  of  habitat  is  reflected  by  the  wide  range  of  animal  and  plant  species  found 
are. 

As  a key  mainland  location  for  passerine  migrants  and  renowned  as  a rarity  hot-spot, 
alkham  has  long  attracted  birdwatchers.  Until  the  latter  half  of  the  1980's  it's  probable 
at  many  warranted  the  reclaimed  saltmarsh,  with  its  mix  of  dry  grassland  and  arable 
id,  worthy  of  little  more  than  a cursory  glance.  That  would  be  folly  today.  The 
ianges  in  bird  populations  that  have  occurred  here  since  high-water-table  management 
as  introduced  in  1986  is  phenomenal  and  has  significantly  enhanced  the  stature  of  the 
iture  reserve,  and  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  North  Norfolk  Coast  in  ornithological 
rms.  Furthermore,  the  lessons  learnt  at  Holkham  may  be  applicable  elsewhere  along 
. e coast. 


(R.A.  Richardson) 


The  history  of  the  marshes  shows  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the 
ea  west  of  Wells  consisted  of  an  extensive  saltmarsh  protected  on  its  seaward  edge  by 
line  of  sand  dunes.  The  first  attempt  at  saltmarsh  reclamation  was  undertaken  in  1639 
i John  Parker  who  purchased  the  Overy  Marshes  from  King  Charles  I and  constructed 
sea  wall  between  Overy  Staithe  and  the  sand  dunes.  Later,  in  1660  and  1720.  the  Coke 
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family  constructed  further  embankments  to  the  east.  The  reclamation  was  finally  cor 
pleted  with  the  construction  of  the  Wells  sea  wall  in  1859. 

The  reclaimed  marsh  was  used  as  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep  up  to  the  SeconJf 
World  War,  when  some  areas  were  utilised  for  arable  crops.  After  the  war  the  whoi  i 
area  reverted  to  pasture.  The  North  Sea  storm  surge  of  1953  which  breached  tf . 
Burnham  Overy  and  Wells  sea  walls  left  sea-water  on  the  land  for  eleven  weeks.  Th.LI 
brought  about  a major  change  in  land  management  to  aid  soil  recovery.  In  1986  most  out 
the  arable  was  excluded  from  the  nature  reserve,  primarily  because  the  SSSI  criter  . 
could  not  be  met.  Needless  to  say  these  arable  areas,  especially  the  large  block  of  Ian 
situated  between  Wells  and  Lady  Anne’s  Drive,  have  considerable  potential  for  conve  . 
sion  to  wet  grassland. 

The  wildlife  interest  of  the  permanent  grassland  was  extremely  limited  with  the  mai- 
conservation  interest  largely  confined  to  the  dyke  flora  and  fauna.  By  the  mid  1980' 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  high-water  levels,  the  winter  bird  interest  had  already  starte 
to  improve  with  an  increasing  number  of  Pink-footed  Geese  and  Brent  Geese  using  th 
grassland  as  a resting  and  feeding  area.  As  might  be  expected  breeding  bird  numbe 
were  low  at  this  time;  only  Lapwing  being  present  in  reasonable  numbers  (81  pairs  i 
1986). 

Stimulated  by  a visit  to  Elmley  Marshes  in  Kent  and  to  other  wet  grassland  sites,  f 
Martin  George  and  Martin  Twyman  Musgrave,  NCC  East  Anglia,  Regional  Officer  ar 


Chief  Warden  respectively,  lent  support  and  encouragement  to  David  Henshilwood,  thn 
reserve  warden,  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a similar  regime  on  the  Holkham  grassland 


Map  showing  the  western  end  o(  Holkham  Meals 
and  the  grazing  marshes 


'he  impending  re-negotiation  of  the  old  nature  reserve  agreement  combined  with  a 
lechanism  (provided  under  the  1981  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act)  to  pay  compensa- 
on  to  owners  and  occupiers  to  maintain  and  enhance  conservation  interest,  provided  a 
ood  framework  for  negotiations  with  the  Holkham  Estate.  Under  the  terms  of  the  new 
ature  reserve  agreement,  and  with  an  agreed  management  policy  for  the  grassland,  ade- 
I uate  provision  was  given  to  implement  the  new  scheme. 

fl  The  inclusion  of  the  Burnham  Norton  grassland  in  the  new  reserve  agreement  in 
i|  988  was  a tremendous  bonus.  We  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Coke  who  in  the 
970’ s spurned  suggestions  that  this  important  grassland  should  be  ploughed  to  grow 
'heat. 

A number  of  key  objectives  were  identified  to  enhance  the  conservation  interest  over 
le  401.5ha  (992  acres)  of  permanent  grassland,  principal  among  these  were: 

To  maintain  a high  water  table,  with  water  levels  at  or  within  lOcms  of  the  surface 
throughout  the  year. 

J . Maintain  stable  high  water  levels  in  the  dykes. 

: j . Carry  out  rotational  dyke  cleaning  on  a 7 year  cycle. 

I . Achieve  partial  Hood  conditions  in  winter  and  retain  spring  flood  water  for  breed- 
ing waders  and  wildfowl. 

Confine  the  grazing  season  to  the  period  20th  May  to  15th  October. 

Maintain  disturbance-free  areas  during  the  winter  months. 
itiJ  'uring  the  early  1980’s  David  Henshilwood  spent  a great  deal  of  time  studying  the 
nd  dsting  waterflows  and  drainage  patterns,  in  order  to  establish  the  correct  siting  of 
ater  control  points.  The  first  phase  of  works  was  under  way  by  autumn  1986. 

This  involved  installing  a series  of  clay  dams  and  piped  water  controls  on  Holkham 
marshes.  Temporary  sluice  boards  were  inserted  in  the  main  outfall  in  the  seawall  at 
urnham  Norton.  The  result  of  these  initial  works  was  a rise  in  water  level  of  up  to  0.75 
ietre  which  achieved  the  winter/spring  flooding  objective.  Work  also  commenced  on 
ie  Meols  House  Scrape  at  this  time  and  the  hide  was  erected. 

Spurred  on  by  the  early  signs  of  increased  interest  by  breeding  birds  including  nest- 
ig  by  Gadwall,  Shoveler  and  Teal  for  the  first  time,  he  pressed  on  with  organising  and 
ipervising  contractors.  Works  carried  out  in  1987/88  involved  strengthening  clay  dams 
id  constructing  a new  pile  driven  timber  sluice  at  the  main  outfall  at  Burnham  Norton, 
leanwhile  work  commenced  at  Burnham  Overy  where  two  piped  water  control  points 
ere  constructed  to  isolate  the  northern  half  of  the  marsh  to  accommodate  high  water 
ble  management.  This  work  was  necessary  to  enable  the  neighbouring  arable  farmer  to 
'acuate  water  from  his  drainage  system,  via  the  south  marsh,  through  the  Burnham 
very  seawall  outfall.  Other  works  during  this  period  included  doubling  the  size  of  the 
leols  House  scrape. 

The  significant  rise  in  water  table  caused  low-lying  gateways  to  flood.  Between 
J87-89  huge  amounts  of  stone  were  transported  to  various  locations  to  overcome  this 
oblem. 

Real  progress  was  being  made  and  in  1988/89  further  works  that  involved  screening 
e Meols  House  Scrape,  to  ease  disturbance  to  birds,  and  the  excavation  of  the 
urnham  Overy  scrape  continued  the  programme  of  enhancement  management.  In  an 
fort  to  ensure  a good  water  supply  to  the  new  scrape  a 400  metre  plastic  pipe  was  laid 
iderground  to  link  the  scrape  to  the  high  level  spring-fed  dyke  system  on  Holkham 
arshes. 

By  the  time  I took  up  post  in  late  1990  tremendous  gains  had  already  been  made  in 
e populations  of  breeding  and  wintering  birds  (see  tables  1 and  2).  A major  concern  at 
is  time,  however,  was  with  water  loss-particularly  on  the  Holkham  marshes  where  clay 
tms  were  leaking  badly.  Two  drought  years  had  taken  their  toll  on  the  moisture  in  the 
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clay  and  inevitably  this  led  to  cracks  appearing.  This  problem  was  overcome 
installing  timber  dams,  some  complete  with  control  sluices,  but  also  by  strengthens 
existing  clay  structures. 

With  funds  available  further  excavation  work  was  carried  out  on  the  Meols  Hous 
scrape,  nearly  doubling  the  existing  area.  We  relocated  the  hide  on  a new  bank  on  tf 
south  side  of  the  scrape.  Unfortunately  this  did  not  impress  some  birdwatchers  wf 
complained  at  having  to  look  into  the  sun!  However,  this  action  was  justified  given  th; 
regular  disturbance  to  wildfowl,  particularly  Pink-footed  Geese  virtually  ceasec. 
Furthermore,  other  birds  which  were  not  known  to  breed  on  or  near  the  scrape  previou: 
ly  have  since  done  so  including  Marsh  Harrier  and  Avocet. 

1992  saw  a splendid  new  hide  erected  overlooking  Holkham  Fort  and  grazing  mars  A 
es  and  almost  immediately  it  became  famous  as  the  place  in  North  Norfolk  to  vie  : 
Peregrines. 

By  and  large  the  objectives  that  were  set  regarding  the  height  and  control  of  wat< 
levels  have  been  achieved.  This  is  especially  so  at  Burnham  Norton  and  over  most  <M 
Holkham  Marshes  where  much  of  the  bird  potential  has  been  realised.  However,  there 
still  scope  for  improvement  on  Burnham  Overy  marshes  and  to  an  extent  on  some  fielA' 


at  Holkham.  The  low  water  table  requirements  of  the  arable  tenants  are  the  constrain 
here. 
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Although  many  of  the  marsh  dykes  were  excavated  as  drainage  channels  initiall  y 
others  are  relicts  of  the  old  saltmarsh  creeks.  These  predominantly  shallower  channe  ■ 
with  their  natural  winding  curves  and  bends  bestow  a distinctive  character  on  the  gra» 
ing  marshes,  especially  at  Burnham  Norton.  A seven  year  rotation  for  cleaning  out  dyk* ) 
forms  part  of  the  management  scheme.  This  rotation  ensures  that  adjoining  lengths  ajjfc 
not  disturbed  in  the  same  or  following  year,  allowing  colonisation  by  plants  and  inveti 
brates  to  take  place  from  neighbouring  un-managed  lengths.  In  excess  of  40  kilometrn 
of  dyke  are  managed  as  part  of  this  rotation. 

Grazing  whether  by  cattle  or  sheep  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the  managemei 
scheme.  On  balance  cattle  are  preferred  and  at  the  present  time  the  vast  majority  t 
fields  are  grazed  in  this  way.  Sheep  have  been  used  successfully  on  Wroths  Marsh,  fft 
example,  since  1991  and  consequently  the  desired  sward  length  has  been  achieved  1/ 
the  autumn  in  each  year.  The  only  concern  with  sheep,  apart  from  their  natural  ability  jf 
escape,  is  the  multitude  of  extra  feet  available  to  trample  nests  and  eggs,  an  alarmifl 
fact  if  you  stop  to  consider  one  cow  equates  to  six  sheep  as  a grazing  unit.  To  allevidl 
trampling  the  grazing  season  is  delayed  until  20th  May  and  continues  through  to  15' 
October,  but  this  is  not  a rigid  time-table.  It  is  beneficial  to  build  up  long  term  workiA 
relationships  with  individual  graziers  and  to  be  aware  of  their  needs  and  problems  p^ r 
ticularly  when  most  desire  an  early  turnout  in  the  spring.  Where  possible  we  endeavoii 
to  accommodate  this  requirement  if  it  does  not  harm  the  prospects  of  nesting  birds,  ft 
indeed  other  fauna  and  flora.  Similarly  if  grass  is  still  available  in  mid-October  the  seas' 
can  be  extended. 

As  a guideline  the  agreed  management  policy  states  the  stocking  rate  to  be  within  t 
range  0.5  - 1.5  units  per  acre.  Analysis  of  the  weekly  stock  counts  would  probably  sht 
an  average  of  about  1 unit  per  acre  is  sufficient  to  achieve  a sward  length  of  about 
8cms.  This  suits  Wigeon,  Brent  Geese  and  Pink-footed  Geese,  but  of  course  tl 
depends  on  the  growing  season. 

Haymaking  carried  out  after  the  1st  July  - and  despite  its  harmful  effect  on  nesti 
birds  silage  cutting  earlier  in  the  season  - followed  by  aftermath  grazing  are  also  vo1 
effective  methods  of  managing  the  grassland  for  winter  birds.  Much  of  Burnham  Ove 
marshes  are  managed  in  this  way  and  they  provide  prime  goose  pasture.  The  hordes  } 
geese  that  gather  here  including  the  regular  flock  of  up  to  350  White-fronted  Geese 
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tament  to  its  success. 

The  use  of  fertiliser  and  herbicides  is  limited  nowadays  on  the  grazing  marshes  under 
terms  of  the  agreed  management  policy.  Some  graziers  no  longer  apply  nitrogen. 
ie  control  of  thistles  and  other  troublesome  weeds  is  carried  out  by  topping  where  this 
feasible  rather  than  by  spraying  with  herbicide.  In  the  long  term  this  could  be 
tremely  beneficial  and  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  grassland  flora. 

The  transformation  of  the  grazing  marshes  into  a wetland  of  at  least  national  impor- 
lce  has  to  a large  extent  been  achieved.  The  partnership  with  the  Holkham  Estate,  its 
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tenants  and  grazing  licensees  has  been  instrumental  in  the  success  gained.  The  mosaic 
grass  fields,  reedbeds,  scrapes,  flashes,  dykes  and  broadwaters  situated  as  they  are  i 
prime  location  has  proved  irresistible  to  birds  and  results  have  exceeded  all  expectatio 
The  importance  of  these  marshes  are  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  of  the  22  breedi 
species  censused  annually  7 are  afforded  special  protection  under  Schedule  1 of 
Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act  and  15  are  Red  Data  Book  birds. 

The  first  breeding  bird  survey  was  carried  out  in  1986  prior  to  implementation  of 
management  scheme.  By  1988  Snipe,  Redshank  and  Yellow  Wagtails  had  doubled  p< 
ulations  and  Pochard  were  nesting  for  the  first  time  (Table  1).  Year  by  year  the  mana: 
ment  was  developed  and  many  species  of  wildfowl  and  waders  increased  according 
During  a period  when  the  decline  in  breeding  populations  of  wet  grassland  waders  su 
as  Lapwing,  Redshank  and  Snipe  was  causing  alarm  nationally  the  marked  rise  in  th 
birds  at  Holkham  provided  some  comfort.  Snipe  appear  to  have  levelled  out  since  19 
(26-28  drummers),  but  numbers  of  Redshank  and  Lapwing  continue  to  increa 
However,  with  the  latter  species  nesting  in  densities  of  up  to  2.5prs  per  ha  on  Holkh 
marshes  the  carrying  capacity  of  some  fields  has  probably  peaked. 

By  1989  rarer  breeding  waders  were  showing  interest.  In  that  year  a pair  of  Avoc 
attempted  to  nest  at  Burnham  Norton  and  in  1990  six  pairs  nested  at  Wroths  Mar 
Numbers  have  since  risen  to  28  pairs  and  breeding  success  has  been  good  (50  you 
fledged  in  1993).  A single  pair  of  Black-tailed  Godwits  generated  tremendous  exci 
ment  among  the  reserve  staff  when  they  nested  in  1990  but  unfortunately  this  effort  v 
thwarted  by  a Fox.  Hopes  were  high  that  regular  breeding  would  occur.  But  even  thou  f 
display  has  been  noted  since,  breeding  was  not  suspected.  Little  Ringed  Plover  w 
added  to  the  breeding  list  in  1991  when  2-3  prs  nested  and  they  have  maintained  a pri 
ence  at  this  level. 

Only  Mute  Swan  and  Mallard  among  the  wildfowl  appear  to  have  been  regu 
breeding  birds  pre  1986.  Table  1 shows  the  range  of  wildfowl  nesting  since  this  ti 
Principal  species  are  Garganey  (usually  only  one  pair),  and  Pochard  (18-20  prs  in  19 
probably  representing  around  5%  of  the  British  breeding  population).  Nesting  du 
have  proved  difficult  to  survey  accurately  and  until  1991  broods  of  ducklings  were  u 
to  determine  the  minimum  number  of  pairs.  Subsequently,  an  effort  has  been  made 
census  actual  pairs  although  it  is  accepted  that  some  may  be  non-breeders.  This  wi 
produced  the  following  figures  in  1993:  Shoveler  34prs,  Gadwall  20-25prs,  Mall 
100+prs  and  Tufted  Duck  21-25prs.  Also  worthy  of  mention  is  the  performance  of  Lit  a 
Grebe:  43prs  and  Coot:  175prs  in  1993.  Remarkably  neither  was  recorded  nesting  bef< 
1987. 

Reedbed  birds  also  benefitted  from  the  rise  in  water  table.  Compared  to  such  illusi 
ous  reedbeds  as  those  at  Cley,  Minsmere  and  Walberswick  the  Holkham  reedbeds  o 
qualify  as  postage  stamps.  But  despite  size  limitation  Bittern,  Bearded  Tit,  Ma, 
Harrier  and  Water  Rail  have  all  nested  successfully.  In  the  case  of  Marsh  Harrier  it 
difficult  to  visualise  any  further  increase  on  8 nests  (1993)  as  all  available  territor 
appear  to  be  taken  up. 

Nest  predation,  especially  by  Foxes  and  Carrion  Crows,  was  identified  as  a ma 
problem  by  1990.  The  effect  on  some  species  was  virtually  impossible  to  measure  bu 
the  effect  on  Lapwing,  whose  nests  are  relatively  easy  to  observe,  is  used  as  an  indica 
it  suggests  predation  was  high  in  many  species.  1990  proved  a disastrous  season 
Lapwings  with  only  15  young  fledging  from  148prs.  Recognising  the  emotive  nature 
the  subject  there  was  much  soul  searching  before  a decision  was  finally  taken  to  set  u 
pest  control  programme.  This  was  implemented  in  1991  and  targeted  Foxes,  Carri 
Crows  and  Magpies. 

The  method  currently  employed  to  cull  foxes  is  lamping  and  shooting.  Fortunat 
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: grazing  marshes  being  wide  open  spaces  are  eminently  suitable  to  employ  this 
’thod  which  is  eft  icient  and  humane.  The  Larsen  trap  is  used  to  lure  crows.  These 
vices  are  in  use  trom  the  end  of  March  to  June  and  they  are  checked  regularly  so  that 
Dtives  may  be  dispatched  promptly. 


ble  2 

Holkham  NNR  Peak  Numbers  of 
Winter  Wildfowl  1983-1993 
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gut;  To  date  this  campaign  has  proved  a success  and  we  have  noted  a marked  improve- 
® nt  in  recruitment  of  young  birds  among  many  wader  and  wildfowl  species.  If 
F )wing  is  used  as  the  indicator  species  to  measure  the  success  rate  achieved  since  1991 
tod  results  lend  conviction  to  the  argument  to  justify  this  approach  to  protect  rare  and 
u*  nerable  birds.  In  1991,  91-110  young  fledged  (178prs);  1992.  130+  young  (20 1 prs) 
del  1 in  1993,  150+  fledged  (240prs). 

Looking  back  to  1980/81  when  Pink-footed  Geese  returned  to  Holkham  on  a regular 
is  who  could  have  forecast  the  vast  numbers  that  would  eventually  invade  the  North 
Linl  rfolk  marshes  and  fields.  The  1930’s  Warham/Wells  peak  roost  count  (5-8.000)  has 
do  n surpassed  on  many  occasions  in  recent  years,  but  was  totally  eclipsed  by  the  mas- 
i assemblage  of  26760  birds  that  left  the  roost  on  20th  December  1993.  Apart  from 
osn  viding  surface  water  for  bathing,  raising  the  water  levels  has  probably  exerted  little 
on!)  uence  on  this  species  and  the  Brent  and  White-fronted  Geese  that  feed  and  rest  on  the 
.lar-  rshes,  but  they  have  benefitted  from:- 
rii  in  extension  of  the  no-shooting  area. 

totid  educed  disturbance  due  to  the  closure  of  Bone's  Drove  between  mid-November  and 
1 nid-March  and  re-siting  of  the  Meols  House  Hide. 
inn1'  :ontrolled  grazing  to  ensure  grass  is  a suitable  length. 

bill  ; value  of  Holkham  for  geese  is  undoubted,  both  Pinkfeet  and  Brents  occur  in  intema- 
iC3«  ially  important  numbers  with  White-fronts  present  in  nationally  important  numbers, 
id  ; Wigeon  population  has  also  risen  spectacularly  to  the  brink  of  international  impor- 
,r  :e.  A combination  of  a short  sward,  dykes  and  flashes  has  proved  a tremendous  draw 
l lip  I am  confident  the  recent  record  count  of  9185  will  be  exceeded  in  the  next  year  or 
ijtii  i.  Other  dabbling  ducks  have  also  increased,  especially  Teal.  Shoveler  and  Gadwall, 
' viously  significant  by  their  absence,  now  winter  regularly  (Tables  2/3).  Diving  ducks. 
,jt;W  vever,  remain  scarce  in  winter. 


Winter  waders  have  also  taken  advantage  of  wetter  conditions  and  increased  accoii 
ingly,  but  the  response  has  not  been  as  dramatic  as  wildfowl  (Table  3). 

Finally,  no  account  of  Holkham  marshes  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  rjl 


tors  and  of  course  rare  birds.  Any  visit  in  the  winter,  is  tinged  with  anticipation  that  t 

e might  include  Hen  Harrii 


day  may  conjure  up  a variety  of  predators.  These  might 
Sparrowhawk,  Peregrine,  Merlin,  and  Buzzard.  An  exceptional  day  may  also  prodiq 
Red  Kite.  Rare  birds  setting  the  pulse  racing  in  recent  years  have  included  Marsh,  Terj 
Pectoral  and  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers,  Sociable  Plover,  Oriental  Pratincole,  Li : f 
Bittern,  Great  White  Egret  and  Snowy  Owl. 


Table  3 


Holkham  NNR  Peak  Numbers  of 
Selected  Wildfowl  and  Waders  1989 

1993 
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The  Oriental  Pratincole  in  Norfolk 


Steve  Gantlett,  Dave  Holman  <£  Richard  Millington 

i May  18th  Norfolk  birder  David  Nicholson  received  a telephone  call  from  local 
rtner  Chris  Payne  who  had  been  collecting  manure  from  Roseacre  Riding  Stables  at 
mingham.  He  had  noticed  a strange  bird  which,  after  looking  at  a field  guide,  he  felt 
re  was  a pratincole.  DN  then  joined  CP  on  a return  visit  to  the  stables,  but  despite 
arching  for  some  time  they  were  unable  to  find  the  bird.  They  settled  for  alerting  local 
rdwatchers  to  the  possibility  of  a pratincole  in  the  area. 

DN  returned  to  the  site  with  Dave  Holman  early  next  morning  and  fortunately, 
spite  steady  rain,  the  bird  was  found  about  7.00am.  Quite  obviously  a pratincole,  it 
tially  appeared  likely  to  be  a Collared  Pratincole,  but  flight  views  soon  confirmed 
entity  as  Britain's  third  (and  Norfolk's  first)  Oriental  Pratincole.  After  discussions 
th  the  landowners,  the  news  was  very  soon  on  Birdline.  It  subsequently  transpired  that 
ne  Self,  owner  of  the  riding  stables,  had  been  seeing  the  stranger  in  her  paddocks  since 
ty  14th  and  had  been  intrigued  by  its  behaviour.  The  narrow  lanes  in  the  area  meant 
it  there  was  a potentially  difficult  access,  but  thanks  to  the  generous  hospitality  of 
ne  Sell  and  the  consideration  of  the  farmer,  Alan  Cargill,  who  consented  to  the  adja- 
nt  field  being  used  as  a car  park,  many  visiting  birders  were  able  to  enjoy  this  exciting 
sitor. 

The  bird  remained  in  the  area  until  mid-day  on  June  3rd  although  it  was  rather  elusive 
vards  the  end  of  its  stay.  Just  an  hour  later  a pratincole  was  reported  heading  west  at 
eybourne.  And  on  June  4th  it  was  watched  for  over  two  hours  among  the  sea-pinks  by 
tlfway  House  along  Blakeney  Point  before  flying  off  west  at  10.15am.  Fortunately  the 
>ry  continues.  The  bird  was  discovered  at  Burnham  Norton  June  5th.  Here  it  was 
served  until  the  21st  and  again  from  July  13th  until  August  13th.  The  next  day 
tchwell  was  honoured  and  it  stayed  here  until  the  17th  occasionally  visiting  Thornham 
Itmarsh.  Presumably  the  same  individual  appeared  at  Pevensey  Levels  in  East  Sussex 
tgust  29th/30th  and  on  Havergate  Island  on  the  Suffolk  coast  September  4th  and  19th. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  identification  of  Britain's  first  Oriental  Pratincole  was  prob- 
natic.  Largely  due  to  that  bird,  which  by  a remarkable  coincidence  was  also  identified 
st  by  DH.  the  species'  field  characters  are  now  much  better  known. 

The  Oriental  Pratincole  breeds  from  the  Indian  sub-continent  eastwards  to  north-eastern 
lina  with  eastern  populations  wintering  south  to  north-western  Australia.  Certainly  an 
likely  vagrant  to  Britain  but  there  are  two  previous  records  in  south-east  England: 

1981:  Dunwich.  Suffolk,  from  June  22nd  until  July  8th  and  presumed  the  same  bird 
Old  Hall  Marshes,  Essex,  from  about  August  6th  until  about  October  1 1th. 

1988:  Elmley.  Kent,  from  June  21st  or  22nd  until  October  3rd. 

are  remarkably,  there  were  no  other  European  records  until  less  than  a month  before 
: Norfolk  bird  when  one  was  found  in  company  with  a single  Black-winged  Pratincole 
d 15  Collared  Pratincoles  in  Cyprus  on  April  23rd  1993. 

During  the  first  five  days  following  the  announcement  on  Birdline  some  2000  visitors 
ived  at  Gimingham  and  over  £1200  was  collected  for  charities.  Observers  enjoyed 
lendid  views  of  this  long  distance  vagrant.  It  often  soared  after  aerial  prey  followed  by 
accession  of  rapid  twists  and  turns  just  above  the  meadow.  At  other  times  when  feed- 
l on  the  ground  it  would  leap  into  the  air  with  wings  poised  above  its  back. 


Desert  Warbler  - a first  for  Norfolk 


Mark  Golley 


The  27th  was  one  of  those  frustrating  late  May  days.  I was  desperate  to  be  in  the  fn, 
but  had  woken  to  the  sound  of  rain  and  it  continued  until  about  4pm.  However,  I \> 


determined  to  make  something  of  a dreary  day.  Having  spent  20  minutes  or  so  pona 


ing  over  a dubious  looking  acrocephalus  warbler  behind  Dauke’s  Hide  I began  look* 
at  some  waders.  No  sooner  was  I in  the  Hide  than  I was  told  of  2 Icterine  Warblers  i 
Blakeney  Point.  An  appealing  prospect  reinforced  by  news  of  a Scarlet  Rosefinch  by  ; 
tearooms.  My  mind  was  made  up.  As  the  sky  brightened  so  did  my  prospects... 


An  uneventful  half-hour  passed:  just  a few  common  migrants.  By  6.15pm  I 11 


reached  The  Hood  where  the  first  Icterine  was  meant  to  be.  But  my  thoughts  H 


.• 

Ej 


switched  to  bigger  and  better  things.  I was  dreaming  of  finding  a Black  Lark!  After  1 
there  was  a recent  Swedish  sighting.  With  no  other  birders  in  sight  I headed  towards  : 
Point,  but  as  I took  my  first  steps  I turned  left  and  not  straight  on.  Fate  had  dealt  m t 
very  big  card...  I momentarily  caught  sight  of  a very  pale  warbler  type  flicking  acru 
the  path  20  or  so  yards  away.  Within  a moment  I had  seen  where  the  mystery  bird  f 
landed  and  my  trusty  Leitz  were  focused,  but  not  before  it  dropped  out  of  sight.  As  it  a 
so  the  paleness  of  the  underparts  became  all  too  apparent  as  did  the  orangey  upperl 
and  central  tail  feathers  and  the  straw-yellow  legs.  This  was  a Desert  Warbler! 

I immediately  reached  for  my  radio  to  alert  Bernard  Bishop.  No  answer!  I then  eta 
tacted  the  Blakeney  Point  staff.  Just  in  front  of  me  was  Norfolk’s  first  Desert  Warb‘ 
actively  feeding  within  a few  feet.  But  I knew  someone  else  had  to  see  it.  Finally  t'l 
breathless  figures  appeared.  The  bird  had  moved  a hundred  yards  or  so  from  where  1 
was  found  but  I had  great  delight  in  quickly  pointing  it  out  to  an  incredulous  Mar 
Elliott.  As  the  skies  cleared  and  the  sun  returned  the  Cley  contingent  appeared.  Af 
stunning  views  with  the  prize  only  two  feet  away  1 departed  to  see  the  Icterine  Warb  < 
and  floated  back  to  Cley. 

Next  morning  the  bird  was  singing,  holding  territory  and  nest-building!  Many  hu 
dreds  of  birders  ventured  along  the  Point  over  the  next  few  days  and  Norfolk  was  t§ 


hotspot  over  the  Bank  Holiday.  The  warbler  remained  until  1st  June.  It  presented  fqj 
identification  problems.  A small  rotund  sylvia  showing  a milky  tea  coloured  head  ai; 
mantle  which  could  look  greyish  or  orangey  tinged  depending  on  the  light.  The  win 
were  heavily  abraded  - particularly  the  scapulars  and  tertials.  The  general  tone  of  ti 
wings  was  warm  buff-brown  with  darker  primary  coverts  and  alula.  The  orange  centn 
tail  was  also  heavily  worn.  There  were  just  enough  feathers  to  see  the  orange  edg< 
blackish  central  ones  and  the  white  outers.  Underparts  were  creamy  off-white.  Ba 
parts  showed  a vivid,  piercing,  lemon-yellow  iris,  straw-yellow  legs  and  feet  and 
fleshy  pink  bill  with  dark  culmen  and  tip  to  the  upper  mandible.  The  song  was  a typica 
ly  scratchy  sylvia  affair  - most  closely  likened  to  the  Whitethroat. 

This  was  the  tenth  record  for  Britain  and  the  first  spring  occurrence.  The  birds  behad 
iour  (including  nest-building)  closely  mirrors  a recent  German  spring  report. 
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'acific  Swift  at  Cley  - New  to  Norfolk 


le  fiel 


Steve  Gantlett 


10.45am  on  30th  May  1993  1 arrived  back  at  Cley  Coastguards’  car-park  after  an 
ly  morning  sojourn  on  Blakeney  Point  to  enjoy  once  again  the  Desert  Warbler  there. 
Wi  in  Brown  was  in  the  car-park  talking  to  Jackie  and  David  Bridges  about  a strange 
ift  he  had  just  seen  over  the  adjacent  Cley  Reserve. 

1 joined  them  and  Alan  explained  that  he  had  just  been  in  the  North  Hide  and  had 
nt  ten  minutes  watching  an  odd  swift  with  a white  rump.  Mindful  of  the  relative  fre- 
■ncy  of  partial  albino  Common  Swifts  he  felt  quite  sure  that  it  was  no  more  than  that, 
kie  and  David  set  out  for  Blakeney  Point  and  the  Desert  Warbler.  I was  anxious  to 
the  bird,  however,  and  accompanied  by  Alan  I hurried  down  to  the  North  Hide  in 
e it  was  still  there.  It  was  indeed  Hying  around  over  the  North  Scrape  with  Common 
ifts.  But  its  very  clearly  demarcated  white  rump  instantly  suggested  that  this  was 
>re  than  just  a Common  Swift  exhibiting  partial  albinism.  It  was  certainly  very  close 
he  Common  Swifts  in  size,  but  its  wings  were  considerably  more  scythe-shaped  and 
tail  was  noticeably  longer  and  more  deeply  forked.  This  was  clearly  very  interesting 
leed! 

I called  Richard  Millington  and  suggested  that  he  hasten  to  the  North  Hide;  Alan 
tded  back  to  the  car-park  to  alert  other  birders.  There  were  really  only  two  possibili- 
> for  the  bird’s  identity.  It  had  to  be  either  a White-rumped  Swift  or  a Pacific  Swift 
:n  though  the  former  is  not  on  the  British  List  and  the  latter  has  not  occurred  naturally 
Britain.  It  was  very  slightly  larger  than  the  Common  Swifts  so  that  seemed  to  rule  out 
: former,  but  Pacific  Swift  should  show  indistinct  greyish  feather-edgings  to  the  body 
ithers.  Although  I knew  that  these  greyish  scaly  markings  were  very  difficult  to  see 
•y  were  not  visible  even  though  the  bird  was  often  no  more  than  80  yards  away  in 
ite  good  light. 

Within  a minute  or  two  the  bird  obligingly  did  a fly-past  just  25  yards  in  front  of  the 
huJHe.  It  was  clear  that  it  did  have  faint  grey  scaling  on  both  the  upperbody  and  the  under- 
j,)]  Idy.  It  was  a Pacific  Swift'. 

The  news  was  on  Birdline  by  11am  and  birders  from  all  over  the  country  were  con- 
rging  on  Cley  Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust  Reserve!  The  bird  remained  flying  around  the 
irsh  with  Common  Swifts  until  about  4.10pm  when  it  disappeared.  By  this  time  several 
ndred  observers  had  seen  it.  Other  less  fortunate  ones  were  still  arriving  from  further 
eld  well  into  the  evening.  It  was  not  seen  again. 


Is™  ;scription 


i - 


:e  and  structure  Superficially  similar  to  Common  Swift,  but  very  slightly  larger  and  more 
dsh.  with  distinctly  more  swept  back,  scythe-shaped  wings,  with  less  obvious  angle  at 
rpal  joint.  Tail  noticeably  longer,  more  pointed  and  more  deeply  forked  than  Common 
/ift;  forked  even  when  fanned. 

Head  and  upperparts  Dark  brownish-black,  with  greyer  head,  pale  throat  and  narrow  grey 
’S  to  feathers  producing  scaly  appearance  to  nape  and  mantle,  but  only  visible  at  very  close 
ige  in  favourable  light.  Off-white  rump  patch  quite  sharply  defined  and  wrapping  around 
les  of  tail-base,  and  very  obvious  even  at  ranges  of  up  to  half  a mile. 

Wings  Dark  brownish-black,  darkest  on  underwing  coverts,  and  very  slightly  paler  on 
perwing  coverts.  Undersides  of  remiges  dark,  slightly  silvery,  grey.  Upperside  of  remiges 
nilar  but  darker,  and  contrasting  rather  less  with  upperwing  coverts. 

Tail  Dark  brownish-black. 

Underparts  Dark  greyish-black,  slightly  paler  than  upperbody.  with  narrow  grey  tips  to 
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feathers  producing  scaly  appearance  to  whole  underbody  only  visible  at  very  close  range; 
favourable  light  (but  more  obvious  and  distinct  than  on  upperparts). 

The  Pacific  Swift  breeds  from  Siberia  eastwards  to  Kamchatka  and  Japan  and  so® 
to  south-east  Asia.  Northern  populations  winter  from  Malaysia  to  Australia.  Only  ot^i  i 
European  record  of  a Pacific  Swift  is  an  exhausted  bird  caught  on  a gas  platform  M 
miles  off  Happisburgh  on  19th  June  1981.  It  was  flown  by  helicopter  to  Beccla1 
Suffolk,  where  it  was  released  the  same  evening. 
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Paddyfield  Warbler  - A First  Record 


I: 


for  Norfolk 


Kevin  Shepherd  & Steve  Votier 


On  September  24th  KBS  found  a very  strange  looking  acrocephalus  warbler* 
Deadman’s  Wood  Sheringham.  Initial  brief  views  strongly  suggested  Paddyfil 
Warbler,  but  more  careful  scrutiny  revealed  a number  of  apparently  anomalous  featua| 
He  called  SV  and  the  bird  was  promptly  trapped.  Following  careful  examination  in  u 
hand  and  reference  to  Svensson's  Identification  Guide  to  European  Passerines  (19‘)i 
and  Lewington’s  Field  Guide  to  the  Rare  Birds  of  Britain  & Europe  (1991)  the  bird  vir 
clearly  either  Paddyfield  Warbler  or  Blyth’s  Reed  warbler.  More  features  seemedai 
point  to  the  latter  and  the  bird  was  identified  as  Blyth’s  Reed. 

After  arrangements  were  made  with  Young’s  Farm  for  access  to  the  site  the  nc. 
was  released.  A significant  proportion  of  the  large  number  of  birders  who  arrived  w$| 
seriously  questioning  the  identification,  suggesting  that  the  bird  showed  a number!) 
features  much  more  akin  to  Paddyfield  Warbler  rather  than  to  Blyth's  Reed  Warbler.  I 
credit  must  be  given  to  Clive  Byers  and  Craig  Robson  who,  following  careful  scrutiny!' 
all  the  features,  stated  categorically  that  the  vagrant  was  indeed  a Paddyfield  Warbl 
Fortunately  it  had  been  photographed  in  the  hand  and  a detailed  description  with  tlifi 
ough  biometrics  taken  to  enable  any  doubts  to  be  totally  eradicated.  The  bird  perform! 
well  to  all  comers  for  the  entire  afternoon  and  evening.  But  following  a moonlit  nil 
searches  next  morning  were  unsuccessful. 

Main  points  used  to  confirm  the  identification  were  as  follows:  Short  wings  (wing  leni 
61.5mm)  with  a very  short  primary  extension,  the  primaries  being  equal  to  approximate 
only  a quarter  of  the  length  of  the  exposed  tertials  or  only  extending  just  beyond  the  lonj.fc 
uppertail  coverts.  Tertials  with  contrastingly  darker  centres.  Striking  head  pattern  consists 
of  broad  white  supercilium,  widest  in  front  of  the  eye,  with  a subtly  darker  upper  bordd 
both  these  features  varied  in  appearance  according  to  light  conditions  and  the  bird's  posti> 
Distinct  paler  grey  patch  to  sides  of  the  neck  forming  a ‘shawl’  effect.  Sandy/olive  upj! 
parts,  slightly  warmer  on  the  rump  and  uppertail  coverts  (although  this  individual  atypic! 
for  Paddyfield  showed  no  rufous  tones).  Very  long  tail,  being  distinctly  rounded  ( the  difl 
ence  between  the  shortest  and  longest  tail  feathers  was  8.45mm).  Tail  frequently  coc  li 
almost-Wren-like  in  the  field.  Wing  formula  and  biometrics:  Primaries  emarginated  on  ti 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  (slightly);  2nd  primary=  primary  no  6;  notch  on  the  2nd  primary=  3-8t* 
secondaries;  1st  primary^  3.45mm>  primary  converts  and  bill  to  skull=  15.8mm. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Norfolk  although  long  predicted  given  the  increase* 
records  during  recent  years.  There  are  21  previous  occurrences  in  Britain.  Paddyfil 
Warblers  breed  in  southern  Russia  and  Asia,  wintering  in  south-west  Asia  and  India.  1 
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Lanceolated  Warbler  - New  for 

Norfolk 
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Kevin  Shepherd  & Steve  Votier 

-ike  so  many  early  mornings  during  the  exceptional  autumn  of  1993,  it  was  most  excit- 
ig  to  watch  Dead  Man's  Wood  at  Sheringham  again  working  like  a dream  during  the 
irst  glimmer  of  dawn  twilight  on  29th  September.  A substantial  landfall  of  migrants 
reshly  in  from  northern  Europe  was  in  progress  with  numerous  small  dark  silhouettes 
hooting  in  from  a great  height  into  the  isolated  oasis  of  habitat  amidst  a desert  of  agri- 
ultural  fields.  Most  were  tsipping  Song  Thrushes,  but  the  occasional  tick  of  a Robin  and 
soft  hweet  of  a Chiffchaff  indicated  that  a variety  of  species  were  involved. 

Expecting  such  an  arrival  in  promising  meteorological  conditions,  we  had  erected  a 
.ill  complement  of  mist-nets  much  earlier  by  torchlight.  Everything  was  ready  and  wmit- 
tg  for  another  great  day!  Separating  to  cover  the  site  more  effectively,  SCV  departed 
ar  a clifftop  seawatch  leaving  KBS  in  charge  of  nets.  We  were  entertaining  a fellow 
inger  from  the  north-west,  Dave  Riley  about  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  a Norfolk  ‘fall’  on 
is  first  visit. 

As  expected,  first  net-round  was  extremely  hectic  and  included  a pleasant  surprise:  a 
vcustella  warbler  extracted  by  DR.  It  was  caught  in  the  bottom  panel  of  a net  running 
irough  a narrow  belt  of  rough  grass  fringing  the  seaward  edge  of  the  Wood.  He  naturally 
-ssumed  it  was  a Grasshopper  Warbler,  but  commented  on  its  smallness  before  it  was 
uickly  bagged.  KBS  and  DR  then  returned  to  the  ringing  laboratory  to  find  an  excited 
CV  announcing  the  presence  of  a Hoopoe  well  settled  on  the  clifftop.  He  was  keen  to 
;join  it,  but  paused  to  have  a quick  look  at  the  Locustella.  He  too  was  immediately 
npressed  by  its  small  size  and  very  streaky  overall  appearance.  To  find  out  just  how 
mall  it  really  was  we  instantly  took  a wing-length  and  briefly  consulted  Svennson 
1992)  to  find  it  well  outside  the  range  of  Grasshopper  Warbler  and  well  within  the 
tnge  of  Lanceolated  Warbler! 

With  the  emotion  and  confusion  surrounding  our  misidentification  of  the  Paddyfield 
v'arbler  at  the  site  only  five  days  previously  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  there  was  great 
ressure  to  make  sure  we  got  this  one  absolutely  spot-on!  We  divided  the  workload. 
CV  carefully  processing  the  Locustella  whilst  KBS  and  DR  dealt  with  the  remainder  of 
ie  catch.  The  Hoopoe  became  irrelevant  as  all  fell  silent.  The  anticipated  outcome 
eemed  pure  fantasy,  but  as  DR  released  the  last  Robin  SCV  confidently  declared  "It’s  a 
efinite  Lancey!"Struggling  to  maintain  composure,  we  stared  in  total  disbelief.  One  of 
urope’s  most  sought  after  vagrants  w'as  before  our  very  eyes  - here  in  Norfolk  for  the 
rst  time! 

Being  familiar  with  the  species  extremely  skulking  habits,  it  was  obvious  that  were 
'e  to  release  it  in  the  Wood,  it  would  never  be  seen  again.  We  therefore  decided  to 
Mease  it  in  a large  area  of  suitable  habitat  on  the  clifftop  where  at  least  there  was  an 
utside  chance  that  others  would  see  it.  Upon  release  it  disappeared  completely  and  we 
'ere  convinced  it  had  gone  for  ever.  Miraculously  however  as  soon  as  the  first  birders 
rrived  it  reappeared  right  beside  the  clifftop  footpath  near  to  where  it  was  to  remain 
lithful  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Although  at  times  very  skulking,  it  performed  splendidly 
'hen  observers  remained  patient.  Everyone  who  arrived  in  time  saw  it  well.  It  stayed 
ntil  dusk  when  it  was  seen  to  go  to  roost,  but  after  a starlit  night  there  was  no  sign  of  it 
ie  following  morning  despite  an  extensive  search. 
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Description:  A streaked  Locustella  warbler  showing  the  diagnostic  features  of  the  genu 
Long  under-tail  covers  almost  reaching  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Very  pale  and  convex  second  p 
mary  accentuating  the  rounded  looking  wings.  Large  bright  pink  legs  and  feet.  Long,  broa 
and  well  graduated  tail.  Very  similar  in  appearance  to  Grasshopper  Warbler,  but  it  could 
separated  by  a combination  of  plumage  and  structural  features.  Size:  A very  small  warble 
smaller  than  Grasshopper.  Wing  length  only  56mm,  a full  5mm  shorter  than  the  smalle 
Grasshopper  Warbler  recorded  in  Svensson  (1992).  This  feature  was  also  apparent  in  t' 
field,  the  bird  looking  tiny  as  it  scurried  about,  mouse-like,  in  the  grass.  Structure:  The  win 
appeared  very  short  in  comparison  to  the  tail,  much  more  so  than  usually  shown  by  the  genu 
Plumage:  Generally  much  more  heavily  marked  than  the  other  streaked  Locustella  warbler 
The  most  relevant  features  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Although  there  are  57  previous  records  for  Britain  (none  yet  in  Ireland)  the  species 
an  extreme  rarity  away  from  Shetland  with  only  four  previous  occurrences  to  the  sou 
of  Fair  Isle.  One  was  shot  at  North  Cotes  in  Lincolnshire  18th  November  1909  and  the 
were  singles  at  Damerham,  Hampshire,  23rd  September  1980,  Prior’s  Park,  Tyne 
Wear,  13th  November  1984  and  on  the  Isle  of  May  2nd  October  1987.  Like  t 
Sheringham  bird,  the  1980  and  1984  examples  were  also  previously  unseen  until  disco- 
ered  in  mist-nets.  Lanceolated  Warblers  breed  from  Central  Russia  eastwards,  winterin 
in  south-east  Asia. 


Ringing  Report 


Allan  Hale 

Norfolk  ringers  experienced  a vintage  year  so  far  as  rare  birds  were  concerned.  Among 
the  total  was  a Serin  at  Garboldisham,  whilst  amazingly  near  Sheringham,  local  ringe 
caught  Black-throated  Thrush,  Lanceolated  Warbler,  Paddyfield  Warbler,  Pallas 
Warbler  and  Scarlet  Rosefinch.  The  total  number  of  birds  ringed  in  the  county  was 
record  35,469. 

Thanks  are  extended  to  all  Norfolk  ringers  for  submitting  the  data  from  which  th 
report  was  compiled.  Particular  thanks  again  to  Steve  and  Alison  Wakeham  for  suppl 
ing  Wash  Wader  Ringing  Group  recoveries  and  their  interpretation. 

Readers  are  requested  to  consult  the  1992  Ringing  Report  for  interpretation  of 
codes  used. 

NORFOLK  RECOVERIES  NOTIFIED  DURING  1993 


Gannet:  Geriatric,  but  still  two  years  short  of  a longevity  record! 
1 17.05.70  Bass  Rock,  Lothian,  Scotland 

X 17.10.93  Scolt  Head  Island,  Brancaster 


260  km  S 


Bewick’s  Swan:  A bird  with  a numbered  collar  was  noted  at  Welney  on  22.12.92. 
was  re-located  amongst  the  Waxham  flock  during  the  early  part  of  1993.  It  had  bee 
ringed  as  a yearling  male  as  part  of  a group  of  moulting  non-breeders  on  10.08.92  at  f 
northern  Pechora  Delta  in  Russia. 

Another  pair  of  non-breeders  (also  ringed  in  the  Pechora  Delta,  and  only  seven  da 
earlier  than  the  bird  above)  moved  to  The  Netherlands  and  stayed  there  until  22.1 1.9 
before  being  seen,  still  together,  at  Haddiscoe  in  mid  January. 
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ink-footed  Goose:  Only  the  tenth  British  recovery  from  Greenland  (unfortunately 
lot).  Two  other  birds  from  the  same  catch  were  shot  in  Tayside  (1988)  and  Lancashire 
990). 

Vl  26.07.88  Badlanddal,  Hold  with  Hope,  Greenland 

14.01.92  Brancaster  2,517  km  SSE 

dgeon:  The  furthest  east  British  Wigeon  for  the  year,  and  the  17th  to  Italy  are  pub- 
ihed. 

Vl  25.10.84  Pensthorpe,  Fakenham 

27.07.88  River  Yenisey,  Igarka,  Russia  4,890  km  E 


vl  01.02.92  Pensthorpe,  Fakenham 

19.12.92  Valle  Cavallino,  Venezia,  Italy 


1,174  km  SE 


ufted  Duck:  The  last  British  recovery  from  Iceland  (the  ninth),  was  as  long  ago  as 
*86.  I he  bird  in  Tyumen  was  the  furthest  east  of  the  six  from  Britain  during  the  year. 

' 20.11.82  Pensthorpe,  Fakenham 

14.08.90  Myvatn,  Sudar  Thingeyjar,  Iceland  1,738  km  NW 


I 4 23.09.83  Pensthorpe,  Fakenham 

25.05.91  Salekhard,  Tyumen,  Russia 


3,932  km  ENE 


vstercatcher:  This  details  the  sixth  Oystercatcher  to  be  recovered  in  Russia  (the  sec- 
id  from  this  particular  region)  and  represents  the  most  north-easterly  British-ringed 
-ystercatcher. 

During  1993  The  Wash  longevity  record  was  beaten  by  a bird  of  25  years  and  7 
onths. 

28.03.82  Terrington,  King’s  Lynn 

14.05.91  Leshukonskoye,  Arkhangelsk,  Russia  2,907  km  ENE 


iply- 


vocet:  Although  insufficient  information  is  available  for  the  preferred  reporting  for- 
at,  there  is  a fascinating  series  of  records  relating  to  an  Avocet  at  Cley-next-the-Sea 
iring  February  1992.  It  had  been  ringed  as  an  adult  female  during  May  1991  in 
hleswig-Holstein  (northern  Germany).  In  August  of  the  same  year  it  was  moulting  in 
^ :nmark,  before  being  sighted  at  Cley  the  following  February.  A month  later,  during 
arch  and  April  1992,  it  was  back  at  its  ringing  site  in  Germany,  before  returning  once 
ain  to  Denmark  during  December  1992. 

r 


nged  Plover:  A rapid  movement  by  a recently  fledged  bird.  British-bred  Ringed 
overs  are  resident  or  short-distance  migrants,  with  dispersal  not  normally  expected 
fore  September. 


Si 


29.05.93 

31.07.93 


Holme-next-the  Sea 
Teesmouth,  Cleveland 


2 1 0 km  NNW 


!,  It 

V 
if 
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not:  The  majority  of  knot  occuring  on  The  Wash  breed  in  Greenland  and  north-east 
inada,  with  the  remainder  being  from  the  Siberian  population.  The  main  influx  of 
ise  birds  is  during  August  when  they  arrive  to  moult,  after  which  some  birds  remain  to 
nter  whilst  others  disperse  to  other  estuaries  in  Britain  and  western  Europe.  Not  many 
lot  occur  on  estuaries  away  from  the  North  Sea/Atlantic  coasts,  and  this  is  only  the 
urth  Polish-ringed  Knot  to  be  caught  in  Britain  (the  third  on  the  Wash).  All  three 
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Wash  birds  were  ringed  as  juveniles  in  August  or  September.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  tf 
origins  of  these  birds. 

3 12.09.91  Ujscie  Wisly  K Swibna,  Gdansk,  Poland 

R 01.09.92  Terrington.  King’s  Lynn  1,243  km 


Curlew  Sandpiper:  The  first  record  of  a British-ringed  Curlew  Sandpiper  to  be  reco 
ered  in  Italy  ( made  even  better  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  shot!).  It  is  also  one  of  the  fir 
to  be  recovered  anywhere  on  spring  passage.  Curlew  Sandpiper  numbers  in  autur 
chiefly  involve  juvenile  birds.  Subsequent  spring  and  adult  migration  invariably  occi 
further  east  in  Europe.  This  example  conforms  to  this  pattern  - caught  as  a juvenile 
autumn  1991  and  caught  on  spring  northward  passage  inland  north  of  Naples  in  Ma 
1993. 

3 07.09.91  Terrington,  King’s  Lynn 

R 09.05.93  Regi  Lagni,  Marcianise,  Italy  1,682  km 


Dunlin:  The  first  two  are  examples  of  the  alpina  population  which  breeds  in  northeK 
Scandinavia  and  north-west  Russia.  Most  of  this  race  arrive  from  late  July  onwards 
moult  on  The  Wash,  with  some  moving  on  to  other  estuaries  further  south  to  winter. 
Norwegian  bird  was  ringed  almost  as  far  north-east  as  it  is  possible  to  go  in  Norwr 
whilst  the  majority  of  Dunlin  bearing  Russian  rings  hail  from  Great  Aynov  Island, 
far  across  the  border. 


Also  shown  is  a noteworthy  record  which  helps  to  illustrate  Dunlin’s  apparent  prefd 
ence  to  use  west  coast  estuaries  during  spring  migration,  plus  a Swedish-ringed  biv 
returning  to  its  place  of  ringing. 


3 

13.08.75 

Nesseby,  Finnmark,  Norway 

R 

26.09.88 

Terrington,  King’s  Lynn 

2,423  km  S’ 

4 

24.07.85 

Great  Aynov  Island,  Murmansk,  Russia 

R 

24.01.92 

Terrington,  King’s  Lynn 

2,492  km  S' 

6 

19.04.84 

Collister  Pill,  Newport,  Gwent 

R 

22.07.89 

Terrington,  King’s  Lynn 

252  km  b 

R 

03.05.93 

Battlehill,  Annan,  Dumfries  & Galloway 

335  km  N 

4 

28.07.71 

Ottenby,  Oland,  Sweden 

R 

11.08.75 

Terrington,  King’s  Lynn 

1,108  km  WS’ 

R 

26.07.88 

Ottenby,  Oland,  Sweden 

1,108  km  Eb 

Greenshank: 

Only  80  Greenshank  have  been  ringed  by  the 

Wash  Wader  Ringi 

a 


Group  since  operations  stared  in  1959  so  recoveries  are  few  and  far  between.  This  is 
fourth  recovery,  the  second  to  France,  with  the  others  coming  from  Denmark 
Morocco. 

4 13.07.91  Terrington,  King’s  Lynn 

+ 21.07.92  Baie  des  Veys,  Manche,  France  401kmSS| 


Black-headed  Gull:  A nestling  ringed  in  Lithuania,  June  1989.  was  caught  again  in 
Netherlands  during  August  of  the  same  year.  It  was  finally  found  dead  near  Cromer  | 
October  1991. 

An  adult  ringed  in  Norwich  during  January  1987  was  seen  in  Sjaelland,  Denmark, | 
both  July  1992  and  March  1993. 


I; 

hi 


pr 

hi 


ft 
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An  even  more  complete  history  concerns  a bird  ringed  in  Kobenhavn.  Denmark  in 
?ril  1986,  before  being  seen  there  again  in  April  1988.  It  was  subsequently  seen  in 
irmouth  during  the  winters  of  1989,  1990,  1992  and  1993  before  returning  yet  again  to 
ibenhavn  in  March  1993. 

ommon  Gull:  Two  birds  from  Finland  (both  ringed  as  nestlings)  were  found  in  the 
jnstanton  area  during  the  search  for  Redshank  corpses  following  the  cold  weather 
vitality  in  1991. 

Norfolk  winter  birds  were  subsequently  found  in  both  The  Netherlands  and  in 
;miany. 


ii  Si 


i.  no 


million  Tern:  There  is  a spread  of  Common  Tern  recoveries  all  around  the  north-west 
Yican  coast. 

27.06.92  Breydon  Water,  Great  Yarmouth 

24. 1 1 .92  At  sea  off  Nouadhibou,  Western  Sahara  3,804  km  SSW 

ttle  Tern:  Little  Terns  often  breed  at  great  distances  from  their  natal  area.  The  first 
own  below  also  represents  a new  national  longevity  record,  whilst  the  second  was 
und  mid-way  between  the  breeding  areas  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the  upper 
ver  Loire. 

29.06.76  Waxham,  Stalham,  Norfolk 

22.05.93  Norderney,  Ostfriesische  Inseln,  Germany  382  km  ENE 


iSV 


28.06.90  Great  Yarmouth 

16.07.92  Queyras,  Hautes-Alpes,  France 


95 1 km  SSE 


irn  Owl:  The  longest  movement  of  the  year  is  shown,  although  there  were  others  of 
and  53  km.  Norfolk  Bam  Owls  are  generally  more  sedentary  than  these  would  sug- 
st  (there  were  six  movements  of  less  than  10  km  and  three  between  10  and  20  km). 

08.07.91  Burnham  Market 

13.11.93  Barking,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk  92  km  SSE 


mg-eared  owl:  Recoveries  of  Long-eared  Owls  are  a rarity  in  this  report.  This 
grant  is  particularly  interesting,  although  we  have  only  an  approximate  idea  of  its  ori- 
i. 

02.04.89  Helgoland,  Germany 

17.03.92  Beighton,  Norwich  460km  WSW 


rift:  A recorded  movement  of  only  two  kilometres,  but  this  14  year  old  bird  must  have 
veiled  tens  of  thousands  more  during  its  long  life. 

16.07.80  Earlham,  Norwich 

19.05.93  near  Eaton.  Norwich  2 km  E 

nd  Martin:  Birds  trapped  at  an  Ickburgh  (near  Mundford)  breeding  colony,  came 
>m  South  Acre  (also  breeding)  and  Isle  of  Grain  (migrating). 

At  an  autumn  roost  near  King's  Lynn,  two  birds  subsequently  bred  in  Lancashire, 
lilst  another  was  trapped  on  migration  at  Dungeness,  Kent,  only  five  days  later. 

The  movement  shown  in  full  details  one  of  the  now  regular  Sand  Martins  from 
itain  to  Djoudj.  Senegal. 

26.07.91  Hempton,  Fakenham 
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R 28.1 1.92  Parc  National  Oiseaux  du  Djoudj,  Senegal  4,317  km  SSW 

Blackbird:  Shown  below  are  the  most  southerly,  easterly  and  northerly  birds  of  the 


year. 

5 

19.01.91 

Hevingham,  Aylsham 

X 

20.02.92 

Gennes  sur  Glaize,  Mayenne,  France 

4F 

31.10.92 

Garboldisham,  Diss 

X 

02.05.93 

Gustrow,  Schwerin,  Germany 

3M 

21.12.90 

Ditchingham.  Bungay 

// 

01.11.92 

Nordfjordeid,  Sogn  og  Fjordan,  Norway 

558  km  SSW 


780  km  ENE 
1,083  km  NNE 


Fieldfare:  An  interesting  multiple  movement  from  the  only  Fieldfare  ever  to  be  trapped 
in  this  particular  ringer’s  garden! 


5M  11.02.91 
R 25.06.92 
X 22.02.93 


Burnham  Market 
Hallestad,  Sweden 
Kolding,  Denmark 


1,122  km  NE 
639  km  ENE 


Redwing:  As  there  were  only  three  weeks  between  the  two  trappings,  perhaps  it  indi- 
cates a preference  for  north  midland  birds  to  head  for  the  narrower  part  of  the  North  Sea 
before  crossing  to  the  Continent. 

3 12.03.93  Swanwick,  Derbyshire 

R 02.04.93  Garboldisham,  Diss  174kmSE 


Reed  Warbler:  The  fourth  Norfolk  Reed  Warbler  to  Djoudji  in  three  years.  As  usual 
the  passage  through  Senegal  occurred  during  late  March/early  April  (significantly  late 
than  the  Sedge  Warblers). 

4 14.06.92  Cantley  B.F.,  Norwich 

R 28.03.93  Parc  National  Oiseaux  du  Djoudj,  Senegal  4,315km  SSW 


Lesser  Whitethroat:  Unusually  this  is  the  second  time  that  Lesser  Whitethroat  ha: 
appeared  in  this  section  of  the  report  in  four  years. 

3 01.08.93  Boughton  Fen,  Stoke  Ferry 

R 12.09.93  Trimley  St  Mary,  Felixstowe,  Suffolk  88km  SB 


Goldcrest:  This  is  one  of  six  international  movements  concerning  Britain  during  th< 
year  (five  incoming  and  one  outgoing). 

3M  14.10.91  Store  Fjaderagg,  Holmon,  Vasterbotten,  Sweden 
R 25.10.91  Wells-next-the  Sea  1,675  km  SWi 

Spotted  Flycatcher:  Rather  than  build  up  large  quantities  of  fat  followed  by  a length) 
migration  flight,  Spotted  Flycatchers  tend  to  feed  little  and  often  en  route.  This  recovery* 
therefore,  is  typical  of  what  might  be  expected. 

3 01.09.92  Banningham,  Aylsham 

X 30.09.92  Agoncillo,  Logrono,  Spain  1,182  km  SSW 

Golden  Oriole:  Just  six  Golden  Orioles  were  ringed  in  Norfolk  during  1993,  amazingl; 
leading  to  two  recoveries.  Both  were  ringed  as  nestlings  in  the  west  of  the  county  oit 
22nd  June.  They  travelled  to  Dunwich  (30.08.93)  and  Ipswich  (24.08.93)  respectively! 
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til  he  Dunwich  bird  was  trapped  by  another  ringer,  whilst  the  Ipswich  bird  hit  a window 
||  id  is  currently  mounted  in  the  town  museum. 


V erin.  Sadly,  the  first  Serin  to  be  ringed  in  the  county  perished  after  hitting  a window 
H lly  five  days  later.  The  unseasonal  dates  were  10th  and  15th  February. 
j|  reenfinch:  This  represents  only  the  third  British- ringed  Greenfinch  to  be  recovered  in 
\t|  ermany-  I*  does  however,  fit  in  nicely  with  the  increasing  regularity  of  movements  to 
'1  id  from  Norway  (see  1992  report  for  further  details). 


The  second  shown  is  developing  quite  a history,  and  since  it  was  trapped  by  ringers 
I i all  occasions,  perhaps  there  is  more  to  come. 


1 A 09.12.91 

Shimpling,  Diss 

04.03.92 

Shimpling,  Diss 

27.04.92 

Danschendorf,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany 

696  km  ENE 

[A  16.04.91 

Garboldisham,  Diss 

28.1  1.92 

Langton  Herring,  Dorset 

311  km  SW 

07.11.93 

Abberton  Reservoir,  Essex 

300  km  ENE 

1 skin:  A cat  was  responsible  for  this  recovery  in  central  Sweden.  Presumably  the  bird 

-as  on  its  breeding  ground  - as  doubtless  was  the  cat!. 

\\'  05.12.92 

Banningham,  Aylsham 

23.06.93 

Hackas,  Jamtland,  Sweden 

1,363  km  NE 

| low  Bunting: 

Two  more  birds  showing  a NNW/SSE  movement 

to  add  to  four 

I evious  examples. 

1 4 19.01.93 

Titchwell.  Hunstanton 

Iv  01.03.93 

near  Braemar,  Grampian 

503  km  NNW 

19.01.93 

Titchwell,  Hunstanton 

06.05.93 

Redcar,  Cleveland 

213  km  NNW 
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Internationally  important  numbers  of  waders  including  Avocets  aj 
Grey  Plovers  assemble  on  the  Wash  in  early  autumn  (C.R.  Kniglil 


Classified  List 


This  long  staying  first-winter  Iceland  Gull  patrolled  Sheringham  for  weeks  (Above,  D.A. 
Darling;  below,  J.  Bhalerao) 


;*\VsC 


Stone  Curlew  in  spectacular  threat  display  (C.R.  Knights).  Woodlarks  continue  increasing 
with  82  siniiimi  males  in  the  Norfolk  Brecks  (R.  Pawley) 


V 


V 


A 

\ 


Common  Terns  fishing  in  Blakeney  harbour.  An  inpressive  3000  pairs  of  Sandwich* 
I erns  nested  on  Blakeney  Point  (J.  Reed) 


| e order  used  follows  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Checklist  of  Birds  of  Britain  & Ireland 
j blished  by  the  BOU  in  1992.  The  English  names  which  are  most  familiar  have  been 
ained.  Observations  refer  to  1993,  unless  otherwise  stated.  To  save  space,  all  but  the 
i >st  essential  initials  have  been  omitted.  Records  are  of  single  birds  unless  otherwise 

ted. 

i :d-th routed  Diver  Gavia  stellata 

ssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  increasing  numbers;  rare  in  summer. 

. :gularly  offshore  until  May  l()th  and  from  Aug  17th  with  out-of-season  records  from 
)lme  May  20th,  Weybourne  June  1st,  Sheringham  June  4th,  Brancaster  July  10th. 
eringham  on  12th  and  Holme  on  29th.  Typically  largest  numbers  reported  along 
>rth  coast  between  Blakeney  Point  and  Walcott  Jan  to  early  March  and  again  in  Dec 
eluding  100-120  regularly  Cley  to  Sheringham  Jan  1st  to  25th.  250  regularly 
leringham  Feb  16th  to  19th,  I 10  Paston  Feb  21st,  160  Sheringham  March  5th,  100 
,/erstrand  March  6th,  240  Sheringham  March  8th.  268  Paston  Dec  25th,  295  Paston  on 
th,  300  Sheringham  on  28th  and  400+  Sheringham  on  30th. 

Away  from  this  area  only  reports  of  more  than  20  birds  were  45  east  Holkham  Jan 
ith  and  66  west  Holme  Dec  31st.  Smaller  numbers  during  remainder  of  year  with  peak 
onthly  counts  15  Sheringham  April  13th,  only  5 reports  of  singles  in  early  May,  only 
| aes  and  twos  in  Aug,  31  Sheringham  Sept  4th  where  90  Sept  26th,  46  Oct  14th  and  65 
1 ov  23rd. 

As  always  the  vast  majority  of  sightings  were  of  birds  Hying  by  rather  than  on  sea 
■ ilid  these  movements  continue  to  be  difficult  to  decipher.  Some  are  presumably  migrato- 
movements,  but  most  are  thought  to  be  daily  feeding  excursions  - though  puzzling 
nee  relatively  few  are  actually  seen  feeding  otfshore  and  passages  are  often  haphazard, 
ts  of  birds  moving  one  day,  very  few  the  next.  Direction  often  varies  and  large  morn- 
( g movements  are  rarely  tollow'ed  by  reverse  ones  later  in  the  day.  A possible  explana- 
| )n  is  that  birds  (perhaps  very  large  numbers)  are  feeding  mainly  far  otfshore  beyond 
e range  of  vision,  occasionally  coming  closer  inshore  in  certain  weather  conditions. 
Whatever  the  case  waters  around  Norfolk  are  of  great  conservation  importance  for  this 

■ oecies  and  more  detailed  surveys  to  assess  the  real  situation  are  needed. 

As  well  as  occasional  sightings  of  singles  (at  least  some  sick  and/or  oiled)  on  coastal 
x>ls  close  to  high-water  mark,  birds  turned  up  inland  at  Breydon  and  Thompson  Water 
m 14th.  Ranworth  Broad  on  17th,  Felbrigg  on  26th.  Pentney  GP  Feb  14th.  Colney  GP 
larch  4th-6th  and  Blickling  Dec  4th. 

lack-throated  Diver  Gavia  arctica 

Sinter  visitor  and  passage  migrant  usually  in  small  numbers  but  exceptional  autumn 
xovement  in  1989. 

ypically  very  scarce  during  early  part  of  year  with  singles  at  Cley  (PAG)  and  \\  axham 

■ <JB  PFF)  Jan  1st;  2 at  Winterton  Jan  3rd;  singles  Fynn  Point  Jan  6th/8th;  Holkham 
•ay  on  10th  (MR);  Weybourne  to  Cley  1 7 th/ 1 8th  (APB  MPT);  Overstrand  on  28th  and 
-single  Sheringham  Feb  19th.  Two  arrived  Filby/Rollesby  Broads  Feb  14th- 16th,  one 
.emaining  until  March  8th. 

In  spring  singles  (perhaps  the  same  bird)  at  Holme  on  1 1 dates  between  March  10th 

nd  April  12th  with  another  there  May  16th. 

In  autumn  early  birds  at  Cley  and  Horsey  Gap  Sept  4th/5th  (ADB  DGN)  followed  by 
n average  showing  between  Sept  22nd  and  Dec  5th.  Edge  of  the  Wash  between 
lunstanton  and  Titchwell  held  most  birds:  one  Sept  22nd.  5 present  Oct  lst-6th.  up  to  3 
daily  Oct  7th-3 1st  and  singles  irregularly  during  Nov.  Elsewhere  2 at  Cley  Oct  2nd.  2 
iheringham  Oct  10th,  singles  at  Sheringham  Oct  14th  and  24th,  Yarmouth  Oct  24th, 
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Brancaster  Oct  29th,  Salthouse  Nov  1st,  Winterton  Nov  4th  and  Sheringham  Nov  6th, 
at  Horsey  Nov  7th,  singles  Holkham  Nov  9th,  Cley  Nov  19th  and  26th,  Blakeney  har 
hour  and  Sheringham  Dec  5th  and  Horsey  Dec  27th. 


Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  immel 

Winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant  in  small  numbers;  exceptional  in  summer. 

Only  sightings  during  the  early  year  were  singles  Weybourne  Jan  3rd,  Holkham  Bay  Jaj 
10th  and  23rd,  commuting  between  Cley  and  Sheringham  Jan  10th- 18th,  at  Holme  Fej 
10th  and  Weybourne  Feb  19th.  One  Holme/Titchwell  on  most  dates  March  10th  to  Api 
10th  with  2 March  14th  and  another  in  full  summer  plumage  off  Cley  May  9th. 

In  comparison  with  recent  years  unusually  scarce  in  autumn:  singles  Hunstanton  Sej 
21st  and  Cley  on  25th/26th  and  Waxham  on  26th,  singles  (perhaps  the  same  bird)  oj 
most  dates  at  Holme/Titchwell/Brancaster  Oct  16th  to  Nov  27th,  singles  at  Horse} 
Holkham  and  Sheringham  all  Nov  6th  and  singles  east  at  Sheringham  Nov  15th  and  2h 
were  the  only  Oct/Nov  occurrences. 

A few  more  appeared  in  Dec  including  2 at  Holme  on  1st,  singles  at  Brancaster 
3rd,  Holme  on  12th  and  Paston  on  14th  when  3 at  Horsey  and  different  singles 
Sheringham  on  20th  and  21st. 


Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficolll 

Resident  breeder,  moving  to  Broads  and  sheltered  coastal  waters  in  winter;  also  pa\ 
sage  migrant. 

Breeding  records  (numbers  of  pairs  in  brackets)  at  Blakeney  Freshes  (1),  Brancastt 
Fresh  marsh  (2),  Breydon/Berney  (15-20),  Cockley  Cley  (1),  Flitcham  (1),  Holkhai 
NNR  (43),  Holkham  Park  Lake  (10),  Holme  (3),  Pentney  GP  (1),  Sennowe  Park  (1 
Snettisham  Park  Farm  (1),  Titchwell  (1),  Tottenhill  GP  (1)  and  West  Mere  (1).  Monthl 
totals  recorded  at  selected  sites  as  follows: 
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A single  record  of  a bird  at  sea:  off  Titchwell  April  2nd. 


Podiceps  cristatt[ 
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Great  Crested  Grebe 

Breeds  on  most  suitable  waters.  Majority  move  in  autumn  to  coastal  waters;  the  Wa. 
and  at  time  Breydon  holding  the  largest  concentrations. 

Breeding  records  (numbers  of  pairs  in  brackets):  Broom  Heath  (2),  Filby  (8),  Gunt 
Park  (2),  Holkham  Park  (3),  Horning  (1),  Narborough  (1),  Norwich  City  centre  (1| 
Sparham  GP  (4),  Thetford  Nunnery  (4),  Thompson  (1),  Welney  (7)  and  Wroxham  (4).  I 
Early  nesters  at  Broom  Heath  where  both  pairs  incubating  Feb  13th  and  at  Horniibfl 
where  young  Feb  27th. 


m 


■I1* 
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Monthly  totals  recorded  at  main  sites  as  follows: 
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eworthy  movements: 
■ 15th.  ’ 

33  east  and  6 west  Holme 

Oct 

14th  and 

10  west  and  7 east  Sheringham 
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1-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  grisegena 

sage  migrant  and  a winter  visitor  especially  following  severe  conditions. 
ing  the  first  2 months  of  the  year  singles  at  Holme  Jan  3rd  (possibly  the  same  bird 
rmittently  between  Weybourne  and  West  Runton  Jan  16th-30th),  at  Overstrand  Jan 
h,  Hunstanton  Jan  30th.  Holme  and  Paston  Feb  10th  and  Holme  and  Wells  harbour 
S 13th. 

Spring  birds  at  Holme  March  10th- 1 2th.  21st  and  29th;  Holkham  Bay  March  14th; 
ton  March  18th;  Brancaster  April  6th  and  Blakeney  Harbour  April  1 1th. 

Despite  ideal  conditions  for  sea-watching  at  optimum  periods,  the  species  was  myste- 
isly  scarce  in  autumn.  Following  the  first  at  Sheringham  Aug  18th.  reports  of  8 birds 
kug,  at  least  17  in  Sept,  about  17  in  Oct  and  about  10  in  Nov.  All  singles  apart  from  2 
;t  Holme  Sept  4th,  2 Titchwell  Sept  23rd  increasing  to  3 on  24th  to  26th.  4 Holme 
5th,  2 Brancaster  Oct  7th,  2 west  Holme  Oct  14th.  2 Holme  Oct  30th  and  2 
kham  Bay  Nov  12th.  As  usual  most  reports  between  the  Wash  and  Paston.  excepting 
lies  at  Waxham  Aug  22nd,  Eccles  Sept  1st,  Winterton  Sept  2nd.  Horsey  Sept  26th 
Hemsby  Oct  14th. 

Dec  sightings  involved  singles  at  Titchwell  on  2nd.  Holkham  Bay  on  5th.  Lynn  Point 
6th  and  Snettisham  Pits  1 8th-2 1 st.  Only  2 inland  occurrences:  Cockshoot  Broad  Oct 
It  and  Denver  Sluice  Nov  4th-6th. 


' vonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus 

i ter  visitor  and  passage  migrant  particularly  in  autumn  with  Holkham  Bay  usually 
acting  largest  numbers. 

istal  records  until  May  2nd  and  from  Sept  26th  and.  as  usual,  the  edge  of  the  Wash 
ween  Hunstanton  and  Titchwell  was  most  favoured  with  up  to  2 in  Jan/Feb.  6 in 
if1  rch  (including  2 summer-plumaged  birds  displaying  on  31st).  2 in  April.  2 in  Sept.  5 
id  )ct.  7 in  Nov  and  4 in  Dec. 

Numerous  reports  from  elsewhere  in  the  Wash  and  along  the  North  coast  including  a 
in  g-staying  and  much  admired  bird  on  Blakeney  Freshes  March  9th-May  2nd  and  5 in 
• Ikham  Bay  Oct  19th. 

Other  than  one  at  Breydon  Nov  6th-8th.  no  reports  below'  Paston.  Inland:  Singles  at 
iJ  anton  Morley  GP/Sparham  Pools  Jan  17th-March  27th.  Hickling  Jan  23rd-Feb  4th. 
I :kland  Broad  Oct  25th  and  the  Wensum  at  Fakenham  Nov  23rd. 
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Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricolt 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor;  scarcest  of  the  regular  grebes.  Summer  plumage 
examples  in  most  years. 

A single  record  in  opening  months:  Holme  March  14th  (GFH)  followed  by  one  in  suij 
mer  plumage  at  Welney  April  10th  (JBK  MR)  and  singles  at  Hunstanton  Nov  1st  (M- 
and  Pentney  GP  Dec  3rd  moving  to  Tottenhill  GP  next  day  (SB  JBK  JRW). 


Fulmar  Fulmaris  glacial 

Breeding  birds  at  colonies  almost  throughout  year.  Also  impressive  coasting  at, 
storm  movements.  Darker  coloured  blue  phase  examples  almost  annual  in  very  st, 
numbers. 

Whilst  the  Hunstanton  colony  continued  to  thrive  with  87  young  counted  Aug  Y. 
(MR),  the  monitored  breeding  population  between  Weybourne  and  Sheringham  declir 
still  further  to  only  6 young  fledged.  Continued  heavy  Fox  predation  is  probably 
main  reason  for  the  decline  although  some  Rat  predation  and  the  loss  of  nesting  sites 
on-shore  storms  in  winter  played  a part  (KBS  et  al).  No  breeding  data  received  frcj 
elsewhere. 

More  notable  movements  included  100  west  Holme  June  13th,  330  east  Sheringhd 
Aug  22nd,  40  west  Holme  Dec  10th  and  40  west/25  east  Sheringham  Dec  24th  witlj 
colossal  passage  all  along  the  North  coast  Sept  14th  (strong  easterly  wind  and  drivil 
rain,  when  7600  east  Sheringham  and  4364  east  in  6 hours  Paston.  The  latter  include^ 
complete  albino  detected  at  Paston,  Sheringham  and  Cley.  Blue-phase  birds 
Sheringham  in  the  colony  March  15th  to  June  20th;  also  6 east  Sept  14th,  one  west 
13th,  one  east  Oct  23rd,  one  east  Dec  14th,  one  west  and  one  east  Dec  24th  and  3 e| 
Dec  26th.  Blue-phase  also  at  Paston  where  one  west  Sept  12th  and  one  east  on  14th. 
at  Breydon  Sept  12th  was  the  only  non-coastal  record. 


Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomet 

Vagrant  from  the  Mediterranean/North  Atlantic;  occurs  almost  annually  in  autumt 
A record  year  for  this  highly  elusive  wanderer  (8+  records  of  singles  and  one  oj 
together)  commencing  Aug  22nd  when  2 singles  east  at  Cley  (DPA  CEW)  were  bo 
seen  10  minutes  later  passing  Sheringham  (JRL  KBS  SCV  et  al)  and  one  eastj 
Mundesley  (MF)  was  probably  one  of  these  birds.  On  Aug  27th  one  east  at  Holkhji 
Bay  (MR)  was  radioed  through  to  Blakeney  Point  where  it  was  spotted  continuing  eas 
short  while  later  (DM).  Also  2 together  east  at  Mundesley  Sept  4th  (CA  JRA  MF); 
south  at  Horsey  Gap  Sept  15th  (PRA  KRD);  one  east  at  Sheringham  Oct  14th  (PJH 
MPL  et  al)\  one  west  at  Sheringham  Oct  23rd  (MPL  KBS  SCV  et  al)  and  one  weslj 
Sheringham  Oct  25th  (KBS). 


Cory’s/Great  Shearwater 

Two  records  received  of  unidentified  ’large'  shearwaters.  A very  distant  bird  east 
Sheringham  Sept  3rd  had  a typical  Cory's  mode  of  flight,  but  was  at  too  great  a range 
discern  plumage  detail  (DJH  KBS  et  al).  Amazingly  a pure  albino  flying  east 
Sheringham  Sept  26th  was  engaged  in  a mode  of  flight  much  more  akin  to  Great  tlj 
Cory's  Shearwater  (PJH  MPL  KBS  SCV  et  al).  Being  pure  white  all  over  it  was  imp| 
sible  to  eliminate  Cory's  (or  even  rarer  species)  with  certainty! 


Sooty  Shearwater  Puffinus  gmJ 

Autumn  passage  migrant,  occasionally  in  large  numbers  during  northerly  gales.  Hi 
in  spring. 

Due  to  the  problems  of  duplication  of  sightings  as  birds  pass  along  the  coast,  records 
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■nmaiiscd  accotding  to  date  and  maximum  count  at  any  one  site  (singles  only  recorded 
10  count  given).  Along  the  North  coast  between  Hunstanton  and  Walcott  recorded  on 
dates  between  Aug  22nd  and  Oct  23rd;  on  Aug  22nd  (5),  24th  (2),  27th  (3),  28th  and 
st  (8  Mundesley),  Sept  3rd,  4th  (7),  5th,  10th,  1 1th,  13th,  14th  (14  Sheringham),  15th, 

tth  (3),  26th  (8  Holme)  and  27th  (2)  and  Oct  13th  (28  Sheringham),  14th  (23 
indesley)  21st  (5),  22nd  (2)  and  23rd. 

Along  the  East  coast  1-5  between  Winterton  and  Horsey  on  7 dates  Aug  28th  to  Sept 
th  with  one  off  Yarmouth  Sept  14th. 

i mx  Shearwater  Puffinus  puffinus 

ssage  migrant , largest  numbers  observed  during  autumn  storms  when  examples 
nmded  far  inland  suggest  overland  passage  to  the  North  Sea. 
ry  rarely  recorded  in  the  county  in  early  spring,  so  3 west  at  Holme  March  12th  was 
cresting  (NL).  More  typical  summer  and  autumn  occurrences  between  May  29th  and 
t 21st,  but  numbers  very  small.  In  fact  double  figures  were  attained  on  only  4 dates 
luding  12  Titchwell  June  13th,  90  Sheringham  Aug  22nd  and  40  Cley  Sept  14th.  As 
/ays,  most  recorded  along  the  North  coast,  fewer  off  the  East  coast.  One  at  Breydon 
it  10th  (PR A SS)  was  the  only  non-coastal  report. 


Puffinus  yelkouan 


‘diterranean  Shearwater 

nual  in  very  small  numbers , mainly  during  early  autumn. 

liest  2 east  Cley  June  27th  (MAG)  followed  by  2 east  Mundesley  Aug  22nd  (MF).  At 
stO  > iringham  one  west  Aug  23rd  (KBS  SCV  el  al ),  one  west  Aug  26th  (DPA  KBS  et  al ), 
3ea  1 vest  Sept  3rd  (KBS  et  al)  and  one  east  Sept  14th  (RM  KBS  SCV  et  al).  Also  2 east 
i Or  I Ime  Sept  4th  (NL). 


i» 

; of 


irm  Petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus 

almost  annual  late  autumn  visitor  in  very  small  numbers , often  during  stormy 
it  her. 

indesley  heading  east  Sept  27th  (MF)  the  sole  record  for  the  year. 


Leach 's  Petrels  (N.  Arlott) 
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Leach's  Petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhc 

An  autumn  gale-blown  visitor  to  coastal  waters;  rare  in  spring. 

Details  of  all  sightings  (singles  unless  otherwise  stated)  as  follows: 

Sheringham  Aug  24th;  Cley/Blakeney  Point  Aug  30th;  Sheringham  Sept  3rd;  Holme  (3 
Cley,  Weybourne,  Sheringham  (2)  and  East  Runton  Sept  4th;  Cley  (2)  Sept  5th;  Holm 
Brancaster,  Holkham  Bay,  Wells  (3),  Blakeney  Point  (2),  Cley  (4),  Sheringham  (2)  ar 
Overstrand  Sept  14th;  Holme  (2),  Blakeney  Point  and  Sheringham  (3)  Sept  26t 
Sheringham  (3)  Sept  29th;  Sheringham  Oct  14th;  Holkham  Bay  and  Sheringham  (2)  O 
21st  and  Titchwell  Oct  30th.  An  average  year. 


Sula  bassat 


Iron 


Gannet 

A passage  migrant,  most  abundant  during  autumn  storms. 

Recorded  regularly  throughout  the  year.  Peak  monthly  counts:  23  Holkham  Jan  25th; 
Sheringham  Feb  21st;  20  Sheringham  April  10th;  1 10  Scolt  Head  May  26th;  100  Ck 
June  27th;  210  Sheringham  July  20th;  280  Sheringham  Aug  23rd;  1480  east  M undesk 
Sept  14th;  470  Sheringham  Oct  21st;  8 Sheringham  Nov  6th  and  32  Mundesley  D< 
24th. 


Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carl 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  increasing  numbers;  also  non-breede\ 
throughout  the  summer.  Has  nested.  Continental  race  sinensis  (ringed  in  Hollan 
identified  in  spring. 

Peak  monthly  counts  from  main  sites: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

AON 

Breydon 

89 

71 

117 

59 

36 

61 

87 

124 

109 

86 

87 

Ranworth 

256 

228 

267 

- 

- 

- 

- 

97 

194 

175 

167 

Holkham  Park 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

200 

360 

301 

156 

1 10 

Scolt  Head 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

32 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Titchwell 

— 

- 

— 

- 

19 

24 

- 

210 

— 

— 

— 

Holme 

12 

6 

5 

6 

12 

4 

8 

25 

16 

9 

4 

Snettisham 

47 

34 

34 

15 

33 

29 

41 

105 

113 

96 

55 

Welney 

248 

21 1 

237 

112 

60 

22 

34 

1 1 1 

121 

217 

176 

Shag 


Phalacrocorax  aristotei 


Tidal  waters  visitor  in  small  numbers,  usually  during  autumn  and  winter.  “ Wreckei 
birds  inland  periodically. 

1993  was  an  excellent  year  with  good  numbers  and  many  lingered  over  prolonged  per 
ods.  For  Jan/Feb  and  from  Sept  onwards  records  are  summarised  giving  monthly  ma> 
ma  at  main  sites  holding  lingering  birds: 


Jan 

Feb 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Sheringham 

2 

2 

5 

6 

4 

Wells  Harbour 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Brancaster  Harbour 

— 

— 

3 

24 

40 

Hunstanton 

4 

— 

1 1 

21 

20 

Dc 


Additional  reports  of  smaller  numbers  staying  briefly  were  numerous  and  widespre 
along  the  North  coast,  many  probably  relating  to  birds  dispersing  from  roost-sites.  On 
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XM-ts  south  of  Happisburgh:  Yarmouth  Feb  9th  and  Oct  15th  and  HorseyAVaxham  2 
pt  17th,  Sept  26th  and  Oct  15th/ 16th. 

Only  small  numbers  March  and  Aug  whilst  April  to  July  records  consisted  of  Paston 
v,ril  2nd,  2 Hunstanton  until  April  19th;  Snettisham  May  16th;  Brancaster  June  5th; 
eringham  July  20th;  Salthouse  July  28th  and  Sheringham  area  3 July  21st  to  31st. 
Inland:  Pentney  GP  Jan  26th  and  March  30th;  Ten  Mile  Bank  Feb  10th  and  June 
th;  Wayford  Bridge  Aug  5th;  Magdalen  Bridge  Sept  18th;  Welney  swimming  over  the 


1 ' ioded  A1  101  Oct  18th  and  Stowbridge  Nov  21st. 


,“ern  Botaurus  stellaris 

unty  breeding  population  ( which  peaked  1954)  remains  at  a dangerously  low  level 
Broads.  Situation  less  critical  along  North  coast.  Continues  to  be  a winter  visitor  in 
all  numbers. 

’i th  coast  occasional  sightings  at  Cley  and  Holkham  Jan  to  March.  In  spring  boomers 
Weybourne,  Cley  (2  and  young  seen  on  2 occasions),  Blakeney  Freshes  and  Burnham 
irton.  Also  9 sightings  Titchwell  Jan  to  May,  but  no  evidence  of  breeding  and  Holme 
>ril  4th  and  May  27th.  Occasional  reports  at  above-named  localities  during 
umn/early  winter  especially  at  Titchwell. 

At  Snettisham  a wintering  bird  until  March  10th.  another  in  off  sea  Sept  19th  and 
■2  Nov  8th-  19th. 


Broads  boomers  at  Martham  where  bred  successfully.  Horsey  and  Strumpshaw  (July 
J only).  Also  glimpsed  from  time  to  time  at  Catfield  Fen.  How  Hill,  Ormesby, 
ckland,  Rollesby  and  Woodbastwick.  At  Hiekling  (a  former  breeding  stronghold) 
>re  regularly  seen  especially  during  Dec  when  at  least  4 present. 

Elsewhere  an  exhausted  bird  at  Waxham  dunes  Jan  16th  (newly  arrived?);  one  with  a 
>ken  leg  on  a gas  platform  35  miles  north-east  of  Yarmouth  and  taken  into  care  and 
. 2 in  Brecks  at  Thompson  Water  Dec  13th. 


t 

IS  tie  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 

grant  now  almost  annual  in  appearance  with  birds  increasingly  remaining  in  one 
a for  long  periods. 

lowing  singles  at  Holkham  May  14th  and  Welney  June  30th  numerous  records  from 
g onwards  forming  part  of  a major  arrival  into  southern  England.  It  is  difficult  to 
ge  numbers  of  birds  involved  as  many  sightings  referred  to  flyovers  and  one/two 
ds  were  obviously  wandering  to  a selection  of  feeding  localities  along  the  North 
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During  Aug  at  Holme  noted  15th-  17th  with  another  east  on  16th  which  then  appeared 
71ey,  Blakeney  harbour,  Titchwell.  Thomham  and  Holme  during  17th  to  19th:  Cley 
I Titchwell  21st;  Lynn  Point  24th:  Cley  again  25th/26th  and  Terrington  Marsh  26th. 
sept  up  to  4 in  the  Wash  (Ongar  Hill  area)  on  several  dates;  Brancaster/ 
chwell/Holme  area  5th  to  13th;  Cley  6th  to  8th:  Breydon  13th  where  remaining  until 
1 1 4th  and  Cley/BIakeney  harbour  15th  to  21st. 

Occasional  sightings  continued  into  Oct:  Holme  and  Stiffkey  4th;  Snettisham  8th  to 
h;  Cley  10th;  Blakeney/Morston  16th:  Lynn  Point  17th:  Brancaster  20th  and  Stiffkey 
h.  Only  5 records  in  Nov:  Holme  7th  and  22nd:  Wells  9th;  Brancaster  11th  and 
Ikham  13th.  After  Dec  3rd  two  regularly  at  Stiffkey  saltings  until  the  year-end  with  3 
re  on  30th. 


eat  White  Egret  Egretta  alba 

itf  ?rant  from  the  Continent  added  to  the  county  list  1979. 

f'  adult  at  Cley  April  26th  to  May  2nd  (MAG  et  al ) when  it  headed  west  landing 
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briefly  at  Blakeney  Freshes  and  Holkham  before  flying  over  Brancaster,  Titchwell  an 
Holme.  It  had  returned  to  Cley  next  day,  but  left  again  in  the  afternoon.  Also  Feltwe 
Anchor  Dec  22nd-31st  (JBK).  Previously  5 records  in  the  county  1979  to  1989  with 
sightings  in  1990  possibly  relating  to  just  one  individual. 


Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinere 

A resident  and  autumn  immigrant  from  Scandinavia.  Marked  decline  in  number 
occupying  Broadland  heronries. 

The  following  heronry  counts  received:  Barton  7,  Burgh  Castle  12,  Catfield  Dyke 
Colney  GP  14,  Didlington  10,  Feltwell  (Black  Dyke)  21,  Filby  1,  Fleggburgh  Commo 
2,  Great  Witchingham  42,  Heckingham  2,  Hickling  9,  Hilgay  47,  Holkham  Freshes  4 ( 
new  site  - Holkham  Park  deserted),  How  Hill  1 (also  a new  site),  Islington  67,  Narfoi 
6,  North  Elmham  7-8,  Quidenham  12,  Old  Hunstanton  4,  Ranworth  1,  Snettisham  < 
Sturston  5,  Surlingham  2,  Wiveton  Hall  4 and  Woodbastwick  Fen  2. 

Summer/autumn  coastal  movements  included  6 in  off  sea  at  Holme  June  21st;  1 
west  Scolt  Head  June  24th;  12  west  Holme  Aug  2nd;  13  in  off  sea  at  Holme  Aug  15th; 
in  off  sea  Waxham  Aug  15th;  5 off  sea  Cley  Aug  28th  where  7 west  offshore  Sept  20t 
and  15  west  Holme  Sept  30th. 

Ed 


Ardea  purpure 


Purple  Heron 

Almost  annual  spring  and  autumn  vagrant  from  the  Continent. 

An  often  elusive  adult  at  Brancaster  Freshmarsh  April  20th  to  May  13th  (RK  et  al 
occasionally  wandering  as  far  as  Titchwell  and  Thornham.  Presumably  same  bird 
Holkham  in  flight  with  a Little  Egret  May  14th  (GPD  et  al).  Another  south  ov<3 
Snettisham  June  27th  seen  to  land  at  Wootton  (RAI). 


Plegadis  falcinellu 


Glossy  Ibis 

Vagrant  from  south-east  Europe.  Formerly  more  frequent. 

Additional  1992:  Burgh  St.  Peter  May  8th  (TWF  per  PR  A)  same  as  one  at  Carlto 
Marshes  (Suffolk)  May  6th-8th. 
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poonbill  Platalea  leucorodici 

on-breeding  summer  visitor  and  passage  migrant  from  Netherlands.  Rarity  in  win- 
r. 

t Snettisham  in  Feb  2 on  7th,  one  on  8th  and  2 again  9th- 1 1 th;  probably  3 birds 
volved.  No  further  records  until  April  24th  when  2 south  at  Hickling  and  one  east  at 
ley  followed  by  a considerable  number  of  sightings  until  end  of  May  with  birds  virtu- 
ly  daily  at  one  or  more  coastal  localities  from  Breydon  round  to  Snettisham  and  also  at 
orsey/Hickling.  Birds  generally  very  mobile  and  not  possible  to  determine  numbers, 
ecords  of  3 or  more  as  follows  during  May:  3 east  Brancaster  and  Cley  on  3rd;  3 west 
ley  and  then  Titchwell  on  4th;  5 Titchwell  18th  then  east  on  19th  over  Blakeney  har- 
)ur;  6 Horsey  May  20th/21st;  4 west  Holkham  22nd  then  Titchwell  22nd/23rd;  4 west 
orsey  30th  and  6 there  on  31st.  Also  one  Welney  May  22nd/23rd. 

Subsequently  far  fewer  records;  3 Breydon  June  7th;  3 Horsey  June  10th- 12th;  2 
ickling  June  I9th/20th.  2 Cley/Salthouse  June  22nd-July  3rd  and  a sub-adult  Welney 
:pt  21st  which  headed  north-east  and  was  reported  heading  east  at  Cley  1 7:  hours  later. 

Mil  lute  Swan  Cygnus  olor 

esident.  The  Ouse  Washes  attracts  the  most  important  winter  concentration. 

7elney  monthly  counts:  Jan  255,  Feb  248,  March  197,  April  178,  Oct  220.  Nov  272, 
id  Dec  233.  Twenty  pairs  nested  there  but  5 nests  predated  by  foxes  w'hich  also 
tacked  large  cygnets.  During  July  61  at  Welney  including  12  juveniles  one  of  which 
as  a ‘Polish'  type;  9 casualties  there  striking  overhead  wires  during  1992/3  winter. 

Highest  counts  elsewhere:  151  Breydon,  86  Ludham  and  81  West  Caister  all  Jan. 
Iso  48  Hickling  and  61  Rockland  both  May;  32  Sennowe  Park  July;  33  Wroxham  and 
1 Wissington  Sept;  35  Wensum  Valley  Nov  and  65  Hoveton  Dec. 


ewick’s  Swan  Cygnus  columbianus 

nssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  From  Yamal  Peninsular  and  tundra  bordering  the 
| ara  Sea.  Internationally  important  numbers  here  each  winter. 

lrgest  concentration  as  usual  at  Welney  where  monthly  totals  as  follows:  Jan  2067 
| ver  5000  on  entire  length  of  Ouse  Washes  but  main  arable  feeding  areas  often  in  the 
hristchurch/March  areas  and  roosting  birds  selected  nearest  roost-sites),  Feb  2004. 
'arch  410.  Oct  1 122,  Nov  2864  and  Dec  2593.  Winter  flocks  held  7.25%  young,  an 
iprovement  on  1992/3.  A complete  Ouse  Washes  total  of  5100  was  recorded  in  Feb. 
Ktreme  dates  at  Welney  May  1 1th  and  Oct  15th:  2 injured  adults  summered  there. 

Only  other  notable  counts:  143  Breydon/Bemey/Halvergate  Jan:  240  Feb  and  268 
iiarch;  190  Catfield  Dec;  170  Horsey/Waxham  Jan.  350  Feb  and  135  Dec:  168 
.idham/St.  Benets/Catfield  Jan.  253  Feb,  150  Nov  and  190  Dec.  An  adult,  apparently 
linjured  summered  at  Cley/Saithouse/Kelling  until  Oct  17th. 

At  Welney  129  colour-ringed  birds  observed  in  1992/3  winter  had  been  ringed  in 
olland(  10),  Russia  (30),  Slimbridge  (39),  Martin  Mere  (33),  Welney  (16)  and 
aerlaverock  ( 1).  Elsewhere  birds  carrying  neck-collars  at  Horsey  Nov  24th. 
addiscoe/St.  Olaves  Nov  3rd  with  3 Dec  13th  - all  originated  from  the  Zavarot 
minsular  north  of  the  Pechora  River  Delta  in  Russia. 

1 hooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus 

icreasing  winter  visitor  from  Iceland  and  in  internationally  important  numbers. 
ionthly  totals  at  Welney  included  770  Jan.  856  Feb  (a  new  Reserve  and  county  peak 
id  all  feeding  on  waste  potatoes).  532  March.  62  April.  320  Oct.  460  Nov  and  560  Dec. 
utumn  flocks  there  held  13%  young,  slightly  down  on  1992/3.  Extreme  Welney  dates 
pril  1 1th  and  Sept  27th  although  an  injured  bird  summered. 
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Elsewhere  the  regular  HorseyAVaxham  herd  peaked  at  80  in  Jan  with  60  March,  1 
Oct,  80  Nov  and  42  Dec.  Short-stayers  at  Halvergate  where  36  Jan,  Smallburgh  34  Fet 
Breydon  14  Nov,  Martham  Broad  20  Nov  and  Ongar  Hill  59  Dec. 

At  Welney  65  colour-ringed  birds  observed  in  1992/3  winter  had  been  ringed 
Iceland  (41),  Caerlaverock  (14),  Martin  Mere  (1)  and  Welney  (9). 


Bean  Goose  Anser  fabalit 

Winter  visitor  from  central  Sweden  to  the  Yare  Valley,  the  only  regular  wintering 
locality  in  England  of  the  race  J'abalis.  Small  numbers  of  rossicus  usually  associated 
with  cold  spells. 

The  Yare  Valley  fabalis  Western  race  flock  remained  at  410  in  Jan  from  the  previoul 
year,  reducing  to  150  in  Feb  as  birds  began  returning  to  Jutland.  The  last  departed  FelJ 
16th. 

On  Nov  14th  105  returned  increasing  to  321  by  21st  and  peaking  at  475  by  30th  folj 
lowing  snowfalls  over  Denmark.  The  company  included  a blue  neck-banded  bird  nor| 
mally  wintering  in  Denmark.  At  the  year-end  423  present  9 of  which  carried  Swedisf 
neck  collars.  These  marked  birds  first  arrived  here  in  the  1987/8  winter.  The  purchase  oi 
Buckenham,  Hassingham  and  Cantley  Levels  by  RSPB  is  most  welcome.  Sympathetic] 
management  should  encourage  the  Bean  Geese  to  remain  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yartj 
thus  avoiding  the  risk  of  being  'accidentally'  shot. 

Numbers  of  Bean  Geese  appeared  at  various  localities  during  the  mid-Feb  influx  of 
grey  geese  along  Britain's  eastern  seaboard  including  these  larger  groups:  104  Heighar 
Holmes,  39  Berney/Breydon  and  24  Somerton/Horsey/Waxham.  Many  were  considerec 
to  be  of  the  Russian  rossicus  race. 

Latest  Bean  Goose  spring  dates  included  Holkham  March  18th  (apart  from  2 Aprij 
14th  with  one  till  30th).  First  return  in  autumn  Repps  Oct  16th.  Rossicus  again  featurec 
during  late  autumn  including  11  Repps/Billockby  Oct  16th  and  11  (?  the  same)  a{ 
Waxham  Nov  12th;  up  to  14  at  Welney  Nov  19th  to  Dec  31st  and  6 Cantley  Dec  18th  tc 
23rd. 


Pink-footed  Goose  Anser  brachyrhynchus 

Winter  visitor  from  Iceland  and  East  Greenland  in  increasing  numbers  using  well 
established  roosts.  Distribution  varies  through  the  winter. 

Co-ordinated  roost  counts  of  the  north-west  Norfolk  population  roosting  at  Snettisham 
Scolt  Head  and  Warham  gave  the  following  impressive  monthly  peaks:  Jan  23,875,  Fe 
25,170,  Oct  7220,  Nov  21,722  and  Dec  60,080.  The  Dec  figure  considerably  exceeds  th 
previous  record  total,  but  was  itself  eclipsed  on  Jan  10th  1994  with  a combined  count  o 
68,560. 

The  Heigham  Holmes/Horsey  group  peaked  at  70  Jan,  250  Feb  (doubtless  increase 
by  the  mid-month  influx  of  grey  geese),  200  March  and  200  Dec.  Last  spring  birds: 
Holkham  May  9th.  Autumn  return  noted  at  Docking  Sept  14th,  Snettisham  on  18th  and 
Paston  on  19th. 

According  to  The  Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust  the  increases  in  Pink-feet  numbers  in 
Norfolk  is  almost  certainly  due  to  two  factors:  The  increase  in  the  British  population  to 
over  200,000  in  recent  years.  This  total  cannot  be  contained  on  the  traditional  haunts  in 
Scotland  so  increases  have  occurred  in  the  south  of  the  winter  range.  This  is  the  reverse 
of  ‘short-stopping’  which  took  place  in  the  1960s  when  birds  stopped  in  Scotland  as 
suitable  habitats  became  available  there  rather  than  flying  further  south.  Secondly,  an 
increase  in  disturbance  and  shooting  in  some  of  the  Scottish  areas.  Farmers  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  damage  the  geese  arc  perceived  to  cause  to  their  crops 
and  are  making  greater  efforts  to  disperse  the  flocks.  Shooting  pressure  on  geese  in  cen- 
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:al  Scotland  had  also  increased  in  recent  years,  largely  due  to  the  expansion  of  organ- 
ised shoots  led  by  professional  guides  catering  for  foreign  shooters. 

1 Vhite-fronted  Goose  Anser  albifrons 

Vinter  visitor  and  passage  migrant  from  the  Siberian  tundra. 

anuary  totals  at  traditional  localities:  352  Buckenham/Cantley  (declining  to  180  by 
tonth-end  but  increasing  to  355  Feb  5th);  28  Heigham  Holmes;  30  Cley  and  130 
lolkham. 

A massive  influx  into  the  county  mid-Feb  with  good  numbers  lingering  well  into 
larch  commenced  on  the  night  of  13th/ 14th  when  presumably  lost  birds  were  heard 
ver  Yarmouth.  It  is  thought  east  winds  and  dense  fog  over  the  North  Sea  disorientated 
umbers  of  continental  geese  moving  at  the  time.  This  led  to  the  following  peak  counts 
. etween  mid-Feb  and  mid-March.  Doubtless  some  birds  moved  from  one  locality  to 
nother  during  their  stay:  590  Breydon/Burgh  Castle,  150  Langley/Rockland.  230 
antley/Buckenham,  20  Rollesby  Broad,  600  Heigham  Holmes,  155  Paston,  40 
elbrigg,  15  Sheringham,  400  Salthouse/Cley/Blakeney  Freshes,  350  Holkham  NNR.  35 
itchwell,  41  Holme,  8 Colney  GP.  10  Pentney  GP  and  lOOWelney.  Despite  move- 
ments a remarkable  total  approaching  3000  considered  present  in  the  county  during  the 
ast  week  in  Feb.  As  usual  a rapid  departure  during  second  half  of  March.  Latest: 
iuckenham/Cantley  March  28th.  No  April  records,  but  12  at  Cley  May  2nd. 

First  autumn  return  3 Holkham  Oct  27th  followed  by  5 Pentney  GP  and  5 Holkham 
i Jov  5th  and  20  Breydon,  9 Horsey  and  12  Welney  all  Nov  6th.  By  the  year-end  follow- 
ig  totals  at  regular  sites:  307  Buckenham/Cantley,  120  Heigham  Holmes  area.  280 
lolkham  NNR  and  109  Welney. 

.esser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser  erythropus 

ormer  vagrant  from  northern  Scandinavia.  Occurrences  in  recent  years  either  of 
?ral  origin  or  from  a re-introduction  programme. 

i captive-bred  bird  from  the  Swedish  re-introduction  scheme  remained  at 
iuckenham/Cantley  Nov  17th  until  the  year-end.  According  to  Birding  World  the 
. cheme  began  in  1981  and  208  young  have  been  released.  All  were  captive-bred  (using 
iarnacle  Geese  as  foster  parents)  at  a zoo  near  Stockholm.  A small  population  has 
ecome  established  with  several  pairs  breeding  successfully  in  the  wild  and  many  of  the 
irds  wintering,  as  hoped,  in  Holland.  Many,  but  not  all.  are  colour-ringed. 

ireylag  Goose  Anser  anser 

■ong  established  feral  population  complicates  the  identity  of  any  genuine  wild  birds. 
Monthly  highest  counts:  Jan  398  Holkham,  356  Snettisham  and  160  Gunton  Park:  Feb 
94  Holkham,  100  Snettisham  and  85  Breydon;  March  250  Heigham  Holmes.  162 
lolkham  and  70  Breydon;  April  46  Breydon.  19  Welney  and  18  Holme;  May  238 
lickling,  49  Breydon.  46  Wroxham;  June  244  Sennowe  Park.  49  Breydon,  40 
nettisham  and  21  Holme;  July  100  Burnham  Norton.  100  Repps  and  57  Breydon;  Aug 
20  Holkham.  350  Hickling  and  264  Snettisham;  Sept  700  Heigham  Holmes.  700 
lolkham  and  311  Snettisham;  Oct  567  Holkham.  400  Surlingham  and  229  Welney;  Nov 
50  Wroxham.  380  Snettisham  and  375  Holkham  and  Dec  500  Wroxham,  410 
nettisham  and  407  Holkham. 

Coinciding  with  the  mid-Feb  influx  of  grey  geese,  2 considered  to  be  of  the  eastern 
ace  rubrirostris  at  Sheringham  Feb  18th-20th  and  3 at  Brundall  April  8th. 
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Branta  canadensis 


Canada  Goose 

An  abundant  introduced  resident. 

Monthly  totals:  Jan  1 15  Blickling,  Feb  138  Blickling,  March  78  Theford  Nunnery,  Ma\ 
100  Titchwell,  June  348  Titchwell  and  an  interesting  record  of  75  on  the  sea  ofl 
Weybourne  on  7th.  July  218  Titchwell,  Aug  123  Holme,  Sept  175  Thetford  Nunnery! 


Oct  379  Blickling,  Nov  293  Blickling  and  Dec  197  Pentney. 


Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopi: 

Autumn  passage  migrant  from  Spitzbergen  and  hard-weather  visitor  from  wester, 
Siberia.  Feral  flocks  cause  great  confusion. 

Feral  birds  make  it  impossible  to  assess  the  origins  of  singles,  or  even  larger  groups 
However,  two  influxes  did  take  place:  in  Feb  and  in  Nov/Dec  involving  wild  birds 
During  Feb  68  at  Heigham  Holmes  on  4th;  5 Overy  Marshes  on  5th;  48  Eccles  on  14th 
6 Holkham  on  16th  two  of  which  carried  coloured  rings  and  were  Russian  breedin 
birds  normally  wintering  in  Holland;  2 Belton  on  18th-20th  and  15  Wes 
Somerton/Heigham  Holmes  on  20th. 

A further  influx  began  Nov  1st  when  1 1 arrived  at  Cley/Salthouse  increasing  to  2 
from  12th  to  26th;  also  3 Sheringham  on  2nd;  with  singles  at  Titchwell  on  5th  and  7th 
22  Breydon/Berney  on  6th  increasing  to  48  on  8th;  also  on  6th  at  Horsey,  9 east  Paston 
5 Lynn  Point  and  4 Denver  Sluice.  At  Welney  47  arrived  Nov  7th  decreasing  to  17  o 
9th  with  11  from  10th  to  15th;  11  Snettisham  on  19th  with  12  on  28th;  6 arrived  ai 
Holkham  on  20th  increasing  to  13  on  27th.  Sightings  continued  into  Dec  when  78  a 
Postwick/Buckenham/Cantley,  63  Horsey/Hickling;  34  Cley/Salthouse,  27  Holkham  an 
29  Holme. 


Brent  Goose  Branta  berniclc 

Dark-bellied  race  bernicula,  which  breeds  in  fluctuating  numbers  in  northern  Siberia J 
is  a passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor,  present  nowadays  each  month  of  the  year: 
Pale-bellied  race  hrota  from  Spitzbergen  appears  annually  in  small  numbers.  Tht 
Black  Brant  nigricans  has  been  almost  annual  since  1982. 

North  coast  counts  between  Salthouse  and  Holme:  8650  Jan  10th,  9318  Feb  7th  ant 
5300  March  14th.  Slow  departure  during  April  with  up  to  500  lingering  at  Blakeney J 
240  Brancaster,  150  Titchwell,  144  Holme  and  200  Snettisham.  Most  remaining  birdsf 
had  departed  by  the  end  of  May.  Summering  individuals  at  Blakeney.  Brancaster  anc 
Snettisham  throughout  June.  During  July/Aug  8 at  Blakeney  and  15  at  Scolt;  others  atj 
Burnham  Norton,  Titchwell  and  Holme. 

First  autumn  arrivals  20  at  Blakeney  Point  Sept  2nd  with  main  arrival  by  the  month-!! 
end  when  354  west  at  Paston  Sept  27th,  1200  west  at  Holme  on  29th  and  300  west/40C 
east  off  Sheringham  on  30th.  Also  on  latter  date  1500  at  Blakeney,  1800  at  Wells  andl 
725  at  Brancaster.  A much  higher  breeding  success  this  year,  initial  counts  indicating  upl 
to  30%  juveniles  present. 

During  autumn  largest  movement  Oct  14th  when  1670  west  in  4 hours  offl 
Happisburgh,  1750  west  in  47:  hours  Paston,  5500  west  Sheringham  and  1200  westli 
Holme.  Highest  Nov  counts  10,365  Salthouse  to  Holme  and  4000  Lynn  Point.  During! 
Dec  13,061  Salthouse  to  Holme,  600  Snettisham  and  640  Lynn  Point. 

Elsewhere  37  at  Breydon  Jan.  Welney  attracted  2 Feb  13th  and  3 on  16th  during  thel 
White-fronted  Goose  influx  also  one  Nov  7lh  and  2 on  8th  coinciding  with  Barnacle! 
Goose  arrival.  Also  ones  and  twos  at  Pentney  GP  and  Lyng  with  6 at  Halvergate  Feb 
16th. 

Examples  of  the  pale-bellied  race  hrota  at  Holkham  where  1 1 all  Feb  with  2 March t 
10th  and  a single  on  13th;  Salthouse  Jan  27th;  Burnham  Norton  Feb  27th;  Blakeney 
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-eshmarsh  2 March  14th;  Lynn  Point  March  14th,  Oct  22nd  and  31st;  Burnham  Overy 
[arch  16th;  Holme  May  lst/2nd  and  Dec  4th/5th;  Wells  Sept  30th  and  Dec  12th  and 
heringham  2 Dec  6th. 

A single  bird  of  the  North  American  race  nigricans  (the  Black  Brant)  at  Burnham 
'very/Burnham  Norton  Feb  3rd  to  March  6th  (RR  et  al)  and  another  Lynn  Point  Feb 
4th  (CD).  Additional  1990  nigricans  Salthouse  Jan  27 th/28th  (KV). 

gyptian  Goose  Alopochen  aegyptiacus 

ong  established  feral  population. 

ighest  totals:  27  Filby  Broad  Jan  1st;  26  Coltishall  Feb  18th;  30  Cley  May  23rd;  150 
olkham  June;  53  there  in  July  and  70  in  Aug;  26  How  Hill  July;  43  there  in  Aug  and 
-1  Oct;  48  Sennow  Park  Aug/Sept;  47  Sparham  Aug  and  75  Sept;  34  Wroxham  Broad 
ept  and  21  Oct;  50  Pentney  GP  Sept  30th;  20  Flitcham  Oct  1 1th  and  26  Blickling  Hall 
*ct  24th. 

Breeding  birds  at  Felbrigg  2 pairs;  Holkham  Park  12  pairs,  Pentney  GP  3 pairs, 
/roxham  3 pairs  and  single  pairs  at  Cley,  Holme,  Snettisham,  Strumpshaw  and 
uckenham. 

helduck  Tadorna  tadorna 

Videspread  breeder,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Majority  undertake  a moult 
ligration  to  north-west  Germany;  others  moult  on  the  Wash. 

eak  counts  at  Ousemouth  where  2588  March  and  2930  Sept.  At  Snettisham  800  Jan. 
300  Feb.  548  March.  152  May.  555  June.  200  July,  782  Sept,  500  Oct,  700  Nov/Dec. 
)ecreasing  in  Breydon  area  where  peaks  of  493  April  and  303  Dec.  Elsewhere, 
llakeney  harbour  154  Feb  and  291  Dec;  Warham  250  Jan  and  200  Nov;  W ells  harbour 
39  Nov;  Holkham  193  March;  Brancaster  harbour  31 1 Jan  and  340  Nov;  Titchwell  122 
eb;  Thornham/Holme  1 18  Jan  and  146  Dec  and  Welney  191  Feb  and  151  March. 

Coastal  breeding  information  from  Breydon  where  a few  pairs;  Cley  19  broods; 
llakeney  Freshmarsh;  Blakeney  Point  20  pairs  but  no  young  raised  and  predation  by 
lerring  and  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  considered  the  main  reason;  Holkham  NNR  1 1 
.roods;  Brancaster/Scolt  Head  10  broods.  Titchwell  8 young;  Holme  4 broods; 
mettisham  15  pairs  raised  20  young  and  Wash  Trial  Bank  2 pairs. 

Away  from  coast  Wroxham  Broad  1 brood;  Filby  Broad  2-3  broods.  Hickling  5 
•roods;  Buckenham;  Gunton  Park  32  young:  Seamere  1 brood:  Stanford  Water  1 brood; 
Velney  4 broods;  Flitcham  2 broods:  Pensthorpe  5-7  pairs  bred;  Pentney  GP  1 brood 
nd  King’s  Lynn  BF  1 brood. 

Moult  migrants  noted  passing  Holme  including  94  June  29th.  50  July  2nd.  82  on  6th, 
10  on  21st  and  76  on  22nd. 

Largest  autumn  movements:  Holme  220  west  and  Sheringham  310  west  and  both  Oct 
5th;  Sheringham  420  west  Nov  15th.  150  west  Nov  21st  and  220  west  Nov  23rd. 

Mandarin  Aix  galericulata 

Qeral  wanderer.  Sandringham  is  breeding  stronghold. 

\part  from  Sandringham  where  2 broods  and  a population  of  100,  single  broods  at 
Mitcham  and  Castle  Rising.  According  to  the  head  keeper  the  Sandringham  colony  was 
ntroduced  from  Windsor  in  1973. 

In  addition  ones  and  twos  at  Bayfield.  Cley.  Coston.  Glandford,  Hardley  Flood. 
King's  Lynn  Walks,  Narford.  Sparham  and  W elney. 
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Wigeon  Anas  penelop < 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Internationally  important  numbers  on  Oust 


t' 


Washes,  North  coast  marshes  and  in  Yare  Valley. 


Wigeon  (N.  Arlott) 


x 


.x 


Peak  monthly  counts  at  main  localities  appear  below.  Birds  wintering  on  the  Ous< 
Washes  are  greatly  influenced  by  water  levels;  hence  the  disappointing  figures  reflec 


frequent  deep  flooding: 

Jan 

Feb 

Breydon/Berney 

3200 

1400 

Buckenham/Cantley 

4500 

5400 

Cley 

1840 

997 

Holkham  NNR 

7020 

4900 

Holme 

1500 

750 

Welney 

7280 

6000 

March 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

i 

800 

700 

700 

3400 

4200 

; ; 

6000 

— 

- 

8000 

10,000 

393 

780 

421 

167 

660 

4240 

935 

3625 

7053 

9185 

: 

1200 

- 

655 

1200 

1725 

3624 

1800 

3440 

7964 

6510 

Elsewhere  impressive  counts  of  950  Snettisham  and  1 100  Ranworth  in  Jan;  97 
Blakeney  harbour  and  2000  Scolt/Brancaster  harbour  Oct-Nov  and  1400  in  Blakene 
harbour  in  Dec  all  reflect  the  large  numbers  wintering  in  the  county. 

First  in  autumn  Welney  Aug  7th  with  early  westerly  movements  at  the  month-en 
when  20  Blakeney  Point  on  24th,  30  Sheringham  on  26th  and  33  Paston  on  31st. 


Anas  streper 


Gadwall 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Highest  counts:  110  Stanford  Water  Jan  14th;  166  Welney  Feb  16th  and  172  Marc 
15th;  105  Cley  Aug  26th;  200  Hardly  Flood  Aug  30th;  186  Gunton  Park  Sept  12th;  22' 
Stanford  Water  Sept  13th,  104  Colney  GP  Sept  30th.  102  Hickling  Nov  16th  and  8 
Snettisham  Dec  21st.  Small-scale  coastal  movements  included  10  east  Sheringham  Au 
14th  and  13  Holme  Oct  14th. 

Breeding  recorded  at  Cley  16  pairs;  Blakeney  Freshmarsh  1 pair;  Holkham  NNR  1 
broods;  Holkham  Park  lake  8 broods;  Titchwell  5+broods;  Holme  3 broods;  Snettisha 
1 pair;  Gunton  Park  3 pairs;  Welney  9 broods  produced  60  flying  young;  Hilgay  2 pair: 
Flitcham;  Cockley  Cley  and  West  Acre. 

At  Holme  an  increase  possibly  associated  with  larger  numbers  of  Coots.  This  link  ha 
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1 1 so  been  noted  at  Welney,  the  Gadwall  often  feeding  on  vegetation  brought  to  the  sur- 
ice  by  diving  Coots. 


ea*  Anas  crecca 

assage  migrant  and  winter  visitor,  breeding  in  very  small  numbers. 

nly  breeding  records  at  Welney  where  2 broods  in  July  and  at  Holme  - one  brood  in 

ug- 

At  Welney  spells  of  high  flooding  in  both  winter  periods  reduced  counts  to  well 
ilow  expected  totals;  totals  of  1140  Feb  16th  and  1205  Nov  15th  were  the  highest 
Jtained.  Largest  gatherings  elsewhere:  450  Stiffkey  and  875  Holkham  NNR  in  Jan; 
XX)  Cantley  in  March;  515  Cley  in  Oct;  650  How  Hill  Nov  13th  when  525  at  nearby 
eedham  Water;  700  Buckenham,  380  Tottenhill  GP  and  1279  Holkham  NNR  all  Nov; 
)0  Cantley  BF,  931  Holkham  NNR,  792  Snettisham  and  635  Berney  all  Dec. 

Heaviest  coastal  movements:  630  west  Sheringham  Aug  26th,  228  west  Paston  Aug 
Ith  and  420  west  Sheringham  and  300  west  Holme  Sept  14th. 

A drake  ot  the  Nearctic  race  carolinensis  (the  Green-winged  Teal)  at  Welney  April 
1st  to  May  3rd  - the  21st  county  occurrence. 
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Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos 

idespread  resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

'elney  monthly  totals:  Jan  1778.  Feb  1445,  March  670,  April  343.  July  260.  Aug  850. 
ipt  1 126,  Oct  1586,  Nov  1849  and  Dec  1426.  Many  broods  at  Welney,  a late  May  sur- 
:y  found  159  drakes  and  61  ducks  on  the  Reserve.  An  interesting  record  there  is  of  a 
ick  nesting  at  a height  of  45  feet  in  an  old  Carrion  Crow’s  nest  to  the  annoyance  of  a 
lir  of  Kestrels  which  had  intended  using  it. 

Selected  counts  elsewhere:  352  Breydon,  213  Blickling,  200  Cley  and  376  Holkham 
NR  in  Jan;  244  Pensthorpe  and  279  Thetford  Nunnery  Lake  in  Feb;  100  Colney  GP. 
'6  Snettisham  and  300  Lynn  Point  in  Aug;  705  Snettisham  and  100  Stanford  Water  in 
:pt;  182  Hickling,  143  Blakeney  Harbour,  163  Blakeney  Freshmarsh  and  208 
:olt/Brancaster  harbour  in  Oct;  140  Sennowe  Park.  249  Holme.  400  Snettisham  and 
'0  Terrington  Marsh  in  Nov  and  277  Hickling.  143  Gunton  Park  and  934  Snettisham  in 


io  .sc. 

Largest  breeding  counts:  Blakeney  Freshmarsh  20  broods.  Holkham  82  broods  and 
170  insthorpe  60  pairs. 
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issage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Has  bred. 

iak  monthly  counts  at  main  sites: 


Jan 

Feb 

eydon 

161 

132 

ey/Blakeney  harbour 

325 

322 

•ttenhill  GP 

300 

- 

elney 

650 

551 

Anas  acuta 


March 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

55 

13 

55 

101 

156 

41 

137 

650 

420 

840 

- 

350 

300 

45 

192 

636 

866 

MM) 

250 

single  breeding  record:  at  Cley  2 young  raised.  Main  westerly  coastal  movement  Sept 
;th  when  54  off  Paston  and  1 85  off  Holme. 


H 

in 


arganey 


Anas  querquedula 


’ry  scarce  breeding  summer  visitor;  also  passage  migrant.  Exceptional  in  winter. 
irliest  spring  arrivals  Cley  March  13th,  Cantley  on  14th.  Brancaster  and  Welney  5 on 
J Nth,  Berney  and  Salthouse  on  16th.  One  to  4 also  recorded  at  Breydon.  Buckenham. 
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Burnham  Norton,  Flitcham,  Hickling,  Holme,  Kelling  Quags,  King’s  Lynn  B1 
Lakenheath  Flashes,  North  Creake,  Pentney  GP,  Ranworth,  Strumpshaw,  Surlinghar 
Titchwell  and  Wissingham  BF.  In  addition  7 (5  drakes)  at  Cley  in  May  and  again  7 JulJ 
1 1th  and  5 at  Welney  in  May/June  with  6 there  Aug  10th. 

No  successful  breeding  recorded  at  Welney,  doubtless  due  to  June  flooding.  A pa^ 
bred  at  Cley  rearing  3 young  and  a second  pair  nested  close  to  the  Reserve  fledging 
young.  Juveniles  also  noted  at  Breydon,  Hickling  and  Kelling  Quags  in  July.  Latest  2 
Welney  Oct  1st. 

Shoveler  Anas  clypeat 

Passage  migrant,  summer  and  winter  visitor. 

Welney  monthly  totals:  Jan  150,  Feb  257,  March  145,  Sept  154,  Oct  236,  Nov  268  an| 
Dec  256.  Here,  numbers  are  greatly  influenced  by  flood  levels  and  peak  counts  mask  tl 
considerable  fluctuations  in  numbers. 

Highest  numbers  elsewhere:  107  Breydon/Berney  Feb;  100  Hardley  Flood  Aug;  15| 
Hickling,  99  Holkham  and  50  Titchwell  all  Nov  and  53  Cley  Dec. 

Breeding  at  Brancaster  1 brood;  Cley  10+  broods;  Holkham  NNR  16  broodj 
Pensthorpe  4+  pairs;  Titchwell  5+  broods  and  Welney  60  fledged  young. 

Red-crested  Pochard  Netta  rufir 

An  escape  but  with  the  possibility  of  genuine  vagrants  following  a westward  spree 
across  Europe. 

Ones  and  twos  at  Cley,  Diss,  Flitcham,  Gunton,  Hardley  Flood,  Hellesdon,  Hicklinj 
Kelling,  Potter  Heigham,  Sennowe,  Thorpe  and  Welney.  Also  17  (8  drakes)  at  Oultc 
early  Nov  and  13  (7  drakes)  at  Melton  Constable  Nov  21st.  Most,  if  not  all,  observatioil 
probably  originate  from  feral  populations  or  wildfowl  collections. 


Pochard  Aythyaferit 

Summer  visitor  breeding  in  small  numbers;  also  passage  migrant  and  winter  visito^ 
Largest  wintering  group  on  Ouse  Washes. 

Breeding  birds  at  Brancaster,  Cantley  BF  2 broods,  Filby  Broad  4-5  pairs,  Hoe  Laij 
Dereham,  Holkham  NNR  14  broods.  Holkham  Park  Lake,  Pensthorpe  10-13  pairs,  We 
Mere,  West  Tofts  Mere  and  Wroxham  Broad. 

Counts  at  two  main  wintering  sites  reveal  record  totals  at  Welney: 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Oct 

Nov 

De 

Snettisham 

147 

105 

90 

61 

120 

12 

Welney 

2052 

2272 

1100 

663 

1248 

140 

Notable  gatherings  elsewhere  included  165  Ranworth  Jan;  235  Barton  and  124  Pent™ 
GP  Nov  and  153  Hickling  and  90  Tottenhill  GP  Dec. 


Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collar 

Vagrant  from  North  America.  Birds  may  remain  at  the  same  locality  for  many  week 
returning  in  successive  winters. 

The  drake  spending  its  third  winter  in  Broadland  was  ever  elusive  briefly  appearing 
Wroxham  Broad  Jan  8th,  9th,  23rd,  24th,  29th  and  Feb  14th.  It  was  equally  frustratiJ 
during  visits  to  Strumpshaw  Fen  March  3rd  to  26th,  returning  to  Wroxham  briefly  J 
21st.  A return  to  Wroxham  Broad  was  noted  Dec  1st  for  the  fourth  successive  winu 
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rhe  Black-eared  Wheatear  which  attracted  many  birders  to  StiffkeyAVarham  during  nine  days  in 
October  f R.  C.  Wilson ) 


This  well-watched  Desert  Wheatear  held  court  at  Hunstanton  and  then  Heacham  16th 
November  to  7th  December  (Above,  B.  W.  Jarvis;  below,  R.  C.  Wilson) 


rp 

\ 


f'l  V 

% 


is  confiding  Olive-backed  Pipit  remained  ten  days  at  Holkham  Meals.  (S.  Young) 
e Saxlingham  Nethergate  Hoopoe  during  September  provided  a splendid  portrait 
W.  Jarvis) 


Following  the  felling  of  Suffolk’s  largest  and  most  important  nesting  site,  half  East  Anglia’s 
summering  Golden  Orioles  are  now  in  Norfolk  (Above,  C.  R.  Knights',  below,  M.  Rains) 


ith  repeat  sightings  on  28th  and  31st.  When  absent  from  Wroxham  much  of  its  time 
obably  spent  at  nearby  Hoveton  Great  Broad  where  it  was  in  fact  discovered  Dec  28th. 
Another  drake  at  Welney  April  13th  and  16th  and  at  Titchweil  April  25th. 

>rruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca 

igrant.  Some  records  doubtless  relate  to  wanderers  from  collections. 
ngles  recorded  for  the  second  year  in  succession  at  Holkham  NNR  on  March  12th, 
ay  6th,  June  25th,  July  5th  and  24th/25th  and  Aug  2nd.  Also  2 at  Longlands  Farm, 
olkham  Park,  Aug  20th  which  appeared  very  wary  despite  the  unlikely  location. 


Pochard  and  Tufted  Duck  (N.  Arlott) 


lfted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula 

igratory  breeder,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 
ak  monthly  counts  at  selected  wintering  sites: 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

roxham  Broad 

96 

107 

68 

83 

ckling  Broad 

- 

- 

- 

92 

226 

235 

•lney  GP 

135 

90 

- 

- 

76 

- 

ettisham 

144 

46 

38 

Ill 

155 

152 

ntney  GP 

141 

- 

- 

- 

62 

80 

elney 

292 

249 

239 

115 

168 

126 

oods  reported  at  Burnham  Norton  2.  Cantley  BF  3,  Cley  8,  Flitcham  1.  Holkham 
VR  12.  Holkham  Park  Lake  3,  Holme  1,  Sandringham  1.  Snettisham  3,  Thetford 
Jnnery  Lakes  4,  Titchweil  2.  Welney  1,  West  Mere  3 and  Wissington  BF  1.  Single 
irs  reported  nesting  at  Gunton  Park.  Lyng  Easthaugh  GP  and  Whitlington  GP.  togeth- 
with  60  pairs  (all  wild)  at  Pensthorpe. 
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Scaup  Aythya  ma  a 

Winter  visitor,  most  abundant  during  severe  winters.  Exceptional  inland.  Occasity 
in  summer. 

Between  Jan  and  April  and  from  late  Sept  reports  of  1-5  at  coastal  sites.  In  additic  a 
marked  movement  Jan  3rd  (13  east  Holme  and  7 west  at  Sheringham),  4th  (165  east 
Hunstanton)  and  5th  (14  at  Cley).  Usual  ones  and  twos  June  to  Aug.  At  Snettishai,7 
Nov  9th- 18th  and  1 1 Dec  1 1th  with  3 to  year-end. 

Unusual  numbers  inland.  At  Welney  Oct  18th  followed  by  3 Oct  31st,  2 Nov  2fel 
30th,  3 Dec  1st,  single  Dec  4th  and  peak  of  8 Dec  5th  with  the  last  2 27th-30th.  t 
Thetford  Nunnery  Lakes  Nov  lst-5th.  At  Breydon  4 Nov  6th,  6 on  8th„  8 on  1 1th,  lOi 
16th  and  1 1 on  24th  until  Dec  26th  with  an  additional  8 Nov  27th.  At  Wroxham  Bn! 
single  Dec  24th. 


bit 


Eider  Somateria  mollis ii 

Non-breeders  in  variable  numbers  throughout  the  year;  highest  totals  in  winter  a 
early  spring. 

Most  impressive  totals  at  Holme/Hunstanton  where  1300  Jan,  1090  Feb,  65  March, 
April,  155  May,  205  June,  215  July,  132  Aug,  120  Sept,  45  Oct,  41  Nov  and  145  Dec.  il 

A remarkable  country-wide  influx  developed  from  Oct  30th,  particularly  in  o 
Midlands  where  a total  of  133  included  parties  of  31,  28  and  26  on  flooded  pits  aft 
reservoirs.  Strong  north-to  north-east  winds  over  Denmark  and  days  of  extensive  lev i 
cloud  across  much  of  England  and  the  North  Sea  appeared  to  disorientate  birds  whfsl 
returning  from  Baltic  moulting  areas  and  resulting  in  them  overshooting  our  coast. 

Unusually  high  totals  appeared  on  the  East  Norfolk  coast  from  early  Nov  includiija 
28  Winterton  on  4th  followed  by  40  Horsey,  19  Waxharn,  15  Happisburgh  and  1 
Scratby.  These  arrivals  coincided  with  exceptional  numbers  inland  and  elsewhe: 
Surlingham/Strumpshaw/Rockland  Broad/Buckenham  Oct  30th-Nov  5th;  Colney  GP 
Oct  31st  and  one  Nov  5th;  Lyng  Easthaugh  GP  2 Oct  31st;  Wells  Boating  Lake  O' 
31st;  Holkham  Meals  Pond  Oct  31st-Nov  4th;  Pentney  GP  2 Nov  2nd-7th;  Ousebrid 
(between  Denver  Sluice  and  Ten-mile  Bank)  Nov  17th-20th;  King’s  Lynn  Docks  D< 
5th  and  Welney  4 Oct  31st.  In  addition  record  numbers  at  Breydon  where  18  arrivi 
Nov  1st  decreasing  to  12  on  6th.  5 on  9th.  4 on  24th,  3 on  25th  and  2 Dec  2nd  to  27th. 


L 
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Long-tailed  Duck  Clangula  hyemal\ 

Winter  visitor  especially  to  north-west  Norfolk  coastal  waters.  Almost  annual  inland. 
Monthly  peaks  at  Holme/Hunstanton  stronghold  Jan  46,  Feb  18,  March  83,  April  48,  Oc 
10,  Nov  42  and  Dec  120.  A county-wide  sea-duck  survey  Dec  5th  produced  a total  o| 
220  Long-tails  between  Scolt  Head  and  Hunstanton.  Extreme  dates  May  3 1 su 
(Sheringham)  and  Oct  1 1th  (Holme). 

Only  recorded  off  East  coast  in  second  winter  period  when  one  at  Yarmouth  Oc| 
18th;  7 Waxharn  Nov  5th;  Paston  Nov  7th;  Caister  2 Dec  5th  and  presumably  the  same 
Scratby  on  12th. 

Inland:  Tottenhill  GP  Jan  23rd;  Breydon  Oct  29th;  Hickling/Heigham  Sounds  Non 
12th,  1 6th,  28th  and  Dec  12th. 


Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigral 

Most  abundant  in  winter,  but  numbers  and  localities  fluctuate.  Non-breeders  over-] 
summer.  Inland  spring  records  almost  annual. 

Few  impressive  numbers.  Largest  200  Cley  Jan  2 1 st-25th;  300  Titchwell  March  17th; I 
400  Holme  March  26th  and  700  Dec  30th;  600  Holkham/Overy  in  May;  240 
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il 

III.; 

ea-j 


■ringham  July  12th  and  250  Oct  23rd  and  1000  Horsey/Winterton  Nov  6th- 16th. 
Movements  included  480  west  at  Sheringham  July  12th  and  320  west  and  80  east  Oct 
id;  also  450  west  Holme  Oct  14th  and  630  west  Dec  5th. 

Inland:  Breydon  June  30th-July  1st;  Horsey  Mere  Nov  17th  and  Welney  2 Dec  18th. 


Bros 


Melanitta  fuse  a 


vet  Scoter 

l t/er  visitor,  but  numbers  fluctuate  markedly. 

irt  from  Hunstanton  where  up  to  50  in  Jan,  46  in  Feb  and  25  in  March  only  notable 
nbers  off  HorseyAVaxham  where  up  to  11  Nov  9th- 17th  and  up  to  40  Dec  13th-20th. 
lerwise  1-5  at  coastal  sites  and  peaks  of  9 Titchwell  Dec  12th  and  20  Weybourne  on 

h. 

Coastal  movements  included  10  west  Paston  Oct  14th;  1 1 west  Holme  Oct  15th;  35 

t Sheringham  Nov  26th  and  36  west  Dec  20th.  Extreme  dates  May  15th  (Cley)  and 

it  20th  (Titchwell).  A single  inland  record:  Wroxham  Broad  Nov  30th. 
r an 

Ideneye  Bucephala  clangula 

sage  migrant  and  winter  visitor 
ill  l nthly  peaks  at  Snettisham  Pits:  73  Jan,  74  Feb,  25  March,  20  Oct,  75  Nov  and  78 
Good  numbers  on  North  coast:  Blakeney  harbour  23  Jan,  19  Feb  and  Nov  and  50 
:;  Wells  boating  lake  18  Dec;  Holkham  Lake  15  Jan,  30  Feb.  37  March  and  17  Dec; 
vbe|  ncaster  harbour  36  Jan,  26  Feb,  17  March,  51  Nov  and  30  Dec  and  Titchwell  18  Jan. 
Feb  and  1 1 March.  Largest  westerly  movement  35  Sheringham  and  25  Holme  both 
14th. 

Highest  totals  elsewhere:  22  Hickling  Dec  12th;  17  Pensthorpe  Jan,  12  Magdalen 
ief  Channel  Jan  3rd- 1 1 th;  12  Tottenhill  GP  March  23rd  and  10  Welney  March  7th. 
reme  dates  May  3rd  (Colney  GP)  and  Sept  4th  (Brancaster  and  Holme). 

, ew  Mergus  albellus 

iter  visitor  only  appearing  in  numbers  during  severe  winters. 

jority  of  records  during  second-winter  period  and  all  red-heads  except  a single  adult 
ke:  Cley  2 Jan  5th.  Dec  10th- 15th.  21st/22nd  and  31st:  Welney  Jan  8th.  Nov  24th  and 
h,  Dec  5th  and  1 1th;  Rollesby  Feb  19th-2 1st  and  Dec  30th;  Lyng  Easthaugh  GP  the 
y drake  Feb  28th;  Sheringham  2 west  Nov  23rd  and  one  east  Dec  29th;  Snettisham 
v-  27th/28th,  Dec  lst-29th  with  2 on  30th/31st;  Yarmouth  Bure  Park  Dec  7th;  Lound 
; 13th-30th  with  2 on  24th;  Wells  boating  lake  Dec  13th-26th;  Stow  Bardolph  4 Dec 
h-3 1 st;  Holkham  Park  Dec  21st;  Holkham  Dec  26th/27th  and  29th;  Breydon  Dec 
h/27th  and  Hickling  Dec  27th. 


d-breasted  Merganser  Mergus  sen  atoi 

'•sage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

jnts  in  first-winter  period  rather  low,  but  included  the  following:  Blakeney  harbour 
l'  Jan  and  17  Feb:  Holkham  Bay  20  Jan;  Titchwell  13  April:  Holme  21  Jan,  24  March 
1 26  April:  Hunstanton  50  March;  Heacham  18  Jan  and  Snettisham  25  Jan.  10  Feb.  15 
rch  and  12  April.  Largest  numbers  inland  8 Ten-mile  Bank  Feb  22nd  and  7 Denver 


t 


i 

t) 


ice  March  3rd. 

Summer  records  of  1-3  and  once  5 off  North  coast  June-July. 

More  impressive  numbers  during  second- winter  period:  Blakeney  harbour  50  Nov 
1 41  Dec:  Titchwell  37  Nov  and  33  Dec;  Holme  39  Dec;  Hunstanton  30  Nov; 
acham  50  Nov  and  Snettisham  48  Oct.  88  Nov  and  67  Dec. 
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Mergus  mergans 


Goosander 

Winter  visitor , most  abundant  in  severe  winters. 

Recorded  at  32  localities,  mainly  ones,  twos  and  threes  exceptions  being  Denver  Sluii 
5 Jan  1st  with  6 on  17th/20th;  Titchwell  5 west  Jan  17th;  Cley  4 west  Jan  23rd;  Lyi 
Easthaugh  GP  4 Feb  28th;  Holme  4 west  March  4th  and  4 Nov  5th;  Sheringham  8 e, 
Oct  30th;  4 west  and  one  east  Nov  17th  and  4 west  Dec  21st;  Pentney  GP  4 Nov  24t 
Antingham  Lake  7 Dec  18th  and  9 from  27th  to  31st;  Welney  8 Dec  19th  and  Stanfo 
Battle  Area  4 Dec  26th. 

A single  mid-summer  record:  Hickling  July  10th. 


Oxyura  jamaicem 


(Sill 


Ruddy  Duck 

Increasing  feral  wanderer  since  1977. 

Ones,  twos  and  occasionally  threes  at  Barton,  Colney  GP,  Denver  Sluice,  Ditchingha 
GP,  Gunton  Park,  Hardley  Flood,  Hickling,  How  Hill.  Ormesby,  Pentney  GP,  Ranwort 
Rockland,  Strumpshaw,  UEA  Broad  and  Wroxham. 

At  Welney  peaks  of  16  in  Feb  and  15  in  Dec  (probably  from  Tottenhill);  Lyng.  Cp 
up  to  5 mid  Oct;  Tottenhill  GP  a county  record  total  of  22  Nov  15th  and  Hickling  4 D 
12th. 

Breeding  was  first  confirmed  in  the  county  in  1988  (at  Stanford)  following  the  esca 
of  70  juveniles  from  the  Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust  at  Slimbridge  between  1956  ai 
1963. 


Pernis  apivor, 


can 

ri/Lii 


WMi 

hi. 


Honey  Buzzard 

Passage  migrant  and  summer  visitor  from  tropical  Africa. 

First  spring  migrant  south  over  Hunstanton  cliffs  May  2nd  followed  by  birds 
Holkham  Park  May  16th,  Thetford  Nunnery  May  21st,  Bacton  May  31st  and  Cley  Juii 
4th. 

The  usual  breeding  pair  had  returned  to  Swanton  Novers  Great  Wood  by  May  18 
and  were  then  regularly  displaying.  Two  young  fledged  (one  pale,  one  dark  phase).  T1  Rh 
breeding  pair  were  joined  by  an  additional  female  in  early  July  and  from  Aug  17th.  A 
additional  male  present  on  at  least  Aug  28th  when  6 birds  on  show.  Last  date,  a juveni 
Sept  7th.  A number  of  local  sightings  during  July  until  early  Sept  presumably  relate 
wandering  birds  from  the  nesting  area. 

Autumn  passage  both  impressive  and  unprecedented.  Migrants  in  Aug  at  Woottc 
Marsh  on  21st  and  Holt  Lowes  on  28th.  A coasting  bird  south  over  Waxham  Sept  5 pn] 
was  the  vanguard  for  an  abundance  of  records  in  mid-month  when  continental  migran 
crossing  the  North  Sea  in  large  numbers  including  impressive  totals  of  raptors.  At  th 
time  Honey  Buzzards  at  Swanton  Hill  (North  Walsham)  Sept  1 2th/ 1 3th;  Wei 
Weybourne  2 on  13th;  Egmere,  Wells  East  Hills  3 and  Yarmouth  cemetery  on  14th  wi 
a different  bird  over  latter  site  on  15th  when  also  at  Winterton  and  Waxham;  Cromer 
on  16th;  Barnhamcross  Common  on  18th;  another  passing  inland  Cromer  on  25th  and 
casualty  photographed  at  Ormesby  on  29th.  At  least  10  different  birds  involved  in  th| 
movement  which  was  mirrored  in  East  Suffolk  where  2 Black  Kites  moved  south  wi 
good  numbers  of  both  Common  and  Honey  Buzzards. 
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Black  Kite 

Vagrant  added  to  the  County  List  in  1966. 

A fine  series  of  spring  records  involving  close  tracking  of  at  least  2 ever  wandering  i 
viduals. 

Sightings  began  with  one  over  Blakeney  April  20th  then  at  High  Kelling  on  22 
with  doubtless  the  same  bird  heading  westwards  along  the  North  coast  on  23rd  and  pas 
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sVells  (ES),  Burnham  Norton,  Burnham  Deepdale  (VE)  before  being  relocated  near 
it  Snoring  (DB  HM  MR  RW)  on  25th  finally  heading  south-west  over  Pensthorpe 
JRW). 

i second  bird  at  Wells/Holkham  May  16th  (AIB  SM  GW)  later  appeared  at 
lham  Norton,  Brancaster  (JM),  Titchwell,  Sedgeford  and  Ringstead.  It  or  another 
present  in  the  area  all  day  on  17th  (DAB  SB)  and  again  early  next  morning  before 
ling  south  over  Wolferton  (HM). 

'his  elusive  raptor  is  notoriously  difficult  to  see  in  Britain  rarely  lingering  at  any 
1 don.  The  county  total  advances  to  19+. 


Kite  Milvus  milvus 

rant.  Wing-tagged  birds  form  part  of  re-introduction  projects  in  Scotland  and 
land  start  in  1989. 

litionally,  local  records  of  this  splendid  raptor  were  considered  to  be  of  continental 
s and  mainly  restricted  to  the  Nov  to  March  period.  However  with  the  successful 
ise  of  introduced  birds  supplementing  an  ever-strengthening  Welsh  population  wan- 
ng  Red  Kites  can  be  expected  here  nowadays  at  almost  anytime.  All  records  are  list- 
Wells  March  28th  and  presumably  the  same  bird  over  Winterton,  Caister,  Yarmouth 
Banningham  next  day.  Another  over  Trunch  and  Winterton  April  17th. 

•our  records  in  May  may  relate  to  a single  wanderer:  Wroxham  on  14th.  several  sites 
veen  Salthouse  and  Stiffkey  16th  to  18th,  near  Lound  on  20th  and  Breydon/Burgh 


tie  on  29th. 

n autumn  at  South  Walsham/Plumstead  Green  Sept  1st  (marked  with  pale  blue  wing- 
carrying the  letter  H);  this  bird  was  relocated  in  the  Saxthorpe/Mossymere 
. od/Little  Barningham  area  on  4th  remaining  until  6th.  Another  Burnham  Norton  Nov 
Holkham  area  Dec  4th  staying  to  6th  (and  roosting  in  Holkham  Park  one  night); 
sey  and  Bodney  Dec  15th  and  Holt/Cley  on  29th. 

Harrier  (Circus  aeruginosus 

recolonised  Broadland  after  an  almost  complete  absence  as  a breeder  between 
0 and  1971;  also  breeds  in  coastal  reedbeds  and  in  cereals  elsewhere  in  the 
. unty.  Many  move  south  in  winter  when  those  remaining  roost  communally.  Also  a 
sage  migrant. 

t-winter  period  combined  counts  from  two  Broadland  roosts:  7 Jan/Feb.  6 March  and 
upril.  Spring  return  began  in  mid-March  becoming  widespread  by  the  month-end 
:n  many  occupying  breeding  territories  making  migrants  difficult  to  separate. 
>ther  good  nesting  season  resulted  in  105  young  being  reared  from  45  nests  including 
nests  in  arable  crops  - all  successful.  In  west  Norfolk  a male  again  mated  to  three 
tales  reared  a total  of  12  young! 

The  continued  encouraging  breeding  results  are  shown  below  in  totals  of  fledged 
ng: 
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Autumn  dispersal  on  a broad  front  with  many  records  away  from  traditional  strong- 
ds.  For  example  a total  of  10  passed  through  Welney  including  3 Aug  30th  when  a 
tale  passing  offshore  at  Cley  was  mobbed  by  a Great  Skua.  Three  Aug  records  from 
ickland.  Another  female  picked  up  starving  near  Titchwell  Sept  2nd  later  died  in  care. 
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Over-wintering  birds  in  second  winter  period  again  observed  at  two  roosts  produci 
monthly  totals  of  7 Oct,  1 1 Nov/Dec. 


Circus  cyane 

Former  breeder  no 


Hen  Harrier 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  forming  communal  roosts 
exceptional  in  summer. 

Traditional  roosts  (at  5 sites)  produced  first-winter  period  combined  totals  of  21  Jan, 
Feb,  13  March  and  8 April  despite  birds  being  rather  elusive  during  daylight  hours.  On 
sightings  away  from  regular  localities  at  Fring  Jan  17th  and  at  4 Brecks  haunts.  A winj 
tagged  bird  at  Horsey  April  15th  had  been  ringed  as  a nestling  at  Pitlochry,  Perthshit 
May  records  from  Paston  on  2nd,  in  from  sea  at  Titchwell  on  10th,  Winterton  on  12 
and  Cley  on  31st. 

First  returning  bird  at  Wootton  Marsh  Aug  28th  with  main  arrival  commencing  mi 
Sept.  Again  few  records  away  from  usual  areas,  notably  Sporle  Oct  23rd,  Massinghr 
Heath  Dec  21st  and  again  4 Brecks  sites. 

Combined  roost  counts  (5  sites)  during  second  winter  period:  9 Sept,  16  Oct,  21  N 
and  23  Dec. 


Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygarg 

Passage  migrant  and  summer  visitor  breeding  in  cereals.  Former  Broadland  breede, 
First  spring  migrant  Surlingham/Brundall  April  19th  followed  by  a male  over  breedi 
grounds  next  day.  The  first  female  arrived  there  on  21st  when  another  female 
Thompson  Water.  Additional  spring  records:  Waxham  April  24th,  Holme  May  15th  ai 
28th,  S wanton  Novers  June  3rd,  Blakeney  Point  June  6th,  Overy  Dunes  June  13 
Cley/Morston  June  17th  and  Holme  June  19th. 

In  north-west  Norfolk  a total  of  3 males  paired  with  4 females  to  raise  a total  of 
young  - all  from  nests  in  arable  crops.  Co-operation  again  received  from  host  land-ow 
ers.  An  extra  male  present  in  nesting  area  July  27th-Aug  8th.  Also  a male  lingered  at 
Broadland  site  May  2nd-26th  but  failed  to  attract  a mate. 

Totals  of  fledged  young  since  1986: 
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Autumn  dispersal  from  Aug  8th  when  a juvenile  at  Snettisham.  Further  Aug  record 
away  from  breeding  area  at  Burnham  Norton  13th,  Breydon  18th,  2 Snettisham  21st  an| 
Welney  22nd.  Sept  occurrences  at  Horsey  18th  and  at  Hickling  19th. 

Goshawk  Accipter  gentil\ 

Rare  breeder . Also  a vagrant  with  sightings  perhaps  relating  to  falconers  9 escapes 
often  as  to  migrants. 

A pair  raised  2 young  at  a traditional  site  with  displaying  birds  at  a further  10  site 
including  6 possible  breeding  pairs. 

In  addition  scattered  autumn  records  from  coastal  localities  which  refer  to  migrant^ 
together  with  further  winter  records  including  some  away  from  traditional  sites. 


Sparrowhawk  Accipter  nisu\ 

Breeding  population  fully  recovered  from  pesticide-related  decline  of  the  early  1960s 
Also  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Indications  of  spring  migration  included  6 Winterton  March  13th  with  4 there  April  3rdl 
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olme  April  20th  with  2 west  there  on  29th  and  another  in  from  sea  May  5th. 

Breeding  confirmed  from  12  sites  only.  However,  frequency  and  localities  of  obser- 
10ns  indicate  complete  recovery.  Indeed  figures  compiled  in  an  ongoing  RSPB 
aside  Survey  indicate  the  bird  is  more  numerous  than  Kestrel  on  each  of  ten  farms 
veyed  in  the  county. 


Id,  Spcirrowhawk  pursuing  Collared  Dove  (J.  Wright) 

k 

I e 

a In  autumn  coastal  gatherings  of  4 Wells  East  Hills  Sept  16th;  one  in  from  sea  West 
nton  Oct  18th  and  4 at  Holme  Nov  3rd.  A wide  selection  of  prey  items  listed: 
istart  (exhausted  migrants  at  Wells  East  Hills  attracted  4 Sparrowhawks), 
'enfinch.  Collared  Dove  (5),  House  Sparrow  (2).  Blackbird  (3),  Brambling,  Song 
'ush  (3),  Grey  Partridge,  Common  Snipe  (2)  and  Green  Woodpecker.  The  habit  ot 
ying  on  Snipe  at  Welney  is  similar  to  harrier-type  quartering.  The  hunter's  flight  is 
, r and  slow  just  a few  feet  above  the  ground  with  prey  being  taken  as  it  leaps  into  the 
on  take-off  before  any  acceleration  achieved. 

A possible  communal  roost-site  discovered  in  north  Norfolk  where  4 birds  entered  a 
table  wood  within  a ten  minute  period  at  dusk  Nov  8th. 

/zzard  Buteo  buteo 

ssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Breeding  recorded  1992 , but  status  undoubtedly 
torted  following  local  releases  from  Birds  of  Prey  centres. 

nter  records  from  Massingham  Heath  Jan  8th.  Hickling  on  17th.  Horsey  on  28th  and 
indall  Feb  22nd  followed  by  usual  upturn  in  spring  observations  when  noted 
oseley  March  27th,  Waxham  April  8th.  Docking  April  10th.  Martham  April  12th. 
-tkeney  Freshes  April  20th.  Sheringham  April  21st.  Swanton  Novers  May  2nd  and  2 
veton  May  9th. 

Breeding  has  been  suspected  in  recent  years  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
nfirmation  has  now  been  received  that  2 young  were  raised  by  a pair  in  1992.  This 
ir  a single  young  raised  at  the  same  site;  breeding  also  took  place  at  a turther  2 local i- 
- ; with  2 and  3 young  raised  respectively.  Pairs  (or  at  least  2 birds)  summered  at  two 
litional  sites  where  nesting  was  not  confirmed.  The  origin  ot  some  of  these  birds  is 
•istionable.  but  a tentative  foothold  is  suggested  within  the  county. 

Additional  mid-summer  records  at  Lingwood  June  25th  and  Breydon  July  7th. 
Widespread  autumn  observations  commencing  at  Swaffham  Aug  26th.  Welney  and 
ughton  on  29th  and  one  in  off  sea  Holme  on  31st.  In  Sept  Titchwell  th,  Gunton  Park 
h,  Thurgarton  13th.  2 Swanton  Hill  (North  Walsham)  1 8th.  Thomham/Titchwell 
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21st,  Lingwood  23rd,  Burnham  Deepdale/Burnham  Market  30th.  Fewer  in  Nov  whe 
Cromer  5th,  Ormesby  5th-9th  and  16th.  Stalham  20th.  During  Dec  Heydon  6th,  Belto 
12th  and  2 Swanton  Hill  31st. 


Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopi 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  from  the  tundra.  Periodic  large-scale  influxes. 

An  elusive  over-wintering  bird  at  Aldeby  until  Feb  1 1 th  and  doubtless  the  same 
Belton/Burgh  Castle  Feb  19th.  Only  other  record  in  this  period  at  Hickling  March  19tl 
An  immature  south  at  Waxham  on  the  unusual  date  of  June  8th. 

In  autumn  sightings  at  Wereham  Sept  14th,  Welney  Sept  19th  and  West  Acre  Oct  6t 
may  all  relate  to  one  wanderer.  Not  since  the  1985/6  winter  has  there  been  a sizeab 
influx. 
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Pandion  heliaetu 


Osprey 

Passage  migrant. 

An  early  migrant  over  Cley  March  26th  was  the  first  of  a spring  total  of  37  reports;  th 
last,  over  Norwich.  July  2nd.  Few  linger  in  spring,  one  at  Narborough  May  1 1 th/ 1 2t 
being  the  exception.  However  one  at  Brundall  May  1 8th  was  apparently  the  same  as  on 
at  Surlingham  Broad  on  22nd  which  over-summered  in  the  mid-Yare  valley  wanderin 
to  Cantley/Surlingham,'  Strumpshaw/Wheatfen  and  up-river  as  far  as  Thorpe  S 
Andrew  where  it  was  last  seen  Sept  4th.  No  previous  county  instances  of  such  a 
extended  stay. 

Autumn  migrants  recorded  at  28+  sites;  extreme  dates  July  23rd  (Docking/Holme 
and  Oct  11th  (Egmere).  A few  examples  lingered  as  at  Breydon  Aug  7th/8tl  C 
Watton/Thompson  Water  Sept  13th- 15th,  2 Rollesby  Broad/Barton  Sept  14th- 16th  wit 
one  to  18th,  another  Rollesby  Broad  Oct  2nd/3rd  and  West  Acre  trout  farm  Oct  7th|iK 
14th. 


Falcon  sp. 

A large  unidentified  falcon  in  from  the  sea  Overy  Dunes  Aug  7th  was  thought  to  be 
Saker  hybrid.  Possibly  the  same  bird  at  Scolt  Head  on  13th.  A probable  Saker 
Blakeney  mid-Nov  and  numerous  records  of  a large  brown-backed  falcon  in  th 
Flitcham  area  from  mid-Nov.  These  records  may  all  relate  to  the  same  bird. 


sat 
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Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculu 

Resident  and  autumn  passage  migrant;  at  times  an  impressive  build-up  along  th 
Wash  sea  walls. 

Spring  movement  noted  at  Holme  where  4 west  in  March  and  4 west  April  20th 
Interesting  breeding  information  from  Stanford  Battle  Area  where  48  young  fledge< 
from  15  nests  (10  in  boxes,  3 in  trees  and  2 in  churches).  Only  post-breeding  gatherin' 
15-20  Horsey  Aug  13th/ 14th. 

Prey  item  chicks  included  Avocets  (Titchwell),  Little  Terns  (Blakeney  Point  an< 
Yarmouth),  Little  Ringed  Plovers  (Cley)  and  a selection  of  wader  chicks  (Welney). 


Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinu. 

Vagrant,  more  often  in  spring,  wintering  in  southern  Africa.  Exceptional  influx  1992. 
Following  the  unprecedented  influx  in  1992,  to  expect  more  than  the  single  record  of 
female  over  Dersingham  and  Wolferton  June  1 1th  (PF)  was  tempting  fate! 


Merlin  Falco  columbari. 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Occupies  communal  roosts.  Exceptional  in 
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nmer. 

mbined  monthly  totals  at  winter  roosts  in  first  winter  period:  14  Jan  (4  roost-sites),  9 
) (4),  7 March  (3)  and  4 April(2).  The  Delph  roost  at  Welney  previously  disturbed  by 
joting  remains  abandoned.  Widespread  mainly  coastal  records  usually  ot  singles,  but 
t Holkham.  Spring  coastal  migrants  in  evidence  well  into  May  including  Sheringham 
1 Blakeney  Point  on  6 dates  to  22nd  and  Burnham  Overy/Burnhan  Norton  1 Oth/ 1 1th 
1 Breydon  on  14th. 

An  early  male  Burnham  Norton  July  21st  followed  by  another  at  Cley  Aug  13th,  a 
enile  Welney  on  23rd  and  yet  another  Cley  Aug  26th/27th  before  becoming  wide- 
•ead  at  coastal  and  Broads  locations  with  2 Welney  Oct  5th,  2 Scolt  Head  several 
es  in  Oct,  2 Sheringham  Oct  14th  and  3 Morston  Nov  2nd.  One  wintered  in  mid-Yare 
ley  Nov  6th  onwards. 

During  second  winter  period  combined  monthly  roosting  totals:  2 Sept  (single  roost- 
»),  1 1 Oct  (5),  12  Nov  (4)  and  1 1 Dec  (4).  Again  mainly  restricted  to  coastal  and 
oads  sites,  but  observed  also  at  12  inland  sites. 


12il  ,i)bby  Falco  subbuteo 

out  arce  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

nnj  ring  arrival  from  April  20th  (Blakeney)  followed  by  Holkham  22nd.  Titchwell  and 
Si  eey/Blakeney  24th,  Brancaster  26th  and  inland  at  Buxton  Heath  27th  and  Colney  GP 
lait  th.  During  May  31+  records  from  widespread  sites  with  32  during  June  and  30  in  July. 

The  increase  in  breeding  numbers  has  become  a feature  of  recent  summers,  this  year 
Ime  ing  no  exception.  At  least  6 pairs  bred,  another  summered  and  additional  pairs  were 
splaying  or  carrying  prey  at  a further  3 sites.  Fledging  success  difficult  to  assess,  but 
will  young  fledged  from  3 nests.  Traditional  heathland  sites  are  no  longer  the  only 
,:aces  to  seek  nesting  Hobbies. 


x86  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993 

:3  2 2 12  4 7 6 

bei 

T ■ Breeding  pairs  of  Hobbies  since  nesting  recommenced  in  Norfolk 

jtumn  records  involved  41  birds  at  18  sites  away  from  breeding  areas.  At  Winterton  2 
from  sea  Aug  29th.  In  Sept  a decrease  to  28  records  at  22  sites  with  another  in  from 
aim  a at  Sheringham  on  14th.  Oct  records  much  fewer:  Brancaster  2nd.  Thorpe  St  Andrew 
iht  h.  a confiding  juvenile  at  Titchwell  5th- 12th,  Morston  6th.  Horsey  7th.  Thornham  8th. 
ley  9th,  Happisburgh  1 1th  and  Brundall  16th. 

Prey  items  included  hirundines,  Swifts.  Green  Sandpiper:  also  other  small  waders  at 
imerous  sites;  migrant  Wheatears  over  the  sea  together  with  Dragon/Damselflies 
•u  i, eluding  Migrant  Hawkers.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  dragonflies  are  a special 
traction  to  Hobbies  as  prey  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  increased  abundance  ot 
ommon  Darters  and  Migrant  Hawkers  during  Aug  and  Sept  has  contributed  directly  to 
eir  increasing  post-fledgling  survival  (British  Wildlife  Vol  4 341-346). 

Falco  peregrinus 

„„  teregnne  K 

,2  assage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Formerly  bred  Hunstanton  cliffs. 

; 1/ith  a breeding  population  in  Britain  20%  or  more  higher  than  the  pre-second  world 
ar  level,  this  magnificent  falcon  has  become  an  increasingly  regular  visitor. 

A female  roosted  at  Wells  from  Jan  1st  to  at  least  March  14th  and  at  the  same  time  an 
iult  male  wintered  at  Holkham  Freshes,  being  last  noted  April  5th.  This  bird  was  seen 
■ing-drying  after  bathing  in  the  manner  of  a Cormorant.  Records  from  Burnham  Overy 
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and  Burnham  Norton  doubtless  relate  to  one  of  these  visitors.  Also  recorded  1 1 dates 
Welney  Feb  8th  to  April  14th.  Additional  records  during  first-winter  period  fro 
Snettisham  Jan  1st  and  12th  and  March  21st;  Blakeney  Jan  12th;  Langley  Street  on  18t 
Paston  on  26th;  Sheringham  Feb  3rd  and  17th;  Titchwell  Feb  4th  and  14th;  Kellin 
Quags  on  17th  (the  Sheringham  bird)  and  Wissington  March  6th. 

Spring  migrants  appeared  in  Breydon  area  March  21st  to  April  5th;  Cley  April  12 
and  20th;  Holkham  April  13th;  Holme  May  lst/2nd  and  May  14th;  Norwich  City  cent  0 
stooping  at  feral  Pigeons  May  14th  and  Burnham  Norton  May  19th. 

In  autumn  an  unusual  number  of  early  (Aug)  records  from  8th  when  a male  mobbir 
a Marsh  Harrier  over  Holkham  Park  and  a Hobby  mobbing  a sub-adult  male  Peregrine 
Wootton  Marsh.  One  roosted  among  Cormorants  at  Welney  Aug  13th  and  16th  whe 
another  at  Breydon.  Additional  Aug  records  from  Morston  26th,  Cley/Blakeney  Poii 
29th  and  Titchwell  31st.  During  Sept  at  Holme  3rd/4th;  2 Overy  Dunes  6th;  Blakene 
Point  8th;  Trimingham  14th;  Welney  16th;  Titchwell  16th  and  24th-29th;  Cley/Blakene 
Point  18th-23rd;  Holme  18th- 19th  and  25th.  In  Oct  passage  declined  but  noted  Holm  ,, 
on  7th;  Cley  on  9th;  Lynn  Point  on  21st  and  Stiffkey  on  26th. 

At  least  4 over-wintered  in  second-winter  period:  Wells  presumed  returning  femal 
Oct  15th  to  year-end;  Holkham  presumed  returning  male  Oct  24th  to  year-end;  Breydo 
and  Yare  valley  upstream  to  Buckenham  Nov  7th  to  Dec  12th  and  Babingley  rive 
where  1-2  over  a wide  area  Nov  8th  to  Dec  21st  at  least.  Maybe  some  west  Norfol 
sightings  relate  to  the  unidentified  brown-backed  falcon  regularly  chasin 
Woodpigeons. 
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Red-legged  Partridge  Alectoris  rufi 

Introduced  resident. 

Springtime  counts  from  30  estates  covering  53,823  acres  produced  a total  of  2,224  pair: 
(compared  with  2,631  pairs  in  1992).  The  highest  density  in  this  total  was  577  pairs  oi 
the  same  estate  mentioned  under  Grey  Partridge  compared  with  429  pairs  there  in  1 991 
(Norfolk  Partridge  Group/Game  Conservancy  Trust). 
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Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix 

Generally  decreasing  resident. 

Spring  counts  from  30  estates  covering  53,823  acres  produced  1,881  pairs  (compared 
with  1,807  pairs  in  1992).  The  highest  density  in  this  total  was  724  pairs  on  the  largest 
estate  compared  with  355  pairs  there  the  previous  year. 
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Sizeable  autumn/winter  coveys  at  Burnham  Market  24  Nov  and  30  Dec;  Warham  72 
coveys)  Sept;  Melton  Constable  19  Nov  and  20  Dec;  Swanton  Morley  28  Oct; 
■k  /annington  24  Dec  and  Thetford  Nunnery  30  Sept; 

' Norfolk  has  the  highest  density  of  this  species  in  the  country. 


uail  Coturnix  coturnix 

miner  visitor  in  very  variable  numbers;  sporadic  breeder. 

total  of  34+  spring  migrants,  but  secretive  habits  doubtless  mask  true  status:  An  early 
■d  at  Sheringham  March  12th  followed  by  April  records  at  Burnham  Norton  22nd  and 
s,  Sheringham  24th.  As  expected,  most  arrived  mid-May  to  mid-June  when  birds  at  a 
iher  15  sites  including  3 calling  Choseley,  2 Cley,  2 Gimingham  and  singles  else- 
lere.  At  Welney  2 calling  for  a single  day  in  Aug  when  5 calling  in  Haveringland  area. 


leasant  Phasianus  colchicus 

troduced  resident. 

pulation  dominated  by  large-scale  releases  into  the  wild  each  year  of  artificially 
ired  birds  for  sporting  puposes. 
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olden  Pheasant  Chrysolophus  pictus 

troduced  resident  to  Breckland  and  Sandringham  area. 

scorning  increasingly  elusive  away  from  Breckland  stronghold.  Highest  numbers  at 
ch  site;  Brettenham  Heath7,  Croxton  Heath  2,  Downham  Market.  East  Wretham  13, 
)e  Rough  2,  Swaffham,  Thetford  3,  Wayland  Wood  28,  West  Harling  Heath  7 and 
olferton/Sandringham  3. 


jater  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus 

? creasing  summer  resident;  also  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 
oderate  numbers  during  first-winter  period,  mainly  at  coastal  and  Broads  locations, 
th  multiple  sightings  at  Burnham  Norton  2,  Cley  6,  Holme  2,  Snettisham  5 and 
tchwell  4. 

During  breeding  season  squealing  calls  usually  only  indication  of  presence.  In  tact 
icks  seen  only  at  Martham  Broad,  Surlingham  Church  Marsh,  Welney  (a  downy  chick 
u the  very  late  date  of  Sept  19th)  and  Weyboume.  Additional  summering  birds  at 
orsey,  Strumpshaw,  Woodbastwick  and  Titchwell. 

In  second-winter  period  some  totals  impressive:  Burnham  Norton  2.  Burnham  Overy 
aithe  2,  Catfield  Fen  6 (one  became  a Marsh  Harrier  victim),  Holkham  2.  Holme  23. 
orsey  6,  How  Hill  3,  Ranworth  3.  Snettisham  5.  Swanton  Morley  GP  2.  Titchwell  10; 
' so  singles  elsewhere.  Holme  counts  were  obtained  with  the  aid  of  a tape  lure  during  a 
rvey  in  Nov.  Do  other  reedbeds  hold  such  surprises? 

Also  recorded  at  the  following  inland  sites  (away  from  Broads  and  Fens):  Briston. 
^lney  GP,  Corpusty,  Felbrigg  Lake,  West  Acre  and  in  Brecks  at  Santon  Downham, 
letford  Nunnery  lakes  and  Thompson  Water. 


Dotted  Crake 


Porzana  porzana 


issage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Formerly  a summer  visitor. 

casualty  beneath  wires  at  Welney  July  22nd  has  been  preserved.  The  sole  record  ot  a 
' rd  becoming  decidedly  scarce  with  only  2 occurrences  since  1989. 
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Gallinula  chloropi 


Moorhen 

Widespread  and  abundant  resident.  Immigrants  in  autumn. 

Only  breeding  totals  received  were  Blakeney  Freshes  32  pairs  and  Cley  48  pairs. 

Concentrations  at  Thetford  Nunnery  20  Jan;  Wiveton-Glandford  (river  Glaven) 
Feb;  Flitcham  30  Aug;  Blakeney  25;  Burnham  Norton  24  and  Salthouse  35  all  No> 
Blickling  Lake  23;  Holkham  Park  Lake  50;  Holkham  NNR  107;  Salthouse  61  an 
Welney  55  all  Dec. 


Fulica  atr 


Coot 

Resident  and  winter  visitor. 

Counts  exceeding  100  are  listed: 

In  first-winter  period  Cantley  BF  140  Jan;  Carrow  (Norwich)  107  Jan;  Holkham  Par 
171  Jan  and  120  Feb;  Holkham  NNR  253  Jan,  176  Feb  and  163  March;  Sennowe  Par 
240  Jan;  Titchwell  100  Jan;  Welney  973  Jan,  1044  Feb,  757  March  and  390  April. 

Breeding  numbers  at  Cley  26  pairs;  at  Holkham  NNR  175  pairs;  at  Titchwell  10  pair 
and  at  Welney  40+  pairs. 

Autumn  totals  impressive  including  Hardley  Flood  600  Aug;  Hickling  141  Oct,  19 
Nov  and  190  Dec;  Martham  Broad  100  Dec;  Holkham  Park  245  Aug,  406  Sept,  386  Oct 
221  Nov  and  450  Dec;  Holme  127  Nov;  Snettisham  180  Oct,  219  Nov  and  154  Dec 
Sennowe  Park  290  Sept  and  355  Oct;  Swanton  Morley  GP  120  Nov;  Pentney  GP  36( 
Oct  and  460  Dec;  Tottenhill  GP  284  Sept  and  Welney  1 10  July,  103  Aug.  1 12  Sept,  44 
Oct,  859  Nov  and  869  Dec. 

Long  gone  are  the  days  when  2500+  Coots  regularly  wintered  at  Hickling;  in  fact  oi 
7th  Jan  1942  eight  guns  killed  1000  in  three  hours. 


Gras  gru, 


Crane 

Former  vagrant.  A colony  has  been  resident  in  Broadland  since  1979. 

The  Broadland  group  of  7 present  since  mid-Oct  1992  increased  to  8 from  Jan  23rd  anc 
may  have  included  one  over  Cley  Jan  1 1th  and  later  at  Field  Dailing  12th-  14th.  A singl 
group  of  9 formed  from  Oct  30th  onwards. 
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Oystercatcher  Haemaptopus  ostralegus 

Widespread  breeder  both  along  coast  and  inland.  Also  passage  migrant  and  winter 
visitor  with  largest  gatherings  on  the  Wash. 

Low  numbers  in  first  winter  period  associated  with  depleted  cockle  and  mussel  stocks  in  ^ 
the  Wash  resulted  in  some  mortality.  An  increase  in  grassland  feeding  and  counts  of  59 
Sheringham  GC,  220  Holkham  NNR  fresh  marshes,  210  Hunstanton  Pitch  & Putt  and 
500  Ken  Hill  grazing  marsh.  Sample  catches  of  birds  by  the  Wash  Wader  Ringing  j 
Group  in  late  March/April  found  50%  of  birds  in  arrested  moult  and  with  low  body 
weights.  There  appeared  to  be  some  recovery  in  numbers  during  the  second  winter 
period. 

Monthly  maxima  at  Snettisham  2500  Jan  (the  lowest  Jan  count  since  1972),  3350 
Feb.  2950  March,  2100  April,  1320  May,  952  June,  2890  July,  8000  Aug,  9200  Sept. 
6530  Oct,  8000  Nov  and  6520  Dec.  Albino  individual(s)  again  recorded  at  Snettisham 
and  Hunstanton.  Other  substantial  gatherings  at  Breydon  376  March  and  372  July, 
Blakeney  Harbour  900  Sept,  Warham  1061  Sept,  Wells  351  Jan  and  Gore  Point  2550 
Feb. 

A country  breeding  total  of  608  pairs,  the  vast  majority  along  the  coastal  strip,  but 
including  48+  pairs  at  inland  sites.  Largest  concentrations  of  breeders  at  Blakeney  Point 
(178  pairs),  Scolt  Head  Island  (59  pairs)  and  the  Wash  Trial  Bund  (39  pairs).  An 
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venturous  pair  at  Breydon  nested  on  the  top  of  a post  marking  the  main  channel. 
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Black-winged  Stilt  ( N . Borrow ) 


aack-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 

igrant  mostly  in  late  spring/summer.  Bred  at  Holme  19X7. 

lardley  Flood  May  4th  (DL  MB)  followed  by  a long  staying,  well  observed,  individual 
itially  at  Snettisham  Pits  Aug  1 8th-2 1st  (PF  et  al  ),  but  spending  from  Sept  16th  to 
eec  31st  at  Titchwell/Thornham  with  brief  appearances  at  Hunstanton  Aug  26th-27th. 
. jolt  Head  first  half  Sept  and  Oct  10th,  Holme  Sept  18th  and  Oct  14th- 18th.  An  almost 
lique  occurence  although  this  elegant  wader  overwintered  in  Lines  in  1968/9. 


,vocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta 

t miner  visitor  breeding  since  1977.  Scarce  but  increasing  in  winter. 
nail  numbers  in  the  winter  months  when  1-4  Breydon  (Jan,  Feb  and  Dec),  1-6  Cley 
an,  Feb),  Titchwell  (Jan.  Feb),  1-4  Snettisham  (Jan.  Feb  and  Dec  ) and  Ousemouth  24 
ebb  27th. 

A minimum  of  174  pairs  on  territory.  Results  not  available  from  all  sites,  but  at 
althouse  Foxes  predated  all  chicks;  48  pairs  at  Cley  reared  42  young;  28  pairs  at 
olkham;  30  pairs  Titchwell  reared  35  young  and  5 pairs  Holme  reared  18  young, 
argest  spring  gatherings:  134  Cley  Marsh  28th  and  80-90  Ousemouth  March  14th-28th. 

Post-breeding  assemblies  included  80  at  Titchwell  in  July.  The  Terrington 
liarsh/Ousemouth/Wootton  area  again  attracted  large  numbers  on  the  tidal  flats,  these 
irds  sometimes  spending  high  tide  periods  swimming  at  sea  in  a raft;  peak  counts  were 
555  July,  280  Aug  6th  and  150  Sept  3rd. 

Away  from  traditional  sites  2 east  at  Paston  June  12th.  4 west  Aug  8th  and  3 west 
c .ug  19th  at  Sheringham.  Inland:  2 at  Buckenham  May  14th/ 15th  and  singles  at  Welney 
lay  12th  and  21st/22nd. 


Burhinus  oedicnemus 

tone  Curlew' 

reeding  summer  visitor  almost  restricted  to  Breckland. 

irst  at  Stanford  Health  Feb  25th.  but  main  arrival  probably  not  until  March  15th/ 16th 
hen  seen  at  Weeting  Heath.  Bodney  and  Hilborough.  A total  of  45  pairs  bred  in  the 
lorfolk  Breck  with  a further  2 pairs  elsewhere. 
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Post-breeding  flocking  at  one  locality  produced  counts  of  24  Aug  19th,  43  Sept  22nf  ^ 
and  41  Oct  18th  with  the  last  5 birds  Nov  17th.  Just  one  observed  away  from  tradition; 
sites:  a colour-ringed  bird  at  Gun  Hill,  Burnham  Overy,  July  17th. 


Glareola  maldivarur 


till 


Oriental  Pratincole 
Vagrant  from  Asia. 

One  present  on  horse  paddocks  and  arable  at  Gimingham  from  May  14th  - identity  cor 
firmed  May  18th  (DJH  DN  et  al ).  Remained  until  12.30  hrs  June  3rd  when  it  flew  ol  ^ 
west,  later  being  seen  at  Weybourne,  also  flying  west,  at  13.00  hrs.  Next  day,  June  4th,  i 
appeared  at  Halfway  House,  Blakeney  Point,  08.00  to  10.15  hrs  when  it  headed  west 
The  following  day,  June  5th,  it  was  located  at  Burnham  Norton  where  it  remained  unti 
June  21st  before  re-appearing  at  the  same  site  July  13th  to  Aug  13th  then  moving  t< 
Titchwell  Aug  14th  to  17th  where  it  occasionally  visited  Thornham  saltings.  What  wa 
presumably  the  same  bird  appeared  at  Pevensey  Levels  (E.  Sussex)  Aug  29th  anc 
Havergate  Island  (Suffolk)  Sept  4th  and  19ih. 

Although  1993  produced  some  phenomenal  birds  this  will  remain,  for  wader  buff 
particularly,  one  that  really  stood  out.  Only  the  third  British  example  and  all  three  hav( 
been  very  long  stayers.  Previous  individuals  were  in  Suffolk/Essex  1981  and  in  Ken 
1988.  See  page  131 


Charadrius  dubius 


alb 


Little  Ringed  Plover 
Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Recorded  between  March  1 1th  (Cley)  although  not  widespread  until  the  month-end,  an 
Sept  12th  (Titchwell).  A total  of  41  pairs  reported  on  territory,  but  little  information 
available  on  breeding  success.  Failure  at  one  site  due  to  excavation/landscaping  work 
while  Kestrels  predated  chicks  at  another  site. 

Only  small  concentrations  in  spring  including  6 Surlingham  and  7 Buckenham  in 
May  and  up  to  8 Cley  April/May.  Return  movements  peaked  in  July,  largest  gatherings 
being  21  Cantley  BF  July  10th,  6 Hickling  July  9th,  8-10  Cley  June/July  and  still  6 Sept 
1st,  15  Holkham  July,  6 Holme  Aug  1st,  8 King’s  Lynn  BF  July  23rd,  9 Wissington  BF 
July  30th  and  6 Sennowe  Park  June  24th. 
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Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula 

Summer  visitor  breeding  at  the  coast  with  a small  element  in  Breckland;  also  a pas- 
sage migrant  ( including  the  Arctic  race  tundrae)  and  winter  visitor. 

A breeding  survey  found  422  pairs,  the  vast  majority  along  the  coastal  strip  although 
15+  inland  (9  of  the  latter  in  Breckland).  Main  concentrations  at  Blakeney  Point  (55 
pairs),  Scolt  Head  Island  (74  pairs)  and  Snettisham/Heacham  (59  pairs).  Further  details 
of  both  Oystercatcher  and  Ringed  Plover  breeding  census  appear  in  Norfolk  Bird  Club 
Bulletin  No  6. 

Peak  spring  counts  of  the  Arctic  race  tundrae  were  366  Breydon  May  22nd,  23 
Buckenham  May  26th/27th,  29  Hickling  May  29th,  80  Cley  in  May,  16  Holkham  in 
May,  107  Holrpe  May  6th,  100  Snettisham  May  23rd,  30  Lynn  Point  May  8th  and  28 
Welney  May  26th.  Passage  continued  on  a smaller  scale  until  first  week  in  June. 

Returning  migrants  in  good  numbers  at  several  sites  Aug/Sept  with  peak  counts  of 
351  Breydon,  250  Blakeney  Point,  166  Holkham  Bay,  400  Brancaster/Scolt,  352 
Titchwell,  260  Holme,  520  Snettisham  and  95  Terrington  Marsh. 

Wintering  numbers  much  lower  with  the  largest  gatherings  57  Blakeney  harbour  Dec, 
65  Burnham  Overy  harbour  Jan  and  23  Titchwell  Jan.  A partial  albino  Sheringham  Aug 
23rd. 
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C ha  rad ri  us  a I exandrinus 


^ptitish  Plover 
ion  rce  but  annual  passage  migrant,  exceptional  in  winter. 

larked  improvement  on  last  year’s  disappointing  showing:  an  early  male  appeared  at 
ydon  March  28th  (ADB  PRA),  the  second  March  record  for  the  county.  A female  at 
same  site  May  28th  (PRA).  Elsewhere  another  female,  at  Cley,  April  9th  (ETM 
,G  et  at ) with  one  June  25th  (MSR).  A rare  inland  record  of  a male  Welney  April  9th 
K et  al ).  Just  one  on  autumn  passage:  Hickling  Aug  22nd  (JH). 
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t:terel  Charadrius  morinellus 

rce  but  annual  passage  migrant.  Has  wintered. 

light  movement  during  May  commencing  with  a female  in  Happisburgh/ 
xham/Horsey  area  on  2nd  followed  by  2 at  Bacton/Paston  on  6th,  3 Horsey/ 
xham  on  9th  and  a single  on  16th/ 17th.  Another  at  Weybourne/Salthouse  May  20th. 
An  early  autumn  juvenile  Titchwell  Aug  8th  was  probably  the  bird  on  Holme  beach 
r the  same  day.  This  was  followed  by  3 juveniles  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  Sept  7th, 
north-west  at  Waxham  Sept  8th  followed  by  a juvenile  at  the  same  site  Sept  15th, 
latter  possibly  the  individual  at  Horsey  Sept  18th-20th.  Also  singles  at  Cley  Sept 
hh  and  Sheringham/Weybourne  Sept  25th. 
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Idden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria 

sage  migrant  and  winter  visitor 

:orded  up  to  May  15th  (Buckenham)  with  returning  migrants  from  June  30th  (Cley). 
ated  June  sightings  at  Salthouse  on  3rd  and  Blakeney  Point  8th- 10th.  A noticeable 
val  by  mid-July  with  small  movements  regularly  observed  from  North  coast  sites 
ing  July/Aug,  but  only  infrequently  later  in  autumn. 

Widespread  in  winter,  the  largest  gatherings  (those  over  1000)  appearing  at  Breydon 
esre  4800  Feb,  5000  March,  6000  Oct  and  5400  Dec;  Ludham  2000  Oct  and  3000 
w;  Buxton  2000  Feb;  Paston/Mundesley  2000  Dec;  North  Walsham  3500  Oct; 
cfchwell  4000  Feb  and  1500  Nov;  Holme  2900  Feb  and  1450  Dec:  Snettisham  2000 
and  1500  Nov;  Daffy  Green  2000  Jan  and  Wereham  1800  Dec. 
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eey  Plover  Pluvialis  squcitarola 

<sage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

:i  Wash  at  Snettisham  held  170  Jan,  150  Feb,  250  March.  800  April,  3100  May.  20 
e,  8 July,  1050  Aug,  280  Sept,  535  Oct  and  300  Nov.  Other  major  counts  from 
■vydon  where  1 14  Jan,  84  May  and  84  Dec;  Blakeney  Harbour  103  Feb  and  131  Oct; 
irham  287  Feb;  Wells  Harbour  113  Jan;  Holkham  Bay  228  Oct;  Scolt 
id/Brancaster  Harbour  200  May  and  450  Sept;  Titchwell  705  Aug:  Holme  2000  Feb. 
: 10  March.  1900  April.  780  May  and  740  Dec  and  Fynn  Point  510  Sept. 

Westerly  autumn  movements  off  Sheringham  peaked  at  1 30  Aug  23rd. 

A number  of  inland  records:  Buckenham/Cantley  69  Jan  25th-31st;  Cantley  BF  May 
; Hardley  Flood  2 May  15th;  Hickling  May  2nd.  8th.  14th  and  July  30th;  Ludham  2 
v 5th;  Pentney  GP  Feb  21st/22nd;  Thetford  Nunnery  lakes  Aug  23rd  and  Welney  Jan 
id.  Feb  14th.  March  15th.  April  25th.  during  12  dates  May  5th  to  June  1st  with  maxi- 
m of  10  May  17th  and  10  dates  Sept  to  Nov  with  a maximum  of  1 1 Sept  20th. 

c liable  Plover  Chettusia  gregaria 

grant  from  south-east  Russia. 

adult  in  full  breeding  plumage  entertained  many  visitors  during  its  lengthy  stay  in 
county  After  visiting  Cley  April  21st  to  23rd  (TM  SRM  et  al ) it  moved  to  Holkham 
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Freshmarshes  April  24th  to  29th  (RP  A1B  et  al ) and  Burnham  Norton  April  30th  (VI 
After  a period  in  Lines  presumably  the  same  bird  was  relocated  at  North  Wootton  M 
18th  to  20th  (PR  RAI).  During  its  stay  the  bird  was  frequently  in  dispute  with  territor 
Lapwings.  The  fourth  county  record  and  the  first  in  spring. 


Lapwing  Vanellus  vanell 

Declining  breeder.  Also  a passage  migrant  and  increasing  winter  visitor. 

Relatively  low  numbers  in  Jan,  the  largest  flock  reported  3000  Daffy  Green,  but  a F 
influx  produced  counts  of  14,700  Breydon,  2500  Titchwell,  5000  Snettisham  and  60' 
Welney  where  also  2000  in  March. 

Latter  part  of  year  saw  exceptional  numbers  at  Breydon:  13,200  Nov  and  36,0( 
Dec;  Ludham  5500  Oct  and  6000  Nov;  St.  John's  Fen  2000  Nov;  West  Caister  25( 
Dec,  Paston  2000  Dec;  Lynn  Point  2500  Oct  and  finally  Welney  3000  Oct  and  25(  jfle 
Nov. 

Visible  migration  recorded  at  Sheringham  when  1600  east  March  8th  and  in 
autumn  when  westerly  movements  included  220  Sept  29th,  300  Sept  30th,  500  Oct  15 
and  400  Nov  23rd.  At  Holme  westerly  movements  of  2000  Sept  29th  and  2100  ne 
day. 

A total  of  388  breeding  pairs  on  the  coastal  marshes  Snettisham  to  Kelling  includii 
the  largest  concentration  of  240  pairs  at  Holkham  NNR.  Another  134  pairs  reported 
inland  sites  although  this  total  by  no  means  comprehensive.  Largest  groups:  57  pai 
Welney,  34  pairs  Gooderstone,  18  pairs  Stanford  Battle  Area  and  15  pairs  Surlingham. 
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Knot  Calidris  canuti 

Passage  migrant,  winter  visitor  and  non-breeding  summer  visitor. 

The  huge  numbers  frequenting  the  Wash  and  north-west  Norfolk  coast  resulted  in 
number  of  impressive  high-tide  roost  counts.  The  most  consistent  site  at  Snettisham  he 

45.000  Jan,  32,200  Feb,  15,000  March,  8000  April,  2000  May,  1800  June,  4850  Jul 

27.000  Aug,  25,500  Sept,  70,000  Oct,  75,000  Nov  and  32,400  Dec.  At  Holme  (Goi 
Point)  70,000  Sept  and  a staggering  150,000  to  200,000  Oct  16th  with  20,000  No 
Nearby  Titchwell  produced  counts  of  15,000  Aug,  42,000  Sept,  22,000  Oct  and  15,00 
Nov.  There  is  likely  to  be  much  interchange  of  birds  between  these  sites. 

Other  counts  from  Breydon  where  277  Jan,  220  Nov  and  203  Dec;  Blakeney  harbor 
300  Jan,  120  Nov  and  210  Dec;  Warham  6000  Jan,  4200  Nov  and  3050  Dec  and  Sco 
Head  940  March. 

Coastal  movements  observed  at  Sheringham:  580  east  July  20th,  1 10  west  and  20 
east  Aug  30th,  240  west  and  40  east  Aug  31st  and  200  east  Sept  3rd. 

Despite  massive  coastal  gatherings  scarce  inland.  Noted  at  Buckenham  where  2 Ma 
8th;  Hickling  April  17th,  2 May  11th,  3 May  12th,  May  14th  and  Aug  21st;  Lyn  ami 
Easthaugh  GP  May  14th;  Wissington  BF  Sept  4th  and  Welney  May  1 1th/  12th.  2 Ma  am 
27th,  July  9th/ 10th,  Oct  24th  and  Nov  13th. 
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Calidris  alh 


Sanderling 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Largest  numbers  during  passage  periods  in  May  and  Aug  with  smaller  numbers  over  ^ 
wintering  particularly  on  the  more  sandy  stretches  of  coast.  Favoured  areas  includei 
Breydon  where  41  in  winter  months;  Winterton  45  Nov;  Holkham  Bay  85  Jan.  223  May 
48  July,  236  Aug,  168  Sept,  140  Oct  and  69  Dec;  Titchwell  130  Jan,  105  May,  125  Aug 
1 13  Sept  and  100  Oct;  Thornham  100  Aug  and  120  Oct;  Holme  (Gore  Point)  79  Jan,  14( 
Feb,  326  March,  409  April,  603  May,  314  July,  434  Aug,  370  Sept,  197  Oct,  240  No> 
and  175  Dec  and  Hunstanton  80  May,  1 13  Sept  and  100  Oct.  At  Snettisham  105  Jan.  3' 
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, 6 March,  160  April,  250  May,  1030  July,  1940  Aug,  600  Sept,  160  Oct  and  68  Dec. 
)nly  coastal  movement  of  any  significance  from  Sheringham:  60  east  July  20th. 

V spate  of  inland  records  during  first  half  of  May;  when  recorded  at  Buckenham 
i,  Hickling  14th,  Pentney  GP  2 on  1 2th/ 1 4th,  Wissington  BF  8th  with  2 on  13th  and 
ney  1st  with  3 on  12th. 


lipalmated  Sandpiper 
rant  from  North  America. 

2:  Hickling  May  8th/9th;  not  8th  to  10th  as  indicated  in  1992  NBR. 


Calidris  pusilla 
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-necked  Stint 


Calidris  rujicoUis 


rant  from  Siberia 

2:  Cley  adult  July  29th  to  Aug  3rd,  not  Aug  2nd/3rd  as  in  1992  NBR. 


ile  Stint  Calidris  minuta 

sage  migrant , scarce  in  spring.  Fluctuating  numbers  in  autumn , rare  in  winter. 
isolated  occurance  on  Jan  3rd  at  Titchwell  followed  by  4 early  spring  migrants  there 
il  23rd.  A typical  light  spring  movement  noted  at  Breydon  2 May  15th;  Berney  May 
i-22nd  and  28th;  Buckenham  May  4th  and  25th;  Hickling  May  10th-26th  maximum 
illowed  by  a straggler  June  14th;  Cley  May  14th,  26th-31st  and  June  6th-9th; 
kkham  May  10th  and  June  8th;  Titchwell  2 May  1 8th-2 1 st;  Welney  May  9th/ 10th  and 
ay  12th. 

:irst  returning  adult  appeared  at  Titchwell  July  7th  with  a rather  weak  passage 
ughout  July/Aug  and  larger  numbers  during  Sept.  Recorded  at  Breydon  July  10th  to 
1 1th  max  19  Sept  13th;  Cantley  BF  max  26  Sept  13th;  Hickling  from  July  14th  max 
\>ept  1 0th/ 1 Ith;  Salthouse  max  29  Oct  2nd;  Cley  from  July  17th  max  65  Sept  9th  with 
ither  wave  of  migrants  in  third  week  of  Sept  when  42  on  21st;  Blakeney  Point  max  2 
, 5 Aug  and  9 Sept;  Holkham  max  37  Sept  with  10  Holkham  Bay  Sept  19th; 
hwell  max  29  Aug,  41  Sept  and  10  Oct;  Holme  max  2 July,  5 Aug.  16  Sept  and  3 
.;  Snettisham  max  2 Aug  and  8 Sept;  Lynn  Point  max  2 Aug.  23  Sept  19th  and  2 Oct 
:;  King’s  Lynn  BF  July  21st  to  Sept  6th  max  5 Aug  27th/29th;  Wissington  BF  Aug 
I i to  Sept  13th  max  7 Sept  5th  with  2 Oct  3rd  and  Welney  Aug  23rd  to  Oct  6th  max  9 
t 4th- 1 1th  with  a single  Oct  18th. 

\ few  lingered  into  Nov  when  singles  at  Snettisham  7th,  Titchwell  12th  and  Cley 
: l.  Very  small  numbers  (under  5)  also  recorded  at  1 1 other  localities  during  autumn 
»age. 

Calidris  temminckii 


nminck’s  Stint 
! sage  migrant , more  frequent  in  spring. 

noderate  spring-passage  at  favoured  sites  commencing  early  May  and  involving 
oably  13  birds.  At  Hickling  4 May  6th-9th.  3 May  10th  and  singles  May  11th.  14th 
„ 29th.  Berney  May  18th.  Buckenham  May  26th-29th.  Cley  May  6th-9th  and  another 

y 29th-3 1 st,  Titchwell  May  7th/8th  and  another  May  25th-29th  and  Welney  May  6th 
another  May  8th- 14th. 

(Return  passage  involved  singles  at  Cley  July  16th.  Aug  2nd  and  7th  and  Sept  13th; 
nham  Norton  Aug  3rd  and  Titchwell  Aug  22nd. 

irrd’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii 

» rant  from  North  America. 

adult  at  the  high  tide  roost  Snettisham  Pits  Aug  19th-22nd  (PJH  JBK  et  al ) was  the 
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ninth  county  record.  It  followed  one  at  Cantley  in  1992  almost  to  the  day.  One 
Titchwell  Aug  25th  (DEH  TRD)  may  have  been  the  same  bird. 


Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melcuu  \ 

Vagrant  from  North  America/Siberia.  Almost  annual  in  autumn,  rare  in  spring  ii,  \ 
summer. 

Only  two  records  and  suprisingly  both  on  spring  passage:  Salthouse  April  29th  ( R<d 
RC  et  al ) and  Holme  May  1 3th/ 1 4th  (NL  et  al ). 

Curlew  Sandpiper  Calidris  ferragi  i 

Autumn  passage  migrant  in  fluctuating  numbers;  scarce  in  spring. 

An  early  migrant  at  Cley  April  25th  followed  by  regular  sightings  there  of  1-4  May  i 
to  June  2nd.  Also  at  Breydon:  1-4  May  4th,  20th,  29th  and  June  6th;  Buckenham  ton 
8th;  Hickling  1-3  May  10th,  13th,  18th  and  25th;  Titchwell  1-3  May  4th- 13th  and  2ji  i 
and  Welney  May  8th- 10th. 

As  usual  adutlts  appeared  in  July,  the  first  at  Breydon  and  Blakeney  Point  on  h 
becoming  more  widespread  by  the  third  week  but  most  sites  - apart  from  Breydo  - ! 
recording  rather  low  numbers  during  Aug/Sept.  Peak  totals  for  each  locality:  Breydorkf , 
Aug  and  69  Sept  1 1th;  Cantley  BF  8 Aug  27th/29th  and  1 1 Sept  3rd/7th;  Hickling  3 J^  i 
and  7 Sept;  Cley  16  July,  40  Aug  and  12  Sept;  Blakeney  Point/harbour  5 July,  10  />., 
and  20  Sept;  Holkham  1 1 Aug  and  8 Sept;  Titchwell  8 July,  20  Aug,  10  Sept  and  3 <t 
with  a straggler  Nov  4th-6th;  Holme  6 Sept  4th/6th;  Snettisham  8 Aug  20th/21st  and 
Sept  3rd;  Wissington  BF  4 Aug  28th  and  7 Sept  3rd.  Smaller  numbers  at  8 additicaL 
localities. 

Purple  Sandpiper  Calidris  maritm 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Extreme  dates  May  1 5th- 1 7th  (Blakeney  Point)  and  August  1 1 th/ 1 2th  (Cley)  with| 
isolated  record  from  Titchwell  July  10th.  First  obvious  autumn  arrival  in  late  Aug  wli 
noted  at  Snettisham  20th,  Blakeney  Point  21st  and  Sheringham  22nd. 

Most  regular  wintering  sites  included  Walcott/Paston  5 Jan,  6 Feb,  5 March,  2 Ap£ 

4 May  (last  on  8th),  one  Aug-Oct,  3 Nov/Dec;  Overstrand  2 Jan-March  and  2 CP 
Titchwell  4 Jan/Feb,  3 March,  2 April  and  2 Sept-Dec;  Heacham-Hunstanton  1 1 Jan 
Feb,  12  March,  13  April,  one  Oct  and  12  Nov/Dec. 

Also  reported  from  9 additional  sites  but  in  very  small  and  irregular  numbers. 

Dunlin  Calidris  alpm* 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Non-breeders  in  summer. 

Fargest  numbers  at  Snettisham:  3010  Jan,  500  Feb,  1000  March,  5000  April.  2000  Ml 
330  June,  7560  July,  4760  Aug,  6700  Sept,  3000  Oct/Nov  and  2010  Dec.  Other  sizeaiv  i 
gatherings  at  Breydon  1400  Jan,  2100  Nov  and  1800  Dec;  Titchwell  2200  Nov  12 
Holme  414  April  and  435  Dec;  Hunstanton  3000  Oct  and  Fynn  Point  2000  Feb. 

Targe  numbers  frequent  the  saltings  and  creeks  and  harbours  along  the  North  coastwt 
shown  by  the  following  counts:  Blakeney  Harbour  570  Jan,  540  Feb,  60  April.  300  Jul 
500  Sept,  750  Oct,  400  Nov  and  500  Dec;  Warham  515  Jan,  429  Feb,  86  April,  480  d(4 
310  Nov  and  626  Dec  and  Brancaster  Harbour/Scolt  Head  145  Jan.  700  Feb.  230  ApP* 
300  May,  250  July,  800  Sept,  345  Oct,  470  Nov  and  500  Dec.  Additional  birds  vni 
Wells,  Burnham  Overy  and  Thornham  harbours. 

Non-tidal  and  inland  areas  also  produced  significant  totals  particularly  during  psbt ' 
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e periods:  Cantley  BF  60  Sept  5th;  Ludham  48  Nov  16th  on  flooded  marshes; 
kling  33  May  and  78  Sept;  Cley  130  March,  70  May,  25  July,  400  Aug,  1 19  Sept,  72 
and  39  Nov;  Holkham  NNR  grazing  marshes  173  Jan,  257  March  and  Welney  85 
,116  Feb  and  30  April. 

A series  of  westerly  movements  at  Sheringham:  500  Jan  3rd,  1 10  July  12th,  240  Aug 
d,  180  Sept  4th  and  330  Oct  15th.  Also  1 15  west  Paston  Sept  4th. 

lidris  sp 

unidentified  wader  at  Cley  Nov  8th- 14th  and  Nov  26th-30th  had  characteristics  of 
h Dunlin  and  Purple  Sandpiper.  It  was  considered  likely  to  be  a hybrid. 

)ad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus 

?rant  from  North  Eurasia 

o more  occurrences  brings  the  country  total  to  43:  Breydon,  almost  statutory  nowa- 
'S,  May  7th- 1 4th  (PRA  BB  el  al  ) followed  by  a juvenile  at  Cley/Blakeney  harbour 
)t  8th-  12th  (MAG  AMS  et  al ) the  latter  bird  was  much  appreciated  as  this  plumage  is 
fly  seen  in  Britain. 


ff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites  subruficollis 

qrant  from  North  America 

uvenile  made  a brief  40  minute  appearance  at  Cley  Aug  22nd  (TCD  et  al ),  the  25th 
inty  record. 
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ff  Philomachus  pugnax 

'ing  passage  often  well  marked  with  impressive  leks.  Also  autumn  passage  migrant 
1 winter  visitor.  Has  bred. 

ntering  birds  at  Breydon  5 Jan/Feb  and  Dec;  Cantley  28  Feb  25th;  Hickling  Jan  4th: 
thouse  32  Feb  27th;  Cley/Glaven  marshes  14  Feb.  13  Nov  and  27  Dec:  Blakeney 
ishes  Jan  10th;  Stiffkey  36  Feb  7th:  Holkham  3 Jan.  42  Feb  14th;  Burnham  Norton 
c:  Titchwell  29  Jan,  48  Feb  and  24  Dec:  Thornham  3 Jan  27th:  Holme  3 Jan  and 
flney  only  small  numbers  due  to  deep  flooding  7 Jan,  6 Feb  and  7 Dec. 

Reasonable  numbers  at  some  sites  during  March,  but  the  expected  April/May  passage 
led  to  develop.  Peak  counts  from  the  most  favoured  localities  were 
ckenham/Cantley  42  March,  18  May;  Cley  40  March,  16  April  and  4 May:  Holkham 
JR  9 March.  46  April  and  14  May;  Titchwell  44  March  and  20  April;  Holme  21 
irch,  10  April  and  one  May;  Welney  43  March.  14  April  and  27  May  and  Hardley 
>od  17  March.  Very  small  numbers  (1-6)  recorded  erratically  at  1 1 other  sites  in  the 
irch-May  period.  Scarce  during  June  w ith  just  1-2  birds  at  4 sites. 

Only  moderate  numbers  on  autumn  passage  with  only  two  localities  attaining  three 
ure  gatherings:  Titchwell  20  July,  38  Aug.  104  Sept.  1 19  Oct  and  75  Nov  and  Welney 
July,  72  Aug,  123  Sept,  85  Oct  and  1 1 Nov  - deep  flooding  here  reduced  counts  from 
d-Oct.  Other  main  sites:  Cley  34  July.  50  Aug.  45  Sept.  9 Oct  and  4 Nov:  Holkham 
<R  19  July.  22  Aug.  1 1 Sept  and  Burnham  Norton  35  July,  39  Aug  and  13  Sept.  In 
dition  isolated  high  counts  at  Caister  GC  16  Sept  15th.  Cantley  42  Sept  3rd, 
>rsey/West  Somerton  28  Sept  30th.  Cockthorpe  30  Nov  13th  and  Binham  19  Oct  _ 7th. 
tall  numbers  (1-11)  irregularly  at  19  other  localities. 

ek  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus 

’ssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor,  declining. 

sported  up  to  May  23rd  (Holme),  a particularly  late  date  with  just  one  othet  Ma\ 
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record  at  Barnham  Broom  Common  on  2nd.  First  autumn  migrants  arrived  Berney  5 1 
1 8th  and  Cley  next  day. 

Recorded  at  32  sites,  mostly  1-2  birds,  but  4 each  at  Ludham  Oct  7th.  Wells  Oct  _ i 
and  Cantley  Nov  24th;  also  Holme  6 Oct  29th.  One  at  West  Somerton  taken  ba 
Sparrowhawk. 

Snipe  Gallinago  gallvh  ) 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor;  decreasing  as  a breeder. 

A county  total  of  135  ‘drumming’  birds  included  43  drummers  on  the  coastal  graz|j 
marshes  between  Snettisham  and  Keliing  and  a reduction  to  72  drummers  on  j 
Norfolk  length  of  the  Ouse  Washes  in  the  Welney  area.  Prolonged  winter  and  spn 
flooding  at  Welney  left  several  hundred  acres  of  Snipe  breeding  habitat  too  wet  and  vi 
retarded  vegetation  unsuitable  for  nesting.  Both  Kestrels  and  Sparrowhawks  were  tak$ 
breeding  Snipe  there. 

Strong  westerly  movements  during  the  autumn  again  observed  at  Holme  where  s 
Aug  18th,  210  Sept  21st,  140  Sept  29th  and  100  Sept  30th.  A small  westerly  passage# 
Sheringham  produced  counts  of  13  Nov  9th  and  14  Nov  24th. 

A very  wet  autumn  created  large  areas  of  ideal  feeding  habitat,  a situation  reflected 
the  greatly  increased  numbers  reported  during  the  Oct/Nov  period.  Largest  gatheri  ti 
were  from  Breydon/Berney  200  Nov;  St.  Benet’s  Level  Ludham  250  Oct  19th;  500 
31st  and  700  Nov  2nd;  How  Hill  89  Nov  7th  flying  north;  Bawburgh  200  Nov  2(o 
Sparham  70  Nov/Dec;  Cley  Green/River  Glaven  250  Nov  23rd;  Binham  50  Nov  22$, 
Holkham  NNR  246  Nov  and  122  Dec  and  Titchwell  66  Nov. 

An  RSPB  Survey  of  set-aside  land  revealed  very  small  numbers  feeding  on  whl< 
stubble,  ploughed  land  and  harvested  potato  and  sugarbeet  fields  during  Oct/No\fc 
possibly  encouraged  by  the  wet  conditions. 

Woodcock  Scolopax  rust  ids' 

Most  abundant  as  a Breckland  breeder.  Immigrants  from  the  Continent  in  autumn.  I 
Roding  birds  reported  from  Winterton,  Hickling,  Strumpshaw,  Upton  Fen,  Wroxhai 
Swanton  Hill,  Holkham  Park,  Dersingham.  Roydon  and  Syderstone.  Breeding  inforr* 
tion  severely  lacking.  Widespread  in  winter  (Jan,  Feb  and  Dec)  but  once  again  deal 
under-recorded.  Reported  from  25  sites  in  very  small  numbers  although  8 Hickling  El 
4th,  21  Bayfield  estate  Feb,  5 Kettlestone  Common  Nov,  5 Ringstead  Common  Novi' 
Roydon  Common  Dec  and  14  East  Wretham  on  roadside  at  dusk  Nov  7th. 

Autumn  immigration  commenced  early  with  singles  at  Sheringham  Sept  24th  a* 
Holme  on  28th.  General  influx  began  Oct  11th  with  a noticeable  surge  of  sightinp 
particularly  at  coastal  sites,  between  Oct  22nd  and  26th.  Multiple  records  at  this  tifc 
included  8-10  in  Yarmouth  cemetery,  12  Wells  East  Hills,  6 Holkham  NNR  and|l 
Holme. 

Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  linu\ 

Abundant  passage  migrant  and  also  a winter  visitor.  Breeding  stock  fast  decreasing,  .v 
Opening  months  of  the  year  produced  records  from  Breydon  32  Jan  and  27  Feb;  ClI 
Feb;  Burnham  Norton  4 Jan;  Brancaster  6 Feb;  Titchwell  1 I Jan  and  10  Feb;  Snettishifl 
Jan  and  Welney  1-5  Jan  also  a south-westerly  movement  of  85  Jan  24th  followed  by  2l 
Feb  1 1th- 14th  and  267  Feb  16th  as  the  spring  passage  of  islandica  commenced. 

Increasing  numbers  March/April  when  largest  gatherings  were  Breydon  22  Mari 
13th  and  31  April  23rd;  Cley  21  March  31st  and  210  April  10th;  Blakeney  harbour  | 
March  13th;  Titchwell  62  March  29th  and  29  April  I 1th;  Terrington  Marsh  778  Marl 
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h;  Snettisham  800  April  I Oth  (probably  the  Terrington  flock);  Welney  518  March 
h and  140  April  7th. 

An  easterly  movement  recorded  on  the  North  coast  with  flocks  of  220  Holkham  and 
) Holme  April  9th  and  a further  85  east  at  Holme  on  1 1th.  During  May  up  to  100  Cley 
l-4th  but  numbers  much  lower  elsewhere  with  10  Breydon,  12  Hickling,  12 
ckenham,  19  Holkham  NNR,  15  Brancaster  harbour,  20  Titchwell,  6 Holme.  8 
jttisham  and  26  Welney.  Low  numbers  in  June  apart  from  78  Cley. 

During  July  an  improvement  as  returning  passage  migrants/winter  visitors  appeared, 
tin  areas:  Breydon  176  July  31st,  209  Aug  13th,  408  Nov  6th.  568  Nov  12th  and  591 
c 18th  - these  figures  dwarfed  previous  site  counts  and  the  first  time  large  numbers 
/e  overwintered  here;  150  at  Halvergate  Dec  18th  and  35  there  on  28th  doubtless  part 
the  Breydon  group. 

Elsewhere:  Ludham  137  Oct  31st  on  flooded  fields  were  probably  Breydon  birds; 
;y  123  July  4th  down  to  12  Aug  25th;  Holkham  NNR  150  July  and  53  over  Wells 
->t  18th;  Titchwell  mostly  small  numbers,  but  23  Aug,  126  Sept  30th.  26  Oct  12th  and 
Nov  I 1th;  Terrington  Marsh  large  numbers  throughout  Aug  peaking  at  2340  Aug 
h an  estimated  3500  Aug  10th,  770  Sept  3rd  and  74  Nov  24th.  These  birds  normally 
ly  visible  on  a rising  tide.  Also  recorded  at  Welney  127  July  5th  down  to  19  Aug  with 
/eral  other  localities  noting  very  small  numbers. 

The  Wash  figures  completely  eclipse  the  previous  county  record  of  1084  at  Welney 
rrch  22nd  1989. 

Breeding  records  confined  to  Welney  where  3 territorial  pairs  present.  2 pairs  rearing 
:hicks  each  to  the  flying  stage.  "The  Ouse  Washes  have  been  prone  to  spring  flooding 
• over  15  years  and  breeding  Black-tailed  Godwits  could  disappear  ij  this  situation 
ntinues.  Sittce  1975  there  have  been  only  3 summers  without  flooding  and  the  godwit 
vulation  on  the  complete  length  of  the  washes  has  slumped  from  65  pairs  in  1972  to 
t 6 pairs  in  1993.  Efficient  agricultural  drainage,  urban  run-off  and  river  engineering 
>rks  are  thought  to  be  responsible  for  the  increased  frequency  of  summer  flooding 
lich  ruins  the  breeding  season  for  waders"  (British  Wildlife  June  1993  Vol  14:5). 
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ir-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  lapponica 

ssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor ; also  non-breeders  in  summer. 

rgest  numbers  as  usual  on  the  west  side  of  the  county:  Snettisham  3500  Jan.  4100 
b,  500  March,  1500  April.  310  May,  300  June.  430  July,  1 100  Aug.  1540  Sept.  5000 
:t,  2000  Nov  and  3500  Dec.  Large  flocks  also  frequently  at  Holme  (Gore  Point):  2100 
n,  6200  Feb.  985  March.  1 138  April.  93  May,  1 1 June,  160  July,  225  Aug.  42  Sept. 
Oct,  1115  Nov  and  1350  Dec. 

Elsewhere  peaks  were  Breydon  1 10  May  6th;  Cley  81  May  8th:  Blakeney  harboui  63 
n,  65  Feb,  30  July.  50  Aug.  46  Sept.  91  Oct  and  116  Dec:  Burnham  Overy  harbour  98 
n and  60  Nov;  Brancaster  harbour/Scolt  Head  374  Jan,  286  March.  170  July:  230  Sept. 
0 Oct  and  90  Nov;  Titchwell  97  Jan.  200  Feb.  147  March,  26  April.  52  May,  3 June. 
10  July.  630  Aug.  4200  Sept,  890  Oct.  1 125  Nov  and  56  Dec. 

At  Sheringham  a westerly  movement  of  270  July  12th  was  a site  record. 

A number  of  inland  records  particularly  during  spring  passage:  Buckenham  3 Aprd 
>th.  1-4  May  lst-9th  and  May  27th/28th:  Hickling  May  lst/2nd  and  8th  with  13  May 
ith;  Colney  GP  2 May  7th  and  May  13th:  Hellesdon  2 over  May  2nd:  Lyng  Easthaugh 
ay  8th;  Wissington  BF  May  29th:  Welney  1-7  April  29th-May  16th  with  peak  of  12 
ay  10th,  but  only  one  on  autumn  passage:  Sept  29th. 


Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeo yj 

Passage  migrant 

Recorded  between  April  10th  and  Sept  28th  (both  Holme)  with  an  over-wintering  birc 
Burnham  Overy  from  Nov  3rd  into  1994. 

Noted  at  Breydon  April  1 1th  to  May  27th  max  60  and  one  remaining  to  June  U 
Halvergate  40  April  27th;  Hickling  36  April  24th;  Cley  25  May  1st;  Blakeney  harbd 
25  May;  Holkham  NNR  32  April  24th  and  45  May;  Titchwell  22  April  and  17  M) 
Holme  34  April  20th;  Snettisham  13  April  23rd  and  Lynn  Point  50  May  2nd. 

First  signs  of  return  passage  when  3 Cley  and  a single  Holme  June  21st.  Site  maxir 
Breydon  40  July  27th;  Ludham  July  13th-Aug  17th  with  108  July  23rd  and  53  Aug 
Happisburgh  30  July  22nd;  Cley  57  July  16th  and  20  Aug  1st;  Morston  1 10  July  21j 
and  70  Aug  6th;  Scolt  Head  29  July;  Snettisham  14  July  25th  and  15  Aug  21st;  L> 
Point  17  July  25th.  Smaller  numbers  at  several  other  sites. 

Coastal  movements  observed  at  Sheringham:  22  east  April  24th,  40  west  July  l. 
and  60  west  Aug  17th;  Holme  westerly  passage  62  Aug  6th,  53  Aug  18th  and  49 
20th. 

Inland  records:  Colney  GP  4 May  12th,  North  Elmham  9 Aug  9th;  Flitcham  2 Aj 
25th;  West  Acre  23  April  24th;  Pentney  GP  May  8th;  Welney  April  20th-May  15th  oij 
dates  max  8 April  24th  and  9 May  13th,  also  on  5 dates  July  20th-Sept  4th  with  max 
Aug  2nd  and  10  Aug  5th  and  Thetford  Aug  6th  and  20th. 

Curlew  Numenius  arquc 

Scarce  breeder.  Abundant  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Widespread  on  coasts  with  small  numbers  feeding  inland.  Largest  Hocks:  Breydon  41 
July,  743  Aug  and  605  Dec;  Wells  650  July  and  600  Sept;  Holkham  NNR  271  Jan,  if 
Feb,  248  March,  85  April,  130  Oct,  215  Nov  and  307  Dec;  Brancaster  harbour/Sc<J 
Head  183  Feb,  360  March,  180  June,  750  July,  550  Aug,  480  Sept  and  150  N( 
Titchwell  300  Aug,  Holme  250  July/Aug,  240  Oct  and  209  Dec;  Snettisham  1500  Je 
503  Feb,  500  March,  450  April,  150  May,  400  June,  180  July,  1000  Aug,  830  Sept,  8<] 
Oct,  532  Nov  and  702  Dec.  Up  to  102  feeding  inland  at  Flitcham  April  2nd. 

Westerly  movements  at  Cley  where  100  June  27th  and  Sheringham  170  July  12th. 

Birds  present  at  13  Breckland  sites  in  summer  with  6 pairs  and  chicks  reported.  Alj 
a single  pair  nested  in  north-west  Norfolk. 


Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythrop\ 

Passage  migrant;  small  numbers  over-winter. 

Very  small  numbers  in  winter  at  Breydon/Berney  (2  Jan/Feb  and  2 Nov/Dec)  ar] 
Titchwell  (2  Jan/Feb  and  2 Nov/Dec). 

Spring  numbers  low  apart  from  Cley  where  observed  from  March  29th,  peaking  at  I 
April  24th  and  20  May  2nd.  Also  recorded  at  Breydon/Berney  2 March,  3 April,  Ma| 
Hickling  March  4th- 19th,  2 April;  Titchwell  2 March  and  2 May  and  Welney  2 April,] 
May  with  isolated  singles  at  Holkham,  Burnham  Norton,  Holme,  Snettisham,  Lyr 
Point  and  Bittering  GP. 

Return  movements  commenced  in  second  week  of  June,  the  largest  groups  being 
Breydon  15  Sept  13th  and  3 Oct  19th;  Cley  8 June  27th,  20  July  18th,  20  Aug  3rd  ar 
20  Sept  9th;  Holkham  NNR  7 June,  13  July,  4 Aug,  5 Sept;  Titchwell  8 Aug  22nd, 
Sept  12th,  17  Oct  3rd;  Snettisham  numbers  down  on  some  previous  years  with  25  Ai 
4th  and  38  Sept  18th.  Small  numbers  (1-6)  occasionally  at  9 other  sites. 
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(1, shank  Tringa  totanus 

dining  breeder.  Also  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

•gesl  gatherings  at  Snettisham:  100  Jan,  175  Feb,  200  March,  200  April.  50  May,  100 
,e,  176  July,  1600  Aug,  3280  Sept,  180  Oct,  400  Nov  and  160  Dec.  Moderate 
icentrations  in  North  coast  harbours  and  saltings.  Counts  received  from  Blakeney 
hour:  104  Jan,  124  Feb,  200  Aug,  164  Sept  and  1 14  Oct;  Wells  harbour  198  Sept.  68 
v and  82  Dec;  Burnham  Overy  harbour  171  Feb,  124  March,  84  Oct,  75  Nov,  125 
c;  Scolt  Head/Brancaster  harbour  71  Jan,  89  Feb,  53  March,  150  July,  400  Sept.  154 
t,  84  Nov;  Titchwell  63  Jan,  200  Feb  168  Aug,  150  Sept;  Holme  137  March.  83  Aug 
1 1 10  Dec;  Hunstanton  200  Oct;  Ousemouth  120  Feb,  177  March.  212  July,  270  Aug 
1 88  Sept.  A number  of  inland  feeding  birds  at  Cley  Green/River  Glaven  where  counts 
50  Nov  25th  and  105  Dec  1 1th. 

Coastal  movements  at  Sheringham  where  1 10  east  and  55  west  Aug  30th  and  37  west 
v 23rd. 

A total  of  95  breeding  pairs  on  coastal  grazing  marshes  between  Snettisham  and 
King  with  a further  30  pairs  on  Thornham  saltings  and  an  inland  concentration  of  49 
rs  at  Welney.  Virtually  all  sites  reported  good  breeding  success.  No  breeding  intor- 
tion  for  the  Yare  Valley,  Broads,  Wash  saltings  and  much  of  the  North  coast  saltings. 


irsh  Sandpiper 

92  addition;  The  Gunton  Park  bird  also  present  May  22nd 


Tringa  stagnatilis 


Tringa  nebularia 


•eenshank 

ssage  migrant,  singles  occasionally  over-winter. 

rly  birds  at  Cley  March  27th/28th,  Blakeney  harbour  on  30th  and  Holme  on  31st,  but 
tin  passage  not  developing  until  second  half  ol  April  and  continuing  to  mid-May. 

I , mibers  then  fell  sharply. 

Main  spring  passage  sites:  Breydon  12  May  7th;  Hickling  22  May  10th;  Strumpshaw 
May  16th  and  Wehiey  16  April  29th  and  15  May  8th.  Much  smaller  numbers  (1-8)  at 
additional  sites. 

' Scattered  records  throughout  June  with  and  influx  from  June  29th  as  autumn  passage 
thered  momentum.  Favoured  areas  included  Breydon  12  July,  9 Aug.  19  Sept  and  13 
:t;  Cley  8 July.  27  Aug  and  20  Sept;  Holkham  NNR  18  Sept;  Burnham  Norton  21 
ly,  34  Aug,  12  Sept  and" 4 Oct;  Titchwell  66  Aug,  32  Sept  and  30  Oct;  Holme  14  Aug. 
Sept  and  1 1 Oct;  Snettisham  33  Aug;  Ousemouth  1 1 Aug  and  16  Sept.  Inland  a flock 
1 1 over  Frettenham  July  31st.  Smaller  numbers  (1-9)  at  19  other  sites. 

A handful  of  birds  lingered  into  Nov  when  records  from  Blakeney  harbour  on  19th. 
tchwell  2nd-8th,  Holme  5th  and  Snettisham  27th. 


| reen  Sandpiper  7'™*“  ochroP“s 

issage  migrant , abundant  in  autumn  but  scarce  in  spring;  also  winter  visitor. 

nes  and  twos  (and  once  3)  during  the  winter  months  (Jan/Feb  and  Nov/Dec)  at  24 

ostly  inland  sites.  x , 

As  usual  only  a light  spring  movement  between  April  3rd  (Welney)  and  May  __nd 
'ley)  when  1-2  birds  at  15  sites.  Returning  birds  from  June  9th  (Burnham  Norton)  with 
;ak  numbers  during  July/Aug;  very  few  remained  after  mid-Sept.  A widespread  pas- 
°e  noted  at  28  sites.  Largest  counts:  Cantley  BF  35  July  1 0th/3 1 st  and  34  Aug  14th; 
ley  26  Aug  16th;  Holkham  NNR  20  July/Aug:  King's  Lynn  BF  17  July  15th; 
'issin'Uon  BF  23  July  24th  and  25  Aug  3rd.  Last  passage  migrant  Oct  10th  (Welney). 
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Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glares 

Passage  migrant  in  fluctuating  numbers. 

Early  spring  arrivals  at  Blakeney  Eye  April  27th,  Cley  1-2  April  27th-29th  and  Pentr 
GP  April  30th.  Main  passage  in  first  half  of  May  when  small  numbers  (1-3)  at  Berm 
Buckenham,  Hickling,  Cley,  Holkham  NNR,  Burnham  Norton,  Titchwell,  Holme,  W< 
Acre,  Welney,  Lakenheath  Flashes,  Thetford  Nunnery  Lakes  and  Hardley  Flood; 
latter  site  having  the  last  spring  passage  date  of  2 May  24th. 

A single  at  Holme  June  8th  difficult  to  assign  to  either  passage  although  anothert 
Berney  June  25th  presumably  a returning  migrant.  A rather  light  autumn  movement  wi 
low  numbers  at  18  sites.  Largest  groups:  6 Welney  Aug  14th  and  4 Cley  July  17th  anc 
Sept  13th  with  just  ones  and  twos  at  other  localities.  Late  birds  lingered  at  Cantley 
until  Oct  10th  and  Berney  until  1 1th. 


Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleuc 

Passage  migrant ; rare  in  winter.  Has  bred. 

First  spring  migrant  at  Colney  GP  March  27th.  General  arrival  not  until  April  1( 
(Breydon,  Blakeney  Freshes  and  Welney).  Numbers  low  until  a burst  of  activity  aroui. 
May  5th- 13th  when  counts  of  14  Breydon,  6 Buckenham,  5 Hardley  Flood,  9 Hicklir 
13  Cley,  13  Wells,  9 Holkham  NNR,  8 Burnham  Overy,  10  Titchwell,  18  Holme,! 
Snettisham,  6 Pentney  GP,  13  Stowbridge,  4 Wissington  BF,  4 Welney,  10  Lyi 
Easthaugh  GP,  5 Sparham  GP  and  5 UEA  Broad.  Latest  spring  migrant  June  5th  (Cley I 
Return  movements  from  June  28th  (Wroxham  Broad)  followed  by  2 Lynn  Point  an 
a single  Holme  June  30th.  Passage  birds  widespread,  but  numbers  mostly  low  with  tli 
exception  of  23  Breydon  Aug,  16  Cley  Aug  14th,  16  Lynn  Point  July  17th, 
Wissington  BF  Aug  8th  and  16  Cantley  BF  Aug  14th  - these  being  the  only  localities 
attain  double  figures. 

Oct  records  from  Paston  on  1st,  Titchwell  (2)  and  Wissington  BF  (3)  on  3rd  aij 
Breydon  on  1 1 th. 


Turnstone  Arenaria  interpr\ 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Counts  at  Snettisham:  76  Jan,  160  Feb/March,  135  April,  167  May,  196  July,  545  Au 
235  Sept,  75  Oct,  70  Nov  and  36  Dec.  Other  main  sites:  Blakeney  harbour  56  Jan, 
Feb,  50  July,  30  Aug,  41  Sept,  42  Oct,  41  Nov  and  23  Dec;  Scolt  Head/Brancaster 
Jan,  34  Feb.  52  March,  95  April.  62  May,  80  July,  75  Sept,  78  Oct,  67  Nov  and  27  De-' 
Holme  (Gore  Point)  37  March.  33  April,  59  May,  17  July,  31  Aug,  35  Sept,  26  Oct, 
Nov  and  15  Dec. 

At  West  Runton  up  to  70  March  1 1th  on  clifftop  fields  and  similarly  at  Sheringhaj 
where  counts  of  birds  on  ploughed  land  included  63  Oct  22nd.  42  Nov  6th  and  23  De 
18th.  A handful  of  summering  birds  during  June  when  3 Breydon,  3 Blakeney  Poir 
one  Titchwell  and  7 Snettisham. 

A small  number  of  inland  birds  particularly  on  spring  passage.  Recorded  at  Cantle 
BF  March  7th;  Hickling  2 May  7th/ 1 1 th.  June  17th,  2 July  20th  and  one  July  24tlj 
Colney  GP  3 May  1st;  Pentney  GP  April  29th  and  May  8th/9th;  Wissington  BF  Ma 
1 1th  and  Aug  10th  and  Welney  April  19th,  4 April  24th,  April  28th.  3 May  8th  and  Ma| 
13th. 

At  Wells  Quay  7 very  tame  birds  shared  a fish-and-chip  lunch  with  an  observer;  Fej! 
28th! 
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Ied-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus 

:arce  passage  migrant. 

one  on  spring  passage,  but  an  exceptional  autumn  when  an  influx  of  juveniles  recorded 
Cantley  BF  Sept  9th- 12th  with  2 Sept  13th-2lst  (PJH  BWJ  et  al  );  Cley  Aug  14th 
DG  JEG),  Aug  22nd-24th  (NRS  JRW  et  al  ),  Sept  8th  increasing  to  3 Sept  9th- 1 4th 
ith  2 remaining  until  Sept  18th  (DB  JB  et  al  ) and  Burnham  Norton  Sept  19th.  the  lat- 
r possibly  one  of  the  Cley  individuals. 


rey  Phalarope  Phalaropus  fulicarius 

ale  driven  autumn  migrant  in  very  small  numbers.  Rare  in  winter,  exceptional  in 
mng. 

n early  autumn  migrant  off  Cley  Sept  4th  (MAG)  followed  by  more  typical  migrants 
ying  east  off  Sheringham  Oct  14th  (PJH  BWJ)  and  Oct  22nd  (RGM  KBS)  with  a bird 
i Holkham  Bay  Oct  16th  (PM). 


omarine  Skua  Stecorarius  pomarinus 

assage  migrant,  largest  movements  associated  with  autumn  gales  and  exceptional  at 
'her  times  of  the  year. 

t Feb  an  adult/subadult  east  at  Sheringham  on  28th.  Early  autumn  arrivals  of  singles 
possibly  the  same  bird)  at  Waxham,  Walcott  and  Sheringham  July  20th:  Cley  July  21st 
nd  Aug  10th  and  Scolt  Head  Aug  12th.  Duplication  of  sightings  confused  the  picture  as 
sual  during  the  main  autumn  passage;  maximum  counts  on  each  date  of  occurrence  are 
iven  (singles  unless  otherwise  stated):  Along  the  North  coast  between  Paston  and  the 
/ash  recorded  on  Aug  22nd  (2).  23rd  (2).  24th.  26th,  27th.  28th  (4).  30th  and  31st.  Sept 
rd  (4),  4th  (6  Holme).  8th.  14th  (9+  Cley).  15th  and  26th  (8  Holme).  Oct  14th  (2)  17th. 
8th.  20th,  21st  (Holkham  Bay  and  7 Hunstanton)  and  22nd  (6  Sheringham).  Nov  5th. 
th  (2),  7th  (2).  9th.  14th  (3)  and  16th. 

South  of  Paston  only  reports  were  Scratby  Sept  14th.  Horsey  Sept  15th.  7 Winterton 
)ct  21st  and  Horsey  Nov  6th.  In  Dec  an  adult/sub  adult  east  at  Sheringham  on  21st  and 
juvenile  east  between  Sheringham  and  Mundesley  on  26th.  First  juvenile  of  the 
utumn  reported  Oct  14th. 
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Arctic  Skua  Stecorarius  parasitic 

Passage  migrant,  often  abundant  in  autumn.  Very  scarce  at  other  seasons. 

During  spring/summer  singles  at  Cley  April  1 1th;  Sheringham  May  7th  and  Cley  Ju 
12th  before  regular  sightings  from  June  24th. 

In  autumn  largest  movements  all  recorded  off  Sheringham  where  all-day  watch 
produced  140  Aug  22nd,  160  Aug  23rd,  125  Aug  24th,  125  Aug  26th,  165  Sept  4th,  1 
Sept  14th,  75  Oct  13th  and  62  Oct  21st.  Best  count  south  of  Paston:  10  Waxham  Ai 
22nd. 

Notable  movements  of  birds  moving  inland  at  Ousemouth  inlcuded  40  Aug  10th,  ' 
Aug  23rd  and  14  Aug  26th;  84  headed  inland  over  Norfolk  from  Nene  Mouth  Oct  13t 
Nov  records  of  singles  at  Sheringham  on  1st  and  6th,  Horsey  on  7th  and  a small  passa 
of  up  to  20  birds  at  several  sites  on  14th.  None  in  Dec.  Interesting  observations  includi 
16  pursuing  waders  over  Titchwell  fresh-marsh  Aug  15th  and  2 at  Hickling  Broad  Se 
3rd. 

Long-tailed  Skua  Stecorarius  longicaud 

Scarce  autumn  passage  migrant. 

Following  a poor  showing  in  1992  numbers  again  back  to  those  recorded  in  1990/9 
Adults  at  Walcott  and  Sheringham  July  20th  and  Brancaster  Aug  15th.  Then  numero 
sightings  towards  end  Aug/early  Sept.  Aug  22nd:  juv  east  Paston,  4 Sheringham  (oi 
adult  and  3 juvs)  and  4 Cley;  23rd  juv  Sheringham,  4 Cley  and  juv  Blakeney  Point;  24 
juv  Cley  and  adult  and  2 juvs  Blakeney  Point;  25th  2 west  Sheringham;  26th  adult  Cl< 
and  Brancaster  and  2 juvs  Holme;  27th  4 Cley;  29th  adult  Home;  30th  juv  Sheringhar 
Sept  2nd  juv  Sheringham.  2 juvs  Cley  and  an  immature  Blakeney  Point;  3rd  adult  Ea 
Runton,  immature  and  juv  Sheringham  and  adult  and  2 juvs  Cley;  4th  juv  Happisburg 
juv  Cromer,  adult  and  3 juvs  Sheringham  and  2 juvs  Holme. 

Subsequently  an  adult  Mundesley  and  2 Cley  Sept  14th  and  then  onwards  recordt 
only  from  Sheringham:  Sept  26th;  2 Sept  29th;  Oct  14th;  4 east  Oct  21st;  one  west  22r 
and  a late  bird  Nov  14th. 

Great  Skua  Stecorarius  ski 

Passage  migrant  with  heaviest  movements  during  autumn  gales.  Seldom  close  inshoi 
at  other  seasons. 

During  Jan  sightings  at  Sheringham/Weybourne  on  5th,  Titchwell  24th/25th  and  oi 
Sheringham,  3 Brancaster  and  8 Holme  all  on  25th.  In  Feb  singles  at  Gun  Hill  on  1; 
Titchwell  on  10th  and  27th  and  Weybourne  and  Hunstanton  on  20th  with  9 Sheringhar 
one  Holkham  and  3 Hunstanton  on  21st  during  north-west  gale. 

Then  absent  until  July  when  singles  at  Sheringham  on  7th  and  Titchwell  on  20t 
Main  autumn  passage  Aug  to  Nov  and  largest  numbers  as  follows:  35  Sheringham  Ai 
22nd;  60  Sheringham  Aug  24th;  168  Cley  and  85  Wells  Sept  14th:  108  Sheringham  ar 
184  Holme  Sept  26th;  and  60  Sheringham  Oct  21st.  In  Dec  1-2  at  Sheringham  on  5tl 
Sheringham  on  21st,  Mundesley  on  24th,  Horsey/Walcott  on  26th  and  Titchwell  ( 
28th. 

More  unusual  records:  1 1 heading  inland  at  Ousemouth  Aug  23rd  and  4 at  Breydo 
in  severe  northerly  gale  Nov  14th. 

Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephali 

Regular  all-year  visitor  in  increasing  numbers  often  remaining  for  weeks  an 
returning  to  winter  in  the  same  area  in  successive  years. 

Following  the  first  attempted  breeding  in  the  county  in  1992  at  Blakeney  Point  an 
Titchwell,  single  pairs  of  adults  were  again  prospecting  at  both  sites,  but  no  egg 
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ki  yorted.  The  ever  increasing  numbers  of  sightings  of  this  species  is  becoming  difficult 
document.  Coastal  records  are  summarised  in  the  following  table  which  gives  approx- 
k iate  numbers  of  birds  reported  under  the  three  age-classes  each  month: 


Am 


h.3 

13ft 


Sep 


di,  i 


W 

erou 

iont 

24U 

Qej 

has 
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Jan 

Feb 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov  Dec 

st-year  2 

- 

- 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

;ond-year  2 

3 

7 

5 

2 

2 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

ult  4 

6 

6 

7 

5 

I 

3 

7 

8 

6 

7 7 

. , usual  the  most  favoured  sites  were  Yarmouth,  Breydon,  Mundesley/Paston, 
verstrand,  Sheringham,  Cley/Blakeney,  Titchwell,  Holme  and  Hunstanton.  Other  than 
adults  and  a second-year  bird  regularly  at  Blakeney  Point  in  April/May  and  2 adults 
ith  2 second-summers  at  Titchwell  in  late  March,  no  reports  of  more  than  2 birds 
,gether.  There  was  an  influx,  clearly  from  the  Continent,  Aug  2nd  when  an  adult  and  a 
venile  west  at  Sheringham  with  2 newly  arrived  juveniles  at  Salthouse.  Also  involved 
ith  this  movement  was  an  adult  hybrid  Mediterranean  x Black-headed  Gull  west  at 
leringham  (KBS). 

All  inland  records  are  listed:  Sparham  Pools/Lyng  GP  a 2nd-winter  Feb  9th- 12th  and 
lgle  adults  July  1 1th  and  Dec  1 lth-27th;  Wroxham  lst-year  bird  Feb  19th-April  28th; 
ylney  GP  an  adult  April  2nd  and  an  adult  Nov  1 1th;  Welney  single  lst-years  April  7th 
id  May  16th;  Hickling  a lst-year  May  16th;  Egmere  an  adult  July  17th  and  Thorpe 
iorwich)  an  adult  Dec  27th. 

It  is  tantalising  to  read  that  just  across  the  North  Sea  "the  largest  ever  Mediterranean 
nil  colony  in  Holland  containing  over  100  nests  was  discovered  in  Zeeland  in  1993 
'irding  World). 


tittle  Gull  Lotus  minutus 

on-breeding  summer  visitor.  Also  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  with  most 
ipressive  totals  when  birds  swept  close  inshore  following  storms. 
xecorded  all  months  as  usual.  Largest  monthly  counts:  62  Holme  23rd  and  14  Paston 
5<w  i n 25th;  6 Sheringham  Feb  21st;  9 Titchwell  March  29th;  22  Welney  April  24th;  8 Cley 
i iring  most  of  May;  9 Cley  most  of  June;  8 Cley  July;  10  Sheringham  Aug  3rd;  60 
teringham  14th  and  60  Scolt  Sept  18th;  95  Sheringham  on  1st  and  205  there  Oct  3rd. 
loni  1)0  Sheringham  Nov  14th  and  6 Mundesley  Dec  26th. 

1 ^ Fewer  than  usual  inland  records  and  passages  at  both  seasons  generally  small. 

ham. 


Larus  sabini 


abine’s  Gull 

Imost  annual  but  always  scarce  autumn  vagrant  from  High  Arctic. 

11  observations  during  first  half  of  Sept:  Sheringham  and  Mundesley  single  juveniles 
l 4th:  Cley  juvenile  on  5th;  Sheringham  juvenile  on  13th;  Scratby  adult  on  13th;  Cley 


Ion  I iult  on  14th  and  Wells  juvenile  on  14th. 

Additional  1992:  Sheringham  adult  Oct  4th. 

don  These  wanderers  probably  en  route  from  Greenland  and  north-east  Canada  to  winter 


ff  Namibia  and  South  Africa. 


lack-headed  Gull 


Lams  ridibundus 


reeds  colonially,  dispersing  in  winter  when  many  immigrants  from  Eastern  Lurope. 
ounts  of  breeding  pairs  as  follows:  20  Strumpshaw.  25  Hickling.  450  Salthouse.  30 
ley  Marsh.  2500  Blakeney  Point,  50  Blakeney-Morston.  225  Stiffkey  Binks.  50 
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Stiffkey-Morston,  2560  Wells  Saltmarsh,  3 Bob  Halls  Sand,  450  Scolt  Head,  « 
Titchwell,  1 19  Snettisham  Pits,  355  Snettisham  saltings,  358  Wash  Trial  Bank,  t 
Wissington  BF  and  3 Welney. 

Largest  roost  counts:  7500  Bob  Halls  Sand,  6600  Snettisham  and  3800  Welney  j 
Jan;  4000  Elsing  Feb;  8000  Blakeney  Point  April;  6000  Mundesley,  6000  Scolt  Heil 
and  17,500  Lynn  Point  all  Oct  and  2000  Wroxham  Broad  and  6700  Welney  both  Nov. 

Most  notable  visible  migrations  recorded  at  Sheringham:  1 100  east  March  12th,  50 
east  March  13th,  3700  east  March  14th.  1200  west  July  31st  and  2100  west  Aug  2nd. 


Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawaren 

Vagrant  from  North  America  first  recorded  1991. 

The  over-wintering  second-year  bird  at  Yarmouth  (and  occasionally  at  Breydc  r 
remained  until  March  29th  (PRA  KRD).  It  or  another  present  at  Breydon  April  18th 
May  1st  (PRA  KJB  KRD).  Six  previous  county  records. 

Common  Gull  Larus  can  lv 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  with  non-breeders  remaining  all  sumitn 
Sporadic  breeder  since  1965. 

Breeding  occurred  at  2 sites:  At  Blakeney  Point  4 pairs  fledged  8 young  and  at  Stiffk  I 
Binks  a single  pair  fledged  one  young. 

Notable  roost  counts  included  4118  Thornham  Jan  17th  and  5716  Snettisham  J 6 
24th,  11,200  Ousemouth  Oct  21st  and  5200  Thornham  Dec.  Visible  migration  I 
Sheringham  on  a rather  small  scale  with  max  420  west  April  18th.  400  west  Aug  9th  ai  " 
250  west  Oct  16th. 


Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  Larus  fuse 

Passage  migrant,  migratory  breeder  nesting  colonially  and  increasingly  observed 
winter. 

Breeding  took  place  at  Blakeney  Point  (one  pair).  Wells  saltmarsh  (13  pairs)  and  on  t 
Wash  Trial  Bank  where  there  was  a mixed  colony  of  Lesser  Black-backs/Herring  Gu 
- 666  nests  in  all  (BH).  As  usual  only  small  numbers  during  winter  with  up  to  9 at 
handful  of  sites  in  Jan,  Feb  and  Dec. 

Series  of  counts  at  Colney  GP  where  145  April  17th,  175  July  15th  and  500  Nov  5t 
at  Titchwell  up  to  380  in  May,  800  in  June,  406  in  July  and  464  in  Aug. 

Also  300  following  a fishing  boat  at  Holme  Sept  2nd  and  300  Blakeney  harbour 
Sept. 


Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatA 

Rapidly  increasing  breeder,  also  late  summer  passage  migrant  when  yellow-legge 
michahellis  put  in  appearances  and  winter  visitor  when  Northern  race  argentatA 
distinguished. 

Three  breeding  colonies:  20  pairs  at  Blakeney  Point.  80  pairs  at  Wells  saltings  anj 
mixed  one  of  666  nests  of  Herring/Lesser  Black-backed  on  the  Wash  Trial  Bank. 

Largest  counts:  390  Holme  in  March,  up  to  800  Snettisham  during  April  increasing 
1 100  in  May/June  and  1 150  Holme  Sept  and  Dec. 

Largest  movements  of  birds  on  visible  migration  at  Sheringham  were  600  west  (cl 
which  500  of  race  argentatus  ) Feb  22nd,  550  west  March  6th  and  230  west  April  17th.  I 
An  albino  Titchwell  March  24th  (RQS)  and  leucistic  birds  at  Attlebridge  Jan  16tr 
20th  and  29th  and  Dec  I 1th  and  at  Snettisham  April  19th-21st. 

Yellow-legged  birds,  usually  ones  and  twos,  recorded  each  month  except  Dec 
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(I  i ajority  between  mid-July  and  Sept.  Most  are  eonsidered  to  be  of  the  race  michahellis 
ceding  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Iberia  and  undertaking  a northerly  or  north-westerly 
ist-breeding  dispersal. 


h 

'■  i eland  Gull  Larus  glciucoides 

' inual  but  very  scarce  winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant. 

||  long-staying  first-year  bird  roosting  at  Blakeney  Point  but  spending  most  of  its  time 
eding  at  Sheringham  Jan  3rd  to  May  22nd  (MY-P  et  al  ) was  a highlight  of  the  early 
ar.  a first-winter  bird  at  Winterton.  Paston  and  Mundesley  Jan  9th/ 1 Oth  (PC  MF  BJR) 
•fiijj  ,uld  have  been  the  same  individual.  An  adult  at  Sheringham  March  lst-5th  (KBS 
al ) also  roosted  nightly  on  Blakeney  Point;  a First-year  at  Lynn  Point  May  8th  (CD) 
fdo[  d d a second-winter  bird  at  Sheringham/Weybourne  on  the  unusual  date  of  Oct  10th 


(BS  MPT). 


l/flfl 


oh 

M ! 

ham 


ISC 


iaucous  Gull  Larus  hyperboreus 

inter  visitor  in  fluctuating  numbers;  rare  in  summer. 

II  records  are  given:  Cley  immature  Jan  6th,  Attlebridge  adult  Jan  17th-Feb  2nd  and  a 
id  winter  Jan  17th,  Cley  1st  winter  Jan  25th,  Titchwell  2nd  winter  Feb  2nd.  Mundesley 
;t  winter  Feb  21st,  Breydon  2nd  winter  Feb  27th,  Hunstanton  1st  winter  March  7th, 
leringham  1st  winter  Feb  28th-March  1st,  Breydon  1st  winter  March  19th-22nd. 
aister  March  21st,  Cley  1st  year  March  25th,  Winterton  immature  March  27th.  Paston 
;t  year  April  4th,  Winterton  April  30th,  Cley  adult  May  1st,  Blakeney  Point  2nd  year 
lay  8th,  Snettisham  2nd  summer  June  14th.  King's  Lynn  docks  adult  Sept  21st, 
. armouth  adult  Oct  8th,  Attlebridge  adult  Nov  8th-20th,  Sheringham  1st  winter  Nov 
; 5th  and  Paston  1st  winter  Dec  27th. 

A First-winter  hybrid  Glaucous  x Herring  Gull  at  Yarmouth  Jan  9th  (MAG). 


reat  Black-backed  Gull  Larus  marinus 

assage  migrant,  winter  visitor  and  non-breeder  during  the  summer. 

ery  few  reports:  Notable  counts  from  Attlebridge  roost  where  400  Jan  16th.  380  Nov 
1th  and  610  Dec  11th;  Snettisham  160  adults  Aug;  Thornham  275  Sept  and  off 
heringham  a notable  passage  of  1200  west  Nov  15th. 


r t 


V 

fit 


Jit 
2 10 


ittiwake  Ris*a  tridactyla 

assage  migrant  especially  noticeable  following  gales.  Has  bred.  Occasional  non- 
reeding concentrations  in  summer. 

argest  movements:  1000  Cley  Jan  24th.  1500  Cley  Jan  25th.  950  Sheringham  Feb  —1st. 
00  Sheringham  Feb  28th.  300  Sheringham  July  21st,  300  Paston  Nov  6th,  500 
heringham  Nov  14th.  600  Paston  Dec  24th.  1000  Paston  Dec  25th  and  1000  Paston  and 
000  Sheringham  Dec  26th. 

Also  notable  500  roosting  at  Scolt  Head  July  22nd.  Inland  records  of  singles  at 
ireydon  Jan  18th  and  29th.  May  11th.  June  20th  and  23rd  and  Oct  18th:  60  heading 
iland  over  Choseley  Feb  21st;  singles  at  Welney  Feb  21st:  Stowbridge  Feb  22nd; 
]olney  GP  2 March  10th;  Hickling  April  6th  and  Welney  April  18th  and  24th/25th. 


|(1t  iull-billed  Tern 
j,  Vagrant 

Vaxham  one  Hying  north  June  26th  (JRB  JH).  Another  readil\ 
he  Titchwell  bird  of  1980  would  be  appreciated,  although  it 
, ! obbing  terns  of  both  eggs  and  chicks. 


Gelochelidon  nilotica 

viewable  long-stayer  like 
made  a nuisance  of  itself 
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Caspian  Tern  Sterna  casp 

Vagrant  from  the  Baltic. 

Hickling  an  adult  July  12th- 14th  and  1 7th/ 1 8th  (RH  JSH  et  al  ) also  visited  Breyd 
July  13th,  18th  and  22nd  (KRD  SS  et  al ).  Previous  visitors  have  also  shown  a tenden 
to  commute  between  the  two  sites.  Paston  moving  west  July  28th  (MF)  and  probably  t 
same  bird  flew  west  along  the  North  coast  July  29th  being  observed  at  Blakeney  Poi 
15.30  hrs  (PJD),  Brancaster  15.45  hrs  (VE)  and  Holme  16.00  hrs  (NL).  Finally  one  we 
off  Sheringham  Aug  22nd  (MPL  MY-P). 

Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bengalens 

Vagrant  from  north-east  Africa. 

Scolt  Head  an  adult  July  8th-21st  (CC  JCT  MW  et  al ) appeared  at  Thomham  July  1 It 
and  an  adult  flew  east  off  Sheringham  Aug  22nd  (DPA). 

The  Scolt  bird  was  presumably  a male  as  it  was  seen  stealing  a sandeel  from  a mal 
Sandwich  Tern  and  present  it  to  a presumed  female  Sandwich  Tern.  At  least  2 Less 
Crested  Terns  were  present  on  the  East  coast  of  England  during  July;  one  seems  to  hav 
been  returning  annually  since  1983  when  it  was  found  on  Blakeney  Point  in  Aug. 

Only  previous  county  records  1983  and  1988. 

Sandwich  Tern  Sterna  sandvicensi 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Recorded  March  14th  (Holme)  to  Nov  25th-27th  (Titchwell).  Inland  records  involved 
Hickling  June  5th,  3 Marsham  north  over  the  AMO  Sept  14th,  2 Bentney  GP  April  14 
and  singles  at  Welney  April  12th  and  20th. 

Away  from  breeding  areas  concentrations  of  800  at  Hunstanton  feeding  off  Sun 
Sand  Sept  1st  with  sea  movements  of  120  north  at  Winterton  Aug  28th:  390  east  of 
Paston  Aug  28th  with  385  east  Sept  14th;  400  east  off  Sheringham  Aug  28th;  120  sou 
Snettisham  Sept  22nd  while  317  departed  south  inland  at  Ousemouth  Aug  16th. 

A first-summer  bird  at  Breydon  June  19th/20th  with  2 on  21st  - the  first  occasio 


•ds  in  this  plumage  have  been  seen  here;  the  majority  of  one-year  old  birds  remain  in 
nter  quarters. 

Sandwich  Terns  enjoyed  a good  breeding  season  in  1993  with  3000  pairs  Blakeney 
lint  Hedging  2600  young  and  853  pairs  Scolt  Head  Hedging  1000  young.  It  is  extreme- 
gratifying  to  see  Scolt  Head  featuring  once  again  as  a major  British  breeding  site  for 
; species.  Factors  considered  responsible  for  the  high  productivity  at  Scolt  (1.17 
icks  per  pair)  were  (i)  selection  of  best  site  for  ternery  (safe  from  tides  and  winds) 
jed  by  colony  of  Black-headed  Gulls  already  well  established  at  site  (ii)  no  inclement 
gather  of  note  or  flooding  following  exceptionally  high  tides  (iii)  no  Fox  predation  due 
control  (iv)  adjacent  safe  chick-gathering  beaches  for  practice  Bights  (v)  wardening 
d warning  buoys  preventing  human  disturbance  (vi)  very  abundant  supply  ot  sandeels 


:■ 


iroughout  nesting  and  rearing  period  - often  very  close  inshore. 

Sandwich  Terns  reared  no  young  at  Scolt  Head  during  1989-91  due  to  persistent  Fox 
:tivity  around  the  colony.  Intensive  control  in  recent  years  has  involved  night-sight 
looting,  snares,  electric  fences  coupled  with  hunting  on  the  mainland  — over  90  were 
illed  in  the  area  adjacent  to  Scolt  in  a year. 


ests 

ouns 


1986* 

1987* 

1988 

1989  1990 
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1992 

1993* 

2600 
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Sandwich  Terns  at  Scolt  Head  Island  1986-93 

* Fox-free  Years 
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util 


loseate  Tern  Sterna  dougallii 

[are  passage  migrant 

i very  good  showing  in  June  to  Sept  period  including  a juvenile  plumaged  bird,  a rare 
ounty  occurrence,  last  observed  in  1990.  Records  involved  a single  at  Breydon  June 
1st  (PR A);  Paston  juvenile  west  Sept  4th  (JRA  CA  MF)  and  an  adult  Sept  14th  (MF). 
■heringham  2 Aug  8th  and  singles  on  10th.  24th  and  26th  (DPA  KBS  RQS  et  al): 
ilakeney  harbour/Cley/Salthouse/Weybourne  area  numerous  observations  on  July  20th. 
6th/27th,  2 on  31st,  Aug  1st.  8th/9th.  2 on  lOth/llth  and  14th.  19th  and  27th-29th 
DPA  TCD  MAG  MPT  et  al ) and  Scolt  Head  July  12th  (PRA). 

Roseate  Terns  last  nested  in  Norfolk  in  1948;  in  no  year  were  more  than  pairs 


ecorded. 
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Common  Tern  Sterna  hirunA 

Migratory  breeder  at  coastal  and  inland  sites  and  passage  migrant. 

An  early  arrival  at  Wroxham  Broad  March  24th  with  another  at  Titchwell  March  30t 
Main  spring  movements  not  until  second  half  of  April.  Latest:  Oct  9th  (Holme  aij 
Snettisham). 

A few  westerly  movements  in  Aug  with  613  at  Holme  on  9th,  129  at  Paston  on  1 2| 
and  200  at  Sheringham  on  14th  as  well  as  further  movement  of  100  west  and  30  ea 
Sept  13th. 

A total  of  861+  breeding  pairs  reported  (854  in  1992).  The  main  colonies  being 
Breydon  (143  pairs  reared  156  young);  Blakeney  Point  (225  pairs  reared  150  young,  bt 
some  predation  by  Short-eared  Owls  on  both  incubating  adults  and  young);  Holkha 
NNR  (95-101  pairs  reared  30  young);  Scolt  Head  (150  pairs  reared  90  youn§ 
Snettisham  (88  pairs  reared  no  young)  and  Wash  Trial  Bank  (64  pairs  but 
information  available  on  success).  Largest  inland  colonies  at  Hoveton  Great  Broad  (1 
pairs)  and  Ranworth  Broad  (22  pairs).  At  Ditchingham  GP  the  tern  raft  (occupie 
1991/2)  was  destroyed  by  fishermen  during  the  1992/3  winter  as  it  was  being  used 
roosting  Cormorants. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Scolt  Head  Colony,  showing  particularly  its  partial  desertion 
breeding  pairs  after  Fox  harassment,  is  outlined  below  (the  low  number  of  young 
1987  was  due  to  very  cold  wet  weather): 


Nests 

Young 


1986* 

1987* 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

200 

208 

208 

159 

14 

41 

71 

150 

1 10 

21 

45 

10 

Fox  preda 

0 

tion  

0 

8 

► 

90 

* Fox-free  Years 

Arctic  Tern  Sterna  paradisae | 

A few  pairs  breed , but  mainly  a passage  migrant 
Recorded  April  10th  (Welney)  to  Oct  21st  (Sheringham).  Spring  passage  observed  at  lj 
sites  with  2 small  peaks:  late  April  (when  up  to  17  Welney  24th/25th  and  smalle 
numbers,  1-4,  at  Sheringham,  Cley,  Blakeney  Point,  Lynn  Point  and  Pentney  GP)  anj 
during  the  second  week  in  May  (when  1-6  briefly  at  Wroxham,  Hickling,  Paston,  Cle) 
Blakeney  Point,  Titchwell,  Snettisham,  Lynn  Point,  Colney  GP  and  Lyng  EasthaugJ 
GP). 

Very  small  numbers  at  5 sites  in  June  apart  from  30  feeding  in  Blakeney  Pit  on  27t 
while  a first-summer  bird  at  Breydon  on  21st. 

Autumn  passage  observed  at  9 coastal  sites  with  largest  counts  at  Paston  where  6“] 
west  Aug  22nd  and  15  Aug  28th;  Overstrand  12  Sept  14th;  Sheringham  12  Aug  24th  ani 
16  Aug  27th;  Cley  12  Aug  1st  and  14  Aug  9th;  Titchwell  15  Aug  17th  and  Holme  L 
Aug  22nd. 

The  breeding  season  saw  up  to  20  pairs  Blakeney  Point  with  15  young  reared;  M 
pairs  Scolt  Head  with  2 young  reared  and  single  pairs  at  Brancaster  and  Cley/Salthous^ 
where  success  unknown. 


Little  Tern  Sterna  albinfron. \ 

Migratory  breeder , the  Yarmouth  colony  being  the  largest  in  the  country. 

First  arrival  April  10th  (Blakeney  Point),  but  no  further  records  elsewhere  until  Apri1 
20th.  Last  stragglers  at  Breydon  Oct  2nd,  Holme  on  9th  and  Sheringham  on  10th. 

Of  interest  a first-summer  bird  (the  second  county  record)  at  Breydon  June  1 5th-July 
2nd  also  visiting  the  Yarmouth  colony  June  25th.  Post-breeding  gatherings  again  ai 
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in  Point  where  59  July  25th  and  70  Aug  15th.  Only  inland  record:  Welney  May  10th. 

\ county  total  of  around  459  breeding  pairs  (565  in  1992)  reared  220+  chicks.  The 
'Hi;  line  in  total  breeding  pairs  since  1992  almost  entirely  due  to  losses  at  5 armouth 
;re  168  pairs  (249  in"l992)  and  Holkham  NNR  89  pairs  (123  in  1992).  Low  produc- 
ty  over  a number  of  years  may  now  be  having  an  affect.  The  Blakeney  colony  is 
ided  into  2 main  groups  of  70  pairs  (41  flying  young)  and  62  pairs  (5  young),  the  lat- 
suffering  severe  predation  - particularly  by  Kestrels  which  on  a single  day  visited  the 
3ny  9 times  taking  a chick  on  8 occasions.  On  the  credit  side  the  elimination  ol  Foxes 
, icolt  Head  saw  37  pairs  fledging  45  young  - the  most  reared  on  the  site  since  1987. 
The  Yarmouth  colony,  wardened  by  RSPB  since  1986  produced  105  fledged  young, 
.ttracted  cats  all  season.  Five  adult  tern  remains  were  found  and  it  is  possible  that  4 
> accounted  for  90  young  at  night.  Measures  against  hedgehogs  were  successful, 
■ee  were  live-trapped  inside  the  colony  and  5 were  caught  outside.  Seven  vvere 
loved  from  the  dunes.  Supplementary  feeding  ot  Kestrels,  first  introduced  in  1992, 
i - s again  undertaken.  Even  so,  85  nestling  terns  were  seen  to  be  taken.  The  200  wood- 
shelters,  first  used  during  the  previous  year,  were  scattered  throughout  the  colony.  Set 
an  angle  against  north-easterly  winds,  they  were  regularly  used  by  chicks  as  soon  as 
y became  mobile.  Torrential  rain  on  9th  July  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  14  chicks. 


tack  Tern  Chlidonias  niger 

mud  passage  migrant  with  frequent  large-scale  spring  movements  during  May. 
rmerly  nested  abundantly  in  Broads  and  Fens. 

rly  spring  migrants  April  24th  (Berney  and  3 at  Welney),  25th  (6  Fitchwell.  6 Welney 
d 8 Lynn  Point),  29th  (2  at  Blakeney  Point)  and  30th  (2  Titchwell).  A widespread 
ivement  followed  particularly  at  inland  sites  between  May  8th  and  14th  when 
, served  at  31  sites.  Records  of  10  or  more  birds  at  Breydon  where  14  May  11th; 
ickland  Broad  11  May  10th;  Hardley  Flood  15  May  10th;  Wroxham  Broad  12  May 
th;  Colney  GP  40  May  12th  and  18  May  13th;  Earsham  GP  15  May  12th:  Elsing  GP 
May  12th;  Lyng  GP  15  May  12th  and  27  May  13th;  Pentney  GP  26  May  1 1th  and  22 
ay  12th;  Titchwell  13  May  1 1th/ 12th  and  Welney  15  May  10th.  97  May  1 1th.  17  May 

th  and  33  May  13th.  . . , 

A further  scattering  of  records  late  in  the  month  followed  by  just  a single  June  bird  at 

cickling  on  5th.  , , , , , . , 

Apart  from  a heavy  easterly  passage  at  Breydon  Sept  13th  when  161  moved  through 

ter  strong  overnight  south-east  winds  and  rain,  autumn  passage  was  generally  low  key 
id  erratic"  Recorded  between  July  1st  (Strumpshaw)  and  October  10th  (Cley)  at  1- 
ostly  coastal  sites.  Largest  counts:  8 Paston  Aug  22nd.  15  Shenngham  and  11  Cley 
)th  on  Sept  13th. 


uillemot/Razorbill  , „ „ Uriaaalge/Alca  tarda 

assage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Occasional  ‘ wrecks  following  oil  discharges  and 

>vere  pfllgs 

otable  movements  reported  mainly  from  Sheringham  where  90  Jan  9th.  240  Feb  21st, 
30  Feb  27th,  190  Feb  28th.  430  May  9th.  260  July  7th.  335  Sept  26th,  560  Oct  nd 
id  710  Nov  29th.  Elsewhere  notable  passages  included  150  Scolt  Head  May  -6th  and 

030  Holme  June  13th.  ....  , . 

A single  inland  record  of  a Guillemot  on  Hundred  Foot  River  at  Welney  during 

pring  tides  Sept  18th.  A flightless,  but  independent,  juvenile  Guillemot  oft  Sheringham 
iug  8th. 
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Cepphus  gri 


Black  Guillemot 

Rare  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

A good  year  with  6 records:  Holkham  Bay  Jan  10th  (MR),  Sheringham  Aug  6th  (D 
KBS  SCV),  Sheringham  Aug  18th  (KBS  SCV  MY-P),  Sheringham  Sept  2nd  (KB 
Holme  Oct  1st  (NL)  and  Sheringham  Oct  17th-25th  (MPL  KBS  et  al ).  The  Aug  6th  bji 
was  a juvenile  - perhaps  an  early  date. 


Little  Auk  Alle  c 

Autmn  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  From  time  to  time  large  numbers  inshc 
during  storm  conditions  when  exhausted  birds  on  tideline  and  others  swept  far  inlai 

A handful  of  records,  the  poorest  showing  for  several  years:  Sheringham  Feb  22nd,  C 
Feb  28th,  2 Sheringham  Oct  13th,  up  to  5 at  many  sites  Oct  14th,  Sheringham  Oct  15 
Holkham  Oct  19th,  2 Mundesley  Oct  22nd,  Cley  and  Holme  Oct  23rd,  Caister,  Holi 
and  Snettisham  Pits  Oct  24th.  Cley  Nov  1st.  Horsey  Nov  7th  and  a freshly  dead  bird 
West  Harling  Heath  (killed  by  bird  of  prey)  Nov  15th. 


Puffin  Fratercularcti 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  small  numbers,  particularly  after  gales. 

Rather  scarce  and  all  records  are  given:  Sheringham  Feb  28th,  Holme  May 
Mundesley  May  9th  and  June  13th,  Sheringham  July  6th  and  3 July  7th,  Blakeney  Po 
2 Aug  22nd.  Sheringham  2 Sept  4th,  one  Sept  5th  and  4 Sept  14th.  4 Cley  Sept  14th,  o 
Mundesley  and  4 Blakeney  Point  Sept  26th,  Sheringham  Oct  13th,  3 Sheringham  a 
one  Holme  Oct  14th,  Mundesley  and  Sheringham  Oct  21st,  3 Holkham  Bay  Oct  22r 
Yarmouth  Oct  24th  and  Waxham  Nov  6th. 


Columba  oen\ 


Stock  Dove 

Resident , passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Little  information  received.  Highest  totals  in  early  part  of  year  included  Salthouse  Heaj 
100  March;  Choseley  70  March;  Snettisham  50  Jan  and  Welney  21  Jan. 

Spring  movement  at  Holme  where  27  west  in  March  peaking  at  10  on  12th;  also 
west  Sheringham  March  14th.  Present  throughout  spring  at  Holme:  26  April,  31  M;! 
and  21  June.  Five  pairs  bred  at  Welney  Reserve  and  a pair  in  the  Old  Lifeboat  House 
Blakeney  Point  reared  4 broods. 

No  sizeable  autumn  counts  and  only  records  received  as  follows;  Paston  22  De 
Sheringham  9 west  Nov  9th;  Ringstead  1 1 Nov  and  Welney  43  Sept/Oct,  30  Nov  and 
Dec. 


Columba  palumbfi 


Woodpigeon 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Only  large  count  early  in  year  700  Welney  Feb  2nd.  Spring  migration  noted  at  Holr 
where  190  west  March  14th  and  271  west  April  22nd. 

Autumn  movements  at  Holme  during  Oct  included  825  east  and  40  west  27th.  62 
east  and  470  west  28th  and  544  east  29th.  Notable  concentrations  at  Wolferton  10C 
Nov  7th;  Flitcham  several  thousands  late  Nov  onwards  and  Lynn  Point  6500  west  Dd 
19th. 


Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  decaocM 

Resident  coloniser.  After  spreading  rapidly  across  Europe  first  bred  in  Britain  ( • 
Cromer  in  1955. 

Largest  assemblies:  Collen’s  Green  near  Lyng  42  Jan;  Roydon  50  Feb;  Great  Ryburgi 
43  May  and  87  Sept;  Flitcham  32  Dec  and  Wcreham  1 18  Dec. 
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Migration  at  Holme  in  May  peaked  at  1 1 east  on  24th.  Judging  from  details  submit- 
this  bird  is  far  less  numerous  nowadays. 

•tie  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur 

rratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant , decreasing. 

ing  arrival  commenced  with  an  early  bird  at  Snettisham  April  12th  followed  by 
; jrs  at  Barnhamcross  Common  15th  and  Waxham  19th.  Widespread  from  20th.  Main 
v'ement  mid  to  late  May  when  70  west  Sheringham  16th,  60  west  Overy  Dunes  21st, 
vest  Titchwell  22nd,  60  west  Sheringham  29th  and  56  Snettisham  June  2nd. 

\t  Welney  17  pairs  and  at  Barnhamcross  Common  3 pairs  - the  only  breeding  details 
jived.  Latest  in  autumn:  Holme  Sept  18th,  Welney  19th  and  Sheringham  22nd. 


Ug-necked  Parakeet  Psittacula  krameri 

roduced. 

gles  at  Cley,  Halvergate  Marshes,  Happisburgh,  Heacham,  Holme.  King’s  Lynn  BF, 
iham,  Sporle,  UEA  (Norwich)  and  West  Walton.  The  discovery  of  a county  breeding 
is  still  awaited.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  writing  in  1855  J.H.  Gurney  con- 
ned nesting  “in  the  wild  at  Northrepps  and  on  5 occasions  young  were  brought  to 
Poil  turity”. 

ion  I Records  of  the  similar  Alexandrine  Parakeet  are  increasing  and  observers  should  no 
antger  assume  a "green’  parakeet  is  a Ring-necked. 


eat  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator  glandarius 

grant  from  southern  Europe. 

32:  The  juvenile  at  Blakeney  Point  July  7th/8th  and  1 1th  was  First  seen  at  Cley  July 
(PEB). 


; 


[Ck00  Cuculus  canorus 

gratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

often  numerous  inland  sightings  before  coastal  localities  noted  arrivals.  An  early 
grant  Narborough  April  4th  followed  by  East  Beckham  on  11th.  2 Barnhamcross 
mmon  on  12th,  Lynford,  Little  Cressingham  and  Pentney  on  13th  and  Cley/Blakeney 
;shes  on  14th.  Widespread  from  20th,  but  nowhere  numerous  until  May. 

Most  adults  departed  by  end  July.  Juveniles  lingered  into  third  week  of  Sept  with  late 
es  Thornham  Oct  1 st  and  Happisburgh  on  2nd. 

trn  Owl  Txto  alba 

sident.  Continental  race  gutata  has  appeared  as  a vagrant. 

cords  from  well  over  100  sites  throughout  the  county,  but  a scarcity  in  Breckland.  A 
althy  population  in  East  Norfolk  where  5+  on  several  occasions  in  Hickling  area. 

An  injured  bird  near  Swaffham  carrying  a closed  plastic  ring  indicating  an  dlegal 
ease  died  at  a local  vets. 

ttleOwl  Athene  nocuta 

Produced  . . 

welcome  upturn  in  fortunes  with  records  from  over  80  sites.  Notably  scarce  in  Brecks 

d majority  of  records  away  from  coast.  In  fact  of  the  30  localities  where  breeding  con- 
med,  only  4 were  coastal.  Most  remarkable  total  was  at  a 500  acre  Caistor  St.  Edmund 
rm  where  an  abundance  of  nesting  boxes  resulted  in  1 1 breeding  pairs. 
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Strix  aim 


Tawny  Owl 
Resident 

No  true  picture  of  status  available,  but  the  pair  with  2 full-grown  young  in  Norwich  (ifr| 
Palace  Road)  Feb  7th  indicates  very  early  breeding.  A scarce  grey  phase  example  d^i 
at  Sheringham  in  Oct. 

Long-eared  Owl  Asio  ai\ 

Scarce  and  local  resident.  Also  a passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  often  roost* 
communally. 

Scarce  in  both  winter  periods  and  a disappointing  year  in  general.  All  observations  el, 
listed:  Bradwell  Jan  2nd;  Lessingham  March  14th- 19th;  a road  casualty  Acle  New'  Rd 
March  20th  and  Rollesby  March  27th.  Presumed  spring  migrants  Brancaster  Mai; 
30th,  Lynn  Point  April  22nd,  Holkham  April  24th  and  28th  and  Holme  May  19th. 

Interesting  mid-summer  occurrence  when  one  present  on  Amoco  49-27  Alpha  pic 
form  (35  miles  off  Yarmouth)  July  20th-22nd.  A young  bird  at  Holme  most  evenix, 
mid-July  to  mid-Aug.  Breeding  known  to  have  taken  place  at  8 sites  including  just  2i| 
Brecks. 

Autumn  migrants  few  and  far  between:  Thornham  Oct  12th  with  another  there  nt 
day;  in  off  sea  Holkham  on  19th;  Yarmouth  Oct  20th/21st;  Sheringham  Nov  1st;  WeliL 
road  casualty  Nov  2nd  and  Warham  one  roosting  in  a hedgerow  Nov  4th.  In  additi 
Docking  Nov  7th,  Beccles  (Stanley  Carrs)  Nov  28th  and  Stibbard  Dec  1 1th.  No  comm 
nal  winter  roosts  reported. 

Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammtil 

Increasingly  scarce  breeder.  Also  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  rarely  forme 
daytime  roosts. 

Scarce  in  first-winter  period  with  mainly  singles  in  coastal  locations.  The  traditioi 
Halvergate/Breydon/Berney  area  held  only  1-3.  Up  to  8 at  Snettisham  mid-Feb  and  ft 
WellsAVarham  Jan-Feb;  also  5 Denver  Sluice  to  Ten-mile  Bank  Feb  17th.  Only  ot^l 
multiple  sightings  at  this  time:  2 Cantley  Feb  10th  and  2 Lynn  Point  on  20th. 

More  numerous  during  April  when  spring  passage  noted  at  coastal  sites  including  I 
Cley  March  27th  with  3 there  April  2nd,  2 Morston  1 1th  and  2 Cley  on  14th. 

Only  known  breeding  locality  at  Snettisham  where  3 pairs  nested.  Also  a pair  su  I 
mered  in  West  Caister/Mautby  area  with  an  adult  carrying  prey  June  26th. 

The  few  autumn  arrival  details  are  given:  Sheringham  in  off  sea  Oct  1st;  Holme  Cl 
9th;  Overstrand  in  off  sea  10th;  Eccles/Sea  Palling  30th;  Blakeney  Point  Nov  3 1 
Titchwell  Nov  7th,  20th/21st  and  25th;  Breydon  Nov  13th,  Welney  2 and  Bure  Pan 
Yarmouth  2 on  15th;  Welney  21st;  Salthouse/Cley  26th  and  Cley  Dec  31st.  Low  nu  l 
bers  in  Fens  considered  to  be  due  to  low  populations  of  small  mammals.  lU 
autumn/winter  records  from  traditional  wintering  stronghold  at  Snettisham.  Numbtl 
wintering  have  greatly  declined  since  the  days  when  Halvergate  Levels  attracted  o\l 
100  birds.  Even  by  recent  standards  a further  decline  is  in  progress. 

Nightjar  Caprimulgus  europael 

Migratory  breeder,  Breckland  remains  the  stronghold 

Early  records  from  Santon  Downham  May  6th  and  Croxton  Heath  on  9th  with  ma 
arrival  from  mid-May.  No  breeding  survey  although  observations  received  indicated 
sustainment  of  the  healthy  population  levels  revealed  during  the  1992  BTO/RSPB  si 
vey.  Latest:  Barrow  Common  Aug  5th.  One  hawking  over  traffic  lights  on  the  A I 1 ne 
Thetford  June  23rd. 
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oratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant 

ing  passage  from  April  21st  when  noted  at  Norwich,  Sheringham,  Snettisham, 
lotton  Marsh,  Welney  and  Pentney.  Large  numbers  moved  west  through  the  county  at 
I of  May:  on  29th  1800  past  Sheringham  and  400  per  hour  past  Paston  and  on  30th 
ndreds’  at  Cley  and  Balkeney  Point  with  120  per  minute  at  Titchwell  in  evening, 
aller  westerly  movements  noted  Cley  June  18th  and  Holme  on  26th.  In  July  1200 
st  at  Paston  in  4 hours  on  3rd  and  2400  west  at  Sheringham  on  18th. 

A number  of  records  in  first  week  of  Oct  with  lingerers  Sheringham  on  10th  and 
line  on  1 1th  - the  last  sighting  of  the  year.  A leucistic  individual  at  Lyng  GP  May 
h showed  white  underparts  and  a pale  back. 
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cific  Swift  Apus  pacificus 

grant  from  Asia 

nsidered  the  jewel  in  the  crown  of  an  outstanding  spring,  one  at  Cley  at  10.30  hrs 
iy  30th  during  a heavy  westward  movement  of  Swifts  and  hirundines  was  forced  low 
oppressive  weather  conditions  (AB  SJMG  RGM  et  al).  The  bird  remained  at  Cley  to 
great  relief  and  appreciation  of  its  many  observers  until  skies  cleared  at  16.10  hrs 
en  it  spiralled  up  and  away  never  to  be  seen  again.  The  first  “onshore  record  lor 
■rfolk  and  for  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  only  previous  example  was  one  found  on  a gas  platlorm  28  miles  ot 
ppisburgh  June  19th  1981  and  released  at  Beccles,  Suffolk,  the  following  day.  It  is 
narkable  that  three  days  after  this  event,  Britain’s  first  Oriental  Pratincole  was  report- 
This  year's  Oriental  Pratincole,  at  Gimingham,  and  the  Pacific  Swift  occurred  within 
days  of  each  other.  See  page  133 


, pine  Swift  Apus  melba 

, cgrant  from  southern  Europe. 

e only  record  was  of  a well-watched  individual  between  Sheringham  and  Cromer 
>ril  22nd  (CL  ,IRW  et  al)  which  moved  to  Mundesley  that  evening  before  heading 
,](i  ost  at  dusk.  The  34th  county  example. 


ngfisher  Alcedo  attliis 

•sident , numbers  fluctuating  in  response  to  severity  oj  winters. 

continued  increase  in  sightings  over  recent  years  with  birds  reported  from  well  over 
0 sites.  Disappointingly,  breeding  was  confirmed  only  at  Cantley  BF.  Corpusty, 
irboldisham.  Hillington  Park.  Saham  Toney  and  Wroxham  Broad  (2  pairs).  Reports 
>m  several  locations  within  Norwich  city  centre  during  the  winter.  A migrant  in  oft  the 
a at  Sheringham  Aug  18th. 

♦tie-eater  MeroPs  aPiaster 

Jgrant  from  southern  Europe. 

/vo  sightings,  both  typically  fly-overs;  west  over  Holkham  Park  June  7th  (RC  SJ  MR) 
id  east  over  Snettisham  on  24th  (PF).  A long  stayer  would  be  appreciated  by  the  great 
ajority  of  birders  who  still  need  this  ace  bee-catcher. 

Noopoe  Upi,pa  epops 

nnual  vagrant  in  very  small  numbers. 

ckly  bird  at  Forncett  January  2nd.  moving  to  Shipdham  on  4th  where  caught  and 
iged  but  died  shortly  afterwards  was  considered  likely  to  have  been  an  escape.  An 
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Hoopoe  (P.  Jones) 


above  average  scattering  of  spring  and  autumn  records  commencing  at  Burnham  Nor 
April  6th/7th  with  2 reported  from  Gunton  Park  'during  April’  and  further  singles 
Dilham  May  10th  and  Heacham  north  beach  May  1 7th/ 1 8th. 

Noted  in  autumn  at  Saxlingham  Nethergate  Sept  2nd- 10th,  Strumpshaw  Sept  2:p 
and  in  Sheringham/Weybourne/Kelling  area  Sept  28th  to  Oct  1st  with  a late  bird  at  Sr 
Palling  Oct  28th/29th.  A wintering  bird  at  Horsford  Nov  19th-30th  was  relocatedb 
Taverham  Dec  23rd  where  it  remained  into  1994. 

Wryneck  Jynx  torqum 

Former  migrant  breeder.  Now  a scarce  but  annual  passage  migrant  with  largest  tottfi 
of  drift  migrants  following  north-easterly  winds.  | 

A marked  increase  on  last  year’s  showing.  Spring  arrival  from  May  12th  resulted  irp . 
birds  in  6 coastal  locations  from  Yarmouth  to  Holme  including  Hickling.  Autuij^ 
migration  noted  from  Aug  22nd,  when  one  found  dead  inland  at  Spixworth,  followed  H 
a second  casualty  which  struck  glass  at  Sheringham  on  27th  with  additional  Aug  sigp 
ings  at  Winterton,  Holme  and  Old  Hunstanton.  In  Sept,  after  a second  inland  example* 
New  Costessey  on  7th  and  a single  Wells  East  Hills  on  8th,  an  influx  on  14th  resulted^ 
2 Blakeney  Point  (with  3 on  15th  and  one  16th),  singles  Stiffkey,  Wells  East  Hills  aB 
Burnham  Overy  Dunes  and  4 at  Holme  (with  2 there  to  16th  then  one  to  19tl( 
Additional  coastal  records  Titchwell  Sept  16th,  Wells  Dell  1 7th/ 1 8th,  Horsey  1 7th- 1 9pl 
Waxham  and  Winterton  18th  and  Sea  Palling  19th.  Further  inland  records  frcB 
Magdalen  Bridge  Sept  18th  and  Bradenham  on  22nd.  Last  of  the  autumn  Blakeney  Poi)(' 
Sept  28th/29th. 

Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viricm 

Resident. 

A group  of  7 together  in  Holkham  Park  Feb  20th  was  an  unusual  sighting  as  was  anoth|6 
flying  along  the  sea  wall  at  Ousemouth  Sept  19th. 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  majl  > 

Resident.  Birds  of  the  Northern  race  major  occasional  in  autumn. 

A sighting  at  Waxham  Sept  25th  possibly  referred  to  a migrant. 
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Dendrocopos  minor 


^sser  Spotted  Woodpecker 
cal  resident. 

ports  from  45  sites,  but  confirmation  of  breeding  from  only  three  - surely  under 
orded.  Six  pairs  located  in  Holkham  Park  during  the  summer.  Single  records  at 
eringham  and  Welney  were  the  first  for  several  years.  Another  (lew  south  along 
ettisham  beach  Sept  18th. 


Lullula  arborea 


aodlark 

gratory  breeder,  very  recently  increasing. 

ring  return  in  Breckland  from  Feb  8th.  The  annual  survey,  commenced  in  1974.  con- 
ned a further  increase  in  the  breeding  population  with  82  singing  males  in  Norfolk 
ecks  (70  in  Thetford  Forest  and  12  on  heathland)  and  a further  94  in  the  Suffolk 
^ckland.  This  represents  over  150%  increase  since  intensive  research  began  in  1986. 
record  total  of  100  young  were  ringed  from  45  nests.  Since  1986  485  Woodlarks  have 
an  ringed  in  Thetford  Forest. 

The  impressive  early  autumn  build-up  to  a total  of  44  in  Stanford  Battle  Area  in  199_ 
ls  only  partially  repeated  with  a peak  of  9 birds  on  Sept  12th.  Woodlarks  in  winter 
nain  an  enigma.  However,  a flock  ot  between  8 and  18  lingered  in  barley  stubble  at 
Itwell  from  Nov  9th  until  Dec  31st  (JS).  Greatest  known  traveller  is  the  colour-ringed 
d marked  as  pullus  in  Breckland  in  1993  and  observed  on  the  Isles  of  Scilly  in  late 
:t. 

The  importance  of  forest  replanting  as  the  most  attractive  habitat  is  again  demonstrat- 
, holding  90%  of  the  population.  Woodlarks  continue  nesting  in  forest  replants  for  a 
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period  of  up  to  7 years  when  encouraged  by  annual  inter-row  ploughing  (Foifc; 
Enterprise/R.  Hoblyn). 

Good  numbers  of  coastal  migrants:  Winterton  March  13th,  Paston  on  14th.  Burnhit 
Overy  Dunes  on  15th  (2),  Brancaster  GC  April  2nd,  Holme  on  5th  and  Sheringham  41 
Cley  (2  on  20th.  A singing  male  at  North  Walsham  April  3rd  with  an  interest|i 
sequence  at  Salthouse  Heath  where  1-2  present  March  12th  to  April  10th  and  3-4  Mai 
20th.  2 again  May  5th  and  thereafter  1-2  to  June  12th,  but  no  evidence  of  breedifci 
Additional  singing  birds  at  Hempstead  Woods  and  Sandringham.  A trio  of  coa:B 
autumn  migrants:  west  at  Holme  Sept  29th,  Wells  East  Hills  on  30th  and  at  Stiffkey 
30th. 

Skylark  Alauda  arvei  I 

Widespread,  but  declining  as  a breeding  bird.  Immigrants  during  autumn  followed  p 
severe  weather  movements. 

First  winter  period  gatherings  generally  low  with  maxima  of  200  Eccles  Jan  4th,  Ifk 
Great  Ellingham  Feb  9th,  300  Lynn  Point  on  20th  and  200  Holkham  March  fill 
Breeding  pairs:  34  Cley.  40  Snettisham  22  Welney;  also  61  territories  Blakeney  free 
marsh. 

Autumn  movements  evident  Sept  30th  when  350  Sheringham  and  100  west  Hoi : 
and  Oct  15th  when  1800  west  Sheringham  and  3250  west  at  Holme  with  smaller  sc  I 
movements  at  coastal  watchpoints  throughout  the  month.  Flocks  in  second  winter  peril 
also  low:  maxima  214  Burnham  Market  Nov  15th,  240  Sheringham  on  22nd  and  3l 
Necton  on  24th.  A leucistic  bird  at  Welney  on  several  dates  in  July. 

Shore  Lark  Eremophila  alpest |> 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor,  nowadays  usually  in  very  small  numbe I 
Exceptional  in  summer. 

An  encouraging  rise  in  records.  Titchwell  held  good,  but  erratic,  numbers  during  fil 
winter  period  peaking  at  38  Jan  17th  with  further  monthly  maxima  of  20  Feb,  20  Marl 
and  14  April  with  4 remaining  to  May  2nd.  Elsewhere  3 Cley/Salthouse  area  Jan/Feb,  I 
to  1 1 Blakeney  point  Feb  to  April  (3  remaining  to  May  3rd)  and  1-2  on  various  dates  I 
May  1st  at  Breydon,  Cromer  GC,  Sheringham,  Cley  and  Brancaster.  Additional  sigll 
ings  in  mid-May:  Titchwell  14th  (2)  and  Blakeney  point  15/ 16th  and  again  on  22nd. 

Autumn  return  from  Oct  17th  at  Holme  where  6 Oct  18th-26th  and  4 to  Nov  1st  w l 
further  Oct  records  from  Sheringham  (5  on  23rd)  and  Blakeney  Point.  Thereafter! 
Sheringham  Nov  1st- 19th  (where  also  6 east  Nov  25th),  8-9  Salthouse  Nov  13th  and  I 
Blakeney  Point  Dec  5th-31st  with  1-3  on  various  dates  to  end  of  year  : 
Winterton/Horsey,  Holkham  Bay,  Gun  Hill,  Burnham  Overy,  Titchwell  and  Snettisharil 

Sand  Martin  Riparia  ripai  I 

Rapidly  decreasing  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant.  Mass  autumn  roosts  a 
former  feature. 

First  back  Cley  and  Holme  March  12th  followed  by  a steady  trickle  of  arrivals  at  numtl 
ous  sites  throughout  remainder  of  March  with  maxima  of  1 1 Thetford  Nunnery  lakl 
16th  and  12  Wroxham  Broad  25th.  Numbers  remained  generally  low  during  first  half  I 
April  with  modest  influx  from  19th  when  150  west  Holme  20th.  55  west  Sheringhal 
and  40  Cley  21st.  Generally  considered  to  have  been  a poor  breeding  season  eonfirmJ 
by  low  numbers  in  autumn.  Only  counts  exceeding  100  were  at  Sheringham  where  lit 
west  July  18th  and  100  west  Aug  7th  and  Holme  where  1 15  west  Aug  1st  and  380  wel 
on  2nd.  Autumn  maximum  at  Welney.  for  example,  was  a mere  60  compared  to  couni 
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2000  roosting  in  Aug  1986. 

Several  birds  lingered  into  Oct,  latest  Welney  9th  and  Terrington  Marsh  17th.  A 
ucistic  bird  at  Welney  Sept  4th/5th  and  an  albino  Hemsby  Aug  17th. 

estii  , 

wallow  Hirundo  rustica 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant.  In  autumn  large  pre-migration  flocks  roost 
oas  i minimally. 

yO  jveral  March  records,  the  first  near  Stalham  on  17th.  But  no  widespread  arrival  until 
1 :cond  week  of  April.  Marked  coastal  passage  from  April  21st.  peaking  May  9th  when 
50  per  hour  past  Paston;  also  950  east  Holkham  next  day.  Numbers  generally  down 
jring  breeding  season.  Autumn  roost  of  up  to  2000  in  Holme  reedbeds  July-Sept.  peak- 
g mid- Aug.  Maximum  passage  also  at  Holme:  1 150  west  Aug  14th.  Numerous  Nov 
ghtings;  latest  Thetford  Nunnery  lakes  19th. 

An  apparent  hybrid  Swallow  x House  Martin  at  Cley  May  1st. 


louse  Martin  Delichon  urbica 

ligratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

irst  Holme  and  West  Acre  March  30th,  but  then  none  until  April  4th  (Colney  GP  and 
hetford  Nunnery  lakes).  Heavy  westward  passage  May  29th  w'hen  600  per  hour  past 
-aston  and  500  past  Sheringham.  As  with  other  hirundines,  spring  movements  otherwise 
lodest  and  numbers  of  breeding  birds  generally  low.  Return  passage  movements  evi- 
ent  from  mid-Aug  with  maxima  of  1000+  Snettisham  Sept  1st,  500  there  6th  and  750 
n 18th;  1 100  moved  east  at  Sheringham  Sept  9th  and  600  east  in  an  hour  at  Paston  the 
ime  date.  Typically,  several  Oct  records  with  Nov  stragglers  at  Happisburgh  5th.  How 
lill  13th  and  finally  2 Holme  27th. 


iichard’s  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelandiae 

Imost  annual  autumn  vagrant  from  western  Siberia.  Rare  in  winter  and  spring. 
he  bird  first  noted  at  Cley  Dec  31st  1992  remained  until  Jan  3rd.  At  least  22  at  11 
r oastal  sites  in  autumn  on  22  dates  between  Sept  5th  (Burnham  Overy)  and  No\  1-lh 
: Salthouse),  although  records  evenly  scattered  with  no  obvious  influx.  No  more  than  two 

I ites  held  birds  on  any  one  day.  All  singles  with  the  exception  of  2 at  Deadman’s  Wood 
) sheringham  Oct  lst/2nd. 

, Additional  1991:  Breydon  Sept  13th. 
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fawny  Pipit 

l Imost  annual  vagrant  in  spring  and  autumn. 

)nly  record  was  a juvenile  at  Sheringham  Sept  13th. 


Anthus  campestris 


0 i Mive-backed  Pipil  An,hus 

1 > Vagrant  from  Siberia. 

Jfo  \ confiding  and  well  appreciated  bird  at  Holkham  Meals  Oct  24th  (MC  et  a!)  remained 
m jntil  Nov  2nd:  the  twelfth  county  record.  On  the  27th  at  least  this  skulking  tail-pumper 
#1  ippeared  to  have  two  tertials  missing  whereas  subsequent  sightings  concerned  a fully- 
|i(  x'inoed  bird  leading  some  observers  to  suspect  that  2 birds  were  involved.  Examination 
u-e  )f  photographs  of  ‘both’  birds,  however,  revealed  no  other  differences:  possibly  the  ter- 
tfnt!  ials  were  just  occasionally  displaced. 
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Tree  Pipit  Anthus  trivial 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Earliest  West  Harling  April  2nd.  Spring  movements  evident  April  20th  when  27  we 
Holme  and  21st  when  18  west  Sheringham.  Autumn  coastal  migrants  from  July  31 
were  most  apparent  in  mid-Sept  when  up  to  80  at  numerous  coastal  localities  with  ma> 
maof21  Sheringham  on  14th. 

Few  Oct  records:  Wells  Dell  and  Happisburgh  14th  and  latest  Holme  15th. 

Meadow  Pipit  Anthus  pratens 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant  with  smaller  numbers  in  winter. 

Few  flocks  reported  in  first  winter  period,  60  at  Breydon  in  Feb  being  the  large^ 
Westward  passage  in  spring  from  mid-March,  most  concentrated  on  20th  ( 1 9C 
Sheringham  and  2400  Holme)  and  21st  (2600  Sheringham  and  2500  Holme).  Movemet 
continued  in  April  with  peak  counts  again  from  Holme  where  1400  on  7th  and  1000 
20th. 

Breeding  data  from  Cley  (54  pairs),  Snettisham  (44  pairs)  and  Welney  (68  pairs 
Return  migration  much  less  marked:  peak  counts  of  220  Sheringham  and  200  Wells  Sep 
16th  and  140  Lynn  Point  on  19th;  250  Sheringham  Oct  14th;  275  west  Holme  15th  ar 
100  Morston  17th.  Inland  flocks  of  55  Welney  and  30  Necton  Oct  18th.  Few  gathering 
reported  after  end  Oct,  40  Brancaster  in  Dec  and  38  Coltishall  Dec  6th  being  the  highes| 

Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervini 

Vagrant  from  Northern  Europe. 

Additional  1992:  One  still  present  on  Yankee  Ridge,  Blakeney  Point,  May  29th  (CEW).] 

Rock  Pipit  Anthus  petrosi 

Winter  visitor.  The  Scandinavian  race  littoralis  regularly  recognised  in  spring. 

Extreme  dates  April  9th  ( 2 Sheringham)  and  Sept  6th  (Blakeney  Point).  A good  scatter 
ing  of  records  in  both  winter  periods  from  usual  coastal  locations  with  peak  counts  of  up 
to  25  Breydon,  Wells,  Snettisham  and  Lynn  Point.  Modest  spring  passage  although  se\ 
eral  Scandinavian  race  identified  including  19+  Lynn  Point  Feb  14th,  9 there  MarcJ 
14th  and  up  to  7 Sheringham  March  1 1 th-2 1 st. 

Autumn  passage  more  pronounced,  best  days  Sept  24th  (10  west  and  one  eas 
Sheringham  and  50  west  Holme);  Sept  29th  (45  west  Holme);  Oct  15th  (35  west  Holmel 
and  16th  (50  west  Holme).  Recorded  inland  at  Welney  Oct  18th  (2),  Oct  20th  and  No{ 
15th. 


Water  Pipit  Anthus  spinolettc 

Winter  visitor. 

Good  numbers  in  first  winter  period,  the  ‘Serpentine  Pools’  at  Cley  again  recording  the 
highest  numbers  with  monthly  maxima  of  40  in  Jan,  22  in  Feb,  15  in  March  and  10  ir 
April  with  latest  April  24th.  Elsewhere  1-4  at  Cantley  BF  (with  8-9  there  Jan  9th)) 
Berney  Marshes,  Martham  Broad,  Blakeney  Freshmarsh,  Holkham  Freshmarsh.5 
Burnham  Norton,  Titchwell,  Lynn  Point,  Wissington  BF  and  Welney.  A highly  unsea^ 
sonal  bird  Surlingham  June  15th. 

Recorded  in  autumn  from  Sept  23rd  (Titchwell),  but  few  until  end  of  Oct.  Far  fewer 
during  second  winter  period:  maxima  of  7 Cantley  BF  Dec  1 1th,  up  to  4 at  Cley  and 
Wissington  BF  Nov  7th.  Otherwise  1-3  at  Buckenham.  Waxham,  Catfield  Fen.l 
Titchwell,  Holme  and  Lynn  Point. 
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ellovv  Wagtail  Motacilla  Jlava 

jgra lory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

lrly  arrival  at  Holme  March  19th  followed  by  3 west  on  23rd  then  1-3  at  4 sites  March 
)th/31st.  Spring  passage  peaked  during  second  half  of  April  with  maxima  of  150  west 
olme  20th,  200+  Cley  21st,  100  Brancaster  and  120  Cley  23rd;  also  several  other 
ocks  in  excess  of  40  birds.  Despite  impressive  spring  numbers,  lower  totals  of  breeding 
rds  (21  pairs  at  Holkham  and  26  pairs  at  Welney).. 

Autumn  gatherings  on  the  low  side  peaking  at  end  of  Aug/beginning  of  Sept:  maxima 
) Lynn  Point  Aug  29th,  82  at  Welney  Sept  5th  and  40  at  Ludham  early  Sept  (the  latter 
te  generally  holds  150  birds  at  this  time  of  year).  Few  in  Oct  when  records  at  Waxham 
:),  Burnham  Norton  and  Brancaster  all  on  10th  being  the  latest. 

Spring  passage  of  birds  showing  the  characteristics  of  the  Continental  race  Jlava.  the 
iue-headed  Wagtail,  recorded  in  spring  from  April  18th  until  May  10th  when  1-3  at 
> coastal  sites  with  unseasonal  birds  at  Holkham  June  15th.  Titchwell  July  22nd-27th 
id  Burnham  Norton  on  24th.  Autumn  sightings  at  Brancaster  Sept  14th  and  Cley  4 on 
5th. 

After  1992  bumper  spring,  numbers  of  the  Scandinavian  race  thunbergi , the  Grey- 
eaded  Wagtail,  returned  to  more  expected  levels.  During  May  males  graced  Holme  on 
1th,  Waxham  on  12th,  Burnham  Overy  and  Titchwell  on  13th.  Burnham  Norton  on 
fth,  Blakeney  Point  on  15th,  Holkham  on  19th  and  Blakeney  Point  again  on  27th.  A 
ngle  autumn  occurrence:  3 males  Hunstanton  Sept  20th. 

Males  showing  characteristics  of  the  south-east  Russian  race  beema , known  as 
yke's  Wagtail,  at  Salthouse  April  20th,  Welney  (for  4th  year  in  succession)  April  20th 
i June  19th  and  West  Runton  June  7th.  All  are  considered  hybrids,  probably  locally 
ted. 


Irey  Wagtail  Motacilla  cinerea 

® reeder  in  very  small  numbers,  also  passage  migrant.  Less  common  in  winter. 

. good  scattering  of  records  of  1-3  at  numerous  sites  in  both  winter  periods  including  up 
iff-  ) 3 at  several  locations  within  Norwich  city  centre.  Modest  coastal  passage  from  March 
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Breeding  confirmed  at  Buckenham  Tofts.  Burgh.  Buxton.  Corpusty,  Didlington  Hall 
tested  in  a toilet),  Ebridge,  Fakenham,  Hellesdon.  Horstead.  Ickburgh.  Lyng. 
larlingford  (clutch  taken),  Mundford,  Narborough  and  Shadwell.  Additional  breeding 
eason  records  from  Aylsham,  Gooderstone,  Lynford  (2  pairs  summered).  Oxnead, 
anton  Downham  and  Stringuide  Drove. 

Substantial  autumn  passage  featured  over  140  coastal  migrants  extending  from  July 
6th  (Weybourne  SF)  until  Nov  7th  (Sheringham),  peaking  Sept  18th  when  3 north 
lorsey,  one  Waxham,  2 east  Beeston.  15  west  and  5 east  Sheringham.  8 west  Titchwell 
nd  3 south  Snettisham. 


he 
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ied  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 

’esident  and  passage  migrant. 

ew  flocks  reported  in  First  winter  period:  200  roosting  at  Hickling  March  1 1th.  also  80 
fownham  Market  SF  Jan  16th  and  90  Rockland/Surlingham  Feb  14th.  Spring  move- 


ments from  mid-March  peaking  at  118  east  at  Paston  on  13th  and  1_0  west  at 
•heringham  on  21st.  Post-breeding  roosts  peaked  in  Aug:  maxima  258  Whitlingham. 
' 77  Fakenham  Racecourse  and  280  Holkham  Lake.  Also  46  Waxham.  70  Titchwell.  50 
' lindringham  and  47  Wissington  BF. 

Roosts  of  up  to  150  in  a birch  at  Sprowston  Manor  Hotel  Nov/Dec;  400  at  Rhone 
'oulenc  in  Sweet  Briar  Road  Norwich  and  350-400  at  Bacton  Gas  Terminal  in  Dec. 
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The  Continental  race,  alba  (the  White  Wagtail),  appeared  on  spring  passage  Mari 
12th  to  May  23rd  at  numerous  coastal  sites.  Mainly  1-4.  but  12  Titchwell  April  22nd, 
there  April  25th  and  10  Bacton  May  6th.  Only  2 autumn  records:  6 Blakeney  Point  Se 
1 1th  and  3 Hunstanton  on  20th. 


Bombycilla  gar  ml ,■ 


Waxwing 

Irruptive  winter  visitor. 

Recorded  only  in  the  second  winter  period  with  singles  Ongar  Hill  and  west  pile 
Sheringham  Oct  22nd.  Thereafter  singles  at  Aylsham,  Brancaster,  Claxton.  Ecclej 
Gorleston,  Holkham  Meals,  Holme,  Poringland,  Rockland  St  Mary,  Seething,  Stalhail 
Sutton  and  UEA  Norwich  on  various  dates  to  year-end.  Also  3 Waxham  Oct  30th-N<B 
1st,  4 Holme  village  Nov  6th,  3 Sheringham/Beeston  Nov  16th- 19th  (with  4 on  18th)il 
Thornham  Nov  28th  and  Dec  12th,  2 Belton  Dec  13th/ 14th  and  finally  1-2  in  Wells  g;jib 
dens  in  late  Dec. 


Cinclus  cincliks 


Dipper 

The  Scandinavian  race  cinclus  is  a less  than  annual  winter  visitor. 

A Black-bellied  Dipper  ( cinclus ) found  on  the  River  Wissey  at  lekburgh  April  28 
remained  in  the  area  until  30th.  It  was  caught  and  ringed  and  judging  from  its  weig 
and  an  accumulation  of  droppings,  was  thought  to  have  been  present  some  time.  One 
Heacham  during  Dec  (probably  in  the  area  since  Oct)  was  also  caught  and  ringed;  opi 
ions  were  divided  as  to  whether  it  belonged  to  the  British  race  gularis  or  the  centre 
European  race  aquaticus.  A third  bird,  not  subspecifically  assigned,  was  in  the  Rivi  a 
Babingley/Hillington  Park  area  from  Dec  20th  into  1994. 


Troglodytes  troglodyte 


Wren 

Resident  and  autumn  passage  migrant. 

A breeding  census  at  Welney  located  13  territories;  2 territories  at  Blakeney  Freshmars 


Prunella  modularX 


Dunnock 

Resident  and  autumn  passage  migrant 

Nine  breeding  territories  located  at  Welney  with  7 at  Blakeney  Freshmarsh;  up  to 
pairs  along  Blakeney  Point.  Small  falls  of  migrants  along  north  coast  Sept/Oct  include 
a Norwegian-ringed  bird  trapped  at  Holme  Sept  18th.  Counts  at  Holme  during  this  peri 
od  included  50  Sept  17th  and  40  on  18th. 


Robin  Erithacus  rubecu 

Resident.  Passage  may  involve  large  numbers  in  autumn  but  most  immigrants  mov B 
further  south. 

First  autumn  arrivals  along  North  coast  Sept  13th.  No  major  falls  recorded,  large;  p 
counts  being  50  Wells  East  Hills  and  50  Holme  Sept  14th- 17th;  80  Paston  Oct  1st;  6 'I 
Happisburgh  on  14th  and  40  Sheringham  on  15th  with  45  there  Nov  7th. 

An  albinistic  bird,  white  except  for  a pale  reddish  throat,  near  Tottenhill  GP  No  | 
21st. 


Luscinia  megarhyncho 


Nightingale 

Migratory  breeder , rarely  noted  on  passage. 

First  recorded  April  1 0th  when  2 singing  males  in  Brecks  and  3 at  Weston  Fen.  Singin 
males  later  noted  at  Alderford  Common  4,  Barnham  Cross  Common  7.  Beeston  Regis 
Brundall,  Buckenham,  Buckenham  Tofts,  Buxton  Heath,  Kelling  Heath  2.  Pentney  G 
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ickland  Broad,  Roydon  Common  4,  Salthouse  Heath  5-6,  Stanford  Water,  Stonepit 
:ath.  Strumpshaw  Fen,  Sugar  Fen  (Pott  Row)  4,  S wanton  Novers  2,  Thompson  area  8 
d Weybourne. 

Only  2 coastal  spring  migrants:  Holme  village  April  15th  and  Holme  on  20th.  No 
tumn  migrants  reported  apart  from  one  trapped  Boughton  Fen  Aug  7th. 


uethroat  Luscinis  svecica 

nail  n umbers  of  drift  migrants  in  spring.  Has  become  very  scarce  in  autumn. 
total  of  17  May  migrants,  the  majority  males:  Cley,  Blakeney/Morston  and  2 Holme 
i 9th;  Happisburgh,  2 Brancaster,  3 Overy  Dunes  and  3 Holme  on  10th  (still  3 Holme 
xt  day);  North  Walsham  (dead  on  lawn  but  since  preserved)  and  Overy  Dunes  on 
th;  Waxham  14th;  Cley  and  Blakeney  Point  21st  and  Holme  27th.  The  largest  number 
?ar  ice  1987. 

Four  Sept  records:  Blakeney  Point  16th- 18th;  Holme  16th- 19th;  Cley  17th  and 
tchwell  23rd-24th. 

lack  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros 

?ry  local  migratory  breeder.  Also  a passage  migrant  and  occasional  in  winter. 
t Heacham  a male  Jan  6th- 1 1th,  presumed  the  same  Hunstanton/Heacham  Jan  30th  to 
;b  6th  joined  by  a female  Feb  5th  to  20th.  Also  West  Runton  Jan  3rd.  Caister  a male  on 
h and  one  caught  in  a building  at  Colmans,  Norwich,  on  1 1th. 

During  March  Hunstanton/Heacham  again  between  2nd  and  13th  with  3 on  6th. 
oastal  passage  generally  commenced  on  12th  with  many  sightings  of  ones/twos  on 
orth  and  East  coasts  until  May  29th  - well  over  100  birds  involved.  Largest  counts:  7 
iston  March  22nd;  3 Waxham  March  26th-28th;  3 Blakeney  March  29th:  3 Heacham 
arch  30th;  3 Sheringham  April  2nd  with  4 there  April  8th  and  13th;  3 Winterton,  3 
'ells  East  Hills  and  3 Holme  all  April  3rd;  4 Holme  April  5th  and  3 Burnham  Overy 
lines  April  14th. 

The  only  well  inland  sightings  were  Swaffham  March  17th/ 18th  and  Winfarthing  on 
trd.  Males  in  song  at  Caister  Heliport  and  Cantley  BF  in  April/May  and  a male  sum- 
ered  at  King’s  Lynn  Docks.  At  Yarmouth  2 pairs  successfully  bred. 

Following  a female  at  Blofield  on  the  unusual  date  of  July  5th  no  other  reports  until 
;pt  when  singles  Holme  9th  and  14th;  Cley  13th  and  Titchwell  15th.  Further  records 
;tween  Oct  8th  and  Nov  8th  at  many  coastal  locations  with  3 Cley  Oct  30th:  3 
appisburgh  Nov  3rd  and  5 Heacham  Nov  6th.  One/two  remained  at 
unstanton/Heacham  until  at  least  Dec  4th.  Late  birds  also  at  Norwdch  Airport  Nov 
2nd  (roosting);  Brancaster  Dec  3rd  and  Warham  Dec  21st. 

edstart  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus 

ligratory  breeder,  especially  to  Brecks  and  a passage  migrant. 

xceptionally  early  migrants  at  Paston  March  27th  and  Itteringham  on  30th.  An  above 
verage  coastal  passage  in  April/May.  particularly  in  mid-May  when  25  Blakeney  Point 
id  ll  Holme  on  11th  with  15  at  Holkham  on  12th/ 13th. 

Breeding  season  males  in  song  at  Felbrigg  Great  Wood.  Kelling  and  Briston;  suc- 
essful  breeding  also  noted  at  Thetford  Warren  and  at  the  following  Stanford  Battle 
«rea  localities:  Buckenham  Tofts,  Frog  Hill/Bagmore.  Stanford  Water  and  Thompson 
/ater. 

A massive  fall  of  continental  migrants  Sept  13th-l  7th  undoubtedly  involving  several 
lousand  birds.  Peak  numbers  on  14th  when  100  Sheringham.  130  Blakeney  Point.  600 
tiffkey-Overy  Dunes,  100  Wells  East  Hills  and  200  Holme.  During  this  period  inland 
icords  from  Norwich.  Sennowe  Park.  Barnham  Cross  Common  and  Thetford  Nunneix. 
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Migrants  still  arriving  in  small  numbers  well  into  Oct  with  latest  at  Wells  Dell  Nov  3rd. 

Whinchat  Scixicola  rubetr 

Very  scarce  breeder.  Best  known  as  an  autumn  passage  migrant. 

Spring  passage  April  20th  (Holme)  to  June  6th  (Burnham  Norton)  with  largest  number 
mid-May:  15  Blakeney  Point  1 1th.  13  Holme  and  10  Overy  Dunes  13th.  Present  in  sum 
mer  in  Stanford  Battle  Area  at  Frog  Hill/Smokers  Hole  and  Tottington. 

Autumn  migration  Aug  6th  (Burnham  Norton)  to  Oct  23rd  (Holme  and  Hunstanton 
A notable  influx  with  other  migrants  Sept  13th/ 14th  including  20  at  Horsey,  60  t 
Sheringham  and  20  Blakeney  Point.  A late  bird  at  Sheringham  Nov  2nd. 

Stonechat  Saxicola  torquati 

Confined  to  the  coast  as  a decreasing  breeder.  More  widespread  in  winter. 

In  early  months  of  year  a wide  scatter  of  wintering  birds  including  3 at  Titchwel 
Jan/Feb.  Coastal  passage  noted  on  North  coast  and  Wash  from  early  March  with  maxi 
mum  5 Sheringham  12th;  6 individual  migrants  recorded  in  April,  the  last  at  Snettishan 
on  13th. 

Apart  from  at  least  4 breeding  pairs  on  East  coast  only  2 other  May  records 
Bowthorpe  on  6th  and  Holme  on  18th.  A juvenile  June  23rd  at  Weybourne  - a forme 
breeding  locality. 


Stonechats  (J.  Wright) 


Autumn  movements  commenced  Sept  19th  with  a notable  fall  Sept  30th  around  coast 
involving  at  least  15  birds  when  4 at  Trimingham.  Birds  continued  arriving  in  far  larger 
numbers  than  usual  during  Oct  with  a monthly  total  of  well  over  70  reported.  Thirty  or 
more  remained  until  the  year-end  including  several  inland  as  far  as  the  Stanford  Battle 
Area  and  with  up  to  8 Weybourne-Stiffkey,  6 at  Brancaster,  6 at  Holme.  5 at  Heacham 
and  4 at  Snettisham. 

A bird  showing  the  characters  of  one  of  the  Eastern  races  maura/stejnegeri  known  as 
the  Siberian  Stonechat  at  Cley  sluice  19th-22nd  (KWL  DS).  An  additional  1991  Siberian 
Stonechat  at  Titchwel  1 Oct  1 1th- 13th  (RQS  et  ai).  1991  was  a peak  year  for  these  attrac- 
tive little  chats  with  10  individuals  recorded. 
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aeatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe 

gratory  breeder  in  decline.  Continental  and  Greenland  races  appear  on  passage. 
st  arrivals  Bagmore  (Stanford  Battle  Area),  Burnham  Norton,  Holme  and  Hunstanton 
irch  13th.  Widespread  from  March  20th  with  24  Sheringham  on  23rd.  During  April 
icentrations  of  50  Sheringham  10th  and  60  there  20th.  In  May  largest  movements 
h- 1 4th  including  32  Holme  12th  and  30  Overy  Dunes  14th.  Latest  spring  migrant 
jttisham  June  4th. 

Present  in  breeding  season  at  Weeting  Heath,  but  no  young  fledged.  Fresh  juveniles 
Dverstrand,  Cley  and  Brancaster  in  June/July  indicates  local  breeding  birds. 

During  autumn  large  falls  Sept  13th- 15th  in  association  with  other  passerines, 
vgest  numbers  on  14th  including  280  Sheringham,  200  Blakeney  Point,  100  Overy 
nes,  150  Holme  and  160  Hunstanton.  Nov  stragglers  at  Blakeney  Point  1st, 
jringham  3rd-7th  and  Breydon  8th. 


uck-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  hispanica 

grant  from  southern  Europe. 

very  confiding  first-winter  male  at  Stiffkey/Warham  Oct  24th-Nov  1st  (SH  et  al).  The 
d in  fact  appeared  in  the  parish  of  Stiffkey  for  the  final  2 days  of  its  stay.  It  was  the 
;st  ever  in  Britain  and  also  the  longest  staying  since  the  male  at  Holme.  Fourth  county 
ord,  previous  ones  being  at  Salthouse  Sept  1965,  Cley  May  1975  and  Holme  June 
75. 


'«ert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti 

. grant  from  North  Africa. 

lowing  one  at  Horsey  Gap  Oct  29th  (ACF),  a well  watched  female,  typically  late  and 
. m in  somewhat  inclement  weather,  at  Hunstanton  Nov  16th  and  then  at  Heacham 
v 19th  to  Dec  7th  (CG  AH  et  al).  Only  2 previous  county  records  and  both  on 
ikeney  Point  in  Oct  1907  and  October  1978. 
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mig  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus 

ssage  migrant  in  fluctuating  numbers.  Exceptional  in  winter. 
lowing  an  early  migrant  at  Holme  March  21st  spring  passage  March  29th  to  May 
h at  many  coastal  localities  with  maxima  of  21  south-west  over  Hunstanton  April 
h;  8 Blakeney  Freshes  April  21st;  18  Holme  April  22nd;  9 Waxham  April  24  with  8 
re  May  2nd.  Inland  records  from  Barnham  Cross  Common.  East  Wretham.  Grime's 
ives,  Hickling,  Mundford,  Stanford  Battle  Area.  Syderstone  Common.  Thetford 
nnery,  Welney  and  Witton. 

Autumn  passage  Sept  7th  (Blakeney  Point)  to  Nov  4th  (Holkham  Meals)  in  smaller 
nbers  compared  with  spring.  Largest  counts;  6 Overy  Dunes  Sept  14th;  21  Blakeney 
int  Sept  29th  and  6 Holkham  Oct  13th.  Inland:  Cantley  Oct  1 0th  and  Colney  GP  Oct 
hh. 


lackbird  Turdus  merula 

sident.  iMrge  numbers  of  immigrants  often  arrive  in  autumn , some  continuing 
ith  to  winter  in  France  and  Spain. 

tumn  immigration,  especially  on  North  coast,  from  end  Sept  to  Nov  but  only  on  a 
all  scale  and  no  large  numbers.  Maximum  counts;  200  Holkham  Meals  Oct  18th  and 
) Paston  on  25th. 
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Turdus  ruficolll 


Black-throated  Thrush 
Vagrant  from  central  Asia. 

A first-winter  female  trapped  and  released  Sheringham  Oct  31st  (KBS)  headed  soutj 
with  other  thrushes  at  13.00  hrs  but  was  refound  in  Sheringham  Park  (MJS  DES  JRWl 
Third  county  record  previously  being  seen  at  Holkham  Meals  Oct  1975  and  Coltisha| 
Feb  to  April  1976. 

This  surprise  arrival  created  much  excitement,  not  to  mention  frustration  to  thosj 
observers  desperately  searching  before  the  light  completely  failed. 


Turdus  pilarl 


Fieldfare 

Often  abundant  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Has  summered. 

An  exceptionally  large-scale  coastal  movement  Jan  30th  with  birds  moving  west  alonl 
the  North  coast  and  south  along  the  Wash  shore.  Counts  included  600  in  2 hours  | 
Sheringham,  600  Holkham,  3000  Titchwell,  740  Holme,  600  Hunstanton  and  35( 
Snettisham.  Latest  May  records  at  Paston  15th  and  Holme  21st. 

In  autumn  an  early  arrival  commencing  Blakeney  Point  Aug  14th  followed  by  smal 
numbers  from  Sept  7th.  During  Oct  much  larger  numbers  compared  with  recent  yeaiT 
and  large  flocks  appeared  both  on  the  coast  and  inland.  Counts  included  2000  Egmeil 
Oct  17th;  2000  south  Snettisham  and  1200  Holme  Oct  18th;  1200  Lynn  Point  Oct  20t| 
with  2000  there  Oct  26th;  3420  Holme  Oct  27th  and  3000  Waxham  Nov  1st. 


Turdus  philomelc 


Song  Thrush 

Resident  and  passage  migrant ; decreasing. 

Several  comments  received  on  decline  as  a breeding  bird.  An  RSPB  set-aside  survel 
recorded  only  16  during  visits  to  10  farms  (total  of  20  visits)  spread  throughout  th 
county. 

As  usual  small-scale  autumn  influx  on  coast  mid-Sept  to  early  Nov  with  maxima  cj 
200  Blakeney  Point  Sept  28th,  100  Paston  Oct  1st  and  100  Holme  on  13th. 


Turdus  iliacu  I 


i 


Redwing 

Passage  migrant,  less  common  winter  visitor.  Exceptional  in  summer. 

A major  westerly  movement  in  March  especially  on  20th  when  4500  at  Sheringham  an  Jt 
15,000  between  08.45  and  12.00  hrs  at  Titchwell.  This  movement:  “An  enormous  sprin 
movement  of  Redwing”  features  in  Norfolk  Bird  Club  bulletin  No  4 (May  1993).  MaJ 
stragglers  at  Holme  10th  and  Yarmouth  14th. 

First  recorded  in  autumn  Sept  4th  (Yarmouth).  Substantial  arrivals  commenced  Sed 
28th  with  further  falls  from  mid-Oct.  At  Holme  300  on  12th,  400  on  13th,  350  on  15t™ 

I 

800  east  on  18th  and  850  east  on  26th.  Elsewhere  hundreds  west  over  Norwich  early  o l: 
13th,  500  south  Snettisham  14th  and  18th,  400  Holkham  Meals  and  Warham/Wighto  | R 
on  1 8th,  700  Guist  Bottom  Oct  23rd  and  750  Erpingham  on  25th. 


Top  left:  Red-necked  Phalaropes,  Cantley,  September  (B.W.  Jarvis 
Top  right:  Oriental  Pratincole,  May  to  August  (R.C.  WilsonU 
Centre:  Spoonbills,  Cley,  June-July  (S.  Youngm 
Bottom:  Oriental  Praticole,  Gimmingham,  May  (R.C.  Wilson I' 
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Top  left:  The  long  staying  Black-winged  Stilt  (N.  Murphy);  top  right:  Great  White  Egret,  Cl 
April/May  (J.  Humble).  Bottom  left:  Ring-necked  Duck,  Strumpshaw,  March  (N.  Clayton )\  ri| 
Slavonian  Grebe,  Blakeney  Freshes,  March  to  May  (R.  Chittenden ) 


s 


Top  left:  Paddyfield  Warbler,  Weybourne/Sheringham,  September  (R.  Chittenden ):  right: 
Arctic  Warbler,  Blakeney  Point,  September  (R.  C.  Wilson).  Bottom  left:  Lanceolated  Warbler, 
Sheringham,  September  and  right:  Great  Reed  Warbler,  Titchwell.  June  (both  R.  C . \\  ilson) 


istle  Thrush  Turdus  viscivorus 

sident  and  partial  migrant. 

ghest  counts  of  Hocks:  40  Thetford  Nunnery  Sept  14th;  38  Ludham  Aug  19th;  33 
>1me  Sept  27th;  3 1 Salhouse  Aug  28th  and  30  Lower  Bodham  Jan  30th.  Coastal  move- 
■nts  included  10  Sheringham  Sept  22nd;  7 west  Overy  Dune  Sept  30th  and  12  west 
eringham  Oct  20th. 


tti’s  Warhler  Cettia  cetti 

oadland  resident  since  1974. 

donation  from  Broadland  stronghold  patchy  making  a full  analysis  difficult.  During 
;eding  season  singing  males  at  Surlingham/Wheatfen  (3),  Strumpshaw  (6),  Rockland 
oad  (4),  mid-Bure  (5-6),  How  Hill  (2),  Ormesby  Broad  and  Martham  Ferry. 

Outside  this  period  additional  singing  males  at  Catfield  Fen,  Hickling,  Heigham 
unds  and  Chedgrave  Common.  Minimum  of  23  singing  males  falls  within  the  range 
20-33  singing  males  recorded  annually  during  the  last  5 years,  but  total  is  well  below 
; 63  recorded  in  the  heady  days  of  1984.  More  systematic  recording  would  be  wel- 
med  to  enable  the  apparent  decline  to  be  assessed  more  accurately. 

North  coast:  Titchwell  Sept  24th  until  year-end  and  Cley  Nov  12th  until  at  least  Dec 

l. 


mneeolated  Warhler  Locustella  lanceolata 

grant  from  Siberia. 

first-winter  bird,  trapped  at  Dead  Man's  Wood,  Sheringham  Sept  29th  (KBS  SC  V el 
' i was  released  in  nearby  clifftop  vegetation  where  it  remained  for  the  remainder  of  the 
y.  Once  located  this  tiny  mouse-like  skulker  was  remarkably  confiding.  An  addition  to 
r ; county  list  and  only  the  fifth  to  be  recorded  away  from  Shetland. 
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rasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia 

Sgratory  breeder  and  scarce  passage  migrant. 

H-st  at  Horsey  Gap  April  8th  followed  by  a scattering  of  observations  until  a wide- 
read  arrival  April  20th-22nd.  May/June  records  of  reeling  males:  Bemey.  Breydon. 
uckenham  Tofts,  Cley  (6),  Dersingham  Bog  (6),  Fleggburgh  Common  (2).  Hickling 
+),  Holkham  NNR  (5-7),  Holme  (2),  Horsey  Gap-Waxham  (4+),  King's  Lynn 
lirstead  Wood,  Knapton,  Martham.  Stanford  Water,  Strumpshaw. 
irlingham/Rockland  (several),  Titchwell  and  Welney.  Considerably  under-recorded, 
it  the  sizeable  Broads  population  is  difficult  to  census  due  to  inaccessibility  of  habitat. 
Autumn  coastal  migrants  at  Blakeney  Point  Sept  8th.  9th  and  13th  with  a late  bird  at 
i ancaster  Oct  3rd. 


ed-letter  Day  highlights: 

op:  Sociable  Plover.  Cley  & Holkham.  April  (left  R.  Chittenden;  right 
Young) 

entre  Left:  Kentish  Plover.  Breydon.  March  (J.  Bhalerao ) 
entre  right:  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  Salthouse.  April  (R.  Chittenden) 
ottom  left:  Woodchat  Shrike.  Weybourne/Kelling.  June-July  (R.C.  Wilson) 
ottom  right:  Bluethroat.  Holme.  May  (R.  Chittenden) 


Locustella  lusciniodi 


Savi’s  Warbler 
Almost  rare  summer  visitor. 

Catfield:  Singing  male  in  mid-June  - the  only  report  and  the  lowest  total  for  some  year 
Perhaps  indicating  the  demise  of  the  very  small  Broadland  population. 


Acrocephalus  schoenobaem 


Sedge  Warbler 
Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

First  at  Titchwell  April  1st,  well  in  advance  of  a widespread  arrival  April  10th- 13th. 

Breeding  season  population  totals  based  on  counts  of  singing  males  included  Ck 
49,  Blakeney  Freshes  28,  Holme  15+  and  Welney  34.  The  Cley  and  Welney  figures  ref 
resent  decreases  of  33%  and  30%  respectively  compared  with  1992. 

In  autumn  a number  of  mainly  coastal  records  in  Sept  especially  during  the  fall 
continental  migrants  mid-month.  Last  record  Sheringham  Sept  27th/28th. 


Paddyfield  Warbler 
Vagrant  from  South  Russia. 

A first-winter  bird  trapped  in  a hedgerow  between  Weybourne  and  Sheringham  Sef 
24th  (KBS  SCV  et  al ) remained  until  dusk.  New  for  Norfolk  and  heralding  something  o| 
a ‘purple  patch’  for  the  Sheringham  Ringing  Group.  See  page  134 


Acrocephalus  palustril 


Marsh  Warbler 
Vagrant  first  identified  1923. 

Singing  males  at  Sheringham  June  2nd  (KBS  et  al);  Titchwell  June  9th- 17th  (BB  et  al )l 
Holme  June  12th  (NL)  and  at  an  undisclosed  Yare  Valley  locality  during  June.  Tape 
recordings  of  the  Titchwell  bird  featured  30+  species  including  Quail,  Nightjar,  Bee-) 
eater.  River  Warbler  and  Chiffchaff. 

Prior  to  1993  there  were  15  previous  county  records,  virtually  all  during  the  las^ 
decade.  The  last  two  years  have  seen  a marked  upsurge  in  spring  occurrences.  Future 
events  are  awaited  with  interest. 


Acroceplialis  scirpaceus\ 


Ly 


Acrocephalus  agricolm 


Reed  Warbler 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

A very  early  bird  at  Blakeney  Freshes  April  13th  was  followed  by  another  at  Brancaster 
April  17th  and  a widespread  arrival  April  21st-24th.  Breeding  season  counts  of  singingl 
males:  Cley  59,  Blakeney  Freshes  65,  Holme  20  and  Welney  47.  Both  the  Cley  andjj 
Welney  figures  represent  small  decreases  compared  with  1992. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  autumn  records  was  of  a bird  in  an  Olney  Street. I 
Norwich,  garden  Sept  16th.  Late  migrants  at  Waxham  Oct  16th,  Holme  17th  and) 
Holkham  19th. 


Acroceplialis  arundinaceus 


Great  Reed  Warbler 
Vagrant. 

A singing  male  at  Titchwell  June  1 1th- 17th  (JMF  RQS  et  al).  Although  often  elusive,  it 
was  enjoyed  by  many.  Tenth  county  record  and  a typical  date. 


Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina 

An  almost  annual  autumn  passage  migrant  in  small  numbers;  occasional  in  spring. 
Three  spring  records:  2 Blakeney  Point  May  27th  with  one  remaining  next  day  and 
another  there  June  5th-7th.  A slightly  above  average  showing,  but  well  down  on  last 
year’s  springtime  avalanche. 
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J 

mtumn  total  ol  at  least  16  birds:  Yarmouth  Sept  14th;  Trimingham  Sept  18th:  East 
<:  ton  Sept  14th- 16th;  Sheringham  Aug  29th  and  Sept  13th- 15th;  Muckleburgh  Hill 

28th/29th;  Salthouse  Sept  18th;  Blakeney  Point  Sept  13th,  2 on  14th,  one  on 
! /16th;  Wells  (Dell  area)  2 Sept  1 3th/ 1 4th,  one  on  16th  and  one  on  19th;  Holkham 
% 15th,  Sept  17th;  Scolt  Head  Sept  17th  and  Holme  Sept  13th,  2 on  1 4th/ 1 5th,  one  on 

, 2 on  17th  and  one  on  18th/ 19th. 

'he  best  autumn  showing  since  1987  when  18  were  recorded;  the  average  in  recent 
]t  s is  5-7  birds. 


lot 


alpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans 

rant  from  the  Mediterranean. 

ale  at  Sidestrand  April  14th/ 15th  (JT  MAG  et  al).  There  has  recently  been  a marked 
jase  in  the  number  of  British  spring  records  of  this  attractive  over-shooting  vagrant, 
individual  was  Norfolk’s  tenth  record;  last  occurrence  was  on  Blakeney  Point  in 
1990. 


Sept 


pot  rt  Warbler  Sylvia  nana 

i rant. 

try  well-watched  bird  at  The  Hood,  Blakeney  Point  May  27th  until  June  1st  (MAG 
,ril  ) was  often  in  full  song  during  its  stay  and  even  observed  nest-building.  Most  occur- 
es  in  Europe  relate  to  the  Middle  East/central  Asian  race  nana.  Norfolk’s  first 
j|(.  rd  and  Britain’s  tenth,  but  the  first  ever  in  spring.  See  page  132 


ape 


lee- 


last 


rired  Warbler  Sylvia  nisoria 

ce  autumn  passage  migrant. 

•asonable  autumn  showing  with  10  examples  recorded.  No  marked  concentrated 
al  period,  records  being  scattered  between  Aug  29th  and  Sept  18th:  Winterton  Sept 
Waxham  Sept  4th  with  2 on  5th,  one  on  6th  and  16th;  Morston  Sept  18th:  Blakeney 
t Sept  15th;  Overy  Dunes  Sept  14th;  Holme  Aug  29th-31st,  Sept  18th/ 19th  and 
stanton  Sept  18th. 


ter 

top 

mil 

A 

nd 


tier  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca 

ratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

spring  arrivals  2 at  Holme  April  22nd  followed  by  a widespread  arrival  April  25th- 
. No  breeding  season  counts  submitted. 

i autumn  moderate  numbers  involved  in  the  fall  of  continental  migrants  Sept  13th- 
. Highest  counts  at  this  time  included  Blakeney  Point  40.  Wells  (Dell  area)  20, 
ry  Dunes  15  and  Holme  10.  A number  of  late  records  with  singles  at  Paston.  Wells 
1 area),  Holkham  and  Holme  during  the  last  few  days  of  Oct.  Latest:  Wells  (Dell 
) Nov  1st  and  Holme  Nov  lst-5th. 


it  te throat  Sylvia  communis 

ratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant ; exceptional  in  winter. 

iest  at  Titchwell  April  9th  followed  by  a steady  trickle  during  the  next  ten  days  with 
neral  widespread  arrival  April  20th-22nd.  Only  breeding  season  count  received  con- 
ed 15  singing  males  at  Welney;  the  highest  number  there  for  at  least  10  years, 
mtumn  passage  unremarkable,  but  moderate  numbers  involved  in  the  fall  of  conti- 
al  migrants  Sept  13th- 16th.  Highest  counts  at  this  time:  Sheringham  45.  Blakeney 
it  15,  Wells  (Dell  area)  10.  Overy  Dunes  25  and  Holme  10.  A small  number  of 
tal  records  during  Oct  with  latest  at  Holkham  Oct  23rd-25th. 
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Garden  Warbler  Sylvia  bo 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Two  very  early  birds  at  Holme  April  l()th  followed  by  one  at  West  Acre  April  13 
Then  none  until  a single  at  Holme  April  20th.  Most  sites  recorded  their  first  birds  Af 
22nd-27th.  No  breeding  season  counts  received,  but  local  observers  commented 
exceptionally  high  numbers  in  Brecks. 

In  common  with  several  other  migrants,  peak  autumn  numbers  occured  Sept  13 
17th  and  highest  counts  at  this  time  were  35  Sheringham,  10  Blakeney  Point. 
Warham,  10  Wells  (East  Hills),  50  Wells  (Dell  area),  15  Holkham,  30  Overy  Dunes, 
Scolt  and  60  Holme.  Up  to  3 at  several  coastal  sites  during  Oct  with  latest  at  Holme  N 
3rd-5th  and  3 Wells  (Dell  area)  Nov  lst-5th. 

Blackcap  Sylvia  atricapi 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant;  some  over-winter  unless  conditions  becot 
severe. 

During  first-winter  period  (Jan/Feb)  the  exceptional  total  of  up  to  54  over-winteri 
birds  reported.  This  figure  correlates  well  with  the  53  reported  in  Dec  1992  and  t 
number  present  during  the  1992/3  winter  is  far  in  excess  of  that  in  any  previous  ye; 
Almost  all  were  in  gardens  with  nearly  half  the  total  in  Norwich.  Most  records  co 
cerned  singles,  but  2-3  at  several  sites  and  one  Norwich  garden  held  4 individu; 
throughout  Jan.  Peak  numbers  in  early  Jan  with  a decrease  in  reports  after  Jan  18th  anc 
further  decline  after  Feb  8th.  Some  were  long-stayers  remaining  at  the  same  site  for 
months;  others  just  for  a day  or  two.  Of  the  38  birds  sexed,  23  were  males. 

With  such  a large  over-wintering  population  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
determine  true  arrival  dates,  but  the  first  apparently  genuine  migrants  were  at  Mertt 
and  Titchwell  April  3rd,  Coloney  GP  on  7th  and  Welney  on  8th  followed  by  a wid 
spread  arrival  on  10th. 

In  early  autumn  100  juveniles  were  ringed  in  Stanford  Battle  Area.  Autumn  coast 
passage  generally  unremarkable  with  small  falls  of  up  to  20  birds  at  several  sites  in  mi 
Sept.  A good  number  of  Oct  records,  mostly  ones  and  twos,  but  20  at  Sheringham  O 
12th,  25  Wells  (Dell  area)  on  15th  and  10  Holme  on  26th.  Remained  quite  widespret 
during  early  Nov,  but  few  after  mid-month.  In  the  second  winter  period  (Dec)  reports  < 
up  to  23  over- wintering  birds.  All  singles  except  3 Blofield  Heath  Dec  10th.  4 Thorpe  c 
26th-30th,  2 Sheringham  all  month.  2 Wells  (Dell  area)  all  month  and  2 Brancaster  c 
21st  until  year-end. 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloidi 

Vagrant  from  north-east  Europe. 

A single  in  Wells  Dell  area  Aug  28th  (CHL  DKF  et  a!)  fed  actively  in  birches  and  wi 
heard  singing  on  several  occasions.  The  late  Aug  date  is  typical  for  this  wanderer. 

Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  boreah 

Vagrant  from  northern  Europe. 

A well  watched  bird  near  The  Watch  House,  Blakeney  Point,  Sept  lst/2nd  (BS  JS  et  a 
headed  inland  at  10.30  am  Sept  2nd.  Although  there  have  been  10  previous  records,  thi 
is  the  first  in  the  county  since  one  at  Yarmouth  in  Oct  1988. 

Pallas’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  proregulu 

Vagrant  from  Siberia , almost  annual  since  1980. 

An  autumn  total  of  7 between  Oct  22nd  and  Nov  7th  although  almost  all  arrived  Oc 
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id-25th.  Two  Holkham  Oct  22nd  with  one  remaining  on  23rd  (JBK  MESR  et  al); 
,t  Runton  Oct  23rd  (MIW);  Wells  (Dell  area)  Oct  24th-Nov  2nd  with  a second  bird 
re  Oct  29th-Nov  2nd  ( A1B  JBK  et  al);  Winterton  Oct  25th-29th  (PC  DJH  et  al);  and 
rringham  a first-winter  male  trapped  and  released  Nov  7th  (KBS  et  cil). 

Still  a star  attraction  despite  the  vast  influx  in  1982  when  at  least  19  identified  in  the 
mty.  But  what  induces  thousands  (presumably)  of  these  flying  fairy-lights  to  move 
)()  miles  westwards  into  Europe.  More  intriguing,  where  do  they  go  after  leaving 
tain? 
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llow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatus 

(uni  it  passage  migrant  from  northern  Siberia.  Exceptional  in  winter. 

: rood  autumn  passage  with  at  least  38  birds  recorded  between  Sept  13th  and  Oct  30th. 
;ords  scattered  throughout  the  period,  but  an  obvious  arrival  Sept  29th  at  coastal  sites 
t of  Wells  involving  9 birds.  All  recorded  are  listed:  Yarmouth  Sept  24th-30th  and 
ii  2 1 st/22nd;  Horsey  Gap  Oct  22nd;  Waxham  Oct  15th;  Mundesley  Oct  1st; 
mingham  Sept  29th;  Beeston  Regis  Common  Oct  4th;  Sheringham  Sept  17th.  a dif- 
• ;nt  bird  Sept  18th-22nd,  Sept  29th  and  Oct  lst/2nd:  Salthouse  Oct  24th;  Walsey  Hills 
' )t  29th;  Cley  Village  Sept  30th-Oct  2nd;  Blakeney  (Friary  Hills)  2 Sept  29th; 
ikeney  Point  Oct  8th;  Morston  Sept  28th;  Stiffkey  Sept  25th.  2 on  29th.  one  on  30th 
1 Oct  29th;  Wells  (East  Hills)  Sept  26th  and  30th  with  2 Oct  4th;  Wells  Town  Sept 
h;  Wells  (Dell  area)  Sept  1 3th/ 1 4th,  Sept  25th.  Sept  29th-Oct  2nd.  Oct  18th  with  2 on 
id  one  remaining  until  30th;  Holkham  Sept  19th.  Oct  lst/2nd.  4th.  19th-23rd  with  2 
21  st/22 nd  and  Brancaster  Oct  14th.  Inland:  Thetford  Nunnery  Sept  1 7th/l  8th. 
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sisky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus 

. grant  from  central  Asia. 

e at  Blakeney  Nov  1st  (DJH  JW  KW  et  at).  The  late  autumn  date  is  typical.  A wel- 
ne  re-appearance  after  a blank  year  in  1992. 

1991  addition:  Blakeney  Point  Oct  10th  (DMJ  BJR). 

Twenty  previous  records. 


n 


ii"1 


ood  Warbler  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix 

cal  migratory  breeder.  Very  scarce  passage  migrant. 

strong  spring  passage  involving  30+  birds,  mostly  singing  males.  Earliest:  Blakeney 
int  April  21st;  Yarmouth  April  29th/30th  and  Thetford  Warren  April  30th.  A succes- 
n of  May  records  followed  with  a pronounced  peak  May  10th- 15th.  All  records  are 
:ed:  Cley  3 May  13th:  Felbrigg  Park  May  10th:  Happisburgh  2 May  14th  and  one  on 
th;  Hickling  May  13th;  Holkham  June  2nd:  Holkham  Park  May  3rd:  Holme  June  3rd. 
time  village  June  7th/8th;  Holt  May  17th;  Horsey  Gap  May  14th:  Kelling  Triangle 
ly  5th.  8th.  22nd  and  31st;  Mousehold  Heath  May  10th- 17th:  Paston  May  14th: 
erinaham  (Pretty  Corner)  May  2nd  into  June  with  2 May  8th/9th:  Stiffkey  May  1 1th: 
/anton  Hill  May"  1st;  Waxham  May  13th:  Wiveton  May  13th:  West  Runton  May  10th: 
irmouth  May  3rd,  2 May  1 1th.  3 May  12th- 14th.  4 May  15th.  4 May  18th.  one  May 
st  and  2 May  22nd. 

Two  reports  of  confirmed  breeding,  but  both  ended  in  failure:  a pair  at  Walton  were 
parent  ly  both  taken  by  a Sparrowhawk  and  a pair  at  Thompson  lost  their  young  to  a 


agpie. 

In  contrast  to  the  spring,  a mere  handful  of  autumn  sightings,  the  majority  in  mid- 
pt:  Yarmouth  Aug  9th:  Blakeney  Point  Sept  13th:  Cley  Sept  13th:  Holme  Sept  14th- 
jtil  th  and  Waxham  Sept  15th. 
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Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collym  j K 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant ; a few  winter.  Northern  races  /ip  y 
Scandinavia/West  Russia  (abietinus)  and  Northern  Siberia  (tristis)  in  late  autumn.  • 
During  first  winter  period  (Jan/Feb)  18+  over-wintering  birds:  Cantley,  C.l+i 
Dersingham  Bog,  Holkham,  Holkham  Park,  North  Walsham,  Norwich  (Onley  Stv^  n 
Norwich  Rouen  Rd,  Potter  Heigham,  Snettisham,  Strumpshaw,  Sutton,  Titchwjr!  y 
Waxham,  Wiveton  3 and  Yarmouth. 

The  first  obvious  spring  arrivals  appeared  March  12th  at  Holme  and  Sheringham  fej  ,,| 
becoming  steadily  more  widespread  from  March  13th  onwards.  No  major  coastal  inflB 
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es,  but  a bird  showing  the  characteristics  of  the  race  abietinus  at  Paston  April  24th  $ 
one  of  the  race  tristis  at  Blakeney  Point  May  1 1th. 

No  breeding  season  counts  received.  ■ 


A prolonged  autumn  passage  with  largest  concentrations  as  follows:  30  East  Wiiil 

’■ 


Common  Sept  5th  and  70  Wells  (Dell  area)  Sept  14th.  Remained  widespread  to 
Nov.  During  Oct  birds  showing  characteristics  of  abietinus  at  Sheringham  Park.  W 
(Dell  area)  2 and  Holkham.  During  Sept-Nov  birds  showing  characteristics  of  tristi. 
Paston,  Sheringham  2,  Salthouse,  Blakeney  Point,  Wells  (East  Hills),  Wells  (Dell  an 
3,  Holkham  5,  Overy  Dunes,  Brancaster,  Titchwell,  Holme  2 and  Docking 

During  second  winter  period  (Dec)  at  least  12  individuals  when  reports  from  Cl 
Earsham,  Holkham  3,  Holme,  Norwich,  Stiffkey,  Thetford  Nunnery,  Weln 
Winfarthing  and  Winterton. 


Willow  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiM 

Migratory  breeder,  most  abundant  of  the  warblers  and  passage  migrant.  Northed 
race  acredula,  breeding  from  Scandinavia  to  Siberia,  in  spring  and  autumn. 

First  was  an  early  arrival  at  Lyng  Easthaugh  March  26th  followed  by  one  at  Thompsjj 
Water  April  1st  and  widespread  reports  after  April  2nd.  A small  coastal  influx  Ap| 
20th-22nd  when  up  to  21  at  Wells  (Dell  area)  and  20  at  Holme. 

Autumn  passage  included  a substantial  fall  of  migrants  at  coastal  sites  Sept  F 
when  40  Waxham;  38  Paston;  80  Sheringham;  100  Blakeney  Point;  200  Wells  (D^ 
area);  105  Holkham/Overy  Dunes  and  100  Holme. 

Acredula  race  birds  at  Sheringham  2 Sept  13th,  3 Sept  14th,  Sept  28th  and  2 Sel 
30th  and  Holme  Sept  9th.  Late  birds  at  Catfield  Fen  Oct  25th;  Wells  (Dell  area)  0| 
26th;  Winterton  Oct  29th  with  the  latest  singles  at  Stiffkey  and  Holme  Nov  2nd. 


Regulus  reguh\ 


Goldcrest 

Resident  breeder  and  passage  migrant.  Often  abundant  in  autumn. 

A very  light  spring  passage  at  coastal  watchpoints  from  early  March  with  a maximum 
18  at  Sheringham  March  28th.  First  autumn  migrant  at  Sheringham  Aug  29th,  but 
substantial  numbers  until  Sept  28th/29th  when  100  at  Sheringham  (where  a Russiar 
ringed  bird  trapped  on  30th),  100  at  Blakeney  Point  and  200+  at  Wells.  Next  fal 
occurred  Oct  14th- 18th  when  100  at  Waxham,  250  Paston,  400  Sheringham,  seven; 
hundreds  Holkham/Wells  and  150  Holme.  A third  wave  of  migrants  arrived  Oc 
23rd/24th  resulting  in  200  at  Happisburgh,  500  at  Sheringham  and  200  at  Wells. 


Firecrest  Regulus  ignicapillu\ 

Spring  and  autumn  passage  migrant,  occasional  in  winter.  Has  bred. 

A wintering  bird  at  Felbrigg  Hall  Jan  1st.  Spring  passage  between  March  14th  and  MaJ 
25th  with  1-2  at  Yarmouth,  Horsey,  Waxham,  Paston,  Sidestrand,  Sheringhaml 
Salthouse,  Salthouse  Heath,  Cley,  Stiffkey,  Holkham  Meals,  Holkham  Park.  Titchwell 
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d Holme.  Three  at  Holme  April  3rd  where  present  on  6 dates  in  March  and  1 1 dates  in 
)ril.  Several  of  the  above  records  referred  to  singing  males.  A singing  male  also  pre- 
it  in  Brecks  at  Lynford  Arboretum  March  14th-June  6th  observed  displaying  to  2 
ddcrests  March  28th.  Another  singing  male  at  Welney  June  6th. 

An  unseasonal  bird  at  Yarmouth  Aug  9th.  Autumn  coastal  passage  evident  from  Sept 
i to  Nov  27th  (heaviset  in  last  week  Oct  and  first  week  Nov)  when  1-3  at  Yarmouth, 
interton,  Horsey  Gap,  Waxham,  Happisburgh,  Holkham  Meals,  Titchwell  and  Holme 
th  4 at  Holkham  Meals  Nov  1st  and  4 at  Wells  Nov  5th.  Recorded  inland  at  Thetford 
innery  Sept  17th-2()th,  Thetford  Green  Lane  Oct  3rd  and  East  Wretham  Oct  3rd/4th. 
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potted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata 

Juratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

l early  record  Holkham  May  2nd,  then  Thornham  Point  and  Holme  on  10th. 
lobtrusive  spring  passage  from  mid-May  with  maxima  of  8 Holme  on  17th  and  6 
akeney  Point  on  25th.  Generally  considered  to  have  been  another  poor  year,  although 
tumn  passage  more  encouraging,  peaking  mid-Sept  and  producing  maxima  of  25 
ells  Sept  14th  and  25  Holme  on  15th.  Several  records  in  first  week  of  Oct  with  linger- 
; at  Wells  on  8th,  Holme  15th/ 1 6th  and  latest  at  Brancaster  on  29th. 
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d-breasted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva 

(tumn  vagrant  in  very  small  numbers,  less  regularly  in  spring. 
typical  scattering  of  autumn  records:  Waxham  Sept  15th  followed  by  Oct  records  at 
)lme  on  14th,  Stiffkey  village  on  25th,  Wells  East  Hills  on  26th  and  Wells  Dell  on 


th. 
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Apn  ted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca 

usage  migrant,  scarce  in  spring,  abundant  at  times  in  autumn.  Has  bred. 

Mil  i 1 impressive  and  protracted  spring  passage  commencing  with  a female  at  Holme  April 
life  th  and  extending  to  June  2nd  when  a male  at  Yarmouth.  Most  coastal  watchpoints 
sorted  1-5  birds  during  this  period  with  maxima  of  16  at  Holkham  NNR  May  1 1th  and 
Sfp  31akeney  Point  and  6 at  Yarmouth  on  12th. 

iOci  A small  but  widespread  arrival  Aug  14th  heralded  return  passage.  Again  impressive 
d most  pronounced  Sept  13th- 15th.  Up  to  15  reported  at  numerous  coastal  sites  with 
ak  counts  of  20  Cromer,  55  Sheringham,  30-40  Blakeney  Point,  20  Wells  East  Hills 
d 25  Wells  Dell  on  Sept  13th;  and  28  Sheringham  and  50  Wells  on  14th.  Inland  sight- 
:gs  at  this  time  at  Methwold  Warren  Aug  18th.  Bamham  Cross  Common  Sept  16th  and 
aetford  Nunnery  on  1 6th/ 1 7th.  Passage  continued  well  into  Oct  with  latest  at  Salthouse 
[r,  :;ath  on  17th  and  Wells/Holkham  on  18th  followed  by  a straggler  in  Wells  Town  Nov 
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•sident  and  partial  migrant.  Periodic  influxes  from  the  Low  Countries. 

;spite  a succession  of  mild  winters  numbers  remain  low  at  some  locations.  Breeding 
irs  at  Breydon  1.  Martham  6+,  Hickling/Whiteslea/Heigham  Sounds  45.  How  Hill  3, 
orsey  6.  Salthouse  a few.  Cley  4-5.  Blakeney  1.  Holkham  NNR  6 and  Titchwell  12-15. 
Autumn  coastal  movements  at  several  sites  including  3 high  to  the  east  Oven,'  Dunes 
pt  30th;  8 south  at  How  Hill  Oct  8th  and  16  departing  high  to  the  north  at  Cley  on 
th.  At  Snettisham  up  to  4 Oct  8th  until  end  Nov.  Largest  groups  during  the  year:  35 
rumpshaw  June,  34  Titchwell  and  32  Cley  in  Sept  and  30  Cley  in  Oct.  Only  Breckland 
currence  2 Thompson  Water  Dec  5th-8th. 
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Resident  breeder.  Scandinavian  white-headed  caudatus  very  occasional  in  autumn.  \ 
Groups  up  to  40  at  widespread  locations,  together  with  55  Surlingham  Feb  24th,  85  EaJ 
Winch  Sept  5th  and  60  Sandringham  Dec  29th.  At  Sheringham  19  arrived  in  off  sea  Oq 
18th  at  which  time  several  observers  commented  on  an  abundance.  A few  at  Blakene) 
Point  Nov  3rd. 

Marsh  Tit  Parus  palustril 

Resident. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  County  and  in  some  areas  (including  Holkham  Meals 
appears  to  be  increasing. 

Willow  Tit  Parus  montanul 

Resident,  apparently  in  decline. 

Following  a request  for  information  birds  reported  at  71  localities  including  breeding 
season/confirmed  breeding  at  22  sites. 


Resident  and  occasional  passage  migrant. 

Presumed  migrants  at  Yarmouth.  Scratby  and  Winterton  during  Oct.  No  other  record 
received. 

Blue  Tit  Parus  caeruleus 

Resident. 

Notable  increases  in  numbers  during  the  autumn  when  feeding  groups  of  100  East 
Winch  Common  Sept  5th  and  similar  number  How  Hill  Oct  1st. 

Great  Tit  Parus  major 

Resident  and  occasional  passage  migrant. 

Only  evidence  of  movement  a group  of  20  south  over  Snettisham  March  1 3th. 

Nuthatch  Sitta  europaea 

Resident. 

Remains  widespread  in  broadleaved  woodland.  Wandering  birds  reported  on  coast  at 
Holkham  Meals  and  Holme. 


Coal  Tit 


Parus  ate 
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Certhia  familiaris 


reecreeper 

. ide  spread  resident  in  suitable  areas. 

j Dmmunal  roosting  in  the  soft  fibrous  bark  of  giant  Wellingtonias  was  first  discovered 
the  county  in  1926.  An  up-to-date  study  would  be  welcomed. 

Bnduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus 

igrant  and  a potential  breeder 

ne  at  Titchwell  April  23rd-28th  (PS  LS  et  al)  delighted  many  observers.  The  fourth 
i >unty  record.  Just  across  the  North  Sea  the  Dutch  population  thrives  ... 


mi 


0 


irds 


fit)' 


lolden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus 

ligratory  breeder  in  very  small  numbers  and  a passage  migrant. 
pring  migrants  at  Titchwell  April  25th.  Kelling  May  22nd.  Holme  May  23rd. 
lundesley/Gimingham  and  Weeting  May  31st.  Fakenham  June  4th.  Titchwell  June  9th 
nd  Stiffkey  June  13th.  At  Welney  June  15th  and  19th  with  2 July  19th  and  21st.  A sin- 
Je  autumn  occurrence:  Burnham  Deepdale  Aug  6th. 

Golden  Orioles  have  bred  in  Norfolk  since  1971.  The  table  - provided  by  the  Golden 
h-iole  Group  - contains  additional  information  and  supersedes  details  published  in  the 
nnual  Norfolk  Bird  Report.  During  the  eight-year  period  1986-1993  a total  of  27  young 
irds  ringed  in  the  county,  often  80  feet  high  in  poplars.  In  almost  every  case  the  addi- 
onal  sites  column  relates  to  pairs;  this  detail  is  not  available  tor  1985/6. 
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Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  colluric 

Former  migratory  breeder.  Now  a passage  migrant  in  small  numbers.  Breeding  birds I 
abandoned  Broadland  in  1964  followed  by  departure  from  central  Norfolk 
(Mousehold  Heath)  in  1970,  the  East  coast  in  1978,  North  coast  in  1982  and  finally 
Breckland  in  1989. 

Spring  migrants:  Waxham  May  8th/9th  (taken  by  a Sparrowhawk);  Heacham  May  18th;| 
Blakeney  Point  and  Winterton  May  21st;  Salthouse  June  5th;  Horsey  June  6th;  BeestonJ 
Bump  and  Sheringham  June  10th. 

A flurry  of  autumn  migrants  following  north-easterly  winds:  Winterton  Sept  4th/5th,| 
15th,  18th,  22nd  and  29th;  Waxham  2 Sept  5th  with  singles  on  6th,  23rd-25th  and  Sept 
30th  to  Oct  3rd;  Sheringham  Sept  15th- 17th;  Stiffkey  Sept  29th  to  Oct  4th;  Overy  Dunes) 
2 Sept  1 4th/ 1 5th  with  one  till  19th  and  inland  at  Great  Ryburgh  Oct  4th. 


Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor  \ 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  small  but  variable  numbers.  A peak  was 
attained  in  1974  when  observations  at  64  localities. 

Only  three  wintering  birds:  West  Acre  Jan  1st  to  Feb  17th;  Castle  Acre  Jan  30th  and 
North  Creake  Feb  1 1th  to  March  12th. 

Passage  migrants  at  Grime’s  Graves  March  21st  to  April  14th;  Stiffkey  March  22nd; 
Cromer  March  27th;  New  Buckenham  March  27th/28th;  Roughton  March  28th; 
Strumpshaw  April  9th/ 1 0th;  Sheringham  April  12th  and  Horsey  April  29th  to  May  4th 
(seen  to  catch  a lizard). 

During  the  autumn  reported  at  Stiffkey  Oct  14th;  Overy  Dunes  and  Snettisham  Oct 
15th;  Eccles  and  Happisburgh  Oct  24th;  Winterton  Oct  23rd;  Potter  Heigham  Oct  31st; 
Anmer  Nov  18th  and  Aldeby  on  28th. 


Hobby  and  Golden  Orioles  (N.  Arlott) 


Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator 

Vagrant.  Irregular  spring  and  exceptional  autumn  wanderer. 

A much  visited  male  in  Weybourne/Kelling  area  June  22nd  until  July  19th  (JRW  et  al). 
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lay  Barrulus  glandarius 

Resident.  Exceptional  invasion  front  Continent  1983  following  a failure  in  the  acorn 
rop. 

\n  influx  of  Continental  birds  at  coastal  sites  during  Sept/Oct;  small  parties  also 
ippeared  inland  even  where  little  cover.  First  arrivals  at  Sheringham  Sept  20th  when  1 1 
leaded  west  with  parties  daily  until  month-end.  At  Holme  20  in  off  sea  Sept  23rd  then 
laily  till  mid-Oct.  Peak  numbers  headed  west  Sept  24th  when  90  Sheringham,  70+  Cley, 
’0  Blakeney  Point  and  53  Overy  Dunes;  also  12  south  Yarmouth  Cemetery.  Next  day  4 
n off  sea  Horsey  followed  by  6 east  and  43  west  Holme  Oct  1st;  16  west  Holkham  on 
>nd;  45  west  Sheringham  and  6 Snettisham  on  4th;  18  Titchwell  and  12  Choseley  on 
3th;  27  inland  Winterton  in  2 hours  on  9th  and  14  south  Snettisham  on  10th. 

A pinkish-buff  leucistic  bird  at  Ringland  Feb  20th/21st. 

tMagpie  Pica  pica 

Resident.  Increasing  and  forming  winter  roosts. 

\ total  of  1400  were  trapped  during  the  year  on  three  Breckland  estates  and  in  the 
Stanford  Battle  Area. 

Roost  counts  included  60  Aldeby,  1 10  Roydon  Common  and  50  Holme  all  Jan;  73 
(ingstead  Common  and  140  Roydon  Common  Nov. 

jackdaw  Corvus  monedula 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

^argest  concentrations  380  Holkham  Park  Sept;  385  Welney  Sept  and  350  Oct  and  200 
Wereham  Nov.  Autumn  passage  at  Holme  peaked  at  180  east  Oct  18th. 

(Rook  Corvus  frugilegus 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Vligrants  included  70  east  Paston  March  14th,  35  east  Holme  Oct  15th  and  53  east  there 
)n  18th.  Autumn  gatherings  roosting  at  Welney  peaked  at  300  Sept  and  350  Oct. 

A pilot  survey  of  over  80  rookeries  was  undertaken  in  1994  to  be  followed  by  a full 
county  survey  in  1995. 

I Carrion  Crow  Con  us  corone 

Resident,  flocking  in  winter.  The  hooded  race,  cornix,  now  a scarce  passage  migrant 
ind  winter  visitor. 

Vlost  impressive  numbers  at  Roydon  Common  where  the  roost  contained  285  Jan,  100 
: ?eb,  173  Oct,  283  Nov  and  165  Dec.  In  addition  80  Dereham  Jan.  60  roosting  Docking 
Oct,  80  there  Nov  and  70  Dec.  At  Holme  26  arrived  off  sea  April  20th. 

During  first-winter  period  Hooded  Crows  appeared  in  ones  and  twos  at  Burnham 
Norton.  Foulden.  Heigham  Holmes.  Ormesby.  Potter  Heigham  and  Roydon.  Spring 
nigrants  March  20th  to  May  11th  at  a number  of  coastal  sites  with  a peak  April 
20th/2 1 st  when  4 Sheringham,  singles  at  Cley.  Holkham  and  Burnham  Norton.  5 Holme 
ind  4 Ringstead.  Summer  records  from  Burgh  Castle  where  2 June  21st  and  one  Aug 
3rd  and  16th.  More  widespread  from  Oct  onwards  (17  sites  including  Thompson  Water 
n Brecks)  with  3 Roydon  Common.  4 Horsey/Waxham  and  3 Ringland. 

^aven  Con'us  corax 

Formerly  bred.  Nowadays  a vagrant/escape. 

One  in  the  Somerton/Winterton/Horsey/Hickling  area  from  Nov  20th  until  the  year-end 
:>rovided  many  birders  with  their  first  opportunity  of  seeing  this  species  in  the  county. 
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Raven  (N.  Borrow ) 


The  bird  covered  a wide  area  appearing  at  Breydon  Dec  17th,  Scratby  on  18th  and 
Caister  on  25th.  Possibly  a Dutch  bird  following  a successful  re-introduction  in  Holland 
in  the  1960s.  Fifty  breeding  pairs  together  with  31  territorial  pairs  reported  there  in 
1992.  It  is  interesting  to  note  others  were  reported  towards  the  end  of  1993  in  Suffolk 
and  Beds. 

Several  recent  observations  have  been  of  suspected  escapes  and  the  last  apparently 
genuine  bird  was  seen  coming  in  off  the  sea  at  Wells  15th  Nov  1986.  Birds  of  the 
Holkham  area  (1993)  reveals  the  presence  of  a Raven  which  wintered  and  was  eventual- 
ly shot  in  the  South  Creake  area  in  the  1981/2  winter. 


I 


Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 

Abundant  all  year , large  numbers  assemble  after  the  breeding  season  and  roost  com- 
munally. Thousands  of  immigrants  from  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  winter  here. 

Westerly  autumn  passage  peaked  Oct  15th  when  18,000  at  Sheringham  and  8500  at 
Holme;  Oct  20th  when  13,000  at  Sheringham;  Oct  26th  when  3100  in  4 hours  at 
Holkham  and  7850  at  Holme  and  Oct  30th  when  9650  passing  Holme. 

Largest  winter  roosts:  10.000  How  Hill  Nov  reducing  to  3000  by  early  Dec  and  5000 
Strumpshaw,  30,000  to  50,000  Bacton  Gas  Terminal  and  20.000  West  Walton  all  Dec. 


House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 

Resident. 

Little  information  received,  but  it  is  clearly  less  plentiful  nowadays.  An  RSPB  Set-aside 
survey  recorded  House  Sparrows  on  only  one  farm  in  ten,  scatterer  across  the  county. 
Largest  group:  125  Welney  May  25th. 


Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus  I 

Resident , but  decreasing. 

A decline  first  noticeable  in  the  mid  1980s  has  since  accelerated.  Rapid  ploughing  of  I 
stubbles  in  autumn  and  early  winter  combined  with  earlier  sowing  of  winter  cereals  I 
leaves  the  Tree  Sparrow  with  very  few  feeding  areas.  Hopefully,  set-aside  schemes  may  Q 
help.  Reported  during  the  year  at  74  localities  including  just  12  breeding  sites.  Largest  I 
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ocks  at  Beechamwell  50  March;  Choseley  50  March  and  30  Feb  and  Sept;  Docking  34 
ov;  Heydon  30  Dec;  Lyng/Elsing  50  Oct  onwards;  Ongar  Hill  40  Dec;  South 
ickenham  100  Dec;  Ten-mile  Bank  30  Jan  and  West  Acre  50  Jan. 

Coastal  migrants  in  spring  and  autumn  including  6 west  Sheringham  March  15th  and 
2 west  Holme  Oct  5th. 


haffinch  Fringilla  coelebs 

esident.  Fluctuating  numbers  of  Continental  birds  arrive  in  autumn  forming  large 
inter  flocks, 

, Entering  Bocks  of  up  to  250  throughout  the  county  with  largest  concentrations  1200 
hetford  Jan,  800  Feltwell  Jan/Feb  and  350  Ringstead  Nov.  Spring  passage  peaked 
larch  14th  when  420  east  at  Paston. 

Autumn  movement  peaked  Oct  27th  and  29th  when  510  and  1075  respectively 
. assed  east  at  Holme. 


; rambling  Fringilla  montifringilla 

'assage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  highly  variable  numbers. 
lany  flocks  of  up  to  200  during  first-winter  period.  Highest  numbers  included  240  Old 
alace  Road  (Norwich),  280  Weston  Longville,  2500  Thetford  and  400  Holkham  Park, 
mall  numbers  of  coastal  spring  migrants  with  latest  at  Happisburgh  June  5th. 

Autumn  passage  from  Sept  I 1th  at  Cley;  largest  numbers  passing  Snettisham  (300) 
)ct  29th  and  Holme  (215)  Nov  7th. 

Widespread  in  second-winter  period:  800  Walsingham,  300  Snettisham,  200  King's 
.ynn.  400  Hilgay,  1000  Feltwell.  250  Welney,  200  Swanton  Morley,  200  Guist  and  600 
•waffham.  Unharvested  linseed  and  linseed  stubble  increasingly  favoured  by  large  feed- 
ig  flocks. 


w»erin  Serinus  serinus 

/agrant. 

m unusual  winter  record  of  a male  at  Garboldisham  Feb  5th  to  10th  which  was  trapped 
nd  ringed  (DF)  followed  by  singles  at  Cley  June  3rd  (MAG);  Letheringsett  June  5th 
PHGW)  and  a singing  male  (with  a possible  female)  at  Sandringham  June  5th  to  July 
'th. 

Greenfinch  (~'a>  cjlie^s  1 IS 

Resident  and  passage  migrant.  Small  but  increasing  numbers  of  Continental  birds 

i vinter. 

.araest  winter  flocks:  600  Thetford  Jan;  400  Stanford  Battle  Area  Feb;  250  Gooderstone 
}ct?  250  Welney  Nov  and  600  Magdalen  Dec.  Heaviest  autumn  movement  200  west 

iBheringham  Oct  14th. 

(Goldfinch  Carduelis  carduelis 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  summer  visitor. 

Well  marked  westerly  spring  passage  with  140  Sheringham,  420  Holme  and  340 
dunstanton  April  20th;  185  Sheringham  April  21st;  260  Holme  April  22nd  and  260 
! 3aston  May  1st  in  one  hour. 

Highest  autumn/winter  numbers:  250  Snettisham  and  120  Welney  Sept/Oct:  100 
Magdalen  Nov/Dec  and  80  Antingham  Dec. 
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Siskin  Carduelis  spinus 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  uncertain  numbers.  Frequent  instances  of  nest- 
ing especially  following  large-scale  irruptions. 

During  first  winter  period  flocks  of  up  to  50  at  several  Brecks  and  Broads  localities. 
Larger  gatherings  included  105  Beeston  Regis,  100  Whitwell  Common,  100  Sparham, 
184  Thetford,  100  West  Acre  and  250  Lynford. 

A very  pronounced  spring  passage  peaked  at  coastal  sites  March  13th  to  15th.  Totals 
on  13th  included  52  east  Paston,  206  west  Holme  and  10  south  Snettisham.  Next  day  78 
east  Paston,  55  west  Sheringham,  90  west  Holkham,  187  west  Holme  and  12  south 
Snettisham.  On  15th  total  of  90  west  Sheringham  and  70  west  Holkham  and  on  20th  130 
west  Holme. 

During  April  largest  group  70  at  Buckenham  Tofts  on  10th.  A pair  lingered  at  Wells 
in  the  breeding  season  and  several  pairs  nested  at  Sandringham  with  at  least  2 family 
groups  observed. 

Autumn  passage  first  noticeable  Sept  13th  when  records  included  75  Trimingham- 
Happisburgh.  Then  recorded  almost  daily  until  year-end.  Sept  16th  was  memorable  with 
35  in  from  sea  at  Cromer,  800  at  Sheringham  (the  vast  majority  in  the  two  hour  period 
14.00  to  16.00  hours),  100  Wells  East  Hills,  100  Holkham  and  400  Holme.  This  day’s 
arrivals  were  moving  south.  On  Sept  24th  200  east  at  Holme  and  during  the  last  2 days 
of  Sept  counts  of  up  to  160  at  many  sites  including  90  south  at  Snettisham. 

Movements  continued  throughout  Oct  with  counts  of  up  to  100  almost  commonplace 
with  as  many  as  280  east  at  Holme  on  10th  and  270  east  and  140  west  on  1 1th.  On  15th 
massive  westward  movement  developed  with  150  at  Waxham,  2600  Sheringham.  250  in 
half-an-hour  Cley,  250  Wells  Dell,  300  in  2 hours  Holkham,  180  Titchwell  and  220 
Holme.  Next  day  another  400  Waxham,  1000  Sheringham,  300  in  2 hours  Holkham,  150 
Holme  and  350  south  at  Hunstanton  in  an  hour.  A further  220  headed  east  at  Holme  on 
18th.  At  Catfield  Fen  70  Oct  20th  were  followed  by  almost  daily  movements  south 
including  1 15  on  22nd.  The  26th  saw  the  arrival  of  150  at  Thetford  Nunnery.  At  Paston 
a peak  was  attained  Oct  30th  when  an  easterly  movement  of  660  per  hour. 


Siskins  (J.  Smith) 
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Nov  heralded  further  spectacular  movements  with  highest  numbers  early  in  the 
mth.  As  birds  moving  east  rather  than  the  more  usual  west  the  most  impressive  totals 
•re  on  the  East  Coast.  On  1st  80  headed  south  in  half-an-hour  at  Catfield  together  with 

0 south  at  Waxham  and  200  east  at  Sheringham  followed  by  daily  counts  of  up  to  50 
»m  both  East  and  North  coasts  until  the  5th,  when  300  Waxham.  On  Nov  6th  200 
>rsey  and  55  east  Holme.  On  7th  20  Waxham,  130  east  Sheringham.  and  25  east 
>lme  followed  next  day  by  100  at  Horsey.  On  9th  40  east  Paston  and  20  Holme  fol- 
ved  by  55  Alderfen  on  13th.  Numbers  then  became  smaller  but  with  limited  move- 
ait  during  Dec  when  maxima  of  26  west  Holme  on  15th,  20  west  Sheringham  17th 

1 15  east  Paston  on  30th. 

Many  feeding  Hocks  reported  from  a selection  of  inland  sites  during  Nov  including 
0 How  Hill,  150  Upton  Fen,  90  Catfield  Fen,  30  Wroxham  Broad,  60  Coldham  Hall 
rlingham,  40  Sparham  Pools,  40  Lyng,  10  Swanton  Morley  GP,  30  Roydon  Common, 
0 West  Acre,  10  Lynford  and  20  Welney. 

Among  Dec  feeding  groups  were  65  Hundson’s  Bay  Broad,  85  Belaugh  Broad,  70 
tfield  Fen,  85  Wroxham,  40  Norwich  (Colegate),  130  Thetford  Nunnery,  100  West 
re,  100  Sugar  Fen  (Pott  Row)  and  43  Welney  Christmas  Day. 

A full  summary  of  the  remarkable  numbers  of  Siskins  visiting  gardens  to  feed  on  nuts 
ring  the  opening  months  of  1994  will  appear  in  the  next  Norfolk  Bird  Report. 

nnet  Carduelis  cannabina 

eeding  summer  visitor  and  passage  migrant  with  small  numbers  wintering. 
iring  opening  months  largest  winter  flocks  120  at  Thetford  and  100  at  North  Creake. 
'Sible  migration  a feature  in  April  with  1050  Holme  on  7th  and  850  on  20th:  500 
ettisham  on  8th;  790  Sheringham  on  10th  and  700  on  16th:  1000  Horsey  on  12th  and 
th;  700  Sheringham  on  16th  and  850  Holme  on  20th. 

Highest  Sept  counts  included  60  Blakeney  Point.  150  Brancaster.  150  Holme,  350 
ettisham  and  280  Winfarthing.  During  Oct  largest  numbers  were  100  Warham 
, eens,  150  Titchwell,  250  Holme,  226  Necton  and  500  Castle  Acre.  Nov  totals  includ- 
50  Shernborne  and  30  Welney.  During  Dec  200  Swannington.  300  Sandringham.  200 
idney  and  100  West  Acre. 

* vite  Carduelis  flavirostris 

'liter  visitor 

ak  counts  during  first-winter  period:  30  Breydon,  40  Warham,  80  Holkham  Bay,  200 
ancaster/Scolt  Head,  164  Titchwell.  170  Holme  and  50  Snettisham.  Latest  April  10th 
Sheringham  and  Brancaster. 

Autumn  return  from  Sept  30th.  Best  counts  attained  towards  the  year-end  when  35 
eydon,  165  Holkham  Bay,  250  Brancaster/Scolt  Head.  200  Titchwell.  150  Holme  and 
Terrington. 

A single  inland  occurrence:  8 at  Stowbridge/Downham  Market  Jan  17th. 

‘d  poll  Carduelis  flammea 

•clining  resident , passage  migrant  and  summer  visitor.  Continental  Mealy  Redpoll 
mmea  is  a winter  visitor  in  greatly  varying  numbers.  Greenland  race  rostrata  also 
> zorded. 

disappointing  year  being  absent  from  many  haunts.  Largest  winter  flocks  100  at 
uetford  during  Jan,  70  Catfield  Fen  Oct.  55  Barton  Broad  and  30  West  Acre  both  Nov. 
i >rins  passage  negligible  peaking  April  20th  when  105  west  at  Holme. 

Mealy  Redpolls  (flammea)  very  scarce  with  only  2 reports:  Norwich  UEA  Jan  6th 
d Gunton  Park  March  1st. 


Arctic  Redpoll 

Winter  vagrant.  Unprecedented  arrivals  in  autumn  1990. 
1992  additional:  East  Harling  Jan  28th  to  Feb  6th  (JD  et  al). 


Carduelis  homemanr 


Two-barred  Crossbill 
Vagrant  from  the  Siberian  taiga. 

Correction:  The  1990  Sandringham  male  first  seen  Sept  29th  (JRW). 


Loxia  leucopter 


Crossbill  Loxia  cur\’irostr\ 

Breeding  resident  in  fluctuating  numbers  with  Thetford  Forest  the  stronghold 
Immigrants  arrive  most  years  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  Major  irruptions  at  irregu\ 
lar  intervals. 

Widely  distributed  throughout  Brecks  during  first  half  of  year.  Scarce  elsewhere  and 
only  reported  from  9 sites  including  25  Honingham  March  28th.  15  Sandringham  Junj 
29th,  12  Holkham  July  1st  and  17  Overy  Dunes  Sept  18th. 


Carpodacus  erythrinul 
Increasing  number  of  sightings  from  1973  and  a potential 


Scarlet  Rosefinch 
Formerly  a vagrant. 

Norfolk  coloniser. 

First  for  the  year  at  Blakeney  Point  May  27th  (SCJ)  followed  by  Muckleburgh  May  29tl 
(DHS),  Sheringham  (MY-P)and  Weybourne  (RP)  May  30th,  Weybourne  June  17tl 
(RP),  Holkham  Decoy  June  29th  (JPT),  Weybourne/Sheringham  Sept  20th  (KBS  SCV 
and  Overy  Dunes  Oct  13th  (JPT  RH). 

Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  pyrrhulo 

Resident , decreasing.  Scandinavian  race  pyrrhula  trapped  at  Yarmouth  1893  and  al ] 
Holme  1968. 

Few  records  submitted.  Among  the  more  interesting  a party  of  12  Thetford  Feb  22nc 
and  8 east  Holme  Oct  29th.  The  years  of  abundance  were  during  the  1960s  when  a Great] 
Hautbois  fruit  farm  trapped  500  annually;  this  total  was  doubled  at  nearby  Westwick. 

Hawfinch  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes\ 

Very  local  resident.  Highly  elusive  and  erratic  occupant  of  both  nesting  sites  and  win- 
ter roosts. 

Winter  records  (with  largest  numbers)  at  Barnham  Cross  Common  (33  Feb  and  191 
March),  Beechamwell,  Costessey  (4  Jan  to  March),  Holkham  Park  (8  March),  Lynfordl 
(17  March),  Merton,  Thetford  (33  Feb),  Trimingham  and  West  Acre.  Sole  breeding  con- 1 
Urination  from  Holkham  Park  where  pair  feeding  2 fledglings  June  9th  and  2 additional] 
pairs  probably  bred  there. 

Additional  breeding  season  observations  from  Dersingham,  Hilborough,  Kelling, 
Lynford,  Mundford  and  Sandringham.  Interesting  series  of  autumn  coastal  migrants:  | 
Wells  Sept  2nd,  Yarmouth  Oct  30th,  Wells  2 Nov  2nd  and  Waxham  Nov  4th. 


Further  1993  highlights: 
Top:  Pacific  Swift,  Cley,  May  (R.C.  Wilson) 
Centre  left:  Alpine  Swift,  Sheringham,  April  (./.  Bhalerao). 
Centre  right:  Raven,  Horsey,  November/December  (R.  Chittenden). 
Bottom  left:  Penduline  Tit,  Titchwell.  April  (R.  Chittenden). 
Bottom  right:  Firecrest,  Wells,  November  ( J . Bhalerao). 
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The  Blakeney  Point  Desert  Warbler;  a county  first  (Above;  a painting  by  S.  Cole;  below, 
R.  C.  Wilson) 


Opinions  differed  as  to  the  race  of  this  Dipper  at  Heacham  in  December  (R.  Chittenden). 
Although  showing  the  characteristics  of  Syke  s Wagtail  from  south-east  Russia  this  visi 
tor  to  Salthouse  in  April  was  an  undoubted  hybrid  (R.  Chittenden) 


pland  Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus 

pilar,  hul  usually  scarce,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

■it  winter  period  records  (with  peak  numbers)  at  Breydon/Berney  (10),  Happisburgh, 
tringham  (4),  Weybourne,  Cley,  Holkham  Bay  (10),  Overy  Marsh  (6).  Burnham 
rton  (20),  Titchwell  and  Holme  (3).  Late  spring  birds  at  Holme  April  25th  and 
;ringham  May  26th/27th. 

First  autumn  arrival  at  Blakeney  Point  Sept  8th  with  a widespread  arrival  during  sec- 
1 half  of  month  with  peak  numbers  between  Sept  16th  and  18th.  On  16th  a total  of  76 
) sites  including  30  Winterton,  12  Horsey  Gap  and  16  Wells  East  Hills.  Next  day  total 
105  at  1 I sites  including  40  Blakeney  Point,  16  Sheringham,  17  Overy  Dunes  and  10 
rnham  Norton.  On  18th  73  at  5 sites  including  30  Paston  and  20  Sheringham.  On  30th 
at  Sheringham  and  9 at  Holme. 

Throughout  Oct  remained  numerous  at  many  coastal  localities  with  peaks  of  20 
sringham  on  2nd,  10  Mundesley/Paston  on  24th,  15  Happisburgh  on  28th.  17  Stiffkey 
29th  and  23  Holme  on  30th. 

During  first  half  Nov  continued  to  be  widely  reported  from  coast  with  maxima  of  13 
;ringham  on  5th,  30  Happisburgh  on  8th.  40  Halvergate  on  16th  and  13  Brancaster  on 
h.  Also  1-5  at  a further  dozen  localities.  Fewer  in  Dec,  but  peaks  of  9 Sheringham  on 
i and  25  Paston  on  12th. 

Inland  sightings:  Cantley  BF  Jan  9th.  Welney  Sept  29th.  Melton  Constable  Nov  5th 


I Burnham  Market  on  15th. 


ow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis 

liter  visitor,  declining  in  numbers.  Exceptional  in  summer. 

■^hest  totals  in  early  part  of  year  included  29  Breydon.  70  Yarmouth,  40  Happisburgh. 

Sheringham,  15  Weybourne,  50  Salthouse/Cley,  75  Holkham  Bay,  65  Brancaster, 
ID  Titchwell,  80  Holme,  32  Hunstanton,  20  Heacham  and  19  Snettisham.  Latest  4 
-ston  April  20th. 

Earliest  in  autumn  at  Warham  Sept  16th  followed  by  a slow  build-up  until  early  Nov 
men  peak  counts  of  44  Breydon,  50  Horsey,  20  Waxham.  50  Happisburgh.  /()  Paston. 
Northrepps.  33  Sheringham.  100  Salthouse/Cley,  120  Holkham  Bay.  150  Titchwell. 
Holme,  11  Heacham  and  10  Snettisham. 

Birds  move  freely  between  sites  and  wintering  population  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
ver  than  the  total  of  peak  counts. 

Hlowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella 

sident,  declining. 

rgest  winter  flocks  120  Downham  Market  Jan.  100  Pott  Row  and  200  Syderstone 
>mmon  Feb.  135  Ringstead  Nov  and  160  Winfarthing  and  130  Paston  Dec. 


rtolan  Bunting 

arce  passage  visitor,  mainly  in  autumn. 

ring:  Blakeney  Point  May  5th  (RGM)  and  May  1 1th  (APB). 


Emberiza  liortulana 


randed  leviathans: 

ip:  Sperm  Whale.  Scolt  Head  Island,  November  1991  (C.  Campbell) 

entre:  Sperm  Whale.  Heacham.  December  1993  (B.W  . Jar\is) 

iDttom:  Long-finned  Pilot  Whale.  Scolt  Head  Island.  Decembei  199_  (C.  Campbell ) 


Autumn:  Waxham  Sept  11th  (DHR),  Sidestrand  Sept  13th  (BM),  Blakeney  Point  Se 
13th,  Wells  East  Hills  Sept  14th/15th  (JMcC  BS),  Sheringham  Sept  15th  and  O 
lst/2nd  (MPT). 


Emberiza  rustic 


Rustic  Bunting 
Vagrant  from  Northern  Europe. 

Spring:  Holkham  Meals  May  18th  (KE).  Autumn:  Horsey  Gap  Sept  15th- 18th  (PR 
KRD  et  al)  and  Sheringham  Sept  1 6th/ 1 7th  (APB  et  al).  The  county  total  advances  to  9 


Emberiza  pusili 


Little  Bunting 

Autumn  vagrant  from  northern  Scandinavia  eastwards. 

Two  autumn  occurrences:  Blakeney  Point  Sept  1 4th-  17th  (RF  MAG  et  al)  and  Blakene 
Nov  lst/2nd  (APB  SJMG  RGM  et  al).  17  previous  records. 


Yellow-breasted  Bunting 
Vagrant  from  north-east  Europe. 

1992  Correction:  The  Holme  example  observed  Sept  19th/20th,  not  20th/21st. 


Emberiza  aureol 


Emberiza  schoeniclu 


Reed  Bunting 

Resident  and  passage  migrant. 

Largest  winter  tlock  170  Thetford  Jan  and  150  Feb.  Breeding  details  included  15  pair 
Cley,  9 pairs  Blakeney  Freshes,  20  pairs  Blakeney  Point  and  38  pairs  Welney. 
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Miliaria  calandn 


■ 


to 


Corn  Bunting 

Local  and  declining  resident  flocking  in  winter. 

Singing  males  in  breeding  season  at  Binham,  Boughton  Fen,  Breydon,  Choseley  (17 
East  Somerton  (2),  East  Winch  (3).  Fincham  (3),  Flitcham,  Gimingham  (5),  Hemsby 
Hilgay  (7),  Little  Cressingham  (2),  Marham,  Martham,  Morston  (family  group 
Mundesley,  North  Wootton,  Ongar  Hill  (2),  Sheringham  (4),  Southery  Fen.  Stoke  Ferry 
Titchwell,  Watlington,  Wereham.  West  Runton.  West  Somerton,  Welney  (9) 
Weybourne  (2)  and  Wretton. 

Highest  winter  gatherings:  Choseley  (150  March),  Feltwell  (20  Feb),  Hickling  (4( 
Feb),  Lynn  Point  (50  Jan  and  60  March),  Methwold  (200  Jan),  Paston  (20  Dec) 
Southrepps  (30  Feb),  Ten  Mile  Bank  (49  Nov  and  64  Dec),  Titchwell  (40  Feb),  Welne> 
40  Jan  and  36  April,  Wiggenhall  St  Mary  Magdalen  (85  Jan  and  100  Feb)  anc 
Wissington  BF  (50  Feb). 

Further  reading:  ‘Decline  of  the  Corn  Bunting’  British  Birds  87:  106-132. 
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.pendix  I 

This  initial  attempt  to  record  escapes,  feral  birds  and  category  D occurrences  follows 
setting  up  of  a scheme  by  the  newly  formed  Association  ot  County  Recorders  and 
itors  (ACRE).  This  organisation  will  collect  such  data  nationally. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a dualling  of  categories  in  some  instances  and  details  ot 
tain  wildfowl  also  feature  in  the  Classified  List.  In  future  observers  are  requested  to 
)mit  records  of  all  feral  birds  and  escapes.  Summaries  ot  birds  ot  special  interest 
oear  below.  In  addition,  the  following  were  reported  in  Norfolk  during  1993:  Bar- 
ided  Goose  (Anser  indicus),  Emperor  Goose  (Anser  canagicus),  White-cheeked 
itail  (Anas  bahamensis),  Maned  Duck  (Chenonetta  jubata),  Argentine  Blue-bill 
xyura  vittata),  Chukar  (Alectoris  chukar),  Hill  Mynah  (Gracula  religiosa)  and  Sudan 
4 den  Sparrow  (Passer  luteus). 


■ 


-ght  Heron  (Nycticorax  nycticorax) 

Norfolk  Wildlife  Park,  Gt  Witchingham,  nesting  colony  of  up  to  20  birds  which 
.ght  from  the  Park  at  dusk. 

•eater  Flamingo  (Phoenicopterus  ruber) 

Weybourne,  an  adult  Jan  2nd  later  found  dead  at  Sheringham.  probably  the  victim  of 
•ox. 

inilean  Flamingo  (Phoenicopterus  chilensis) 

<.  Cley  July  7th  to  17th. 

•an  Goose  (Anser  fabalis) 

Otter  Trust  Earsham  contains  a tull-winged  flock  ot  20  of  the  western  race  fabalis. 
nsthorpe  up  to  5 occasionally  join  the  collection. 

'rsser  White-fronted  Goose  (Anser  erythropus ) 

Pentney  GP  Party  of  9 (including  5 juveniles)  arrived  from  north-east  in  two  family 
oups  Jan  16th;  also  singles  there  Oct  and  Dec  and  at  Wroxhani,  Surlingham,  Titchvv el  1 
d Fordham.  Pensthorpe  birds  in  collection  not  known  to  leave  site.  At  Earsham  full- 
nged  flock  of  15. 

mow  Goose  (Anser  caerulescens) 

Holkham  Hall,  up  to  22  wandered  at  times  to  Titchwell  and  Flitcham.  Singles  at 
uckenham,  Wroxham  and  Lyng. 

turnacle  Goose  (Branta  leucopsis) 

Flights  of  20  or  so  based  at  Ranworth.  Surlingham  and  Earsham.  At  Pensthorpe  up  to 
• ( of  the  35  present  disappear  in  winter. 

Hack  Swan  . . (Cygnus  stratus) 

Salhouse  Broad,  a pair  breeds  most  years  before  wandering  in  Broadland  and  to 

uddv  Shelduek  (Tadoma  ferrugmea) 

Largest  oroup  8 Sennowe  Park  Oct  24th;  otherwise  ones  and  twos  at  1 2 localities, 
ed-crested  Pochard  (Nem  ruflna) 

Largest  free-flying  group,  based  at  Pensthorpe,  at  times  48  strong.  Poor  breeding 
access  and  little  evidence  to  suggest  birds  leave  Reserve  other  than  to  adjoining  waters. 


ppendix  II  Hybrids 

, esser  White-fronted  Goose  x White  fronted  Goose 

Cley  Jan  to  May  and  one,  considered  the  same,  at  Titchwell  Sept  23rd. 

ochard  x Tufted  Duck  , , ~ 

Welney  3 drakes  regularly  during  first-winter  period  with  an  additional  drake  Oct  u 

) 'ec. 

ochard  x Ferruginous  Duck 
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Welney  a drake  Jan  28th 

Scaup  x Tufted  Duck 

Cley  July  25th 

Mediterranean  Gull  x Black-headed  Gull 

Sheringham  Aug  2nd 

Glaucous  Gull  x Herring  Gull 

Yarmouth  Jan  9th 

Acknowledgement  is  due  to  The  Otter  Trust  Earsham  and  Pensthorpe  Waterfo 
Park.  Details  of  all  observations  have  been  forwarded  to  ACRE. 

Further  reading:  British  Birds  86  pp  591-599  and  605-614. 


Mandarins  (TV.  Arlott) 
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The  Wetland  Bird  Survey  1993 
The  Complete  Wash 
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NORFOLK  MAMMAL  REPORT  - 1993 


itorial 

t s Editor  is  pleased  to  present  the  38th  annual  Norfolk  Mammal  Report. 

The  article  published  in  “725  Years  of  Change”,  (Transactions  Vol.30  Part  7,  May 
34),  surveying  the  mixed  fortunes  of  mammals  in  Nortolk  during  the  history  ot  the 
. :iety,  was  easier  to  prepare  than  a detailed  review  of  any  single  year.  The  rise  and  tall 
populations,  giant  wave  motions,  can  best  be  seen  from  a distance.  Are  the  ripples  we 
■ now  signs  of  greater  things  to  come  or  will  they  merge  into  the  swell'.’ 

This  year  we  have  no  dramatic  events  to  record.  The  continuing  spread  ot  deer,  the 
-ssible  decline  of  certain  smaller  mammals  are  in  the  notes.  Only  the  tuture  itself  can 
zeal  how  important  these  present  signs  may  be.  One  thing  is  sure.  The  importance  ot 
:se  annual  statements  of  accounts  was  made  very  clear  indeed  to  the  authors  ot  the 
oer  mentioned  above.  Bill  Flynn  also  emphasises  the  point  in  his  short  article  Deer  in 
<ifolk,  1993.  He  is  conscious  he  is  creating  a legacy  for  future  recorders. 

Bill  ably  represents  that  small  body  of  enthusiasts  who  spend  much  of  their  time  and 
■ir  personal  assets  in  finding  out  as  much  as  they  can  about  a small  part  ot  the  animal 
igdom.  Not  all  their  efforts  are  recorded  and  published  in  a form  available  to  all  inter- 
ed  parties.  There  is  a serious  danger  that  such  personal  records  will  be  lost  for  ever. 
:nce  our  annual  plea  for  all  information,  great  or  small,  to  be  submitted  for  storage  it 
t for  publication. 

The  sifting  of  the  data  into  a form  to  be  presented  as  our  Classified  Notes  has  again 
. en  organised  by  Eddie  Boosey.  His  is  a most  valuable  contribution  and  he  has  taken 
into  the  modern  age  storing  all  information  received  on  his  computer  data  base. 

Water  Shrews  in  Broadland  is  a report  on  the  continuing  research  into  small  mammal 
pulations  conducted  by  Dr.  Martin  Perrow  and  Adrian  Jowitt.  Theii  revelations  ol 
lat  we  possess  in  our  county  has  become  a much  prized  leature  ot  our  annual  Reports, 
e have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  welcoming  them  to  these  pages  once  again. 

Karen  Smith  choose  to  investigate  the  Distribution  of  Harvest  mice  in  East  Norfolk 
a home-based  project  within  her  studies  at  Manchester  University.  With  her  father's 
lp  she  covered  the  whole  area  in  the  short  time  allowed  and  discovered  a more  wide- 
read  distribution  than  we  had  assumed.  A lesson  for  us  to  learn  there  ? 

Nothing  stands  in  isolation  and  Nigel  Middleton's  project  to  discover  the  loss  of  a 
ir  of  Barn  Owls  gave  us  an  interesting  set  of  mammal  notes  from  Kettlestone 

ommon. 

John  Goldsmith's  Bats  Review  is  in  addition  to  the  comments  in  Classified  Notes, 
hn  is  continuing  as  Chairman  of  the  Norfolk  Bat  Group  and  is  heavily  involved  in  pro- 
ofing the  cause  of  those  often  misunderstood  and  maligned  mammals.  He  also  comin- 
gs at^Norwich  Castle  Museum  where  he  is  available  to  answer  queries  on  all  matters  to 
> with  vertebrates,  not  just  mammals. 

We  thank  all  the  above  and  all  contributors.  This  Report  would  not  exist  without 
. em  and  we  wish  we  could  express  our  gratitude  in  a more  personal  way  than  this  brief 

ference. 

Contributions  for  next  year's  report  should  be  in  by  31st  January  1995,  sooner  il  pos- 
ble  Map  references  are  useful  but  better  to  leave  them  out  than  not  send  any  notes  at 
1!  Please  send  to  : Rex  Haney,  124  Fakenham  Road.  Taverham,  Norwich.  NR8 
. 3H  or  to  Eddie  Boosey,  16  Suffolk  Place.  Dereham,  Norfolk.  NR19  1SG 
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Distribution  of  Harvest  Mice  in  East 

Norfolk 


Karen  Smith 
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The  Harvest  mouse.  Micromys  minutus,  is  Britain's  smallest  rodent.  A member  ot  tl  (jo1 
family  Muridae,  it  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  other  murids  by  its  blunt  muzzle  ar 
small,  hairy,  vole-like  ears.  Adults  have  a bicoloured  pelage;  they  are  russet/orange  do  0 
sally,  and  pure  white  ventrally.  The  juvenile  pelage  is  agouti.  Moult  into  the  adu  jcti) 
colouring  progresses  forwards  from  the  haunches.  Harvest  mice  are  unique  in  havin 
prehensile  tails,  which  adapts  them  well  for  their  acrobatic  life  in  the  stalk  zone  c 
grasses. 

Female  harvest  mice,  in  late  pregnancy,  build  breeding  nests  between  stems  of  monc 
cotyledonous  plants.  The  female  grips  the  stem  of  the  monocotyledon  with  her  hind  fet  ( a 
and  prehensile  tail,  and  uses  her  incisors  to  split  the  distal  end  of  the  leaves  into  ribbon 
which  are  left  attached  to  the  stem.  When  she  has  shredded  many  such  leaves,  sill;-' 
weaves  them  into  the  outer  frame  of  the  nest.  The  inner  framework  is  made  by  pullin  tit 
more  leaves  through  the  outer  frame  and  shredding  the  distal  ends.  Thistle  down  an 
short  lengths  of  grass  are  used  to  line  the  nest.  These  characteristic  nests  are  a clear  indi 
cation  of  the  presence  of  the  harvest  mouse  and  provide  a quick  method  of  sampling  a 
area  for  the  species.  There  is  minimal  disturbance  to  living  harvest  mice  if  the  nests  ar  i 
observed  out  of  the  breeding  season.  Disturbance  to  occupied  breeding  nests  can  caus 
the  mother  to  abandon  her  pups,  kill  them  all,  or  attempt  to  move  them  to  safety. 

As  part  of  a project  studying  the  historical  distribution  of  the  Harvest  mouse  in  Has! 
Norfolk,  a present  day  survey  of  the  area  for  the  presence  of  nests  was  made.  Durinj 
December  1993  and  January  1994,  data  were  collected  to  form  a 10  km2  distributioi  ;of 
map  for  the  species.  A previous  survey  of  the  Saxthorpe  and  Corpusty  area  (Brewster  £ 
Brewster,  1983),  showed  that  nests  were  most  commonly  found  in  cocksfoot  and  othe 
tufted  grasses.  Due  to  the  limited  time  available  to  survey  the  study  area,  the  study  con 
centrated  on  looking  for  nests  in  these  grasses. 

Upon  entering  each  10  ktrf  time  was  spent  looking  for  suitable  habitat.  The  availabil 
ity  of  suitable  habitat  varied  considerably  between  neighbouring  squares.  When  a suit 
able  area  was  found,  it  was  then  searched  for  30  minutes,  by  lifting  up  wind  flattenec 
grasses,  and  looking  in  clumps  of  grass.  Numbers  of  nests  found  were  recorded.  Thi 
ensured  a relatively  constant  search  effort,  to  enable  some  picture  of  the  relative  abun- 
dance of  the  mice  at  each  location. 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  tabulated  within  this  report.  Nests  were  found  in  each  ol 
the  10  km2 of  East  Norfolk,  but  never  in  any  great  numbers.  There  are.  however,  reports  - 
of  considerable  populations  in  the  reed  beds  at  Hickling  NNR,  (Perrow  and  Jowitt 
1992)  and  on  an  organic  farm  in  Caistor  St.  Edmund  (Chris  Skinner,  personal  communi- 
cation). Dead  specimens  of  an  adult  and  juvenile  harvest  mouse  were  presented  by  a cat 
at  the  author’s  house  in  Hainford. 

Forty-eight  possible  sites  were  inspected  during  the  study,  and  nests  were  found  in 
thirty  five  of  these  sites.  It  was  noticeable  that  in  areas  of  high  canine  activity  (i.e. those 
areas  with  large  quantities  of  canine  faeces  present),  no  nests  were  found.  Dogs  are 
occasional  predators  of  harvest  mice  and  pose  a threat  of  disturbance  to  breeding  adults 
and  their  young. 

It  appears  that  Harvest  mice  are  locally  common,  and  any  previous  lack  of  records  is 
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Habitats  in  which  Harvest  mouse  nests  were  found. 


Habitat  Description  and  Number  of  Nests 
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ari; 

lie; 
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Co 


idside  (rural  road) 
Idside  (main  road) 
mmbles 
adow  margin 
. ;t  and  wire  fence  row 
Idside  (rural  road) 
jrchyard 

. adside  (main  road) 


6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 


Grassland  2 

Sugar  beet  field  2 

Hedgerow  1 

Stream  bank  1 

Woodland  border  1 

Ditch  1 

Suburban  wasteland  1 

Total  41 


•bably  due  to  a lack  of  observers.  However  as  land  use  and  farming  methods  become 
re  intensive,  the  resulting  habitat  destruction  and  decreased  marginal  vegetation 
uces  the  amount  of  habitat  available.  Populations  may  become  isolated  by  barriers 
h as  extensive  agricultural  or  industrial  areas,  which  contain  little  suitable  habitat; 
ere  sene  flow  is  restricted  in  already  small  populations,  there  is  a danger  ot  reduced 
akinetic  fitness. 

Harvest  mice  are  capable  of  reproducing  several  times  within  a single  breeding  sea- 
1,  and  are  thus  capable  of  quick  population  growth.  However,  they  are  also  very  vul- 
i able  to  adverse  weather  conditions,  such  as  persistent  rain,  hard  Irosts,  and  sudden 
>ps  in  temperature,  and  equally  rapid  population  declines  are  possible.  These  may 
ult  in  local  population  extinction,  especially  where  potential  re-colonists  are  some 
tance  away  (Perrow  & Jowitt,  1992).  It  is  thus  important  that  mammal  observers 
rcefully  and  systematically  monitor  local  populations,  to  help  build  up  an  accurate  pic- 
ive  of  the  current  status  and  distribution  of  the  smallest  rodent  in  East  Norfolk. 

The  Sites  at  which  the  presence  of  Harvest  mice  was  detected. 


Locations  and  number  of  nests  found 


tleborough 
inham 
iwdeswell 
■ighton 
undeston 
i iston 

irgh  St.  Peter 
listor  St.  Edmunds 
- ey 

Drpusty 

astessey 


1 

* 

1 

2 

3 


Dilham 

Ellingham 

Elsing 

Great  Yarmouth 

Hainford 

Halvergate 

Hardingham 

Hickling 

Horning 

Horsham  St.  Faiths 
Lons  Stratton 


3 

1 

1 

1 

* 


Mundesley 
Overstrand 
Potter  Heigham 
Pulham  Market 
Pulham  St.  Mary 
Saxthorpe 
Stratton  St.  Michael 
Stratton  Strawless 
Trunch 
Weybourne 
Wymondham 


1 

3 

1 

1 

o 


*see  main  text. 

pfcrtnccs. 

ewster.  A.  & Brewster,  J.  (1983)  Harvest  Mice  Nesting  Sites.  Norfolk  & Norwich 
aturalists  Society  Transactions.  Volume  26.  Part  6.  p 406. 

:rrow.  M.  & Jowitt.  A.  (1992)  The  aptly  named  Harvest  Mouse?  Norfolk  & Norwich 
aturalists  Society  Transactions,  Volume  29.  Part  6.  p 530-532. 
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Kettlestone  Common  Survey 


Nigel  Middleton,  Conservation  Officer,  Raptor  Trust 
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Area  Surveyed:  Kettlestone  Common  (TF96.5/30)  February  to  July  1993.  No  trapping 
was  undertaken  at  Whitewell  Hall  Reepham,  or  Lyng  Hall  Farm,  Wood  Norton. 
Objectives:  The  objectives  of  the  survey  were  to  see  if  the  mammal  population  coulc 
have  been  a contributory  factor  in  the  disappearance  of  a pair  of  Bam  Owls. 

Background  Information:  The  pair  of  Barn  Owls  had  nested  in  an  old  Oak  tree  in  an 
adjoining  meadow  area  which  was  surveyed.  The  pair  had  been  resident  in  the  tree  for  6 
years  and  hunted  the  survey  area  on  a regular  basis  (weather  permitting)  and  could  be 
seen  almost  every  day  during  the  breeding  season.  The  pair  were  also  regularly  seen 
hunting  at  dusk  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter.  The  birds  were  observed  for  a period  ot 
6 weeks  during  the  winter  months  and  it  appeared  that  a regular  amount  of  prey  was 
taken.  The  management  of  the  meadows  and  surrounding  farmland  was  not  considered 
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as  a factor  as  this  had  not  changed. 
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The  pair  last  bred  in  1991  and  produced  2 sets  of  fledglings,  2 on  the  first  occasion  I 
and  3 on  the  second.  The  second  brood  left  the  nest-site  during  December  1991.  There 
were  no  further  sightings  of  the  birds  together,  although  individual  sightings  did  occur, 
the  last  being  in  February  1992. 

Since  the  last  sighting,  a female  was  seen  in  the  area  on  21st  December  1993  and 
fresh  pellets  have  been  seen  around  the  old  nest  site.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  1994  will  ( 
be  a better  year. 

Survey  Results:  The  site  in  question  is  approximately  1 1 acres  in  size.  It  can  be  seen 
from  the  results  tabulated  below,  that  it  had  a steady  population  of  Pygmy  and  Common 
Shrews  up  until  April  and  May  and  then  began  to  drop.  The  decline  may  well  have  been 
caused  by  a pair  of  Kestrels  which  built  a nest  in  a tree  along  an  old  railway  line  adja- 
cent to  the  meadow.  The  pair  could  be  observed  daily  hunting  the  site  and  Shrews 
appeared  to  be  taken  as  a large  proportion  of  their  diet. 


Trapping  Results 


Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Total 

Common  Shrew 

5 

10 

20 

12 

7 

3 

57 

Pygmy  Shrew 

7 

15 

12 

25 

15 

5 

79 

Water  Shrew 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

5 

11 

Field  Vole 

0 

4 

5 

15 

30 

20 

74 

Wood  Mouse 

2 

4 

3 

5 

8 

4 

26 

Conclusions:  The  data  as  gathered  and  shown  above  does  not  appear  to  point  to  a rea- 
son for  the  disappearance  of  the  Barn  Owls  although  the  Field  Vole  population 
(Microtus  Agrestis)  appeared  to  be  low  until  the  end  of  April.  It  is  possible  that  they 
could  have  died  of  old  age  or  that  one  died  and  the  other  moved  on  and  that  the  area  was 
not  taken  up  by  other  Barn  Owls. 

Another  reason  may  be  due  to  the  rise  in  the  Tawny  Owl  population  which  occurred 
during  the  breeding  season  of  1992.  Three  nest  were  discovered  within  1000  yards  of 
each  other  in  a small  piece  of  woodland  not  far  from  the  Barn  Owl  nest  site.  The  Tawny 
Owls  produced  10  young  between  them. 
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Bats  Review 


J.G.  Goldsmith , Chairman,  Norfolk  Bat  Group 
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)3  produced  no  great  surprises  - or  treats  - as  far  as  bats  found  within  the  county;  it 
-s  however  a year  of  steady  recording  and  particular  attention  was  paid  to  protecting 
1 enhancing  certain  hibernation  sites. 

The  first  flying  bat  of  the  year  was  seen  on  January  4th  in  Norwich,  although  we 
)w  that  most  bats  wake  and  relocate  to  a more  suitable  hibernation  location  at  vari- 
. e times  during  the  winter,  they  are  not  often  seen.  This  winter  activity  is  currently  the 
)ject  of  a country-wide  investigation  by  Aberdeen  University.  Perhaps  the  oddest  phe- 
nenon  for  the  1993/4  hibernation  season  was  the  paucity  of  Natterers  bats  found 
•crnating  - this  probably  being  a function  ot  the  relatively  mild  wet  winter. 

The  largest  breeding  roost  of  Pipistrelles  recorded  this  year  was  619  in  the  south-west 
the  county  counted  by  Tony  Vine,  while  the  important  Broadland  Daubenton  colony 
isisted  of  over  160  bats,  which  makes  it  the  4th  or  5th  best  known  site  for  the  species 
this  country. 
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Noctules  continue  to  be  found  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  Thetford  Forest  bat  box 
oject  that  spans  the  Norfolk/Suffolk  border.  Although  several  examples  of  the  rare 
•islers  was  found  again  on  the  Suffolk  side,  we  still  lack  proof  that  they  visit  north  o! 
ee  border!  Perhaps  this  year? 

Our  most  important  East  Anglian  species,  the  Barbastelle,  was  located  on  only  a 
casions  at  two  Breckland  sites,  but  work  continued  on  properly  securing  a planned 
larter  of  these  100  important  underground  hibernation  sites,  before  the  turn  ot  the  cen- 
ry  to  help  protect  species  like  Barbastelle.  Natterers  and  Daubenton.  These  sites  are 
, ,n  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  2-3%  per  annum,  but  in  the  summer  of  1993  substantial 
otection  works  were  carried  out.  with  the  involvement  ot  the  Norfolk  Bat  Group,  on 
,/0  Sites  near  Norwich,  one  chalk  tunnel  in  the  Stanford  Training  Area,  a Bury  St 
imund's  chalk  cave  and  more  minor  works  or  preparative  liaisons,  permissions  and 
istings  on  a further  eight  sites. 
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Water  Shrews  in  Broadland 


Martin  Perrow  & Adrian  Jowitt 
ECON,  Ecological  Consultancy,  Biological  Sciences,  UEA. 
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The  discovery  of  the  highest  population  density  of  Water  shrew  (9/ha)  at  Hickling  NNR 
yet  recorded  in  the  UK  reported  in  the  Norfolk  Bird  & Mamma!  Report  (Perrow  & Jowitt 
1992),  inevitably  posed  a lot  of  questions.  For  example:  Is  Water  shrew  widely  distrib- 
uted and  relatively  common  throughout  Broadland?  If  so,  did  this  make  Broadland 
something  of  a stronghold  for  the  species?  Are  shrew  associated  with  particular  habitat 
types?  And  what  sort  of  factors,  particularly  those  related  to  or  resulting  from  manage- 
ment, affect  their  distribution  and  abundance? 

This  article  reports  both  on  the  findings  of  our  continued  work  at  Hickling  over  the 
last  four  years  and  of  a major  live-trapping  survey  of  small  mammal  populations 
throughout  Broadland.  The  latter  was  conducted  between  October  and  December  1992 
on  30  individual  trapping  grids  within  4 major  habitat  types  at  seven  locations  (Bure 
Marshes  NNR,  Carlton  Marshes,  How  Hill,  Hickling  NNR,  North  Cove,  Strumpshaw 
and  Wheatfen)  in  each  of  the  five  major  river  valleys  that  make  up  Broadland  (Bure, 
Ant,  Thurne,  Yare  & Waveney)  (for  details  see  Jowitt  & Perrow  1993).  The  1 1,760  trap 
night  effort  of  the  survey  produced  nearly  3500  small  mammal  captures  of  nearly  1800 
individuals  including  65  Water  shrews.  This  tends  to  confirm  the  natural  rarity  of  Water 
shrew  in  the  small  mammal  community  and  only  enhances  its  conservation  interest. 

The  good  news  is  that  Water  shrew  is  widespread  throughout  Broadland,  being  cap- 
tured in  all  the  river  valleys  (at  6 of  the  7 locations)  and  20  of  the  30  trapping  grids. 
Judging  from  the  density  estimates  obtained,  Broadland  is  of  national  importance  for 
Water  shrew,  with  eight  sites  containing  densities  of  > 3/ha,  which  is  comparable  with 
the  previous  highest  density  of  3.2/ha  recorded  by  Churchfield  (1984).  All  this  in  winter 
when  shrew  densities  are  naturally  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

Although  recorded  in  all  habitat  types.  Water  shrews  tended  to  be  more  abundant  in 
‘open  fen’  habitats  such  as  reed  and  sedge  beds,  there  being  a significant  difference  (by 
ANOVA)  between  sedge  and  alder  carr  (Fig.l).  To  explain  this  habitat  preference  of 
Water  shrew  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  basic  ecology  of  the  species. 

Dietary  studies  have  shown  that  Water  shrew  takes  a high  proportion  of  aquatic  prey 
(Churchfield  1985).  As  reed  and  sedge  beds  tend  to  be  wetter  than  alder  carr  and  fen  lit- 
ter they  probably  provide  more  suitable  foraging  habitat,  particularly  in  the  summer 
months  when  water  may  be  at  a premium.  Indeed  our  studies  at  Hickling  within  a reed- 
bed  showed  Water  shrews  were  strongly  correlated  with  water  particularly  where  this 
formed  shallow  pools.  In  winter  however,  water  is  often  freely  available  throughout 
Broadland  (as  many  boat  and  house  owners  in  the  Broads  will  testify!)  and  not  surpris- 
ingly during  our  survey  Water  shrew  showed  no  relationship  for  water,  but  instead 
showed  a significant  positive  preference  for  litter  depth.  Although  Water  shrew  can 
clearly  cope  with  relatively  high  water  levels  (unlike  many  other  small  mammals)  it  has 
no  physiological  and  only  rudimentary  anatomical  adaptations-such  as  a stiff  fringe  of 
hairs  on  hind  feet  and  tail  - for  an  aquatic  lifestyle.  Indeed  Water  shrew  can  only  dive 
and  stay  under  water  for  up  to  four  seconds  and  must  come  out  of  the  water  to  eat  its 
prey  (Churchfield  1985).  The  complex  three-dimensional  habitat  of  thick  litter  particu- 
larly in  unmanaged  sedge  and  reed-beds  is  likely  to  be  ideal  habitat  both  to  haul  out  and 
provide  shelter  in  flooded  winter  conditions. 

Fen  management  may  therefore  be  something  of  a double-edged  sword  for  Water 
shrew.  On  a gross  scale,  clearance  of  trees  may  provide  suitable  open  fen  habitat. 
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However,  management  within  reed  and  sedge  beds  is  likely  to  be  ot  considerable 
luence.  For  example,  managed  reed-beds  with  high  water  levels  may  be  ideal  tor 
I ater  shrew  in  summer  but  they  do  not  appear  to  provide  the  structure  required  by 
I rews  in  winter.  A diverse  mosaic  ot  managed  and  unmanaged  habitats  may  theretore 
required. 
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Fig.  1 . Mean  (+  standard  error)  number  of 
Water  shrews  in  each  habitat  sampled 
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Unfortunately,  we  are  a long  way  from  developing  a habitat  management  prescription 
ver  areas  large  enough  to  support  viable  populations  of  Water  shrew.  We  are  only  just 
. eginning  to  understand  the  spatial  and  temporal  habitat  use,  population  dynamics  and 
ocial  organisation  required  for  such  a plan.  What  we  do  know  from  our  tour  year  li\e- 
•appine  study  at  Hickling  is  all  too  sketchy  but  nonetheless  intriguing.  For  example,  it 
eems  that  individuals  may  range  widely  and  often  show  considerable  home  range  over- 
ap  suaoestin*  that  they  are  not  territorial  quite  unlike  other  shrew  species.  Furthermore, 
tt  is  clear  that  Water  shrew  may  live  for  a relatively  long  time,  with  over  40%  of  our 
hrews  captured  on  more  than  one  occasion  known  to  be  alive  for  at  least  ten  months. 
Within  this  group  only  50%  of  individuals  were  captured  in  successive  trapping  sessions 
■ ome  2-4  months  apart.  Indeed,  one  individual  was  recaptured  after  a gap  °t  15  months. 
\\\\  this  indicates  that  shrews  frequently  *go  walkabout’  and  indeed  some  25%  ot  the 
ndividuals  we  have  captured  are  known  to  have  shitted  home  range. 

The  picture  we  have  of  Water  shrew  is  of  an  animal  adapted  to  the  land-water  mter- 
: ace.  responding  to  changing  environmental  conditions  in  time  and  space.  It  is  clear  that 


the  best  way  of  unravelling  the  mysteries  and  ultimately  developing  a habitat  manage- 
ment plan  to  conserve  viable  populations  of  shrews  is  with  radio  telemetry.  With  a 
species  at  such  low  density  we  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent.  Unlortunately,  the 
prospects  for  further  study  are  non-existent  without  more  funding.  If  only  Water  shrew 
had  wings  and  a beak. . . 
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Deer  in  Norfolk 


Bill  Flynn 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  production  of  an  annual  report  is  that  it  pro- 
vides an  historical  record  for  posterity.  It  would  be  extremely  useful  and  interesting  if 
we  could  turn  up  the  records  for  1884,  1904,  1924,  for  instance,  and  attempt  to  compare 
the  status  and  population  estimates  for  those  years  with  our  own  assessments. 

It  is  with  this  theme  in  mind  that  I have  compiled  this  contribution  in  the  hope  that 
some  enlightened  enthusiast  may  in  2093  AD  compare  the  then  current  state  of  wild 
deer  in  the  county. 

We  are  fortunate  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  counties  in  which  all  six  of  the  wild 
species  of  deer  now  resident  in  the  UK  can  be  found.  For  a variety  of  reasons  it  is  nei- 
ther possible  nor  perhaps  desirable  to  accurately  quantify  the  total  or  local  populations 
of  each  species.  Attempts  to  carry  out  an  annual  census  of  deer  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  by  such  organisations  as  The  Forestry  Commission,  The  British  Deer 
Society  and  The  Ministry  of  Defence  (on  MOD  Lands).  A variety  of  techniques  have 
been  tried  and  results  have  varied  tremendously.  Recorded  observations  by  trained  deer 
enthusiasts  have  been  compared  with  sightings  by  volunteer  census-takers  on  a specific 
date.  Recently  there  has  been  some  credence  given  to  population  estimates  arrived  at  on 
selected  habitat  areas.  In  general  however  it  is  accepted  by  professional  deer  managers 
and  most  older  and  experienced  observers,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  providing  100% 
accuracy  in  estimates  over  any  geographical  area.  Individual  deer  managers  in  situations 
such  as  the  Forestry  Commission  or  in  private  woodlands  where  there  is  a continuous 
presence  of  trained  observers,  undoubtedly  have  accurate  estimates.  However  in  this 
article  only  by  conversations  with  local  enthusiasts  has  it  been  possible  to  form  impres- 
sions of  how  the  different  species  are  faring. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  are  now  greater  numbers  of  each  type  of  deer  living 
I 1 the  wild  in  Norfolk  than  there  has  ever  been  known  before.  It  is  interesting  to  consider 
)me  of  the  factors  influencing  this  dramatic  increase.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  The 
963  Deer  Act  there  has  been  little  or  no  legal  protection  for  deer.  This  legislation  intro- 
uced  close  seasons  relating  to  the  reproductive  cycles  of  differing  species  and  specified 
linimum  rifle  calibres  to  be  used  for  control  within  statutory  seasons,  and  virtually 
anned  the  use  of  shotguns  to  control  deer.  Before  this  legislation  many  were  shot  on 
rganised  drives  with  shotguns,  particularly  Roe,  Muntjac  and  Chinese  Water  Deer. 

| ;etween  1963  and  1980  deer  began  to  increase  particularly  in  the  southern  counties  of 
I England,  but  there  was  concern  that  with  more  deer  and  a relatively  high  demand  tor 
enison  especially  in  Western  Europe,  new  legislation  was  needed.  In  the  1981  Wildlife 
nd  Countryside  Act  further  protection  was  enacted  compelling  gamedealers  to  maintain 
1 ecords  of  the  origin  and  details  of  all  deer  that  they  handled.  The  act  also  re-emphasised 
le  importance  of  the  use  of  rifles  for  legal  or  essential  control  and  was  more  specific 
I bout  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  shotguns.  This  new  legislation  was  intended  to  assist 
I ie  authorities  in  curbing  the  increase  in  deer  poaching  and  undoubtedly  did  prove  ot 
l ome  assistance.  Although  there  was  still  a great  demand  for  venison  from  the  continent. 
I observers  began  recording  increasing  numbers  of  deer.  Ending  of  the  Cold  War  and  the 
I ifting  of  trade  barriers  associated  with  the  “Iron  Curtain  had  an  instant  effect  on  veni- 
on  prices  as  suddenly  Western  Europe  found  a new  source  of  supply  in  the  impover- 
ished former  Eastern  Bloc  countries  who  were  eager  to  gain  hard  currency.  Thus  for  the 
last  few  years  low  prices  available  tor  venison  has  discouraged  quick  profits  from 
toaching,  substantially  reduced  legitimate  income  from  professional  deer  management, 
I nd  resulted  in  reduction  of  control  pressures  on  wild  deer.  There  has  been  concern  that 
1 vhen  deer  population  density  increases  to  a level  beyond  the  natural  carrying  capacity  of 
( he  habitat,  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  deer  rapidly  deteriorates.  In  severe  win- 
ters, massive  losses  to  starvation  has  been  known  to  occur.  It  is  therefore  essential,  when 
I :onsidering  the  overall  welfare  of  deer,  that  all  the  factors  affecting  their  population 
I lynamics  are  evaluated  in  the  preparation  of  any  deer  management  plan. 
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There  has  been  little  significant  change  in  numbers  and  distribution  ot  Red  Deer 
since  my  last  notes  in  the  1988  Mammal  Report.  However  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
isolated  sightings  of  singles  or  small  groups  of  Red  Deer  in  transit  rather  than  settled  in 
a particular  area.  Thetford  Forest.  Wensum  Forest  and  North  Norfolk  still  contain  the 
largest  concentrations. 

Fallow  Deer  are  widely  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the  county  but  predominate 
around  King's  Lynn  in  north-east  Norfolk  and  Wensum  Forest.  Fallow  in  Thetford 
Forest  are  mainly  confined  to  the  southern  part.  Those  seen  recently  in  Wensum  Forest 
are  nearly  all  melanistic,  with  the  occasional  single  white  in  west  Norfolk. 
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(J.  M.  Last) 

Although  Roe  Deer  favour  the  coniferous  plantations  and  the  grassy  rides  within 
them,  they  are  more  frequently  seen  amongst  the  heather  of  heathland  and  feeding  at 
first  and  last  light  in  fields  and  along  hedgerows.  Throughout  the  county  Roe  have 
begun  to  be  seen  in  numerous  and  widespread  new  locations.  Some  regular  deer  watch- 
ers believe  numbers  in  Thetford  Forest  have  stabilised;  others  fear  the  dramatic  increase 
in  Muntjac  numbers  there  has  coincided  with  a decrease  in  Roe. 

In  addition  to  the  three  native  species  all  thriving  within  the  county  we  come  to  the 
introduced  Asian  species:  Muntjac  and  Chinese  Water  Deer  and  both  are  increasing 
rapidly.  The  latter  limit  their  colonisation  to  fens,  marshes  and  Broadland  reedbeds. 
Muntjac  have  a wider  choice  including  thick  bramble  cover.  A limited  number  of  sight- 
ings of  Sika  have  been  reported,  mainly  in  north  Norfolk,  but  this  species  has  not  yet 
established  itself  in  the  wild  as  in  the  Poole  Basin,  New  Forest  and  in  Scotland. 
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With  all  animals,  doing  accurate  surveys  is  rather  difficult,  and  this  is  particularly  so 
with  mammals,  so  many  of  them  being  very  small,  secretive,  and  difficult  to  see,  even  in 
daylight.  And  so  many  of  them,  including  many  of  the  larger  ones,  being  mainly  or 
strictly  nocturnal.  With  the  Hedgehog,  Erinaceus  europaeus,  however,  this  has  not  been 
a problem,  so  many  living  in  gardens  and  making  themselves  rather  obvious  when  steal- 
ing food  from  resident  dogs  and  cats,  and,  wherever  they  lived,  making  themselves  even 
more  obvious  as  squashed  corpses  on  roads.  This  year’s  reports  are,  therefore,  rather 
worrying. 

For  the  1992  Mammal  Report,  there  were  a few  comments  concerning  hedgehogs 
being  “scarce”  or  “very  scarce”,  but  this  year’s  records  are  very  much  worse.  Reports 
from  Swaffham,  Woodton,  Belton,  Taverham,  Watton,  East  Tuddenham,  Thornham,  and 
Sheringham,  i.e.  throughout  the  county,  shows  recorders  reporting  a great  scarcity  of 
hedgehogs.  Rex  Haney  said,  "The  main  road  passing  us  used  to  be  a hedgehog  accident 
black  spot.  In  1993,  none  was  found  dead  there.  Good  news  or  bad?”  Unfortunately,  it 
would  seem  to  be  bad  news.  Jean  Gaffney,  for  example,  said  that  there  was  “no  sight  or 
sound  of  hedgehogs,  not  even  a dropping”  in  her  garden,  this  being  the  first  time  in  her 
twenty  years  occupancy  of  that  house  that  she  has  not  recorded  garden  hedgehogs,  and 
Ruth  Hadman  sent  a similar  report  from  near  the  Suffolk  border.  Other  comments 
include  “...fewer  killed  on  local  roads.”;  “The  poorest  year  that  I can  remember.  Only 
saw  two  alive,  and  one  dead  on  road.”;  and  “Hedgehogs  seem  to  be  at  a low  ebb  now, 
with  hardly  any  sightings,  and  fewer  road  casualties  noticed.” 

The  only  really  positive  report  was  from  Ian  Keymer,  who  said  that  in  Stanford 
Battle  Area  he  had  eight  sightings  of  hedgehogs.  “The  most  ever,  possibly  because  they 
are  no  longer  killed  as  vermin.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Alec  Bull’s  phrase,  “at  a low  ebb  now”  is  accurate,  and  that  this 
year’s  comments  will  not  be  repeated. 


(J.M.  Last) 


Like  the  hedgehog,  the  Mole,  Talpa  europaea,  makes  its  existence  very  obvious, 
although  the  evidence  given  by  moles  is  very  misleading.  Moles  are  very  anti-social,  and 
want  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  except  for  a few  minutes  during  the  breeding  season. 
They  will  fight  to  the  death  if  they  happen  to  meet  underground.  Any  group  of  molehills 
is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  evidence  for  the  existence  of  just  one  mole,  but  despite  the 
inaccuracies  caused  by  recordings  based  on  molehills  they  seem  to  have  had  a very  good 
year. 

“The  moles  are  taking  over!”  said  Diana  Beckley,  and  several  other  recorders  have 
noted  increased  activity  and  molehills  appearing  in  regularly  watched  sites  where  they 
have  not  been  seen  before.  Of  particular  interest,  however,  are  two  observations  from 
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a Keymer.  He  reports  that,  in  the  Battle  Area,  there  are  thousands  of  molehills  on  old 
stures,  except  where  there  is  bracken.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  bracken’s  allelo- 
emistry  does  not  just  discourage  competitive  plants.  He  also  reported  a mole  falling 
rough  the  branches  of  a pine  tree  and  landing  at  his  feet,  apparently  having  been 
opped  by  a sparrowhawk,  which  he  saw  overhead. 

When  it  comes  to  shrews,  it  is  usually  much  more  difficult  to  know  if  they  are  found 
longst  the  local  wildlife.  As  with  hedgehogs,  therefore,  most  records  are  usually  of 
ad  specimens  and  are  provided  by  the  owners  of  cats.  Ruth  Hadman  speaking  of  the 
ommon  shrew,  Sorex  araneus,  said,  “None  seen  this  year  - I have  lost  my  hunting 
t.”  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  not  only  were  many  more  records  of  Common 
rews  sent  in  than  were  received  last  year,  but  almost  half  of  them  report  live  sightings. 
Of  the  Pygmy  shrew,  Sorex  minutus,  there  were  far  fewer  records  than  of  the 
ommon  shrew,  but  it  is  again  surprising  that  there  were  twice  as  many  reports  of  live 
.jhtings  as  there  were  of  dead  specimens  provided  by  cats  or  owls.  One  report,  howev- 
. shows  the  limitations,  valuable  as  they  are,  of  casual  records.  The  Raptor  Trust  car- 
id  out  a survey  of  Kettlestone  Common,  using  Longworth  traps,  from  February  to 
ly,  during  which  they  trapped  57  common  shrews,  but  there  were  79  pygmy  shrews, 

( !%  more.  The  pygmy  shrew  was,  in  fact,  the  most  common  of  the  five  species  which 
. ere  trapped. 

The  Raptor  Trust  also  provided  records  of  the  water  shrew.  Neomys  fodiens , the 
. even  specimens  found  on  Kettlestone  Common  being  more  than  are  usually  recorded 
r the  whole  county.  This  year  there  have  been  records  from  Titchwell.  Saham  Mere, 
ow  Hill,  Whitwell  Common,  Walsham  Fen.  Hemblington  Churchyard,  Welney 
ildfowl  Refuge  and  Beeston  Regis  Common,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  w'ater  shrew  is 
idely  spread  in  the  county. 

A more  detailed  report  on  Norfolk  Bats  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Report,  but 
me  items  of  interest  have  come  in  from  general  mammal  recorders:  A Serotine. 
yitesicus  serotinus,  made  a habit  of  coming  into  a house  in  Edgefield  Street  and  flying 
ound  for  a while  before  leaving  again.  A Brown  long-eared  bat.  Plecotus  auritus, 
as  reported  as  having  been  killed  by  a cat  in  Sheringham,  though  no  further  details 
.ere  given  for  this  interesting  event.  Similarly,  and  just  as  strange,  another  Brown  long- 
ired  was  killed  by  a cat  at  Saham  Hills.  A large  bat.  with  slow  wing-beats,  thought  to 
: a Noctule.  Nyctalus  noctula,  was  seen  rather  early,  on  12th  March,  over  Strumpshaw 
it n at  midday  where  it  was  caught  by  a kestrel.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  comment 
as  from  Pam  Taylor,  who,  unlike  many  people,  was  delighted  to  report,  re  the 
i ipistrelle.  Pipistrellus  pipistrellus,  “At  last,  we’ve  seen  some  enter  under  our  roof 
es ! !”.  Bats  need  more  people  like  her. 

The  rabbit.  Oryctolagus  cuniculis,  is  unfortunately  one  of  the  species  which  many 
intributors  do  not  consider  worth  recording.  Thus  our  knowledge  of  their  distribution 
id  the  size  and  health  of  populations  is  incomplete.  The  151  records  from  many  differ- 
lt  parts  of  the  county  do,  however,  give  interesting  and  valuable  information.  In  Belton 
.cord  numbers  were  present:  in  a garden  in  Rockland  St.  Mary  where  rabbits  had  only 
ceen  seen  three  times  in  thirty  years,  they  are  now  a regular  occurrence:  in  the  Stanford 
attle  Area,  they  are  reported  "with  pleasure”,  as  more  plentiful  than  for  several  years, 
ut  in  Broad  land  rabbit  sightings  were  described  by  two  experienced  recorders  as  “sur- 
-isingly  numbering  only  two.  one  of  these  referring  to  a single  rabbit."  By  contrast  sev- 
: lty  rabbits  were  feeding  together  on  a clifftop  at  Beeston  Regis.  The  most  detailed 
■port  came  from  J.B.  Kemp,  concerning  rabbits  at  Welney  Wildfowl  Refuge  where 
;ry  low  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  following  a myxomatosis  outbreak  in  the 
itumn  of  1992.  Numbers  increased  through  the  summer,  “though  not  quite  to  the 
3rdes  of  1992".  The  first  animal  suffering  from  myxomatosis  was  seen  on  September 
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20th,  and  numbers  fell  dramatically  during  the  next  three  months,  leaving  a low  popula 
tion  again  at  the  year  end. 

Black  rabbits  have  again  been  seen  from  several  parts  of  the  county.  Much  mor 
unusual,  a white  rabbit  was  seen  on  Snettisham  Beach.  The  most  disturbing  report  wa 
from  Dr.  Ian  Keymer,  who  took  a rabbit  from  the  cat  which  had  killed  it,  planning  to  ea 
it  himself.  When  he  skinned  it,  he  found  it  was  suffering  from  pseudotuberculosis, 
very  nasty  disease  which  is  infectious  to  man. 

There  were  many  fewer  records  of  the  Brown  hare,  Lepus  capensis,  numbers  being 
down  by  22%.  Reports  included  a Hethersett  comment  that  the  brown  hare  was  “no 
seen  at  all  this  year  in  the  local  area”.  A detailed  summary  from  the  Coltishall 
Spixworth,  Buxton,  and  Wroxham  areas  by  Dr.  R.M.  Leaney  reports  a very  worrying 
decrease  in  recent  years,  continuing  in  1993:  "In  the  late  70s,  I would  see  ‘mad  Marc! 
hares'  regularly  in  spring,  but  haven't  seen  any  since  then,  and  general  hare  sighting:  o®1 
were  six  to  eight  per  year,  wheras  I now  see  only  one  every  year  or  two,  and  none  ii  W 
1993.”  From  west  Norfolk,  however,  reports  described  hares  as  being  plentiful,  and  pop 
ulations  stable.  One  recorder  saw  182  live  hares  in  34  different  sites  in  west  Norfolk 
More  unusual  sightings  came  from  north  and  south  Norfolk,  several  hares  being  seen  ii 
gardens  where  some  were  killed  by  cats.  Best  example  of  a “mad  march  hare”  came 
from  north  Norfolk,  Trevor  Davies  having  seen  one  at  Cley,  on  the  first  day  of  spring 
bathing  in  the  sea. 

We  have  again  received  no  records  of  the  Red  squirrel.  Sciurus  vulgaris,  but  th 
project  in  Thetford  Forest,  designed  to  reinstate  them  is  continuing. 

“A  real  menace  to  our  song  birds,  trees,  and  just  about  everything”  is  how  oneit  - 
recorder  describes  the  Grey  squirrel,  Sciurus  carolinensis,  which  is  in  a very  different  nd 
position  to  the  Red  squirrel.  A report  from  west  Norfolk  compares  the  total  of  27  live  -all r 
sightings  in  1993  to  the  46  of  1991  and  the  49  of  1992,  and  a Watton  observer  states  that  ifc 
1.497  Grey  squirrels  were  killed  in  the  Battle  Area  in  1992-3.  Generally  speaking  - 
although  Grey  squirrels  like  rabbits  are  usually  not  recorded  - there  is  no  evidence  they  jj, 
are  at  all  threatened.  There  has  been  much  unjustified  condemnation  recently  of  the 
sparrowhawk  for  the  lack  of  songbirds  in  complainants’  gardens.  Grey  squirrels  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  responsible.  They  were  certainly  responsible  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  crocus  bulbs  from  a lawn  in  Thornham,  and  for  the  noise,  and  the  insulated 
fibreglass  nests,  in  the  loft  of  a house  in  Taverham.  Unfortunately,  the  nuisance  looks 
very  likely  to  continue  throughout  the  county. 

It  was  mentioned  in  last  year’s  report  that  very  few  observations  had  been  received  of 
the  Bank  vole.  Clethrionomys  glareolus.  Such  a statement  that  could  be  repealed  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  three  times  as  many  records  received  this  year.  The  Bank  vole 
was  described  by  one  very  experienced  naturalist  as  “an  adaptable  little  creature”,  so  one 
would  expect  more  sightings.  Many  simply  refer  to  “voles’  so  it  is  possible  they  were 
bank  voles.  It  is  interesting  that  the  mammal  survey  carried  out  by  the  Raptor  Trust  on 
Kettlestone  Common  shows  that  no  bank  voles  were  captured.  Yet  while  the  report  of  a 
1992  survey  carried  out  in  Foxley  Wood,  shows  that  the  Bank  vole  was  the  second  most 
commonly  recorded  species. 

“The  population  in  1993  was  probably  at  an  all-time  low... virtually  no  sightings  of  a 
species  normally  encountered  at  intervals  during  the  year,”  said  J.B.  Kemp,  writing 
about  the  short-tailed  field  vole,  Microtus  agrestis,  at  Welney  Wildfowl  Refuge. 
However  the  same  species  is  described  by  George  Jessup  to  have  a very  good  year  in  the 
Watton  area,  and  this  was  the  second  most  commonly  recorded  species  in  the 
Kettlestone  Common  survey.  From  the  county  as  a whole  there  have  been  slightly  more 
records  received  this  year  than  last.  The  species  is  subject  to  population  explosions  and 
crashes  and  only  long-term  studies  can  give  an  accurate  picture. 
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The  true  picture  of  the  status  of  the  Water  vole.  Arvicola  amphibius,  would  be  desir- 
le.  There  were  slightly  more  records  in  1993  than  in  1992,  but  in  a county  like 
srfolk  many  more  observations  would  be  expected.  F.P.J.  Reynolds  could  only  report, 
one  seen  on  the  stretch  of  River  Ingol  bounding  this  property.  1 fear  the  colony  has 
ne  completely.”  At  Welney,  1993  showed  a marked  improvement  on  recent  years, 
iter  voles  being  seen  regularly  throughout  the  reserve.  Significantly,  the  high  number 
water  voles  at  Welney  corresponds  with  a low  number  of  mink,  which  suggests  a rea- 
i for  the  decline  in  water  voles. 

The  Long-tailed  field,  or  Wood  mouse,  Apodemus  sylvaticus,  on  the  other  hand, 
res  not  seem  to  be  in  danger.  Despite  many  recorders  not  considering  it  worth  mention- 
it  is  still  recorded  all  over  the  county  and  will  perhaps  become  more  regularly  noted 
it  moves  into  closer  association  with  humans.  Alec  Bull  describes  it  as  “ the  most 
'Struct ive  of  greenhouse  pests,  and  no  matter  how  many  are  trapped  they  still  keep 
ming.”  A wood  mouse  was  feeding  on  the  nuts  in  a peanut-holder  attached  to  a bird 
' >lc  in  a garden  at  Thornham,  and  it  was  reported  that  after  snow  had  fallen  wood  mice 
/aded  a certain  “fast  food  outlet”  on  two  occasions.  These  were  trapped  and  other 
oorts  have  been  received  of  large-scale  poisoning  campaigns  against  indoor  wood 
,ce.  A wood  mouse  was  certainly  in  very  close  association  with  a human  being  at 
elney  Wildfowl  Refuge  on  September  2()lh  when  it  appeared  on  the  handlebars  of  the 
^serve's  motorcycle  which  was  being  used  to  check  cattle.  It  continued  running  back- 
rds  and  forwards  along  the  handlebars,  despite  strenuous  efforts  to  dislodge  it,  and 
named  as  a passenger  throughout  the  work.  (The  other  two  wood  mice  seen  at  Welney 
:;re  somewhat  unusual,  one  being  dropped  by  a startled  weasel  and  the  other  being 
, und  dead  inside  a trap  containing  a live  brown  rat.)  Wood  mice  made  up  41 .5%  of  the 
lal I mammals  trapped  in  Foxley  Wood,  but  only  10.5%  of  the  mammals  trapped  at 
::ttlestone  Common. 

The  Yellow-necked  mouse,  Apodemus  flavicollis,  also  seems  to  be  doing  well,  being 
^ularly  reported,  usually  from  south  and  south-east  Norfolk.  1 his  year,  eight  speci- 
ous were  seen  by  Shirley  and  Mike  Hall  in  Scole  and  Martin  Perrow  reported  14  yel- 
w-necked  mice  trapped  in  Heckingham,  "by  far  the  largest  capture  in  Norfolk  at  such  a 
nrtherly  point". 

The  Harvest  mouse.  Micromys  minutus,  is  like  the  mole  as  its  presence  is  easily 
.corded  by  its  very  obvious  home  being  seen.  Many  1993  records  relate  to  harvest 
. ouse  nests  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Other  records  were  sadly  provided  by  own- 
ss  of  cats,  but  some  live  sightings  were  received  including  two  at  an  East  Tuddenham 
e where  they  had  not  been  seen  for  some  years.  A particularly  interesting  record  also 
ncerned  a live  sighting  being  provided  by  C.E.  Tack.  Mammal  Recorder  for  the 
, idfordshire  Natural  History  Society.  He  had  travelled  from  Whipsnade  to  Heacham  to 
e a desert  wheatear  and  found  a harvest  mouse  running  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
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The  House  mouse,  Mas  musculus,  is  another  species  w'hich  is  surprisingly  little 
ported,  only  10  records  were  received.  There  has  been  a long  campaign  against  the 
>use  mouse  in  the  interests  of  hygiene,  but  perhaps  the  somewhat  larger  wood  mouse 
oving  into  houses  is  also  having  an  effect  on  house  mouse  numbers.  Will  we.  in  the 
ture.  be  carrying  out  measures  to  conserve  the  house  mouse? 

There  is  no  need  th  worry  about  the  status  of  the  Brown  rat.  Rattus  non'egicus, 
hich  is  more  and  more  successful.  A record  number  of  calls  was  made  to  pest  control 
' fleers  in  the  Waveney  District  Council's  area:  King's  Lynn  and  West  Norfolk 
orough  Council  reported  an  increase  in  requests  for  help:  Broadland  District  Council 
id  the  problem  was  widespread:  North  Norfolk  Council  was  reported  to  be  stretched  , 
id  so  on.  Regular  contributors  have  reported  numbers  as  being  higher  than  previously 
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seen.  A series  of  mild  winters  has  been  given  as  the  reason  for  this  great  increase.  If  thi 
is  true  we  can  expect  even  more  in  1994.  Two  contrasting  reports,  however,  show  how 
to  deal  with  the  rat  problem.  One  gives  a detailed  account  of  how  to  stop  a brown  ra 
stealing  food  which  had  been  put  out  for  birds,  involving  moving  the  bird  table  awa) 
from  the  rat’s  means  of  access.  The  other  report  simply  says,  "one  male  rat  shot  feeding 
on  bird  table”. 

Unlike  the  brown  rat.  the  Fox,  Vulpes  vulpes,  is  not  hated  by  everybody,  althougl 
there  has  been  much  comment  about  the  need  for  control.  The  dichotomy  in  attitude  tc 
foxes  is  well  illustrated  by  contributors  to  this  Report.  Foxes  are  reported  as  a continuing 
problem  at  Titchwell  Marsh  when  predating  ground  nesting  birds’  chicks  and  eggs  anc 
seven  foxes  were  killed  at  Welney  Reserve  to  control  the  population  during  the  birds' 
breeding  season.  On  a Broadland  5500  acre  estate  over  60  were  taken  during  the  year 
At  a coastal  reserve  and  adjoining  farm  49  were  removed.  In  contrast  a regular  recordei 
from  Swaffham  gives  the  seeing  of  three  fox  cubs  at  very  close  quarters  and  in  daylighi 
as  her  mammal  sighting  of  the  year.  Another  observer  watched  a fox  at  2.50pm  in  brighl 
sunshine  walking  hurriedly  across  very  short  grass  where  dogs  are  exercised  daily.  Nexi  ! 
day  the  same  person  saw  a fox  again  at  2-50  p.m.  in  bright  sunshine  walking  unhurriedl} 
along  a busy  road  in  the  working  area  of  a sand  and  gravel  depot.  A very  strange  sight  iru 
was  reported  to  Paul  Cobb:  a partially  albino  fox  with  a white  head  and  pink  eyes,  a nor- 
mal body,  and  a white  tail.  This  was  between  Snettisham  and  Inmere.  An  unfortunate 
sight  was  a fox  dead  in  mud  pumped  from  Alderfen  Broad  as  a conservation  measure.  In  jnpl 
general  the  fox  seems  to  be  doing  quite  well. 

The  Badger,  Meles  meles,  is  much  less  common  in  Norfolk.  A.E.  Vine  stated  in  hisEbhi 
article  in  the  1992  Report  that  the  number  of  occupied  setts  had  doubled  between  1980 
and  1992.  Many  more  reports  concerning  badgers  have  been  sent  in  this  year;  all  very 
pleasing,  except  that  one  concerned  a badger  dead  on  a road  in  north-east  Norfolk.  Other 
reports  refer  to  occupied  setts,  badger’s  tracks  and  badgers  being  seen  by  chance  and 
these  sightings  came  from  the  centre,  the  north,  and  the  west  of  the  county.  Of  particular 
interest  is  a sett  which  was  not  included  in  A.E.  Vine’s  count,  as  the  badgers  concerned 
did  not  start  this  sett  in  a new  site  until  January,  1993.  Unfortunately,  they  chose  to  dig 
in  a “borrow  pit”  and  all  their  hard  work  came  to  naught  when  in  September  five  years 
of  drought  came  to  an  end.  This  new  sett  is  now  completely  under  water,  but  the  badgers 
have  made  another  new  one  in  a dry  area  nearby.  Finally,  Eddie  Boosey  saw  18  badgers, 
at  three  different  setts,  during  the  year,  the  most  he  has  seen  in  16  years  of  badger- 
watching in  Norfolk.  Perhaps  things  really  are  improving. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  Otter,  Lutra  lutra,  only  six  observers  reported  sight- 
ings or  evidence  of  otters  from  nine  sites.  Otters  are  very  nomadic,  so  two  or  three 
reports  could  concern  the  same  otter.  The  Otter  Trust,  however,  is  continuing  its  work, 
and  one  male  and  two  female  otters  were  released  in  the  Stanford  Battle  Area;  unfortu- 
nately the  male  was  killed  on  a road  at  Mundford  in  August.  Another  male  was  then 
released  in  October  and  otter  signs  have  been  recorded  regularly,  so  it  is  hoped  otter 
cubs  will  appear  in  1994. 

“Not  quite  so  many  as  in  last  2 years”  and  ‘Worryingly  few  in  last  few  years”  are 
comments  from  the  Broads  and  in  mid-Norfolk  concerning  the  status  of  the  Stoat, 
Mustela  erminae,  in  contrast  a total  of  17  trapped  on  Blakeney  Point  during  the  summer 
resulting  in  very  few  losses  among  nesting  terns.  At  Welney  only  a single  stoat  noted 
which  was  “rather  surprising  in  view  of  the  number  of  rabbits  available”.  In  the  county 
as  a whole,  numbers  of  stoats  recorded  alive  and  dead,  is  almost  as  many  as  last  year 
despite  fewer  people  having  sent  in  records. 

“Worryingly  few”  was  the  comment  from  the  same  Broadland  area,  as  under  stoat 
but  the  picture  for  the  Weasel,  Mustela  nivalis,  is  rather  different  elsewhere.  “More  so 
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n of  late”  and  "I  saw  more  this  year  than  for  many  years”  are  other  comments. 

: iures  certainly  agree  with  the  latter  with  25%  more  live  weasels  recorded  in  1993  than 
1992,  and  50%  more  dead  ones.  It  is  hoped  this  trend  will  continue  especially  as  news 
m Potter  Heigham  of  two  weasels  were  of  individuals  killed  by  a cat.  But  the  cat  was 
urcd  by  a rat  it  was  attacking  so  it  is  hoped  this  cat  has  learned  its  lesson. 

Increases  in  reports  of  the  North  American  mink.  Mustela  vison,  are  not  welcomed, 
is  is  an  unwanted  addition  to  our  resident  fauna,  causing  considerable  harm,  and 
ng  associated  with  the  decline  of  the  water  vole  whose  burrows  even  when  underwa- 
offer  no  protection  against  this  predator.  The  report  from  Welney  Wildfowl  Trust  is 
i couraging  in  stating  that  5 animals  were  trapped  in  February  and  March  where  a simi- 
trapping  effort  caught  13  in  1992.  However,  worse  news  comes  from  Watton.  George 
,-;sup  reports  4 American  mink,  that  they  are  “quite  common"  in  the  Feltwell  area,  and 
it  one  keeper  killed  more  than  100  during  the  last  two  years.  One  hopes  continued 
i pping  will  have  the  same  result  as  was  achieved  with  the  coypu. 

There  have  also  been  two  reports  this  year  of  another  predator:  the  Ferret,  Mustela 
■o/Putorius  putorius,  both  reports  from  Ann  Brewster.  One  dead  on  a Thursford  road 
d one  alive  passing  in  front  of  her  kitchen  window  in  Corpusty.  This  had  escaped 
>m  captivity  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  sandbanks  at  the  entrance  to  Blakeney  harbour  attract  the  county’s  largest  group 
t Grey  Seals,  Halichoerus  grypus,  Between  40  and  50  were  often  on  show.  Breeding 
leempts  are  largely  unsuccessful;  in  fact  in  most  years  only  one  or  two  pups  survive, 
roby  Sands  off  Yarmouth  holds  15  to  20  Grey  seals,  but  due  to  the  bank  disappearing 
,ch  high  tide  attempts  are  made  to  give  birth  on  mainland  beaches  north  of  Yarmouth, 
least  2 pups  were  born  this  year. 


(J.M.  Last) 


The  Blakeney  Point  colony  of  Common  seals.  Phoca  vitulina,  is  recovering  very 
owly  from  the  virus  which  struck  in  1988.  Prior  to  that  disaster  the  combined  herd 
ere  totalled  730.  No  more  than  300  seals  have  been  observed  there  since  then.  And  this 
imbined  total  includes  animals  rescued  elsewhere  in  the  country  and  latei  released.  At 
ccroby,  up  to  60  Common  seals  were  often  observed  hauled  out  at  low  tide,  but  a pro- 

i artion  of  the  colony  is  always  away  at  sea. 

Common  seals  were  “frequently  seen"  in  the  Ouse  at  King  s Lynn  during  the  sum- 
mer: one  was  observed  for  a week  "porpoising"  in  the  outfall  waters  of  Welmore  Sluice, 
i the  tidal  Hundred  Foot  River  at  Welney.  Others  visited  this  tidal  area  on  three  occa- 
ons.  In  November  a common  seal  was  in  the  non-tidal  Old  Bedford  River  and  in  halt 
a hour,  it  caught  two  large  pike,  only  eating  a portion  of  each  fish. 
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The  Chinese  muntjac  deer,  Muntiacus  reevesi,  has  again  been  seen  throughout  thu| 
county.  The  systematic  recorders  Frances  and  Ian  Simper  saw  15  muntjac  during  ontj 
early  morning  visit  to  West  Harling  woods. 

Another  introduced  species,  the  Fallow  deer.  Damn  damn,  favours  extensive  mixed® 
and  deciduous  woodlands  so  it  is  usually  reported  only  from  west  Norfolk,  though  one* 
young  male  was  seen  near  Attlebridge.  Fallow  were  found  in  six  west  Norfolk  tetrad# 
including  fifteen  young  bucks  at  a single  site  on  one  visit;  23  does  were  seen  in  another# 
widely  separated,  site  on  the  same  March  day. 

The  Red  deer.  Cervus  elaphus,  is  much  more  widely  recorded,  having  been  seen  iri$ 
all  four  quarters  of  the  county. 

The  Roe  deer,  Capreolus  capreolus,  leads  the  way  among  successful  deer.  It  haMj 
been  recorded  in  55  sites  throughout  the  county,  with  numbers  including  8,  10,  and  1 la 
together  on  occasion. 

The  apparent  absence  of  roe  at  Foxley  Wood,  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  reportf 
but  they  were  seen  there  in  1993. 

The  Chinese  water-deer,  Hydropotes  inermis,  is  doing  very  well  with  55  reportsl. 
from  24  sites  in  Broadland,  two  of  them  particularly  interesting,  both  from  George# 
Taylor.  Two  appeared  in  his  Potter  Heigham  garden,  just  outside  the  kitchen  window,  on# 
a night  in  November,  and  an  adult  and  a young  specimen  were  casualties  at  Alderfen®, 
Broad  in  July.  The  dead  ones  died,  like  the  fox  reported  earlier,  following  conservation® 
work.  ®" 

Six  reports  of  the  Common  porpoise,  Phocoena  phocoena,  come  from  sites  between!, 
Holme  and  Winterton,  and  include  K.  & I.G.  Johnson's  comment,  “Very  frequently  seen#  , 
during  sea  watches  between  Cley  and  Sheringham  all  year,  in  small  numbers  of  up  tol 
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A Dolphin,  of  unknown  species,  reported  in  the  Lynn  News  appeared  in  the  River  Ousel 
on  2nd  July.  But  there  was  no  doubt  concerning  identification  of  the  only  whale  record-® 
ed  during  the  year.  On  2nd  December  a 40  foot  adult  Sperm  whale,  Physeter  catodon.M 
was  stranded  in  the  Wash  off  Heacham.  It  died  soon  after  stranding  on  the  early  morning® 
tide.  The  corpse  was  washed  out  to  sea  on  the  next  evening  tide. 
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Edited  extracts  from  the  Presidential  Address  by  Pn 

St  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  May  21st, 


ofessor  David  Bellamy 


19941  nc  l>iMI  unAL 

HISTORY  MUSEUM 


Local  natural  history  societies  are  of  great  importance  because  the^  ]ixU£tie  §&©st 
exciting  window  into  the  places  in  which  we  live,  said  Dr  BeHae^.^ppfpftura1 
historians,  including  David  Attenborough  and  Peter  Scott^s^f^/v^ 
societies  where  they  had  the  chance  to  rub  shoulders  wit 
did  not  have  such  societies  that  would  not  happen  and  he  was  afraid  that,  as  the 
membership  of  societies  had  waned  over  the  past  40  years,  youngsters  had  not  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  finding  out  what  their  particular  talent  was. 


Dr  Bellamy  said  he  had  had  no  talents  at  school  and  it  was  not  until  he  met  Francis 
Rose,  probably  one  of  the  best  field  naturalists  there  had  ever  been  in  Britain,  that 
he  was  shown  that  he  had  a talent,  for  remembering  the  Latin  names  of  plants,  and 
it  was  that  that  had  turned  him  on  at  about  the  age  of  20.  If  that  had  not  happened, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  led  such  an  exciting  life.  He  calculated  that  he  had  been 
round  the  world  47  times,  twice  in  the  previous  three  weeks. 


Dr  Bellamy  took  the  audience  on  a brief  trip  to  places  he  had  visited  recently  and 
idescribed  some  of  the  exciting  and  sad  things  that  were  happening  in  natural  history 
around  the  world.  He  said  he  had  been  corresponding  with  Academician  Yablakov, 
President  Yeltsin's  right-hand  man  on  the  environment  and  health  in  Russia,  and 
had  just  been  to  see  him  in  the  Kremlin.  Yablakov  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  people  in  the  world  in  conservation  because  he  looked  after  one-sixth  of 
the  world's  land  surface  and,  as  a marine  biologist,  tried  to  look  after  the  vast  seas 
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around  Russia. 

Dr  Bellamy  said  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  allowed  access  to  any  information 
they  wanted.  At  the  Ministry  of  Health,  they  asked  the  data  bank  what  had 
happened  to  Russia's  peatlands.  Russia  had  62%  of  the  world's  peatlands.  The 
answer  that  came  up  on  the  screen  was  that  all  the  exploitable  peatlands  in  Russia 
had  gone.  Most  of  them  had  been  turned  into  electricity.  Vast  acreages  of  Russia 
were  now  under  bare  peat,  like  much  of  Ireland.  When  he  saw  environmentally 
friendly"  peat  being  imported  into  Britain  from  Russia  and  stuffed  into  bags  with 
Irish  peat  he  get  rather  cross.  We  could  have  environmentally  friendly  peat  but  to 
put  those  peatlands  back  into  working  order  we  had  to  turn  the  clock  back  and  dig 
peat  in  the  old  way  that  was  really  pioneered  in  Norfolk. 

They  also  asked  the  data  bank  about  the  average  life  expectancy  of  Russian  people. 
In  three  areas  it  was  only  42,  worse  than  many  third  world  countries.  These  were 
areas  where  there  were  no  endangered  species  left,  where  the  great  Russian  machine 
had  so  smashed  up  the  environment  that  there  was  nothing  left  worth  conserving. 
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There  were,  of  course,  other  correlations:  radioactivity,  atmospheric  pollution! 
ground  water  pollution,  trauma  in  the  workplace  and  the  home.  But  the  re 
correlation  was  where  they  had  destroyed  the  natural  eco-system  completely. 


From  the  data  bank  at  the  Department  of  Nature  Conservation  they  found  that 
whereas  in  the  past  anyone  who  killed  or  endangered  species  was  sent  to  Siberia  01 
shot,  with  the  collapse  of  communism  the  loggers,  hunters  and  poachers  wer 
moving  in  and  destroying  the  taiga,  the  biggest  forest  on  earth.  Surprised  that  sucl 
information  should  be  available  in  Russian  data  banks,  they  discovered  why  wher 
they  went  to  the  Sociological  Union,  a non-governmental  organisation  (NGO). 
Ecologists  under  communism  had  not  been  able  to  stand  up  and  oppose  damaging 
development  but  what  they  had  been  able  to  do  was  to  infiltrate  the  system  b) 
putting  information  into  the  data  banks.  There  were  162  NGOs  and  there  were  alsc 
natural  history  societies  right  across  Russia,  linked  by  E-mail  so  that  if  anything 
went  wrong  in  Russia  the  whole  country  knew  about  it  very  quickly. 


All  too  often  we  did  not  talk  to  each  other,  Dr  Bellamy  said,  but  Academics 
Yablakov  had  agreed  to  come  to  London  for  a conference  with  32  people  from 
around  the  world  that  he  wanted  to  meet.  As  a first  step  there  would  shortly  be  ad 
meeting  in  Russia  of  representatives  of  40  NGOs  from  Europe  and  they  would  try 
to  form  an  accord  so  that  they  did  not  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel  over  and  over 
again. 


Dr  Bellamy  said  he  had  recently  opened  a new  visitor  centre  on  a nature  reserve  in 
the  London  Borough  of  Tower  Hamlets,  27  acres  of  woodland  in  an  old  cemetery.  It 
had  offered  real  hope  of  putting  greenness  back  into  the  city.  That  afternoon,  at  his 
office  in  Kensington  Gore,  he  had  met  the  chief  Russian  soil  scientist,  who  had 
cried  when  she  saw  a wormcast  in  the  garden.  "This  is  the  first  time  I have  ever 
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"If  you  have  data,  if  you  know,  then  you  can  make  the  right  decisions,"  said  Dr 
Bellamy.  "Without  the  data,  without  the  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  living 
landscape,  whatever  we  do  or  say  is  meaningless.  "Is  there  really  a greenhouse 
effect?  Is  the  sea  level  really  going  to  come  up?  Are  the  people  of  East  Anglia 
really  in  grave  danger?  Or  are  we  really  into  the  next  ice  age?  If  you  go  back  to  the 
science  journals,  up  to  about  1985  you  will  find  that  they  were  saying  we  were 
heading  for  the  next  ice  age.  Where  has  that  gone?  We  could  be  holding  off  the  ice 
age  with  all  the  greenhouse  gases  we  pour  into  the  atmosphere.  "As  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  goes  up  then  more  water  must  evaporate  from  the  sea. 
More  water  evaporating  from  the  sea  means  more  cloud,  which  means  more  shade. 
The  earth  gets  cooler,  more  rain  and  snow  falls,  and  we  are  into  another  ice  age.  "Is 
the  sea  level  going  to  go  down?  Will  we  soon  be  able  to  walk  across  to  Europe  as 
we  used  to  do  when  the  first  farmers  moved  into  Britain  after  the  last  ice  age?  I do 
not  know.  I do  not  think  anyone  can  put  their  hand  on  their  heart  and  say  which 
way  things  will  go.  But  we  do  know  that  we  are  changing  the  climate  of  this  earth 
in  a pretty  insidious  way." 
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&en  a wormcast,"  she  said.  "We  do  not  have  any  worms  left  in  Russian  soil." 
Russia  had  had  the  most  extensive  and  the  best  agricultural  soils  on  earth  but  it  had 
ill  been  blown  away.  The  Russians,  Dr  Bellamy  said,  could  not  feed  themselves.  If 
ve  did  not  go  and  help  them  and  200  million  people  started  starving,  what  chance 
lad  their  natural  history  got  of  having  any  future  at  all?  They  would  tear  it  to 
pieces.  They  would  eat  everything. 

'Natural  history  is  very,  very  important.  The  more  we  know  the  more  we  can 
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rehabilitate.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  think  about  sustainable  redevelopment. 
We  have  already  used  over  56%  of  this  earth  and  we  do  not  want  to  see  how  much 
more  of  it  we  have  got  to  destroy  before  we  can  become  sustainable.  We  have  got 
to  put  at  least  half  of  what  we  have  used  back  into  working  order  now  and  that  will 
mean  putting  natural  living  systems  back  into  working  order.  We  cannot  do  that 
without  nature  reserves.  We  cannot  do  that  without  natural  historians  who  can 
identify  things  and  make  sure  the  genetic  stock  is  there."  Dr  Bellamy  described  his 
recent  visits  to  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  to  look  at  breeding  programmes  for 
—endangered  species  of  birds;  to  Tasmania,  to  see  efforts  being  made  to  rehabilitate  a 
lake  that  was  a World  Heritage  site;  to  Western  Australia,  to  meet  children 
a ;oncemed  about  the  loss  of  native  flora;  and  to  the  Amazon  basin  to  see  a school 
3 project  for  conserving  rain  forest.  He  spoke  of  concern  about  the  use  of  mahogany 
and  said  that  we  must  try  to  persuade  people  to  use  mahogany  only  from  well- 
managed  resources  and  plantations. 

)r|  Looking  back  to  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Norfolk,  Dr  Bellamy  said 
i?  that  it  was  reading  about  Arthur  Ransome's  Coot  Club  that  made  him  desperately 
ic  I want  to  come  to  the  county.  He  wanted  to  learn  to  sail  and  wanted  to  learn  on  the 
a Norfolk  Broads.  So  he  came  and  he  fell  in  love  with  the  place.  Back  in  those  days 
e | he  could  float  for  hours  in  a pram  dinghy,  looking  down  into  water  which  was  not 
so  polluted  then.  That  was  before  the  enormous  rise  in  the  number  of  boats  on  the 
Broads.  He  found  water  soldier  and  frogbit,  although  he  did  not  then  know  what 
they  were.  One  day  he  heard  'Whoom,  whoom,  whoom  and  later  discovered  that  it 
was  the  call  of  a bittern.  It  was  messing  about  in  boats  on  the  Broads  that  got  him 
hooked  on  natural  history. 

Dr  Bellamy  spoke  warmly  of  listening  to  and  marvelling  at  the  words  of  Ted  Ellis, 
whose  life's  work  had  given  the  world  the  most  detailed  record  of  any  wetland 
habitat  on  earth.  He  said  that  for  a long  time  he  had  dreamt  of  staying  in  Ted 
Ellis’s  cottage  at  Wheatfen.  That  night,  thanks  to  Phyllis  Ellis,  his  dream  was  to 
come  true  and  he  was  to  spend  the  night  in  the  cottage  where  Ted  Ellis  had  worked 
for  so  long  and  had  given  us  this  amazing  record.  He  wondered  how  many  young 
natural  historians  had  been  inspired  by  the  vision  that  Ted  Ellis  had  given  them 
during  his  working  life. 

Dr  Bellamy  said  that  his  first  published  paper  related  to  the  fen  at  the  head  of  the 
Waveney  and  Little  Ouse,  home  of  the  great  raft  spider  and  the  delicate  fen  orchid. 
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In  the  1950s,  he  put  in  a series  of  water  table  recorders  and  persuaded  the  staff  at  the  jj 
waterworks  to  switch  their  pumps  on  and  off.  The  water  levels  on  Redgrave  Fen 
went  up  and  down.  Now  £2.2  million  was  to  spent  moving  the  borehole  and 
putting  the  place  back  into  working  order.  "Nature  conservation  is  not  an  easy  a 
thing  but  we  are  moving  rapidly  in  the  right  direction,"  said  Dr  Bellamy. 

He  admitted  to  a lack  of  interest  in  birds,  largely  because  he  did  not  have  the  ; 
patience,  but  he  paid  tribute  to  the  Norfolk  Bird  Report  and  to  Michael  Seago, 
editor  since  it  was  first  published  40  years  ago.  "This  is  your  heritage,"  Dr  Bellamy  s 
said. 

He  said  that  the  East  coast  had  been  having  problems  of  global  warming  for  at  least  i 
the  last  15,000  years  since  the  end  of  the  last  ice  age.  It  was  nothing  to  do  with  « 
motor  cars  or  burning  fossil  fuels.  It  was  a change  in  the  environment  of  the  earth,  u 
So  far.  East  Anglia's  coastline  had  won.  If  the  sea  rose,  the  people  of  Norfolk  were  ^ 
probably  in  the  safest  place  because  they  had  extremely  good  sea  defences  round 
that  part  of  the  coast.  Some  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  did  not  have 
such  good  defences  because  they  had  not  been  too  worried  about  global  warming. 

Throwing  out  a challenge  to  the  society's  members,  Dr  Bellamy  declared:  "Norfolk! 
What  a heritage!  What  a phenomenal  place  to  live  in!  And  for  the  last  125  years  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  has  played  a key  role  in  recording  its 
biology."  It  had  been  a period  of  change,  most  of  it  in  the  last  50  years.  He  had 
seen  that  change  from  a bio-diverse  landscape  of  hedgerows  and  fields  where  you 
could  see  plants  and  birds  and  animals.  "I  could  pick  a bunch  of  wildflowers  for  my 
mum,"  he  said.  "You  can't  do  that  any  more.  We  cannot  even  pick  wildflowers  to 
press  so  that  we  can  learn  how  to  identify  them.  How  are  we  going  to  have  natural 
historians  in  the  future?  "We  have  got  to  put  the  landscape  back  into  working  order 
so  that  there  are  so  many  wildflowers  that  we  can  once  again  pick  them,  we  can 
press  them,  we  can  understand  them. 

"What  was  Norfolk  like  back  in  1869?  Thanks  to  all  those  records  we  have  got  a 
pretty  good  idea  biologically,  and  your  society  has  had  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
living  Norfolk  for  a long  time." 

The  125th  anniversary  was  a dip  back  into  the  past  but  it  was  also  a look  ahead 
into  the  future.  "The  challenge  is  for  you  all  to  work  together  and  to  produce  for 
the  millenium  a new  and  complete  - well,  it  will  never  be  complete  - but  at  least 
the  next  updated  natural  history  of  this  fair  county,  a county  in  which  bitterns  will 
still  be  booming,  in  which  children  can  pick  a punch  of  wildflowers,  in  which 
perhaps  there  will  be  great  bustards  every  year.  That  is  your  challenge  - and  if  any 
of  you  in  this  hall  are  not  members  of  this  society  you  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves!" 
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SOME  EARLY  MOSS  RECORDS  FROM  NORFOLK 


C.R.  Stevenson 

Norfolk  College,  Tennyson  Avenue,  King's  Lynn  PE30  2QW 


The  Wisbech  and  Fenland  Museum  in  Wisbech,  Cambs.,  holds  a small  collection 
of  mosses  and  liverworts  made  by  the  Revd.  William  Skrimshire,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  . 

Like  many  collections  of  the  period  it  includes,  as  well  as  material  collected 
personally,  plants  obtained  by  exchange.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  specimens 
have,  by  todays  standards,  inadequate  data  accompanying  them  - particularly  in 
regard  to  localities.  However,  a proportion  of  the  specimens  are  adequately  enough 
labelled  to  give  them  some  scientific  significance.  Details  are  given  here  of  those 
plants  originating  from  Norfolk. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  specimens  have  been  named,  either  by  Skrimshire,  or  by 
the  donor.  A brief  examination  was  enough,  in  most  cases,  to  confirm  the  identity 
of  the  plant,  though  in  most  instances  the  name  has  had  to  be  revised  to  take 
account  of  modem  nomenclatural  changes. 

Twelve  species  of  moss,  and  two  liverworts  in  the  collection  could  be  definitely 
located  in  Norfolk  - with  varying  degrees  of  precision!  In  addition  a larger  number 
of  specimens  were  labelled  as  originating  from  John  Pitchford,  who  was  a Norwich 
surgeon  (Petch  & Swann  1968).  It  is  probable  that  many  of  his  specimens 
originated  from  Norfolk,  but  since  some  of  them  clearly  did  not,  they  have  all  been 
excluded  from  the  following  list. 


The  listed  specimens  have  been  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  their  herbarium 
sheets  are,  at  present,  stored.  These  sheets  are  stored  loose  between  the  pages  of  a 
volume  of  blank  pages.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  numbered,  so  should  they  be 
re-arranged  in  any  way  the  numbers  given  here  would  become  meaningless.  Some 
of  the  herbarium  sheets  have  several  species  glued  to  them:  these  have  been  given 
lower  case  letters  to  identify  them. 

Skrimshire's  naming  is  given  first;  this  is  followed  by  the  modern  name,  where 
necessary,  and  then  other  data  and  observations.  Skrimshire  s notes  have  been 
placed  in  inverted  commas.  Nomenclature  follows  that  used  in  Stevenson  (1992), 
which  can  be  consulted  for  details  of  authorities  etc. 

1.  Sphagnum  latifolium  = Sphagnum  palustre.  "From  Dersingham  Bogs  near 
Lynn". 

• Common  in  the  county,  in  suitable  habitats. 
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7b  Splachnum  ampullaceum.  "From  Dersingham  Heath  near  Lynn". 

• This  plant  was  considered  probably  extinct  in  the  county  by  Swann  in  the  Flor 
(1968).  However,  it  was  refound,  on  Gooderstone  Fen,  in  1973  (Swann  1975).  It 
has  not  been  seen  since  then  (?).  It  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  plant  whicl 
grows  on  cowdung,  and  which  attracts  flies  in  order  to  disperse  its  spores. 

34a  Hypnum  denticulatum  = Plagiothecium  nemorale.  "From  Norwich". 

• This  is  one  of  the  commonest  species  of  Plagiothecium  in  the  county,  growing 
mainly  in  woodland  habitats. 

35.  Hypnum  proliferum  = Thuidium  tamariscinum.  "Sent  from  Lynn  by  Mr. 
Hadyn". 

• Again,  reasonably  common  in  shaded,  mainly  woodland,  habitats. 

46.  Hypnum  stellatum  = Hylocomium  splendens.  "Gathered  at  Houghton,  Norfolk 
1796.  Sent  by  Mr.  Naimby,  Lynn". 

•A  serious  misidentification  by  Skrimshire:  Hypnum  stellatum  is  now  Campylium 
stellatum,  a very  different  plant.  Hylocomium  splendens  is  common  in  acidic 
grassland  habitats  throughout  the  county. 

49  + 50  Hypnum  scorpiodes  = Scorpidium  scorpioides.  "I  gathered  these  specimens 
from  Fled  Common  near  North  Walsham,  Norfolk  1796" 

• This  is  a plant  of  rich  fens;  it  would  be  an  interesting  one  to  refind,  since  it 
might  have  equally  interesting  associates. 

51.  Hypnum  aduncus  = Cratoneuron  commutalum.  "I  think  this  specimen  was 
gathered  in  Riffly-Wood  (sic)  near  Lynn  1796". 

• Reffley  Wood,  on  the  outskirts  of  King's  Lynn,  is  an  ancient  wood  which  has 
been  much  coniferised.  Cratoneuron  commutatum  has  not  been  recorded  there  in 
recent  years.  If  indeed  the  specimen  did  come  from  this  locality,  then  it  must  have 
grown  at  the  south  end  of  the  wood,  where  the  soil  consists  of  chalky  boulder  clay, 
since  it  is  a calcicolous  plant.  The  specimen  is  very  large  and  handsome,  exceeding 
in  dimensions  any  more  recent  specimens  that  I have  seen.  It  is  a plant  which  is 
now  very  rare  in  the  county. 

59b  Mnium  palustre  = Aulacomnium  palustre.  "This  specimen  I gathered  in  a bog 
on  Castle  Rising  Heath  where  it  was  in  great  plenty".  1796. 

• Castle  Rising  Heath,  and  its  bogs,  have,  alas,  long  disappeared,  though 
Aulacomnium  palustre  is  still  common  in  many  areas. 

64  Bryum  cuspidatum  = Plagiomnium  cuspidatum.  "From  Mr.  Hadyn,  Lynn 
Norfolk". 

• A common  plant  in  damp  shady  habitats  round  King's  Lynn  and  elsewhere. 

67  Polytrichum  commune.  "From  Dersingham  Moor,  Norfolk.  1796". 
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39a  Polytrichum  nanum  = Polytrichum  juniperinum.  "From  Castle  Rising  Heath, 
growing  on  the  boggy  parts.  1797". 

• P.  nanum  is  now  Pogonatum  nanum , so  there  has  been  a misidentification. 
Neither  plant,  however,  is  a plant  of  boggy  ground.  Polytrichum  strictum,  a 
;losely  allied  plant,  does  grow  in  bogs,  however,  these  specimens  lacked  the  white 
tomentum  typical  of  that  species.  This  plant  was  therefore  either  growing  in  an 
atypical  habitat,  or  the  collection  details  are  wrong. 


59c  Polytrichum  piliferum. 


"From  the  heath  at  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk.  1795". 


4. 


■ 81.  Jungermannia  platyphylla  = Porella  platyphylla.  "I  gathered  this  on  an  old  wall 
in  Lynn,  Norfolk".  1796. 

• Although  this  plant  has  not  been  recorded  from  Lynn  in  recent  years,  the  habitat 
is  very  typical.  Urban  pollution  has  probably  put  paid  to  it. 
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82.  Jungermannia  bidentata  = Gymnocolea  inflata.  The  specimen  in  the  collection 
is  from  Scotland,  but  a marginal  note  reads  "I  have  found  it  on  Dersingham  Heath". 
It  is  still  to  be  found  growing  in  the  Dersingham  area. 
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WHEATFEN  : CONSERVATION  WORK  ON  OPEN  WATERS 

Keith  Clarke  & Roy  Baker 
Ted  Ellis  Trust,  Surlingham  NR  14  7AL 


"I  sailed  through  acres  of  floating  weeds:  once  went  through  what  seemed  to  be 
The  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands'.  Twice  I ran  on  patches  and  got  clear  only  with 
difficulty:  the  oars  were  like  Venetian  masts  with  streamers". 

Arthur  Patterson  rowing  from  Reedham  to  Brundall  in  1919 


Abstract 

This  paper  outlines  the  problems  faced  with  handling  water  in  the  Wheatfen  Broad 
Nature  Reserve  and  the  solutions  adopted.  The  reserve  is  a tidal  fen  alongside  the 
freshwater  reaches  of  the  lower  River  Yare.  Because  of  fears  of  pollution  there  had 
been  a policy  of  exclusion  of  water  which  had  led  to  the  loss  of  the  drainage  pattern 
and  to  dramatic  siltation  rates.  Because  pollution  has  now  been  halted  the  drainage 
could  be  re-instated  and  the  process  of  siltation  reversed. 


Introduction 

When  the  Ted  Ellis  Trust  was  formed  in  1986  the  objects  of  the  management  plan 
were  "To  maintain  a tidal  fen"  and  "To  maintain  a variety  of  habitat  types 
characteristic  of  this  part  of  Broadland,  including  open  water,  reed  fen,  mixed  fen, 
sedge  fen,  dyke  systems,  carr  and  woodland". 

Wheatfen,  part  of  the  Yare  Valley  SSSI,  is  a rare  example  of  tidal  freshwater  fen 
connected  to  the  river.  (Figure  1).  When  the  Trust  acquired  the  reserve  they  had  to 
decide  whether  they  would  continue  to  conserve  the  fen  as  tidal  or  whether  they 
should  follow  the  lead  of  the  RSPB  at  Strumpshaw,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Yare, 
and  seek  to  exclude  tidal  water.They  resolved  to  continue  the  work  of  the  late  Dr 
E.A.Ellis  and  retain  a tidal  area. 

Originally  in  post  Roman  Britain  Wheatfen  was  an  area  of  peat  formed  from  the 
Phragmites  reed-beds  which  abounded  in  this  part  of  the  Yare  Valley.  At  some  time 
between  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  Black  Death,  the  central  part  of  the  reserve 
was  occupied  by  a very  extensive  excavation  for  peat  which  on  flooding  became 
Wheatfen  Broad.  In  1986  only  three  small  pieces  of  open  water  remained. 


The  Water  Regime 
The  river  is  tidal  and  at  Wheatfen  the  tidal  range  at  springs  is  normally  about  0.6 
metres  at  the  entrance  of  the  reserve.  The  tidal  curve  is  essentially  saw-toothed  with 
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Figure  1.  Showing  the  open  waters  and  dyke  system  of  Wheatfen  Broad 
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almost  a linear  rate  of  rise  and  fall,  quite  different  to  that  of  the  River  Bure  in  the 
same  estuarial  system.  This  means  that  tidal  velocities  are  fairly  steady  during  the 
whole  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide  with  only  a small  period  of  slack  water  at  the  turn 
of  the  tide. 

During  high  flow  of  the  Yare,  Wensum  and  Tud  there  is  a steady  build-up  of 
surplus  land  water  at  the  top  of  the  tidal  estuary.  This  surplus  water  is  only  cleared 
slowly  and  the  fens  tend  to  be  flooded  with  freshwater  for  long  periods  during  the 
winter.  This  is  aggravated  if  the  dyke  drainage  of  the  fen  is  neglected.  The  effect  of 
storm  surge  in  the  North  Sea  is  to  raise  the  mean  sea  level  over  a period  of  a day  or 
so.  During  this  period  seaward  flow  is  inhibited  and  the  land  flow  backs  up  onto 
the  fens.  At  the  same  time  the  natural  tidal  movement  is  dampened  out.  George  i 
(1992)  prints  tidal  records  for  a period  in  April  1980  during  which  a minor  surge 
occurred.  The  mean  level  at  Rockland  Broad  was  raised  by  0.6  m but  the  tidal  range 
fell  from  0.6  m to  0.15  m. 


Silt 

In  1934  Ellis  recorded  23  aquatic  plants  from  the  Wheatfen  channels  and  dykes  and 
these  directly  affected  the  silt  formation  in  the  system.  Lambert  (1946)  noted  that 
the  high  oozy  organic  silt  of  Deep  Waters  (19.35%  loss  on  ignition)  was  due 
largely  to  the  annual  autumnal  decay  of  dense  masses  of  Ceratophyllum  demersum 
L.  A study  carried  out  by  Dawn  Ives  (1990)  showed  that  since  the  loss  of 
macrophytes  in  the  late  1940's  silt  deposition  in  the  centre  of  the  reserve  has 
amounted  to  about  1 cm  per  year.  This  confirms  an  observation  made  by  Phyllis 
Ellis  on  the  silting  of  Deep  Waters  over  a forty  year  period.  This  figure  is  a similar 
to  the  lower  sedimentation  rates  noted  by  Moss  et  al  (1984)  at  Hoveton  Great  Broad 
where  levels  ranged  from  1.09  to  5.3  cm  per  year. 

The  silt  at  Wheatfen  can  originate  from  several  sources.  Except  during  periods  of 
heavy  land  flow  the  quantities  brought  down  by  the  rivers  are  relatively  small.  At 
times  of  heavy  flow  not  only  do  the  rivers  contribute  but  erosion  of  local  fields  can 
be  considerable.  Garrad  (1987),  working  on  the  River  Bure  showed  that  erosion  of 
the  river  banks  by  cruisers  can  be  a substantial  source  of  sediments. 

In  the  original  discharge  consent  the  Whitlingham  sewage  works  was  allowed  to 
discharge  50mg/l  suspended  solids  into  the  river.  This  was  above  the  Royal 
Commission  standard  except  for  a river  "of  considerable  flow  and  dilution".  It  is 
likely  that  this  figure  was  determined  for  an  "exisiting  discharge"  and  represented  a 
pragmatic  acceptance  of  what  the  works  could  achieve.  This  value  has  been  lowered 
to  40mg/l  in  the  most  recent  consent  but  the  works  are  actually  aiming  at  20mg/l 
and  this  is  being  achieved. 

A high  proportion  of  the  silt  in  Wheatfen  is  made  up  of  the  shells  of  diatoms 
which  have  their  origin  within  the  reserve.  The  presence  of  brackish  and  marine 
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diatoms  among  this  silt  shows  that  some  of  the  deposit  came  up  river  from 
Breydon  Water  (Clarke  1963).  The  silting  up  of  Breydon  Water  means  that  the 

I clarifying  effect  of  this  basin  has  been  reduced.  Not  only  will  marine  silt  gain 
6 easier  access  to  the  upper  estuary  but  from  time  to  time  the  Breydon  mud  will  be 
eroded  by  the  incoming  tide  and  the  material  redeposited  in  Wheatfen.  This  will 
occur  mainly  at  times  of  storm  surge.  Measurements  of  turbity  at  St  Olaves  show 
that  this  is  considerably  increased  during  surges.  The  creation  of  a tidal  relief  basin 
on  Haddiscoe  Island  will  mean  that  storm  surge  flow  past  Breydon  is  greatly 
increased  and  thus  water  passing  upstream  at  this  time  will  carry  a very  heavy  silt 
load. 

Thick  deposits  of  shells  brought  about  by  the  strong  tidal  currents  were  a feature  of 
the  mud  surfaces  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  (A.E.  Ellis  1941).  Recent  dredging  of 
dykes  and  the  mud-pumping  programme  have  exposed  these  deposits  at  depths  of 
50+  cm.  They  form  a distinct  layer  in  the  sediment  profile  and  are  a reflection  of 
the  abundant  molluscan  fauna  present  at  Wheatfen  in  the  first  half  of  the  20thC. 

Over  the  last  four  decades  the  shell  deposits  have  been  replaced  by  debris  from 
invasive  willow  and  alder  trees  overhanging  the  tidal  waters  which  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  increase  in  both  leaf  litter  and  twigs  on  the  mud  surfaces. 


The  Pollution  Problem 

There  is  a long  history  of  pollution  of  the  River  Yare  by  Norwich’s  sewage  works 
about  9 km  above  the  reserve.  This  has  been  well  summarised  by  George  (1992). 
It  was  not  a situation  best  described  in  terms  for  eutrophication  but  of  simple  river 
pollution.  The  river  and  Rockland  Broad  from  which  water  enters  the  reserve 
appeared  to  become  part  of  Zone  B in  the  immediate  post-war  years.  Loss  of 
macrophytes,  die-back  of  reed  etc  were  features  of  the  Norfolk  Broads  generally.  At 
Wheatfen  the  impression  was  of  a worse  situation.  However,  the  evidence  for  this 
is  not  great  and  data  available  from  the  register  kept  under  Part  II  of  the  Control  of 
Pollution  Act  by  the  National  Rivers  Authority  show  a water  of  good  quality  in 
the  River  Yare  at  Rockland  Dyke,  at  Surlingham  and  at  Beauchamp  Arms  since  the 
register  was  inaugurated.  A personal  impression  of  the  Whitlingham  Sewage  works 
was  one  of  a well  managed  plant  meeting  rather  lax  standards. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  changes  at  Wheatfen  in  the  post-war  years  the  results 
were  very  worrying  for  Ted  Ellis  who  owned  and  managed  the  reserve  at  that  time. 
He  decided  to  try  to  exclude  as  much  tidal  water  as  possible  and  agreed  to  land  water 
being  diverted  round  the  outside  of  the  reserve.  An  old  wherry  was  sunk  in  the  Fen 
Channel  at  the  point  where  the  tidal  waters  entered  the  reserve.  This  did  not  exclude 
the  tide  but  restricted  the  amount  of  water  entering.  It  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
turning  the  reserve  into  a stilling  basin  and  encouraging  the  deposition  of  silt. 
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The  main  difficulty  experienced  with  the  Whitlingham  effluent  was  the  relative 
inadequacy  of  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter.  The  biological  filters  could  not  cope 
with  the  load  which  they  were  being  called  upon  to  handle.  In  a modernisation 
programme  the  whole  of  the  biological  filter  stage  was  replaced  by  activated  sludge 
tanks  employing  gaseous  oxygen  to  augment  natural  oxidation.  The  results  have 
been  all  that  was  hoped  for.  For  instance  the  ammonia  consent  standard  set  for  the 
effluent  was  40  milligrams  per  litre  before  1992.  The  new  consent  standard  is  7 
mg/1  and  since  commissioning  of  the  new  plant  in  November  1991  a value  of  1 
mg/1  has  been  achieved.  Again  the  biological  oxygen  demand  (BOD)  had  a consent 
standard  value  of  40  mg/1  and  this  was  revised  to  20  mg/1.  The  modernised 
treatment  plant  is  actually  achieving  10  mg/1. 

In  view  of  these  dramatic  improvements  in  water  quality  the  Trust  can  be  seen  to 
have  made  the  right  decision  in  not  trying  to  exclude  river  water  from  Wheatfen. 


The  Mercury  Problem 

Mercury  was  discharged  into  the  River  Yare  at  Whitlingham  for  a dozen  years  or  so 
prior  to  1976.  When  the  discharge  was  recognized  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  the 
level  to  0.1  to  0.2  microgrammes  per  litre  which  is  below  the  EEC  List  I criterion 
for  discharge  into  the  environment.  Studies  carried  out  for  the  National  Rivers 
Authority  by  Imperial  College  London  (1992)  showed  that  the  mercury  was  locked 
up  in  the  sediments  of  the  rivers  and  broads.  At  the  discharge  point  a level  of  15 
mg/kg- 1 was  reported.  The  research  indicated  that  fluvial  transportation  of  mercury 
contaminated  particles  is  unlikely  to  be  the  dominant  process  within  the  River  Yare 
system  and  that  the  high  levels  found  in  Rockland  Broad  will  result  in  minimal 
further  contamination  at  Wheatfen.  (Imperial  College  1987). 

Surveys  of  the  deposits  at  Wheatfen  by  Cambridge  University  in  1989  and  Imperial 
College  1990  showed  that  in  Deep  Waters  the  surficial  levels  ranged  from  4.48 
mg/kg- 1 to  9.96  mg/kg- 1.  (Table  1).  This  is  lower  than  the  levels  recorded  at 
Rockland  Broad  of  5.98  to  31.15  mg/kg- 1 and  Surlingham  Broad  of  13.90  to  24.02 
mg/kg- 1.  The  speciation  of  the  mercury  in  the  deposits  is  uncertain.  The  sediments 
have  a low  redox  potential  and  considerable  hydrogen  sulphide  is  present  so  that 
much  of  the  mercury  would  be  in  the  form  of  insoluble  mercuric  sulphide.  As  the 
pH  of  the  water  is  about  8.0  much  of  the  methylated  mercury  formed  by  bacteria 
would  be  in  the  form  of  either  soluble  methyl  and/or  dimethyl  mercury.  As 
dimethyl  mercury  is  volatile  it  is  usually  lost  to  aquatic  systems. 
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Table  1.  Distribution  of  total  and  methylmercury  in  surficial  sediments  in 
Deep  Waters.  Data  from  Cambridge  University  and  Imperial  College  for  Science. 


Cambridge  Univ. 

Imperial  College 

Total  Hg  (mg/kg- 1) 

Total  Hg  (mg/kg-1) 

MeHg  (ug/kg 

4.48 

3.98 

16.66 

6.14 

7.38 

15.69 

6.38 

7.65 

16.49 

7.56 

9.56 

21.93 

9.96 

9.56 

21.38 

A core  sample  taken  by  Imperial  College  in  Deep  Waters  showed  that  the 
methylated  mercury  has  a surface  maximum  in  the  upper  8 cm.  The  level  decreases 
rapidly  with  depth.  Total  mercury  concentrations  increased  with  depth  before 
reaching  a maximum  loading  of  11.2  mg/kg- 1 between  20-24  cm.  Low  levels  of 
mercury,  0.1  mg/kg- 1,  were  recorded  even  in  the  sandy  gravels  of  the  underlying 
beds.  Subsurface  maxima  from  five  cores  in  Rockland  Broad  ranged  from  15.0  to 
36.9  mg/kg- 1. 

At  Wheatfen  the  concern  is  that  of  mercury  uptake  by  fish.  In  1994  these  included 
pike,  eels,  flounders  and  large  shoals  of  small  rudd  and  roach.  Fish  take  up  both 
organic  and  inorganic  forms  though  methylated  ones  dominate,  especially 
methylmercury  where  absorption  through  the  gills  is  10-100  times  faster  for 
methylated  than  inorganic  forms.  Predators,  such  as  pike,  at  the  top  of  the  trophic 
pyramid,  build  up  high  levels  of  mercury  from  feeding  on  other  contaminated  fish. 
When  this  is  combined  with  their  longevity  then  the  effects  can  be  considerable.  If 
a pollution  source  is  discontinued  then  fish  will  eliminate  mercury.  Eels  from  the 
River  Yare  showed  a decrease  in  average  mercury  levels  from 
0.57  mg  Hg/kg-1  to  0.25  mg  Hg/kg-1  between  1985  and  1989.  ( George  1992). 
Rudd  et  al  (1983)  has  shown  that  the  elimination  half  lifes  of  pike  are  two  years, 
eels  three  to  four  years  and  flounders  eighteen  months.  Thus  the  removal  of 
contaminated  muds  from  the  Wheatfen  system  would  have  a beneficial  effect  on 
fish  populations  provided  that  the  fish  remain  restricted  to  these  waters.  However, 
migration  of  fish  from  Rockland  Broad  with  its  high  levels  of  mercury  will 
mitigate  against  this. 


The  Mud  Surface 

In  1959  open  waters  at  Wheatfen  were  described  as, " the  bottom  is  everywhere  an 
inoffensive  mud  which  dries  out  locally  only  on  exceptionally  low  tides  . This 
situation  changed  rapidly  such  that  by  the  1980s  at  low  water  much  of  the  mud 
surface,  prior  to  the  mud-pumping  programme,  became  exposed.  This  became  a 
feature  of  the  tidal  cycles  especially  in  Deep  Waters,  parts  of  Wheatfen  Broad,  The 
Pool  and  the  edges  of  the  Fen  Channel.  Darby  (1982)  recorded  that  between  April 
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1980  and  April  1981  Wheatfen  Broad  was  drained  of  water  by  the  receding  tide  and 
left  as  mud  flats  on  261  (112  winter  and  145  summer)  occasions. 

The  exposed  mud  surfaces  appear  to  be  brown  due  to  heavy  growth  of  diatoms. 
Most  of  these  are  creeping  species  which  probably  owe  their  presence  here  to  their 
ability  to  escape  when  buried.  The  blue  green  alga  Oscillatoria  limosa  Lemm.  has 
an  important  role  in  binding  together  the  mud  surfaces  and  where  it  is  present  the 
surface  can  be  peeled  off  like  skin.  (Clarke  1963).  Oscillatoria  limosa  forms 
mucilaginous  mats  which  hold  the  mud  together  on  the  surface  and  as  such  can  be 
seen  as  a primary  colonizer  within  the  hydrosere.  These  mats  are  affected  during 
vigorous  photosynthesis  when  oxygen  trapped  within  the  filaments  causes  them  to 
break  away,  float  upwards  and  so  destabilize  their  mud  binding  powers.  (Belcher 
and  Swale  1979). 

In  parts  the  mud  surface  is  covered  with  green  carpet  of  Vaucheria  polysperma 
Hassall.  This  alga  occurs  about  high  water  mark  where  by  its  thick  mat  of 
filaments  it  acts  in  capturing  and  holding  suspended  matter  in  the  water  and  thus 
raising  the  bank.  However,  it  extends  only  down  to  about  high  water  neaps  and 
thus  is  easily  undermined  (Clarke  1963).  Prior  to  the  mud-pumping  programme 
Vaucheria  covered  extensive  parts  of  the  mud  surface  of  Wheatfen  Broad  and  the  Fen 
Channel  but  it  was  largely  absent  from  Deep  Waters. 


The  Loss  of  Open  Water 

At  the  end  of  the  14th  century  Wheatfen  Broad  had  an  area  of  about  15  ha  and  a 
depth  of  approximately  2 m below  O.  D.  This  amounted  to  a total  water  volume 
of  300,000  cubic  metres  and,  if  tides  were  the  same,  a tidal  volume  of  75,000  cubic 
metres.  The  1839-40  map  in  Ellis  (1963)  showed  that  little  loss  of  open  water  had 
taken  place  in  the  500  years  up  to  that  time.  Considerable  loss  occurred  in  the  next 
forty  years  but  in  the  period  1881  to  1934  the  only  changes  to  the  area  of  open 
water  were  in  the  Pool  area  at  the  inner  end  of  the  system.  Over  the  last  sixty  years 
the  Pool  area  has  virtually  vanished  and  other  waters  have  shallowed  considerably. 
The  1934  Ordnance  Survey  map  to  a scale  of  1:2500  showed  an  open  water  area  of 
1.53  ha.  At  present  the  area  of  open  water  at  Wheatfen  is  0.8  ha. 

Surveys  of  the  open  water  after  the  Trust  was  set  up  revealed  a worrying  situation. 
The  open  water  appeared  to  be  silting  up  rapidly.  Ellis  ( pers.  comm.)  estimated 
that  since  1945  almost  70  cm  of  silt  had  been  deposited,  an  estimate  confirmed  by 
the  work  of  Ives  (1990).  On  6lh  May  1992  a survey  was  carried  out  with  the  tidal 
level  at  O.D.  Newlyn.  This  showed  that  at  low  water  that  Wheatfen  Broad  was 
80%  mud  flat  and  Deep  Waters  was  all  mudflat.  Not  only  was  the  open  water 
getting  shallower,  it  was  being  overgrown  from  the  bank  by  invasive  sallow.  The 
Trustees  approached  B.R. Ambrose  about  the  possibility  of  plotting  the  outline  of 
the  open  water  as  revealed  in  aerial  photographs  taken  of  the  reserve  in  1963,  1970 
and  1988.  By  digitising  the  outlines  he  was  able  to  use  his  computer  to  plot  the 
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shore  outlines  superimposed  on  each  other.  The  data  obtained  for  the  area  were  as 
follows. 

Table  2.  Comparisons  of  water  surface  areas  from  1963.  1970  and  1988 
aerialphotographs.  Areas  in  hectares.  Figures  in  parentheses  show  percentage  area 
loss. 


Year 

Pool 

Wheatfen 
Deep  Waters 

Parish 

Water 

Total 

1963 

2.10 

2.09 

4.19 

1970 

1.87  (-11%) 

1.83  (-12%) 

3.70  (-12% 

1988 

1.45  (-30%) 

1.19  (-43%) 

2.64  (-  37%) 

These  data  clearly  indicated  that  within  fifteen  years  the  open  water  area  would  be 
substantially  lost.  Loss  of  tidal  volume  would  then  so  reduce  currents  in  the  central 
channel  that  it  too  would  silt  up  unless  regularly  dredged.  Wheatfen  would  lose  its 
unique  tidal  fen  aspect  with  the  fen  invaded  by  other  species.  The  Trust  felt  that 
they  could  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

In  June  1992  a special  meeting  of  the  Management  Committee  was  called  to  which 
representatives  of  Anglian  Water,  the  National  Rivers  Authority  and  English 
Nature  were  invited.  The  Broads  Authority  already  had  a respresentative  on  the 
Committee.  Besides  the  technical  problems  of  removing  the  accumulated  silt  the 
meeting  looked  at  three  special  problems  which  were  unique  to  the  Wheatfen 
situation.  These  were  the  need  to  do  as  little  damage  to  the  fen  as  possible,  the 
presence  of  the  wherry  Liberty  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  Fen  Channel  to  "exclude 
river  water",  and  the  presence  in  the  silt  of  a substantial  amount  of  mercury. 


Dyke  Clearance 

Decay  of  the  dyke  system  had  a number  of  adverse  effects.  The  fact  that  the  reserve 
had  lost  an  important  habitat  in  the  dykes  was  obvious.  Not  so  obvious  was  the 
impoverishment  of  the  fens  which  require  not  only  regular  addition  of  water  but 
also  drainage  to  allow  oxidation  of  the  surface  layers.  By  1986  much  of  the 
Wheatfen  dyke  system  was  in  urgent  need  of  repair.  The  decayed  dykes  could  be 
traced  by  rows  of  young  willows  which  had  spread  out  onto  the  fens,  presenting  a 
major  headache  for  conservation  in  the  reserve. 

The  initial  plan  was  to  open  up  three  main  dykes  from  the  Fen  Channel;  Home 
Dyke  which  was  in  reasonable  repair,  Penguin  and  Old  Mill  Marsh  Dykes  which 
were  severely  obstructed  ( partly  by  the  wherry  Penguin  sunk  by  bombs  in  1941)) 
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and  Middle  Marsh  Dyke  which  was  not  only  grown  over  but  seemed  virtually 
inaccessible  to  machines. 

Excavation  work  on  Broadland  fens  is  a skilled  and  specialised  branch  of 
engineering.  Allowable  bearing  pressures  for  the  machines  working  on  waterlogged 
peat  are  very  low  and  the  work  is  obstructed  by  willows  which  grow  above  ground 
but  have  often  been  buried  in  the  peat  as  well.  Fortunately  one  of  the  mainm 
contractors  in  this  field  had  his  base  adjacent  to  the  reserve  and  was  thus  able  to 
offer  very  competitive  rates  and  give  excellent  supervision  of  the  work.  Funding 
came  from  English  Nature  and  the  Trustees  are  grateful  for  this  financial  help  and  f 
the  lively  interest  which  officers  have  shown  as  the  work  proceeded. 


Home  Dyke 

Home  Dyke  is  the  access  dyke  onto  the  reserve.  Its  flora  had  been  studied  in  great 
detail  and  there  were  some  especially  fine  clumps  of  tufted  sedge  Car  ex  elata  All. 
growing  in  its  edges.  These  clumps  were  lifted  by  the  bucket  of  the  excavator,  k 
placed  on  one  side  and  then  replaced  in  the  widened  bank.  All  survived.  Ellis  (1973)  I 
noted  that  Carex  elata  forms  compact  tufts  which  consolidate  the  sides  of  dykes, 
preventing  erosion.  It  does  not  put  forth  underwater  shoots  to  invade  open  water 
like  many  other  mud  plants  and  so  is  an  excellent  marginal  plant  for  dyke 
management.  By  1994  the  dyke  included  specimens  of  water  plantain  Alisma 
plantago-aquaticum  L.  and  dense  stands  of  common  water  starwort  Callitriche 
stagnalis  Scop. 

Home  Dyke  was  excavated  in  1987  and  the  spoil  placed  on  the  northern  side  to 
make  a raised  pathway.  By  1994  much  of  the  dyke  had  become  filled  with  mud  and 
at  times  became  inaccessible  for  working  boats.  The  Broads  Authority  mud 
pumped  the  dyke  in  December  by  discharging  the  spoil  jet  onto  the  willow  carr  on 
Two  Acre  Marsh.  At  the  western  end  of  the  dyke  the  bed  rests  on  the  sand  gravel  i 
deposits  and  these  extend  for  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  dyke.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  dyke  will  require  minimal  work  on  it  until  the  next  century. 


Penguin  and  Old  Mill  Marsh  Dykes 

These  dykes  were  dug  in  1987-88.  Originally  there  were  two  adjacent  and  parallel 
dykes  along  Old  Mill  Marsh  but  these  had  long  ceased  to  be  recognisable.  This  1 
central  part  of  the  reserve,  the  former  broad,  had  a very  low  bearing  strength  and 
during  the  excavations  of  Old  Mill  Marsh  Dyke  it  proved  necessary  to  move  the 
line  in  order  to  give  support  for  the  machine  which  was  in  danger  of  floundering. 
This  "new"  dyke  has  been  colonized  by  marginal  plants  and  needs  annual  clearance 
work  using  traditional  methods,  e.g.  cromes  and  meags.  Penguin  Dyke  is  wider 
and  forms  a major  lagoon  for  sediment  to  be  deposited.  Only  in  1994  has  common 
water  starwort  colonised  the  dyke.  Clearance  of  willow  scrub  overhanging  the  dyke 
has  greatly  reduced  the  shading  effects  over  the  water.  The  remains  of  the  wherry 


1.  Discovering  the  old  dyke  in  sallow  carr  at  Wheatfen. 
(Michael  Broderick) 


2.  Cleared  sallow  carr  before  digging  out  dyke.  (Michael  Broderick) 


3.  The  digger  on  a barge  for  dyke  cutring  in  the  Fen  Channel. 
(Michael  Broderick) 


4.  The  Broads  Authority  mud  pump  clearing  Home  Dyke,  Wheatfen 
Broad  1994.  (Michael  Broderick) 


Penguin  have  been  removed  from  the  dyke. 


Middle  Marsh  Dyke 

By  1963  this  tidal  dyke  leading  off  the  Fen  Channel  was  only  partially  open.  By 
the  mid-1970s  sallow  had  invaded  the  reed  and  twenty  years  later  the  dyke  was 
completely  overgrown  with  willow  carr.  The  Trustees  identified  the  importance 
both  for  the  development  of  the  reserve  and  for  the  flora  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
reserve  that  Middle  Marsh  Dyke  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
planned  to  dig  out  the  L-shaped  dyke  starting  on  the  firm  ground  of  Smee  Loke  and 
clearing  a path  for  the  digger  to  the  Fen  Channel.  The  spoil  was  placed  on  the 
western  and  northern  sides  to  form  a bank  of  higher  ground  which  could  later  be 
developed  as  a drier  pathway  into  this  part  of  the  reserve.  The  spoil  was  covered 
with  shells  of  freshwater  snails  and  before  they  disintegrated  a survey  was  made  of 
the  species  present.  (Table  3).  This  compared  with  the  molluscs  found  by  Ives 
(1989)  in  a core  taken  from  the  Fen  Channel  end  of  the  dyke. 


Table  3.  Molluscan  fauna  from  peat  spoil  at  50+  cm.  The  list  is  not  definitive  but 
has  been  compiled  to  illustrate  the  diversity  of  the  aquatic  community  of  the 
1940s. 


Viviparus  viviparus  (L.) 

V.  contectus  (Millet) 

Valvata  piscinalis  (Muller) 
Potamopyrgus  jenkinsi  (Smith) 
Lymnaea  peregra  (Muller) 
L.palustris  (Muller) 
L.truncatula  (Muller) 

Bithynia  tentaculata  (L.) 

B.  leachii  (Sheppard) 
Segmentina  nitida  (Muller) 


Succinea  putris  (L.) 
Physafontinalis  (L.) 
Planorbis  planorbis  (L.) 
Planorbarius  corneus  (L.) 
Planorbis  carinatus  Muller 
Sphaerium  corneum  (L.) 
Pisidium  nitidum  Jenyns 
P.  obtusala  (Lamarck) 

P.  subtruncatum  Malm. 


Middle  Marsh  Dyke  was  not  joined  directly  to  Smee  Loke  Dyke,  as  previously, 
but  twenty  metres  of  fen  were  retained  to  prevent  excessive  silt  and  pollution 
effects  adversely  affecting  the  high  quality  waters  of  Smee  Loke  Dyke.  Water  flows 
across  this  small  fen  barrier  at  times  of  flooding  and  so  allows  drainage  of  Thack  s 
and  Blake's  Marshes. 


Unfortunately  the  last  part  of  the  ground,  near  the  Fen  Channel,  had  been  open 
water  as  recently  as  1988  and  consequently  it  would  not  support  the  weight  of  the 
excavator.  The  contractor  had  developed  a new  machine  which  worked  trom  a barge 
and  this  was  used  to  complete  the  junction  with  the  Fen  Channel.  This  work  was 
part  funded  by  grant  aid  from  English  Nature. 

Once  opened  to  the  Fen  Channel  in  May  1994  the  tidal  movements  into  and  out  of 
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Middle  Marsh  Dyke  encouraged  the  invasion  and  colonization  by  common  watei  < 
starwort,  Callitriche  stagnalis  . By  September  1994  dense  stands  of  this  specie'  * 
covered  the  dyke  bottom.  Colonization  probably  resulted  from  the  free  movement 
of  clumps  of  starwort  floating  from  Home  Dyke  and  other  adjacent  areas. 


Smee  Loke  Dykes 

The  main  access  across  the  reserve  is  the  Smee  Loke.  Because  of  lack  of  drainage) . 
any  damage  to  the  peat  of  this  track  resulted  in  deep  quagmires.  This  often 
happened  once  the  texture  of  the  surface  peat  was  broken.  Earlier  attempts  ai 
strengthening  the  Loke  failed  to  compensate  for  increased  public  access  and  pressure 
of  modem  management  usage  of  machines. 

The  Smee  Loke  originally  had  a dyke  on  each  side  but  these  had  long  since 
overgrown  and  carried  no  water  flow.The  Trust,  with  grant  aid  from  English 
Nature,  decided  to  take  out  the  dyke  on  one  side  of  the  track.  At  the  western  end  of 
Smee  Loke  this  was  on  the  northern  side  and  after  crossing  the  pathway  beneath  a 
wooden  bridge  the  dyke  continued  on  the  southern  aspect.  Water  from  this  dyke! 
flows  south  to  join  the  grown  up  complex  of  waters  known  as  The  Avenue. 
Incoming  tidal  water  from  this  complex  loses  its  turbidity  in  passing  over  the  I 
flooded  fen-  sallow  carr  to  reach  the  Smee  Dykes  where  the  waters  are  clear.  It  has 
been  decided  that  further  excavations  will  not  be  allowed  to  introduce  the  turbid 
tidal  water  into  Smee  Loke  Dykes  and  those  to  the  north. 

In  excavating  the  Smee  Loke  Dykes  the  dredgings  were  put  onto  the  Smee  Loke  to 
form  a raised  access  road.  Previously,  in  the  Bure  Valley  similar  dredgings  had  been 
rotovated  after  drying  out  and  had  given  a smooth,  firm  footpath.  At  Wheatfen  the 
rhizomes  of  reed  tangled  up  the  blades  of  the  rotovator  and  so  prevented  its  use  in 
this  instance.  Instead  particular  attention  was  given  by  the  digger  driver  to  back-  i 
blading  the  spoils  as  he  withdrew  over  the  Loke.  This  produced  a very  good  surface 
to  the  pathway.  The  spoil  dried  within  a few  weeks  and  shortly  after  this  the  first 
shoots  of  plants  were  seen.  The  spoil  was  full  of  viable  seeds  and  it  had  been  placed 
on  a sward  of  fen  plants.  A special  bonus  was  the  growth  of  ragged  robin  ( Lychnis 
flos  cuculi  L.)  which  attracted  swallowtail  butterflies,  previously  rather  rare  on  the 
reserve. 

The  newly  excavated  dykes  were  soon  colonized  by  spiked  water-milfoil 
Myriophyllum  spicatum  L.,  rigid  hornwort  Ceratophyllum  demersum  L.,  the 
duckweeds  Lemna  minor  L.  and  Lemna  trisulca  L.  and  the  alga  Enteromorpha  sp. 
These  macrophytes  were  covered  with  epiphytic  diatoms.  Fifty  five  species  were 
listed,  the  most  common  being  Fragilaria  capucina  and  Synedra  ulna.  In  the  open 
water  there  was  an  interesting  bloom  of  centric  diatoms,  mostly  Stephanodiscus 
hantzschii  and  Stephanodiscus  minutulus..  In  the  early  years  after  cleaning  the 
Smee  Loke  Dykes  carried  a good  crop  of  Cladocera  including  the  "ditch  waterflea" 
Daphnia  pulex , (De  Geer)  hitherto  unrecorded  in  the  reserve. 
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road  Dyke 

road  Dyke  originally  linked  the  landward  ends  of  Whealfen  Broad  to  Deep  Waters, 
was  infilled  forty  years  ago  as  a considered  measure  to  limit  the  silting  and 
ollution  pressures  of  these  open  waters.  The  effect,  however,  was  to  turn  both 
/heatfen  Broad  and  Deep  Waters  into  settlement  lagoons  with  minimal  current 
ow.  Since  the  adjacent  fen  would  not  support  a land  based  digger  the  dredging 
arge  was  used  to  re-instate  this  dyke.  The  dyke  now  provides  a by-pass  for  tidal 
low  to  the  tortuous  piece  of  the  Fen  Channel.  On  completion  it  carries  a very 
>ood  flow  and  has  a scouring  effect  on  both  open  waters.  This  work  was  grant  aided 
y English  Nature. 


at 
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*onds 

Except  for  the  non-tidal  dykes  there  were  no  areas  of  still,  open  water  on  the  reserve 
✓hich  would  fill  with  rainwater  or  occasionally  with  flood  water.  In  1988-90  a turf 
K)nd  (area  1000  sq  m depth  a gradient  to  2 m)  was  excavated  near  The  Thatch  on 
)ld  Mill  Marsh  and  in  1994  a smaller  pond  (area  80  sq  m depth  lm)  in  Osier  Can- 
tear  the  entrance  to  the  reserve.  These  were  excavated  having  regard  to  the 
sidelines  on  Turf  Pond  Creation  issued  by  the  Broads  Authority.  Both  ponds 
nmediately  attracted  dragonflies.  Attempts  in  1990  to  introduce  water  soldier 
itratiotes  abides  L.  into  Thatch  Pond  were  unsuccessful.  On  Osier  Can  Pond  a 
;urface  scum  of  unicellular  green  algae  and  a single  diatom  ( Nitzschia  paled)  formed 
vithin  weeks  and  this  was  replaced  by  a covering  of  Lemna  minor,  perhaps 
ntroduced  by  spring  flood  tides  from  a neighbouring  dyke.  The  duckweed 
'.olonization  was  accompanied  by  populations  of  water  fleas,  Daphnia  longispina 
Muller),  Simocephalus  vetulus  (Muller)  and  occasionally  Daphnia  cucullata 
sars.  The  spoil  area  around  this  pond  grew  a fine  crop  of  plants  within  six  weeks 
)f  excavation.  A fine  tussock  sedge  Carex  paniculata  was  retained  on  the  edge  of 
he  pond.  A fringe  of  sweet  grass  Glyceria  maxima  grew  quickly  and  reached  a 
leight  of  30  cm  in  six  weeks.  Monitoring  of  the  changes  in  both  the  flora  and 
.auna  of  these  ponds  will  continue  over  the  next  few  years  but  at  this  early  stage 
hey  do  indicate  that  the  provision  of  a different  habitat  within  the  fen  encourages 
greater  diversity  of  invertebrate  species. 
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Clearing  of  Open  Waters  . . 

The  Broads  Authority  have  had  considerable  experience  since  their  inception  ot 
il  removing  mud  from  silted-up  broads,  and  the  Trustees  were  therefore  delighted 
ie  when  the  Authority  readily  agreed  to  help  clearing  up  the  open  waters  of  Whealfen. 
3.  After  carrying  out  a feasibility  study  the  Authority  brought  in  their  own  suction 
i dredger  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  suction  dredger  was  brought  by  road  to  Rockland 
o Staithe  and  then  sailed  across  Rockland  Broad  and  through  the  newly  opened  Dove 
u Passage.  Work  began  on  Deep  Waters  at  the  end  of  July  1994. 


’ The  programme  of  working  had  been  agreed  with  the  National  Rivers  Authority  and 
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English  Nature  on  the  disposal  of  spoil.  Initially  the  use  of  Broad  Marsh  betwee: 
the  two  main  broads  was  considered  but  this  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a site  ii 
Decoy  Marsh,  an  area  overgrown  with  willows,  difficult  of  access  and  ver; 
treacherous  underfoot.  It  is  an  area  rarely  visited  by  naturalists  and  where  publi 
access  is  granted  only  under  agreement  with  the  Trust.  A pathway  and  raised  plan] 
walk  was  cut  into  the  dense  scrub  and  the  discharge  pipes  laid  150  m into  the  can 
A survey  of  the  flora  was  made  by  Alec  Bull,  Vice-President  of  the  Norfolk  am 
Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  to  monitor  changes  following  the  discharge  of  thi 
spoil.  (Table  4.) 


J 


Table  4.  List  of  plant  species  found  on  Decoy  Marsh  spoil  site,  May  1994 


Ferns  and  Horsetails 
Dryopteris  carthusiana 
Thelypteris  palustris 

Higher  Plants 
Acer  pseudo-platanus 
Cardarmne  amara 
Eupatorium  cannabinum 
Fraxinus  excelsior 
Geranium  robertianum 
Impatiens  capensis 
Ly copus  europaeus 
Oenanthe  lachenalii 
Rumex  conglomerate 
Solanum  dulcamara 
Urtica  dioica 
Peucedanum  palustre 


Dryopteris  felix-mas 
Equisetum  fluviatile 

Phyllitis  scolopendriun 

Alnus  glutinosa 

Berula  erecta 

Car  ex  nigra 

Crataegus  monogyna 

Filipendula  ulmaria 

Frangula  alnus 

Galium  aparine 

Galium  palustre 

Hedea  helix 

Humulus  lupulus 

Iris  pseudacorus 

Ligustrum  vulgare 

Mentha  aquatica 

Myosotis  scorpioides 

Ribes  rubrum 

Rosa  canina 

Salix  cinerea  agg 

Salix  fragilis 

Stellaria  neglecta 

Thalictrum  flavum 

Valeriana  ojficiais 

Viburnum  opulus 

Brvophvtes 

Amblystegium  varium  Brachythecium  rutabulum 

Dicranowiessia  cirrhata  Orthotrichum  affine 

Hypnum  cupressiforme  var.  cupressiforme 


Brachythecium  rivulare  < 
Plagiomnium  rostratum 
Rhynchostegium  riparioides 


Hepatics 

Lunularia  cruciata 


Metzgeria  furcata 


Radula  complanta 


The  pump  is  capable  of  delivering  70.8  1/s  from  a dredged  trench  4 metres  wide  and 
1 metres  deep.  Under  optimal  conditions  about  100  metres  of  trench  per  day  can  be 
removed.  The  trench  has  vertical  sides  and  little  or  no  subsidence  into  the  trough 
occurs.  One  cause  for  concern  had  been  that  disturbance  of  the  mud  would  result  in 
it  being  distributed  elsewhere  in  the  system.  In  fact  tests  taken  near  the  pump  inlet 
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ailed  to  show  any  increase  in  turbidity  over  that  normally  found  at  Wheatfen.  In 
>rinciple  Deep  Waters  should  have  taken  22  full  days  to  clear  but  in  practice 
progress  is  really  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  blockages  in  the 
)ipeline.  The  pipeline  used  flexible  pipes  of  150cm  diameter  with  joints  every  15 
netres.  On  land  they  were  laid  on  cross  bearers  but  in  the  water  they  were 
supported  by  floats. 

rhe  spoil  deposit  covered  an  area  of  22,500  sq  m.  At  the  outfall  the  mud  depth 
■ was  over  80  cm  but  tapered  out  to  15  cm  at  the  outer  edges.  An  average  thickness 
was  about  35  cm.  Before  pumping,  the  mud  had  a solids  content  ot  about  3~% 
fives  1990)  and  the  mud  in  the  spoil  area  had  an  average  solids  content  ot  about 
20%.  The  quantity  of  mud  pumped  was  estimated  to  be  5000  cu.m  and  this  agrees 
closely  with  that  estimated  in  the  spoil  area  allowing  for  the  changes  in  solids 
content.  Ives  (1990)  worked  out  the  water  content  of  the  sediments  in  a core  in  the 
Fen  Channel.  The  percentage  of  solids  in  undisturbed  submerged  sediments  fell 
from  around  30%  near  the  surface  to  about  40%  at  a depth  of  0.5  metres.  Tins  was 
similar  to  material  being  mud-pumped  in  1994.  Samples  from  the  pipeline  showe 
that  the  pumping  was  quite  efficient,  the  solids  content  ot  the  slurry  was  8 1S 
quickly  dried  to  15%  adjacent  ot  the  discharge  point.  When  pumping  had  ceased  the 
mud  in  the  spoil  area  had  a solids  content  of  between  18%  and  21.5%.  This  mud 
has  now  been  left  to  consolidate,  a process  not  helped  by  the  flooding  in  the  wet 

winter  period. 


The  agreement  to  place  the  spoil  in  Decoy  Marsh  was  dependent  upon  two  actors 
bv  pumping  in  the  summer  the  evaporation  rate  and  water  uptake  by  plants  would 
be  at  their  maximum  and  so  give  greater  control  to  problems  of  containing  water 
run-off  and  secondly  if  this  failed  to  be  effective  bunding  by  cut  trees  and  straw 
bales  would  hold  back  the  surface  waters.  In  practice  mechanical  breakdowns,  pipe 
blockages  and  staff  holidays  resulted  in  long  periods  when  rapid  drying  of  the  muds 
was  the  norm.  Inspection  of  the  dykes  around  the  spoil  area ^failed  to  reveal  any 
return  of  muddy  water  to  the  dykes  except  locally  on  Middle  Marsh  Dyke-  The  mud 
was  in  fact  discharged  150  m to  the  east  of  the  Fen  Channel  It  spread  41.5  m 
towards  the  Fen  Channel  but  about  75  m to  the  north  and  east  failing  to  reach  any 

of  the  dykes. 

The  mud  contained  large  quantities  of  lead  shot  derived  mainly  from  shooting  The 
removal  of  lead  from  the  tidal  muds  will  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  hca  t o 

swans  and  other  mud  filtering  birds. 

Previously  the  insoluble  mercury  deposits  showed  maximum  concentrations  about 
24  cm  deep  into  the  muds.  The  pumping  and  subsequent  mixing  of  the  s^‘m^ 
dispersed  the  mercury  throughout  the  spoil  although  the  total  mercury  in  the  sp 

site  remained  unaltered. 
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The  Broads  Authority  successfully  removed  the  muds  from  Deep  Waters,  Wheatfen 
Broad  and  The  Bays.  A channel  4 metres  wide  and  1 metre  deep  was  created  in  the 
Fen  Channel  from  Dove  Passage  to  Home  Dyke.  The  30  metres  reach  near  the  Ford 
where  the  bottom  is  a hard  sand-gravel  bed  was  untouched.  This  coincided  with 
two  major  stands  of  yellow  water  lily,  Nuphar  lutea  (L.),  which  together  with  two 
small  stands  in  the  Fen  Channel  were  unaffected  by  the  pumping.  Starwort 
growing  in  the  shallower  marginal  areas  of  the  Fen  Channel  was  unaffected  by  the 
pumping. 

The  pattern  of  current  flow  through  the  reserve  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  This  is 
illustrative  of  the  interdependence  of  the  main  channels  , open  waters  and  dykes  in 
restoring  the  Wheatfen  complex  and  providing  suitable  habitat  diversity  for  plants 
and  animals. 

Figure  2.  Showing  the  tidal  flow  velocity  in  metres/second  on  a 1 metre  tide  May 
16th  1995.  Reading  were  taken  at  a depth  of  15  cm  one  hour  before  high  water 
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Restoring  the  Reed  f 

One  the  major  factors  associated  with  the  reduction  in  open  waters  is  the  loss  ot 
reed  beds  fringing  the  channels  and  pools  as  sallow  carr  invades  the  habitat.  This 
encroachment  increases  silt  build-up  as  leaves  and  litter  are  deposited  in  increasing 
quantities  from  the  trees.  The  trees  also  impede  water  flow  through  the  tens  during 
the  twice  daily  tidal  cycles.  In  addition  the  scrub  has  a detrimental  aftcct  on  the 
habitats  of  fenland  plants  and  animals.  The  invasion  of  sallow  carr  can  only  be 
arrested  through  a programme  of  cutting  and  burning.  The  aim  of  management  is 
to  reinstate  the  marginal  Glyceria  and  Phragmites  reed  swamps  to  20-30  metres 
from  the  water's  edge.  Clive  Doarks  (1992  pers.  comm,  to  Trust  from  English 
Nature)  advised  that  the  removal  of  scrub  from  the  Wheatfen  and  the  regenerauon  ol 
open  fen  must  be  seen  as  a priority  aim.  A decision  on  whether  to  plant  reed 
rhizomes  in  the  cleared  areas  has  not  been  taken  yet  but  it  remains  as  a possibility 

for  future  action. 

The  three  year  programme  to  accomplish  this  aim  has  been  part  funded  by  an  award 
from  the  Anglian  Water  Caring  for  the  Environment  Scheme. 
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Neomysis  integer  (Leach)  and  Palaemonetes  varians  (Leach) 

Both  of  these  brackish  water  Crustacea  are  widely  distributed  in  Broadland.The 
opossum  shrimp,  N.  integer,  is  found  in  the  tidal  stretches  of  the  rivers  and  forms  I 
an  important  part  of  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  Hickling  Broad.  It  has  occasionally 
been  found  in  brackish  ditches.  The  ditch  prawn,  P.  varians,  is  much  more  I 
widespread  in  brackish  ditches  and  has  also  been  recorded  from  the  rivers. 

In  the  autumn  1993  heavy  rain  caused  exceptionally  high  water  levels  in  the 
Broadland  rivers.  The  banks  were  overtopped  in  several  places  and  the  grazing 
marshes  adjacent  to  the  rivers  flooded.  In  late  October  1993  J.  M.  Parmenter  and  R. 

J.  Driscoll  visited  some  marshes  at  Potter  Heigham  (TG  4118)  that  had  recently 
been  flooded  by  water  from  the  River  Thume.  Although  most  of  the  flood  water  had 
been  pumped  away,  there  were  pools  of  standing  water  in  many  of  the  fields  and 
small  puddles  along  the  track  that  crosses  the  marshes.  When  the  puddles  were 
approached  the  surface  of  the  water  became  disturbed  even  though  there  was  no  wind. 
Closer  examination  revealed  that  the  water  movement  was  caused  by  the  agitated 
swimming  of  hundreds  of  opossum  shrimps  and  a few  ditch  prawns.  The  crustaceans 
had  been  carried  from  the  river  into  the  marsh  by  the  flood  water  and  trapped  in  the 
puddles  as  the  water  level  dropped.  Each  puddle  was  surrounded  by  a 'strandline'  of 
dead  crustaceans  along  with  a few  sticklebacks  and  the  survivors  were  doomed  to  die 
as  the  puddles  dried  out. 
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lanatra  linearis  (L.) 

Jntil  recently  this  large  water  bug  was  thought  to  be  rare  in  Norfolk.  Surveys  of 
iquatic  habitats,  including  rivers,  ditches  and  broads,  carried  out  during  the  1970s 
lad  all  failed  to  find  the  insect.  However,  in  the  last  few  years  the  water  stick  insect 
ms  been  recorded  from  several  localities  in  the  county:  Horsey  (1982,  1993 
incorrectly  given  as  1983  in  last  year's  report]),  Hickling  (1991,  1992),  Costessey 
1992)  and  Swann ington  (1992). 

fhere  were  two  further  records  in  1994.  M.  E.  A.  Shardlow  found  an  adult  while 
pond  dipping'  with  a party  of  school  children  in  a dyke  on  the  RSPB  reserve  at 
>trumpshaw  (TG  3406)  in  May.  A.  G.  Irwin  caught  an  adult  while  demonstrating 
pond  dipping'  during  a visit  to  Cockshoot  Dyke  (TG  3415)  on  25  July. 

Hie  record  from  Cockshoot  Broad  is  particularly  interesting.  Not  only  is  it  the  first 
ecent  record  from  a broad,  it  is  also  from  a site  that  has  been  rehabilitated  after  years 
if  deterioration.  By  the  late  1970s  the  broad  and  the  dyke  that  connected  it  to  the 
river  Bure  had  became  almost  totally  silted  up  and  the  small  amount  of  turbid  water 
hat  remained  was  devoid  of  aquatic  plants.  A dam  was  built  to  isolate  the  broad 
:rom  the  river  and  between  1981  and  1982  the  dyke  and  broad  were  mud-pumped  to 
•emove  the  accumulated  sediment.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  River  Bure,  Cockshoot 
Oyke  now  contains  clear  water  and  supports  a variety  of  aquatic  plants.  The  aquatic 
invertebrate  fauna  has  also  recovered  and  over  twenty  five  species  were  recorded 
luring  the  pond  dipping. 

Two  new  localities  for  R.  linearis  have  already  been  identified  in  1995.  Patrick 
Richardson  found  an  adult  on  dry  land  near  a boat  dyke  off  the  River  Thume  (TG 
120185)  at  Potter  Heigham  on  6 April.  The  insect  was  identified  by  the  staff  of  the 
Broads  Authority  field  base  at  Ludham  and  released  into  a dyke  at  Ludham  Marshes 
National  Nature  Reserve  (TG  400175).  Tony  Brown  caught  six  specimens,  along 
with  the  water  bugs  Nepa  cinerea  L.  and  Ilyocoris  cimicoides  (L.),  in  a dyke  (TM 
459986)  near  Haddiscoe  railway  station  on  8 April.  He  recorded  four  specimens  at 
the  same  spot  on  16  April. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  is  a review  of  literature,  part  of  the  databases  of  the  National  River^ 
Authority  (NRA)  and  the  Institute  of  freshwater  Ecology  (IFE),  and  of  field  wort 
carried  out  in  North  Norfolk  with  regard  to  the  group  Ephemeroptera,  commonl} 
know  as  Mayflies.  Research  so  far  has  revealed  some  25  named  representatives 
claimed  as  occurring  within  the  county  of  Norfolk  out  of  48  known  British  species. 
From  the  25  reported  species  nine  have  been  confirmed  during  1993  by  the  authoi 
from  sampling  the  Rivers  Glaven,  Stiffkey  and  Upper  Bure. 


Introduction 

Mayflies  are  a small  group  of  elegant  flies  that  seldom  attract  attention  unless 
you  are  a fisherman  or  fortunate  to  be  present  at  a "rise"  or  swarming.  Within  the 
insect  world  the  mayfly  is  unique  in  having  two  winged  stages.  An  intermediate 
stage  (sub-imago)  occurs  between  the  aquatic  nymph  (larva)  and  the  adult  (imago). I 
The  aquatic  stage  can  be  of  short  duration  in  some  species  (six  weeks)  or  up  to  two) 
to  three  years  in  larger  species  e.g.  Emphemera.  During  the  nyphal  stage,  some 
species  can  moult  up  to  50  times  (Harker,  1989),  however,  on  reaching  maturityi 
the  larvae,  generally  and  usually  enmass,  float  up  to  the  water  surface  ( the  "rise"),/ 
although  some  species  do  crawl.  Once  on  the  surface  the  sub-imago  emerges  by 
bursting  through  the  nymphal  skin.  It  is  a dull-coloured  insect  (known  as  a "Dun" 
to  the  fly  fisherman)  and  its  wings  are  covered  in  small  hairs.  These  wings  enable 
it  to  fly,  although  somewhat  weakly  and  it  soon  seeks  cover  where  after  a few ' 
hours  to  two  days,  depending  upon  the  species,  it  emerges  as  a full  adult  (see! 
Tablel). 


Table  1.  Observed  Sub-imago/Imago  emergence  times. 


Species 

Water 

Sub-imago 

Imago 

Time 

Baetis  rhodani 

Beeston  Beck 

13/06/93  pm 

15/06/93  am 

<48hrs 

Centroptilum 

pennulatum 

R.  Glaven 

13/06/93  pm 

15/06/93  am 

<48hrs 

Ephemera  danica 

R.  Glaven 

26/06/93  pm 

28/06/93  am 

<48hrs 
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The  imago,  often  termed  a "Spinner"  by  the  fly  fishermen,  usually  has  shining 
transparent  wings,  although  in  some  larger  species  there  is  some  pigmentation 
present.  An  increase  in  the  length  of  the  legs  and  "tails"  is  also  evident  at  this 
stage. 

Once  the  imagos  have  emerged  the  males  of  some  species  form  into  swarms  which 
may  contain  a few  to  many  hundreds  of  individuals.  Adult  mayflies  do  not  feed  and 
usually  once  mated,  the  males,  and  the  females  after  depositing  their  eggs,  die.  Life 
"on  the  wing"  is  short  and  most  die  within  one  day  to  a week.  This  ephemeral 
nature  of  the  adult  mayfly  is  part  reflected  in  the  name  of  the  order  Ephemeroptera, 
although,  for  most  species  there  are  a number  of  emergences  throughout  the  year 
which  usually  occur  bewteen  March  and  October. 


Review  and  Fieldwork 

Up  to  1992  only  one  mayfly  species  was  locally  common  enough  to  gain  my 
attention,  namely  Cloeon  dipterum,  a typical  still  water  species  inhabiting  ponds 
and  pools  on  Beeston  Regis  common.  After  obtaining  an  old  publication  on 
mayfly  nymphs  (Macann,  1961)  containing  distribution  maps  it  appeared  that  some 
nine  species  altogether  had  been  recorded  from  Norfolk.  The  maps  were  split  on 
vice-county  lines  with  East  Norfolk  having  eight  species  and  West  Norfolk  three  as 
follows. 


Cloeon  dipterum 
Procloeon  bifidum 
Caenis  robusta 
Caems  macrura 
Ephemerella  ignita 

One  species,  Baetis  rhodani,  recorded  for  West  Norfolk  only  in  the  above  listing 
was  quickly  found  occupying  the  main  stream  on  Beeston  Regis  common.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  NRA  were  attending  the  Royal  Norfolk  Show  and  while 
talking  to  their  staff  it  was  discovered  that  more  mayfly  species  were  present  in  the 
County  than  the  Freshwater  Biological  Association  booklet  suggested.  From  this 
information  I decided  to  investigate  two  local  rivers  in  1993. 

The  two  local  rivers  chosen  were  firstly  the  River  Glaven  as  it  runs  through  mainly 
heathland  and  valley  bogs  and  secondly,  the  River  Stiffkey,  which  runs  through 
part  of  Norfolk's  chalkland.  Such  contrasting  habitats  would  be  likely  to  produce  a 
varied  assortment  of  species,  additionally  the  two  rivers  also  represent  East  and 


East  Norfolk 


West  Norfolk 


Baetis  fuscatus 
Baetis  vernus 
Centroptilum  luteolum 


Baetis  rhodani 
Cloeon  dipterum 
Caenis  robusta 
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West  Norfolk  vice-counties  rspectively.  Since  mayfly  larvae  are  very  important 
biological  index  fauna  in  pollution  monitoring  the  NRA  sample  rivers  at  certain 
points  periodicaly  throughout  the  year.  This  sampling  included  both  the  Glaven  and 
Stiffkey  and  the  data  from  their  1991  sample  sites  was  requested  and  obtained. 
Using  the  NRA  database  as  a guide  other  areas  of  the  named  rivers  were  sampled  in 
order  to  widen  the  distribution  of  any  species  found.  As  many  NRA  records  are  not 
taken  to  species  level,  particularly  Baetis  and  Caenis,  the  distribution  of  certain 
species  is  likely  to  be  more  widespread  than  indicated  in  the  areas  investigated.  The 
sampling  of  the  two  rivers  located  some  eight  species  ( a third  of  those  named  as 
Norfolk  mayflies)  which  prompted  me  to  widen  the  initial  search  area  and  late  in 
1993  sampling  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  River  Bure  was  undertaken.  From  this 
fieldwork  covering  the  three  named  rivers  a total  of  nine  species  were  identified  (see 
below),  of  which,  the  first  eight  were  reared  through  to  maturity. 


1.  Baetis  rhodani 
3.  Centroptilum  luteolum 
5.  Cloeon  dipterum 
7.  Ephemera  danica 
9.  Heptagenia  sulphurea 


2.  Baetis  scambus 
4.  Centroptilum  pennulatum 
6.  Caenis  luctuosa 
8.  Ephemerella  ignita 


With  the  prospect,  in  1994,  of  covering  more  of  Norfolk  I again  enlisted  the  help 
of  the  NRA  and  obtained  a 1993  database  which  listed  mayflies  for  most  of  East 
Norfolk  rivers,  in  addition,  some  time  was  spent  in  the  Natural  History  Department 
of  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich,  researching  old  records  and  references. 


Historically,  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society  had 
little  on  mayflies  until  the  surveys  of  the  River  Wensum  (Baker,  Driscoll  and 
Lambley,  1978  and  Baker  and  Lambley,  1980)  and  the  River  Glaven  (Baker  and 
Lambley,  1983).  Prior  to  this  work  the  earliest  reference  was  that  of  Emphemera 
vulgata  at  Taverham  in  1932  and  1933  (Howard  and  Lloyd,  1935).  No  other  records 
of  this  species  was  found  and  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  a southern  and  midland 
species  (Harris,  1956).  It  is  possible  that  the  observation  refers  to  the  more 
common  Ephemera  danica  instead.  Further  references  to  mayflies  are  found  for 
Lenwade  Pits  (Johnson,  1958).  More  recently  studies  on  the  Yare  and  Bure 
(Driscoll,  1992)  have  yielded  more  records,  notably  Leptophlebia  vespertina.  Apart 
from  the  Ephemera  vulgata  (?)  record  only  Baetis  rhodani,  Cloeon  dipterum  and 
Heptagenia  sulphurea  have  been  reported  as  adults  (K.  C.  Durrant,  pers.  comm.). 

Unfortunately,  overseas  work  commitments  prevented  the  planned  investigations  in 
1994,  although  it  is  hoped  to  continue  the  study  in  the  future.  Table  2.  summarises 
the  records  of  mayfly  larvae  named  from  specific  Norfolk  rivers.  In  addition,  Baetis 
muticus  (L.)  and  Leptophlebia  marginata  (L.)  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
Broadland  (Ellis,  1965)  and  from  Macann,  Baetis  fuscatus  (L.)  and  Caenis  macrura 
(Stephens)  are  recorded  from  East  Norfolk.  The  symbols  within  the  table  indicate 
the  source  of  the  records  i.e.  "x"  = pre-1990  literature  records; "+"  = post- 1990 
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SPECIES 
Family  Daetidae 
Baeiis  niger  (L.) 

Baeiis  rltodani  (Pictet) 

Baeiis  ic amb uj  Eaton 
Baeiis  vernus  Curtis 
Cenlropiilum  luieolum  (Muller) 
Ceniroplilum  pewxularum  Eaton 
Cloeon  dipierum  (L.) 

Cloeon  simile  Eaton 
Procloeon  bifidum  (Bengtsson) 
Family  Caenidae 
Caenis  horaria  (L.) 

Caenis  luauosa  (Burmeister) 
Caenis  rivulorum  Eaton 
Caenis  robusia  Eaton 
Family  Ephemeridae 
Ephemera  dame  a Muller 
Ephemera  vulgaia  L_ 

Family  Ephtmtrellidae 
Epliemerella  ignila  (Poda) 
Family  llcptageniidae 
Ecdyonurus  dispar  (Curtis) 
Hepiagenia  sulphurea  (Muller) 
Family  Leptoplilebiidae 
Habrophlebia  fusca  (Curtis) 
Lepiophlebia  vespertina  (L.) 
Paraleptoplilebia  submarginaia 
(Stephens) 

No.  of  Species/River 

East  Norfolk  Species  - 20 
West  Norfolk  Species  - 12 
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literature  records;  NRA  and  IFE  data  bases  records  = "o”  and  "#"  respectively  and 
field  records  for  1993  = 


Distribution  and  future  recording 

The  following  maps  can  only  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  various  mayfly 
species  distributions  and  generally  reflect  where  naturalists  and  biologists  have 
concentrated  their  studies.  Readers  will  note  that  there  is  a dearth  of  records  from 
West  Norfolk  and  although  further  investigations  are  planned  if  any  member  can 
help  in  filling  in  some  of  the  gaps  I would  be  pleased  to  receive  their  mayfly 
records.  Fully  documented  copies  of  all  records  to  date  have  been  deposited  with  the 
Norfolk  Biological  Records  Centre,  Norwich  Castle  Museum  and  the  national 
database  at  the  Institute  of  Freshwater  Ecology,  Wareham,  Dorset.  The  open  circles 
on  the  tetrad  distribution  maps  represent  pre-1990  records,  the  filled  circles  1990- 
93. 


Conclusions 

From  the  maps  a number  of  points  can  be  noted.  It  may  be  significant  that  Baetis 
niger,  Procloeon  bifidum,  Caenis  robusta  and  Ephemera  vulgata  have  not  been  seen 
in  recent  years.  Apart  from  Caenis  robusta  the  other  species  mentioned  have  not 
been  recorded  in  more  than  one  or  two  sites.  It  is  probable  that  such  records  and 
those  of  Baetis  fuscatus,  Baetis  muticus,  Caenis  macrura  and  Leptophlebia 
marginata  ( not  shown  due  to  no  known  specific  locality)  are  extremely  rare,  or  in 
some  cases,  possibly  the  result  of  some  misidentification.  As  such  records  are 
beyond  present  confirmation  a temporary  exclusion  from  the  Norfolk  list  would 
reduce  the  current  total  of  species  to  18,  half  of  which  have  been  confirmed  in 
North  Norfolk  in  1993.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Caenis  ri\>ulorum,  Ecdyonurus 
dispar  and  Leptophlebia  vespertina  have  only  been  recorded  from  one  or  two  sites 
and  for  the  present  must  be  considered  rare.  It  is  also  interesting  that  species  may 
be  overlooked  or  move  into  another  area  such  as  Paraleptophlebia  submarginata 
which  apparently  was  not  recorded  in  Norfolk  during  the  Wensum  and  Glaven 
surveys  of  1978-83  and  now  appears  to  have  a wide  distribution.  Many  factors, 
such  a climatic  change,  drought  and  pollution/poor  water  quality  are  likely  to  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  numbers  and  type  of  species  present  in  our  lakes,  ponds  and 
rivers  in  any  one  year. 
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DISTRIBUTION  MAPS 


Baetis  niger 
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Baetis  scambus/B.  scambus  Group 
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Centroptilum  luteolum 


Centroptilura  pennulatum 
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Cloeon  dipterum 
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Procloeon  bifidum 
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Caenis  luctuosa/C.  luctuosa  Group 
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Caenis  robusta 


Ephemera  danica 
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Ephemera  vulgata 
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Ecdyonurus  dispar 
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Habrophelbia  fusca 


Leptophlebia  vespertina 
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Paraleptophlebia  submarginata 
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WI1DLIFE  2000  PROJECT 

On  May  21st  1994  Mr  Haney  publicly  launched  the  society's  Wildlife  2000  project. 
He  said  the  society  had  already  created  a data  base  of  Norfolk  natural  history  over  the 
last  125  years.  "Now  we  are  looking  towards  Wildlife  2000,  a great  plan,  a 
tremendous  objective  and  a lot  of  hard  work,"  he  said.  One  thrilling  aspect  was  that 
a lot  of  other  organisations  wanted  to  join  in  the  project  and  the  society  would  be 
working  in  harness  with  all  sorts  of  groups. 


Tremendous  work  was  already  going  on  for  the  Norfolk  flora.  Other  surveys  had 
been  done  and  would  be  re-done.  But  there  were  large  gaps.  The  society's  aim  was  to 
plug  those  gaps  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  a small  society  to  do  it  on  its 
own.which  was  where  a great  deal  of  extra  help  would  be  needed.  "But  isn't  it 
exciting?  To  have  an  aim,  to  have  an  objective,  not  just  to  go  out  and  look  at  the 
pretty  flowers  but  to  do  something  really  positive,  establishing  a bit  more  of  the 
truth  of  what  Norfolk  is  really  like,"  said  Mr  Haney. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  DYKE  VEGETATION  AT  OBY 


R.  J.  Driscoll 

Castle  Museum,  Norwich,  NR1  3JU 


Introduction 

The  dykes  draining  the  reclaimed  marshes  associated  with  the  Norfolk  Broads  were 
virtually  ignored  by  biologists  before  1972.  Between  1972  and  1975  the  Nature 
Conservancy  (and  its  successor  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council)  commissioned  a 
series  of  biological  surveys  of  Broadland  dykes  (Driscoll  1976).  These  surveys 
provided  the  first  detailed  account  of  the  aquatic  flora  and  fauna  of  the  grazing  marsh 
dykes.  Other  research  has  investigated  some  of  the  factors  that  determine  the 
diversity  and  species  composition  of  the  dyke  vegetation.  One  of  the  aims  of  the 
earlier  surveys  was  the  production  of  a baseline  which  would  enable  any  changes  in 
the  dyke  flora  to  be  monitored,  whether  the  result  of  natural  causes  or  changes  in 
management. 

A more  recent  survey,  carried  out  during  the  late  1980s,  showed  that  in  many  parts 
of  Broadland  the  dyke  vegetation  had  deteriorated  since  the  time  of  the  earlier 
surveys.  Species-rich  vegetation,  characteristic  of  unpolluted  water  that  is  relatively 
low  in  plant  nutrients,  had  been  replaced  by  impoverished  vegetation,  which  is 
usually  associated  with  saline  water  or  water  that  contains  very  high  levels  of 
nutrients  (Doarks  1990). 

The  dyke  surveys  covered  most  of  the  reclaimed  marshes  in  Broadland.  However, 
the  dykes  at  Oby  were  particularly  interesting  as  it  was  possible  to  compare  the 
vegetation  recorded  during  the  recent  surveys  with  the  vegetation  present  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  (Driscoll  1982).  Between  1972  and  1988  the  dykes  at  Oby  were 
surveyed  on  several  occasions.  The  results  of  these  surveys  provided  a clear  record 
of  how  the  dyke  vegetation  deteriorated  during  the  1980s. 


Surveys 

Between  1878  and  1889  E.  E.  Davie  made  a collection  of  plants  from  the  parishes 
of  Thume  and  Ashby  with  Oby.  Her  collection  and  notebooks  were  used  to  compile 
a list  of  aquatic  plants  that  probably  grew  in  the  dykes  at  Oby  in  the  late  19th 
century  (Driscoll  1982). 

R.  J.  Driscoll  and  A.  J.  Lees  carried  out  the  first  systematic  botanical  survey  of  the 
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dykes  at  Oby  in  1972.  Driscoll  carried  out  a more  extensive  survey  in  1974,  which 
included  several  resamples  of  dykes  surveyed  in  1972  (Driscoll  1976).  Driscoll  i 
visited  the  area  again  in  1975.  Most  of  the  dykes  surveyed  in  that  year  were  dykes  a 
that  had  been  sampled  in  1972  and/or  1974  (Driscoll  unpublished). 

The  1970s  surveys  showed  that  the  dykes  at  Oby  supported  a rich  freshwater  flora, 
including  several  nationally  or  locally  scarce  species,  e.g.  Ceratophyllum 
submersum,  Sium  latifolium,  Stratiotes  aloides,  Potamogeton  friesii  and 
Potamogeton  trichoides.  A comparison  of  Davie’s  records  of  plants  with  those 
collected  during  the  surveys  in  1972,  1974  and  1975  indicated  that  there  had  been 
no  obvious  change  in  the  dyke  flora  during  a period  of  over  eighty  years.  Driscoll 
(1982)  assumed  this  to  be  largely  a result  of  the  way  in  which  the  grazing  marshes 
and  dykes  had  been  managed  and  suggested  that  the  vegetation  would  continue  to 
thrive  if  the  current  management  regime  was  continued. 

C.  Doarks  surveyed  the  area  in  1980;  most  of  the  dykes  that  he  sampled  had  not 
been  surveyed  before  (Doarks  1980). 

S.  A.  J.  Reid  and  C.  Newlands  carried  out  the  most  extensive  dyke  survey  in  1988. 
Virtually  all  of  the  dykes  that  they  surveyed  had  been  sampled  during  the  1970s 
(Doarks  & Storer  1990). 

The  results  of  this  survey  were  very  disturbing.  The  vegetation  in  most  of  the 
dykes  at  Oby  was  quite  different  from  the  vegetation  that  had  made  the  dykes  so 
interesting  in  the  1970s. 


Land  Use,  Drainage  and  Habitat  Conservation 

During  the  late  19th  century  the  marshes  at  Oby  were  almost  certainly  used  for 
grazing  or  hay.  Land  use  surveys  carried  out  during  the  1930s  and  in  1961  and  1967 
recorded  grazing  marsh.  Since  the  first  dyke  survey  in  1972,  the  marshes  have  been 
grazed  or  mown  for  hay  each  year. 

In  the  19th  century  the  marshes  were  probably  somewhat  wetter  than  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  recent  dyke  surveys.  The  windpump  that  was  used  to  drain  the 
marshes  is  the  oldest  pump  still  standing  in  Broadland  and  bears  the  date  1753. 
Over  the  years  this  windpump  was  superceded  by  a series  of  technologically  more 
advanced  pumps,  culminating  in  the  electric  pump  that  is  used  today.  However,  the 
marshes  were  never  subjected  to  the  kind  of  drainage  improvement  that  was  carried 
out  in  some  of  the  marshes  elsewhere  in  Broadland,  involving  underdrainage, 
lowered  water  levels  and  the  filling  in  of  redundant  dykes. 
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The  Broads  Authority  was  created  in  1979.  The  conservation  of  the  Broadland 
grazing  marsh  dykes  was  high  on  its  list  of  priorities  and  it  soon  organised  its  own 
dyke  surveys  and  began  looking  into  ways  to  maintain  or  encourage  appropriate 
dyke  management. 

The  marshes  at  Oby  are  part  of  the  Muckfleet  and  South  Flegg  Internal  Drainage 
District.  In  1980  the  internal  drainage  board  installed  a new  pump  at  Stokesby  and 
improved  the  drainage  of  much  of  the  surrounding  marshland  (Lees  1983). 
Fortunately  the  marshes  at  Oby  were  not  included  in  this  scheme. 

In  1983  the  Broads  Authority  entered  into  an  management  agreement  with  the 
landowners  that  would  ensure  that  the  marshes  at  Oby  would  continue  to  be  farmed 
in  the  traditional  manner  for  the  forseeable  future  (F.  J.  Madgwick  pers.  comm.). 
The  marshes  are  now  subject  to  a similar  agreement  within  the  Broads 
Environmentally  Sensitive  Area  (ESA),  which  was  designated  in  1987.  One  of  the 
principal  aims  of  the  ESA  is  the  encouragement  of  traditional  grassland 
management  practices  in  order  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  landscape  and  ecological 
interest  of  the  reclaimed  marshes  and  associated  dykes.  This  is  achieved  by  paying 
farmers  to  accept  a range  of  management  prescriptions  covering  stocking  densities, 
fertilizer  application  rates,  herbicide  and  pesticide  use,  dyke  cleaning  methods,  etc. 
(MAFF  1989). 


’Vegetation 

Using  the  results  of  botanical  surveys  to  retrospectively  study  vegetation  change 
over  a period  of  time  is  not  a precise  science.  Different  surveys  may  use  quite 
different  methodologies  and  include  different  numbers  of  samples.  Surveyors  differ 
in  their  competence  (most  workers  have  blind  spots  for  certain  species),  making 
.comparison  of  the  results  difficult.  Studies  of  vegetation  change  must  distinguish 
between  long-term  trends  and  the  relatively  short-lived  effects  caused  by 
management,  weather,  the  seasons  and  extraordinary  events  such  as  floods. 
Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  detect  major  changes  in  the  vegetation  if  enough  data 
are  available. 

Records  indicated  that  during  the  late  19th  century  the  aquatic  vegetation  in  the 
dykes  at  Oby  was  characteristic  of  meso-eutrophic  conditions,  the  type  of 
vegetation  that  would  be  expected  in  freshwater  dykes  draining  grazing  marsh  that 
was  not  being  intensively  farmed. 

The  same  type  of  species-rich  vegetation  was  found  in  many  of  the  dykes  when 
they  were  surveyed  during  1972,  1974  and  1975.  H.  morsus-ranae  was  found  in 
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more  than  half  of  the  dykes  studied,  S.  aloides  and  Potamogeton  natans  were  also  i 
common.  Less  frequent  species  included  C.  submersum,  Myriophyllum  spicatum, 
Butomus  umbellatus , Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  Alisma  plantago-aquatica,  Elodea 
canadensis,  P.friesii  and  Spirodela  polyrhiza.  The  vegetation  in  a few  dykes  near  to  t 
the  river  was  more  typical  of  brackish  conditions,  almost  certainly  due  to  saline  i 
river  water  percolating  through  the  river  bank  and  entering  the  dykes. 

Three  of  the  species  found  at  Oby  during  the  1970s  are  nationally  scarce  (i.e.  they  | 
have  been  found  in  only  16-100  10km  grid  squares  in  Britain  since  1970):  P. 
trichoides,  S.  latifolium  and  S.  aloides  (Stewart  et  al.  1994).  Several  other  species,  j 
although  more  common,  have  restricted  distributions  or  are  known  to  be  declining 
in  Britain:  C.  submersum,  H.  morsus-ranae,  Oenanthe  fluviatilis  and  P.  friesii. 
Most  of  these  species  have  been  recognised  as  needing  special  protection  in  East  ; 
Anglia  (Palmer  & Newbold  1983). 

The  dyke  vegetation  in  1980  was  very  similar  to  that  which  had  been  recorded 
during  the  1970s.  Between  1972  and  1980  several  dykes  were  sampled  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  This  resampling  did  not  reveal  any  significant  changes  in  the  I 
dyke  flora.  , 

When  the  dykes  at  Oby  were  surveyed  in  1988  the  situation  was  very  different. 
Most  of  the  dykes  that  had  previously  supported  meso-eutrophic  vegetation  now 
contained  species-poor  eutrophic  vegetation,  characteristic  of  water  that  contains 
excessive  amounts  of  plant  nutrients. 

The  changes  in  the  frequencies  of  some  species  were  quite  dramatic.  C.  submersum, 

A.  plantago-aquatica,  H.  morsus-ranae,  S.  aloides,  E.  canadensis,  and  P.  natans 
were  recorded  much  less  frequently  than  in  previous  surveys.  Despite  the  large 
number  of  dykes  studied,  M.  spicatum,  B.  umbellatus,  S.  sagittifolia  and  S. 
polyrhiza  were  not  recorded  at  all.  In  contrast,  filamentous  alga  was  much  more 
frequent. 

Many  of  the  plants  that  had  made  the  dykes  at  Oby  so  interesting,  including  some 
nationally  and  locally  scarce  species,  were  either  much  less  abundant  or  were  no 
longer  present.  Some  of  these  species  have  restricted  distributions  in  Broadland, 
reflecting  their  rather  specific  habitat  requirements.  These  species  are  very 
vulnerable  to  habitat  change  and  their  status  could  be  affected  by  small  changes  in 
management  or  water  quality.  Others,  e.g.  P.  natans,  are  widely  distributed  in 
Broadland  and  can  tolerate  a much  wider  range  of  management  regimes  and  water 
chemistry.  Nevertheless,  P.  natans  also  declined. 
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Table  1.  Aquatic  plants1  recorded  from  dykes  at  Oby2  (figures  indicate  constancy3). 


Date 

1878-89  1972 

1974 

1975 

1980 

1988 

Number  of  sample  sues4 

7 

25 

11 

20 

27 

Equisctum  J luviatile 
Equisetum  palustre 
Azolla  fihculoides 
Suphar  lulea 
Ceralophyllum  deniersum 
Ceralophyllum  submersum 
Ceralophyllum  sp. 

Ranunculus  sceleratus 
Ranunculus  lingua 
Ranunculus  aquatilis 
Ranunculus  circinate 
Persicaria  amphibia 
Rumex  hydrolapathum 
Rumex  conglomerate 
Rumex  sanguineus 
Rorippa  nasturtium-aquahcum 
Holtonia  palustris 
Hamulus  valerandi 
Afyriophyllum  verticillalum 
Myriophyllum  spicatum 
Epilobium  hirsulum 
Epilobium  parvijlorum 
Slum  latifolium 
Berula  erecta 
Oenanlhe  fistulosa 
Oenanthe  Jluvialilis 
Oenantha  aquatica 
Apium  nodiflorum 
Solanum  dulcamara 
Myosolis  scorpioides 
Myosotis  laxa  ssp.  caespitosa 
Lycopus  europaeus 
Mentha  aquatica 
Hippuris  vulgaris 
Callitriche  sp. 

Scrophularia  auriculaia 
Veronica  beccabunga 
Veronica  catenata 
Utricularia  vulgaris  agg. 
Bidens  cemua 
Butomus  umbellatus 
Sagiltaria  sagitti/olia 
Baldellia  ranunculoides 
Alisma  plantago-aquatica 
Hydrocharis  morsus-ranae 
Stratiotes  aloides 
Elodea  canadensis 
Triglochin  palustre 
Potamogeton  nalans 
Potanwgeton  perfoliate 
Potamogeton  friesii 
Potamogeton  pusillus 
Potamogeton  trichoides 
Potamogeton  crispus 
Potamogeton  pectinate 
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Date 

1878-89 

1972 

1974 

1975 

1980 

1988 

Number  of  sample  sites' 

7 

25 

11 

20 

27 

Zannichellia  palustns 

* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Acorus  calamus 

• 

1 

Spirodela  polyrhiza 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Lenina  gibba 

1 

4 

Lenina  minor 

V 

5 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Lemna  trisulca 

# 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 

J uncus  compressus 

• 

J uncus  bufonius 

1 

J uncus  subnodulosus 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Juncus  articulatus 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Juncus  bulbosus 

V 

Juncus  inflexus 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Juncus  ejjusus 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Eleocharis  palustns 

• 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

Eleocharis  uniglumis 

1 

Schoenoplectus  tabemaemontani 

1 

1 

1 

Carex  otrubae 

1 

2 

I 

1 

Carex  disticha 

1 

Carex  riparia 

* 

S 

4 

5 

4 

4 

Glyceria  maxima 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Glyceria  Jluitans 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

Phalaris  arundinacea 

1 

1 

Phragmites  australis 

* 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Sparganium  erectum 

• 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

Sparganium  emersum 

• 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Typha  latifolia 

7* 

Typha  angustifolia 

V 

1 

Iris  pseudacorus 

* 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Blue-green  alga 

1 

Enleromorpha  sp. 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Cladophora  sp. 

3 

Filamentous  alga 

3 

2 

2 

5 

Chara  vulgaris 

1 

Chara  sp. 

2 

Amblyslegium  riparium 

1 

Fontinalis  antipyretica 

1 

Riccia  Jluitans 

1 

Number  of  species2 * 4 

427 

38 

60 

45 

50 

47 

Nomenclature  follows  Kent  (1992),  Moore  (1986)  and  Smith  (1978,  1990). 


Sources  of  records  (all  held  by  Natural  History 
Department,  Castle  Museum,  Norwich): 

1878-89  E.  E.  Davies  herbarium  and  notebooks. 

1972  R.  J.  Driscoll  & A.  J.  Lees  survey  records. 

1974  R.  J.  Driscoll  survey  records. 

1975  R.  J.  Driscoll  survey  records. 

1 980  C.  Doarks  survey  records. 

1988  S.  A.  J.  Reid  & C.  Newlands  survey  records. 

Constancy  “ percentage  of  sample  sites  from  which 
species  was  recorded: 


1878-89  species  list  not  based  on 
systematically  recorded  sample  sites. 

5 7 indicates  that  Davies  recorded  species 

from  Oby/Thumc/Dubcck  Thume  area 
but  gave  no  precise  locality. 

Higher  plants  only. 

Excluding  species  indicated  by  7 (see  ’ above). 


1 0 < 20%. 

3 40  <60%. 

5 80  < 100%. 


2 20  <40%. 

4 60  <80% 

• Presence  only  indicated  for  1878-89. 
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The  species  recorded  from  the  dykes  at  Oby  are  listed  in  Table  1,  which  compares 
the  results  of  the  various  surveys.  The  frequency  of  each  species  is  expressed  as  a 
constancy  class  for  each  survey.  The  constancy  of  a species  is  the  percentage  of 
sample  sites  in  which  the  species  was  recorded.  For  example,  Equisetum  fluviatile 
was  recorded  from  4 dykes  out  of  1 1 sampled  in  1975,  giving  a constancy  of  36.4% 
and  constancy  class  of  2 (constancy  = 20<40%).  Table  1 is  based  on  a more  detailed 
review  of  the  survey  results  which  also  includes  distribution  maps  for  all  of  the 
species  recorded  and  copies  of  the  original  field  records  (Driscoll  1995).  The 
apparent  changes  in  the  frequencies  of  some  species,  e.g.  Berula  erecta  and  Apium 
nodiflorum,  reflect  problems  with  their  identification  rather  than  real  changes. 

The  author  briefly  visited  the  marshes  at  Oby  in  1990  and  1994.  Although  no 
attempt  was  made  to  record  the  dyke  flora  in  detail  during  either  visit,  casual 
observation  did  not  reveal  any  signs  that  the  aquatic  vegetation  was  recovering  its 
former  richness.  Many  of  the  dykes  supported  an  impoverished  flora  and  contained 
large  amounts  of  filamentous  alga  and  Enteromorpha  sp. 


IDiscussion 

Research  carried  out  in  Broadland  during  the  1970s  and  1980s  indicated  that  the 
techniques  used  to  manage  the  dykes  and  adjacent  marshes  were  important  factors  in 
determining  the  diversity  and  species  composition  of  the  dyke  vegetation.  The 
dykes  and  grazing  marshes  at  Oby  had  been  managed  in  a traditional  manner  for 
many  years.  The  dykes  supported  species-rich  freshwater  vegetation  and  as  there  had 
been  no  obvious  change  in  the  dyke  flora  since  the  late  19th  century  it  was 
i assumed  that  the  management  practices  that  were  being  followed  were  not  harmful 
to  the  dyke  vegetation  (in  fact  they  were  probably  beneficial). 

The  value  of  the  dyke  flora  and  fauna  at  Oby  and  the  importance  of  appropriate 
management  were  recognised  by  the  Broads  Authority,  who  entered  into  a 
management  agreement  with  the  landowners.  More  recently  the  marshes  were 
covered  by  a similar  agreement  within  the  Broads  ESA.  These  measures  may  have 
helped  to  ensure  that  traditional  management  would  continue,  but  failed  to  protect 
the  dyke  vegetation. 

Between  1980  and  1988  the  vegetation  in  the  dykes  at  Oby  changed  dramatically. 
The  species-rich  meso-eutrophic  communities  that  had  made  the  dykes  so  attractive 
were  replaced  by  species-poor  eutrophic  communities.  These  changes  in  the 
vegetation  may  have  been  caused  by  a change  in  the  quality  of  the  water  in  the 
dykes,  possibly  an  increase  in  plant  nutrient  levels.  The  cause  of  such  a change  in 
water  chemistry  was  not  immediately  apparent. 


There  was  no  indication  that  the  traditional  management  practices  that  had  been 
followed  for  so  many  years  had  significantly  changed.  In  any  case  such  changes 
would  not  have  been  allowed  under  the  ESA  management  agreement. 

A major  flood  of  saline  water  could  have  caused  a temporary  change  in  the  dyke 
vegetation.  However,  although  there  was  evidence  that  river  water  was  seeping 
through  the  river  banks  and  into  the  dykes,  there  was  no  sign  of  flooding.  The 
changes  also  seemed  to  be  more  more  less  permanent. 

The  deterioration  in  the  dyke  vegetation  at  Oby  was  not  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
Nineteen  areas  of  marshland  were  studied  in  the  Thume,  Bure  and  Yare  valleys. 
Between  the  early  1970s  and  the  late  1980s  species-rich  mesotrophic  and  meso- 
eutrophic  vegetation  was  replaced  by  species-poor  eutrophic  vegetation  in  eight  of 
these  areas:  Potter  Heigham,  Ludham,  Martham,  Repps  with  Bastwick,  Thume, 
Oby,  Upton  and  Limpenhoe  (Doarks  & Driscoll  in  press).  In  view  of  the  uniform 
pattern  of  vegetation  change,  it  seemed  more  likely  that  these  changes  in  water 
quality  had  a single  cause,  rather  than  a number  of  causes  acting  in  different  areas  of 
marshland,  but  all  having  the  same  effect. 

The  ESA  management  prescriptions  apply  to  the  grazing  marshes  and  associated 
dykes  within  the  ESA.  They  do  not  apply  to  the  surrounding  higher  land,  which 
lies  outside  the  ESA.  Much  of  this  higher  land  is  intensively  farmed  and  is  used  for 
arable  production.  It  is  possible  that  poor  quality  water  draining  from  the 
surrounding  farmland  entered  the  dyke  network  at  Oby  (and  the  other  areas  effected) 
and  caused  the  changes  in  the  dyke  vegetation.  This  would  have  occured  in  spite  of 
the  traditional  management  of  the  dykes  and  marshes  within  the  ESA. 

A suitably  designed  programme  of  water  analysis  could  determine  whether 
agricultural  run-off  had  any  role  in  causing  the  widespread  deterioration  of  the  dyke 
vegetation  in  Broadland.  If  run-off  turned  out  to  be  responsible  for  the  changes  in 
the  dyke  flora,  then  curing  the  problem  would  be  far  more  difficult  than  identifying 
the  cause. 
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THE  INVERTEBRATE  FAUNA  OF  THE  LOWER  REACHES  OF  THE  RIVER 

BURE 

R.  J.  Driscoll 

Castle  Museum,  Norwich,  NR1  3JU 


Introduction 

In  1976  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  (NCC)  employed  the  author  to  carry  out  a i 
biological  survey  of  the  tidal  reaches  of  the  River  Bure  and  River  Yare  and  some  of 
the  broads  associated  with  the  River  Yare.  The  study  consisted  of  two  parts:  a 
survey  of  the  contemporary  distribution  of  the  aquatic  fauna  and  flora,  carried  out 
between  January  and  March  1977,  and  a review  of  published  and  unpublished 
records.  The  results  of  the  survey  were  included  in  three  unpublished  reports 
(Driscoll  1980,  1982,  1992a), 

Driscoll  resurveyed  the  River  Bure  and  River  Yare  in  March  and  April  1982  to 
monitor  any  changes  in  the  aquatic  fauna  and  flora  that  had  taken  place  since  1977 
(Driscoll  1985). 

A review  of  invertebrate  records  from  the  River  Yare  has  already  been  published 
(Driscoll  & Waterford  1993).  This  paper  summarizes  the  invertebrate  records  from 
the  River  Bure  collected  during  the  1977  and  1982  surveys  along  with  other, 
mainly  older,  records  from  other  sources.  It  has  a similar  layout  to  the  River  Yare 
paper  to  make  comparison  of  the  results  easier.  The  original  unpublished  reports 
should  be  consulted  for  more  information. 


Methods  (1977  and  1982  surveys) 

The  1977  and  1982  surveys  used  the  same  sampling  technique.  Sampling  was 
carried  out  from  an  inflatable  dinghy  or  from  the  river  bank  and  a hand  net  was  used 
to  scrape  any  piling  present  and  catch  any  invertebrates  disturbed  or  detached  by  the 
scraping.  The  same  net  was  used  to  sweep  through  any  marginal  vegetation  present 
or  scrape  the  margin  if  no  vegetation  was  present.  The  hand  net  was  used  in  1977 
as  a crude  trawl  to  sample  the  open  water. 

During  the  1977  survey  23  sites  were  sampled  along  the  River  Bure  between  St. 
Benet's  Abbey  and  Great  Yarmouth  Yacht  Station  (see  Table  1 and  Figure  1).  At 
each  site  samples  were  collected  from  both  margins  of  the  river  and  from  the  open 
water. 
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he  same  23  sites  were  resampled  in  1982.  However,  only  the  margins  were 
impled  as  experience  in  1977  had  shown  that  trawling  with  the  equipment 
mailable  was  not  worth  the  effort  (see  below).  Driscoll  (1980,  1985)  included  full 
stails  of  the  sample  sites  and  sampling  techniques  used. 

able  1.  Sample  sites  studied  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  River  Bure  in  1977 
nd  1982. 


Site 

No. 

Locality 

Grid  Ref. 

Distance  from 
mouth  of 
R.  Yare  (Km.) 

Habitats 

B 3 

Near  St.  Benet's  Abbey 

TG  377158 

30.7 

PR 

B 14 

Near  St.  Benet's  Abbey 

TG  388153 

29.1 

P E 

B 8 

Near  Thume  Mouth 

TG  394150 

28.3 

PR 

B 2 

Near  Thume  Mouth 

TG  400151 

27.5 

PR 

B 7 

Near  Upton 

TG  404141 

26.5 

PR 

B 6 

Near  Upton 

TG  409137 

25.8 

PR 

B 1 

Near  Upton 

TG  409132 

25.2 

PR 

B 15 

Near  Acle  Bridge 

TG  408117 

23.7 

PR 

B 5 

Near  Acle  Bridge 

TG  415115 

22.9 

PR 

B 17 

Near  Mouth  of  Muckfleet 

TG  421104 

20.7 

PR 

B 16 

Stokesby 

TG  431104 

19.5 

P E 

B 4 

Near  Stracey  Arms  P.H. 

TG  440090 

17.5 

PR 

B 18 

Near  Herringby  Hall 

TG  450100 

15.7 

PR 

B 19 

Near  Six  Mile  House 

TG  460099 

14.6 

E 

B 20 

Near  Five  Mile  House 

TG  474099 

13.1 

P E 

B 21 

Near  Mautby  Marsh  Farm 

TG  484097 

12.1 

P E 

B 22 

Near  Mautby  Marsh  Farm 

TG  493097 

11.2 

P E 

B 23 

Near  Scaregap  Farm 

TG  496093 

10.4 

P E 

B 9 

Near  Scaregap  Farm 

TG  500090 

9.9 

P E 

B 13 

Near  Three  Mile  House 

TG  506095 

9.0 

P E 

B 10 

Near  West  Caister 

TG  511101 

8.3 

P 

B 11 

Port  of  Yarmouth  Marina 

TG  522097 

6.9 

P G 

B 12 

Gt.  Yarmouth  Yacht  Station 

TG  520085 

5.7 

P 

P = Piling  R = Reedswamp  E = Eroded  margin  G - Gabions 
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Habitats 

Five  habitats  were  recognised  and  sampled  during  the  1977  survey: 


• Piling 

• Gabions 

• Reedswamp 

• Eroded  margin 

• Open  water 


made  of  steel  (mostly),  concrete  or  wood, 
wire  mesh  baskets  filled  with  stones,  used  in  place  of  piling 
mainly  Phragmites  australis  (Cav.)  Trin.  ex  Steudel,  but  with 
Glyceria  maxima  (Hartm.)  Holmberg,  Car  ex  spp.  etc  present, 
vertical  or  steeply  sloping  mud  where  the  rond  was  being  eroded,  i 


As  trawling  at  23  sample  sites  in  1977  produced  only  a single  record  of  Chaoborus  x 
crystallinus  (Deg.),  no  attempt  was  made  to  sample  the  open  water  in  1982. 


Other  sources  of  records 

When  the  NCC  study  started  in  1976  it  was  known  that  little  systematic  work  on 
the  fauna  of  the  River  Bure  had  been  carried  out  since  R.  Gurney’s  pioneering 
studies  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  Although  with  the  resources 
available  a comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  to  trace  biological  records  from 
the  river  was  impossible,  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists' 
Society  was  thoroughly  searched  and  a number  of  other  references  traced. 

The  NCC  files  and  the  collections  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  London  and  in 
the  Natural  History  Department,  Castle  Museum,  Norwich  were  searched  and 
produced  several  records.  The  Anglian  Water  Authority  (AW A)  provided  records  I 
from  their  biological  monitoring  programme  for  the  period  1976-1977.  Driscoll 
(1982)  included  details  of  the  sources  of  all  of  the  biological  records  traced  during 
the  desk  study. 


Changes  in  the  Invertebrate  Fauna 

The  review  of  published  and  unpublished  records  that  formed  part  of  the  1976/7 
study  used  two  date  classes:  pre-1961  (older  records)  and  1961-1977  (excluding 
records  from  the  NCC  survey).  The  desk  study  produced  records  of  89  aquatic 
invertebrate  taxa  from  the  River  Bure.  There  were  records  of  81  taxa  for  the  period 
up  to  and  including  1929,  and  of  14  taxa  for  the  period  1961-1977,  with  no  records 
for  the  intervening  years. 

Most  of  the  pre-1929  records  were  collected  by  R.  Gurney  during  his  research  into 
the  aquatic  invertebrate  fauna  of  the  Broadland  rivers.  Gurney  was  particularly 
interested  in  Crustacea  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of  his  records 
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/ere  of  crustaceans  (72  species).  Unfortunately  he  was  not  interested  in  insects  and 
lere  are  no  insect  records  from  this  period.  The  1961-1977  records  included  a 
ingle  species  of  gastropod,  a single  oligochaete,  several  crustaceans  (9  taxa)  and  a 
sw  insects  (3  taxa). 

^ total  of  32  invertebrate  taxa  was  recorded  during  the  1977  NCC  survey, 
onsisting  mainly  of  crustaceans  (14  taxa)  and  insects  (11  taxa).  In  1982  25  taxa 
vere  recorded,  again  mainly  crustaceans  (15  taxa)  and  insects  (7  taxa).  Of  these  25 
axa,  18  had  been  recorded  in  1977. 


nvertebrate  Faunas  of  Different  Habitats 

n both  1977  and  1982  the  number  of  invertebrate  taxa  recorded  from  piling  was 
ligher  than  the  number  recorded  from  reedswamp  or  eroded  margin.  Several  taxa 
vere  only  found  on  piling,  e.g.  barnacles.  The  piling  communities  found  along  the 
*iver  Yare  and  River  Bure  have  been  described  elsewhere  (Driscoll  1992b).  Figure 
> shows  the  extent  of  piling  along  the  River  Bure  in  1977. 


'Salinity  and  its  Effect  on  the  Invertebrate  Fauna 

rhe  River  Bure  is  tidal  as  far  upstream  as  Coltishall.  The  physical  effect  of  the 
ides  (the  rise  and  fall)  extends  further  upstream  than  the  chemical  effect  (the 
.salinity  changes).  Salinity  at  Great  Yarmouth  Yacht  Station  vanes  according  to  the 
state  of  the  tide,  but  is  generally  high.  The  tidal  effect  decreases  upstream  and  at 
j I Homing  the  river  is  essentially  fresh,  although  abnormal  tides  can  temporarily  raise 
the  salinity. 

The  invertebrate  fauna  of  the  river  consisted  of  freshwater  species,  brackish-water 
species,  and  species  that  can  tolerate  a wide  range  of  salinities.  The  few  freshwater 
species  that  were  found  were  all  insects  and  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them  may  not 
have  been  resident  in  the  river. 

The  brackish-water  fauna  consisted  mainly  of  crustaceans  including:  Cordylophora 
lacustris  Allman,  Conopeum  reticulum  (L.),  Balanus  improvisus  Darwin, 
Elminius  modestus  Darwin,  Semibalanus  balanoides  (L.),  Neomysis  integer 
(Leach),  Corophium  spp.,  Gammarus  spp.,  Leptocheirus  pilosus  Zaddach, 
(, Cyathura  carinata  (Kroyer),  Idotea  linearis  (L.),  Sphaeroma  spp.,  Heterotanais 
orstedi  (Kroyer)  and  Palaemonetes  varians  (Leach).  Most  of  these  species  were 
ifound  all  along  the  stretch  of  river  surveyed.  E.  modestus,  S.  balanoides  and  /. 
linearis  were  only  found  in  the  downstream  part  of  the  river,  where  the  salinity  is 
generally  higher  and  the  tidal  influence  more  pronounced. 
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Table  2. 


Aquatic  invertebrates  recorded  from  the  River  Bure  between  Ant  Mouth  and  Great  Yarmouth  Yacht  Station,  up  to  1982 
(habitat  indicated  where  known1). 


Taxa 


Date? 

-1961  1961-77  1977  1982 


Phylum  Protozoa 
Noctluca  miliaris 

Phylum  Coelenterata 

Cordylophora  lacustris  Allman 

Class  Rotifera 

Conchilus  votvox 

Phylum  Ctenophora 
Hormiphora  sp. 

Phylum  Ectoprocta 

Conopeum  reticulum  (L.) 

Electro  crustulento  (Pallas) 
Unidentifiable 

Class  Gastropoda 

Assiminea  grayana  Fleming 
Lymnaea  auricularia  (L.) 
Polamopyrgus  jenkmsi  (Smith) 
Viviparus  conlectus  (Millet) 

Class  Bivalvia 

Anodonta  cygnea  (L.) 

Class  Polychaeta 

Nereis  diversicolor  MOIL 

Class  Oligochaeta 

Family  Lumbriculidae  (Unidentified) 
Family  Naididae  (Unidentified) 
Family  Tubificidae  (Unidentified) 

Order  Cladocera 

Aero  perns  harpae  Baird 
Alona  ajffinis  Leydig 
Alona  quadrangulularis  (Mull) 
Alona  rectonqula  Sars 
Bosmina  longirostris  (Mull.) 
Ceriodaphnia  pulchella  Sars 
Ceriodaphnis  quadranguta  (MQ11.) 
Chydorus  ovalis  Kurz 
Chydorus  sphaericus  (M01I.) 
Daphnia  longispina  (De  Geer) 
Diaphanosoma  brachyurum  Lieven 
Eurycercus  lamellatus  (Miill.) 
Ilyocryptus  agilis  Kurz 
Pleuroxus  aduncus  (Jurine) 
Pleuroxus  trigonellus  (Mail.) 
Scapholeberis  mucronata  (Mall.) 

Si  da  cryslallina  (Mali.) 

Simocephalus  vetulus  (Mall.) 
Unidentified 

Subclass  Copepoda 

Acartia  discaudata  Giesb. 

Acartia  longlremis  (Lilljeborg) 
Altcutha  purpurocincta  Norman 


7 

7 PR  PR 

7 

7 


R 

(Ry 

p 


7 

7 

7 


7 PR  PRE 


7 


7 


P PR 

PR 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 P 

7 

a? 

7 
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Taxa 


-1961 


Dale* 

1961-77  1977 


1982 


Caligus  rapax  Mil  ne-Ed  wards  ? 

Centropages  hamalus  (Lilljeborg)  7 

Centropages  rvpicus  KrOyer  7 

Cyclopina  norvegica  Bock  7 

Cyclops  hyahnus  (Rehbcrg)  7 

Cyclops  leuckarti  (Claus)  7 

Cyclops  agilis  (Koch,  Sars)  7 

Cyclops  serrulatus  agg.  7 

Cyclops  vicinus  Uljanin  ? 

Cyclops  viridis  (Jurinc)  7 

Diaptomus  gracilis  Sars  7 

Diaplomus  vulgaris  Schrneil  7 

Ectinosoma  sp.  ? 

Eurytemora  ajjinis  (Poppe)  7 

Eurytemora  velox  (Lilljeborg)  7 

Euterpina  acutifrons  (Dana) 

Laophonte  littoralis  T.  and  S.  Scott  7 

Laophante  mohammed  Blanchard  and  Richard  7 

Mesochra  aestuarii  Gurney  7 

Nannopus  palustris  Brady  ? 

Nitocra  spinipes  Boeck  7 

Paracalanus  parvus  (Claus)  7 

Parapontella  brevicomis  (Lubbock)  7 

Peltidium  deprtssum  ? 

Stenhelia  hispida  Brady  7 

Tachidius  brevicomis  Lilljeborg 
Tachidius  littoralis  Poppe  7 

Temora  longicomis  (Mull.)  7 


Thersitina  gasterostei  Pagenstechcr 


Unidentified 

Subclass  Ostracoda 
Cytheridea  torosa 
Loxoconcha  viridis 

Notodromas  monacha  7 

Subclass  Cimpedia 

Balanus  improvisus  Darwin  P 

Elminius  modestus  Darwin 


Semibalanus  balanoides  (L.) 
Order  Mysidacea 


Praunus  flexuosus  (Mill.) 

Mesopodopsis  slabberi  (van  Beneden) 

Neomysis  integer  (Leach)  7 

Order  Amphipoda 

Corophium  lacustre  VanhOffen 

Corophium  nwltisetosum  Stock  7 


Corophium  volutalor  (Pallas) 
Gammarus  duebeni  Lilljeborg 

Gammarus  zaddachi  Sexton 
Leptocheirus  pilosus  Zaddach 
Mehta  pellucida  Sars 

Order  Isopoda 

Cyathura  carinata  (KrOyer) 
ldotea  chelipes  (Pallas) 
ldotea  linearis  (L.) 


F 

7 PR  PR 


7 PRE  P 

P P 

P 

PRE  PE 

(7y  p pe 

PR  PE 

X 

X PR  PRE 

7 PRE  PRE 

P P 

7 PE 


P 
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Date3 

Taxa 

-1961 

1961-77 

1977 

1982 

Paragnathia  formica  (Hesse) 

7 

Sphaeroma  hooken  Leach 

PR 

PRE 

Sphaeroma  rugicauda  Leach 

7 

X 

PR 

PE 

Sphaeroma  serratum  (Fabncius) 

(?)> 

Order  Tanaidacea 

Heteroianais  oersiedi  (Kroyer) 

7 

PRE 

P 

Order  Dccapoda 

Caranus  maenas  (L.) 

7 

Crangoa  crangon  (L.) 

7 

Palaemon  elegans  Ratke 

7 

Palaemon  longirostris  (Milne-Ed wards) 

7 

Palaemoneles  vanans  (Leach) 

7 

X 

PR 

Order  Ephemeroptera 

Cloeon  dipterum  (L.) 

7 

R 

Order  Hemiplera 

Callicorixa  praeusta  (Fieber) 

P 

PR 

Hesperocorixa  linnet  (Fieber) 

PR 

Notonecta  glauca  L. 

P 

Sigara  dorsalis  (Leach) 

PR 

RE 

Sigara  fallen 1 (Fieber) 

PR 

Sigara  fossarum  (Leach) 

R 

Sigara  nigrolineata  (Fieber) 

P 

Sigara  stagnalis  (Leach) 

P 

Order  Trichoptera 

Limnephilus  affinis  Cunis 

R 

Family  Limnephilidae  (Unidentified) 

7 

Order  Diptera 

Chaoborus  crystal linus  (Deg.) 

PO 

Chironomus  plumosus  (L.) 

or 

Family  Chironomidae  (Unidentified) 

7 

PRE 

PRE 

Order  Coleoptera 

Hydroporus  lineal  us  (Fab.) 

R 

Hyphydrus  oval  us  (L.) 

R 

Potamonectes  depressus  ssp.  elegans  Panzer 

P 

Subphylum  Tunicata 

Oikopleura  dioica  Fol 

7 

Number  of  taxa  recorded 

81 

14 

32 

25 

Total  number  of  taxa 

110 

P 

Piling 

-1961 

Pre  1961,  various  sources 

R 

Rcedswamp 

1961-77 

Various  sources,  excluding  Nature  Conservancy 

E 

Eroded  margin 

Council  survey 

O 

Open  water 

1977 

Nature  Conservancy  Council  survey,  1977 

X 

Pool  on  river  bank 

1982 

R.  J.  Driscoll  survey,  1982 

F 

Taken  from  fish 

7 

Habitat  not  recorded 

( ) Identification  uncertain 
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e only  mollusc  recorded,  Potamopygus  jenkinsi  (Smith),  is  a species  that  can 
erate  a very  wide  range  of  salinities. 

jure  1.  Map  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  River  Bure  showing  sample  sites  studied 
the  author,  1976  and  1982. 


gure  2.  Map  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  River  Bure  showing  the  extent  of  piling 
VI. 
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f 


Figure  3 shows  the  distributions  of  three  species,  based  on  records  from  1977  an 
1982.  The  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  B.  improvisus  and  G.  zaddachi  in  th 
River  Bure  can  be  compared  with  those  for  the  River  Yare  in  Driscoll  & Waterfor 
(1993). 


Gammarus  zaddachi  Sexton 


Balanus  improvisus  Darwin 


Elminius  modestus  Darwin 
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iotes  on  Individual  Taxa  Recorded  by  the  Author  in  1977  and  1982 
k 'hylum  Coelenterata 

d ’ ordylophora  lacustris  Allman  Wideley  distributed  on  piling  between  the  mouth  of 
le  River  Ant  and  Mautby  Marsh  Farm  in  1977  and  found  attached  to  reed  stems  at 
single  sample  site  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ant.  Widely  distributed  on  piling 
etween  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ant  and  Three  Mile  House  in  1982  and  found 
ttached  to  reed  stems  near  Thume  Mouth. 

'hylum  Ectoprocta  (Bryozoa) 

’ onopeum  reticulum  (L.)  On  a rhizome  found  floating  in  the  river  near  Thume 
/louth  in  1977. 

■ lectra  crustulenta  (Pallas)?  (Identification  uncertain)  On  rhizomes  found  floating  in 
tie  river  near  Thume  Mouth  and  near  Upton  in  1977. 

Jnidentified  material  (Material  that  did  not  match  published  desciptions)  On  piling 
tear  Mautby  Marsh  Farm  in  1977. 

^lass  Gastropoda 

'otamopyrgus  jenkinsi  (Smith)  At  the  majority  of  sample  sites  between  the  mouth 
>f  the  River  Ant  and  Stokesby,  although  usually  present  in  small  numbers,  in 
977.  At  several  sample  sites  between  St.  Benet's  Abbey  and  the  Stracey  Arms  P. 
1.  in  1982. 

?lass  Oligochaeta 

I Family  Naididae  (Unidentified)  Widely  distributed  on  piling  between  the  mouth  of 
* he  River  Ant  and  Mautby  Marsh  Farm  in  1977.  At  most  sample  sites  between 
Jpton  and  the  Stracey  Arms  P.  H.  and  near  Five  Mile  House  in  1982. 

Family  Tubificidae  (Unidentified)  Near  the  Stracey  Arms  P.  H.  and  near 
ierringby  Hall  in  1977. 

Order  Cladocera  (Unidentified) 

Wear  Herringby  Hall  and  near  Five  Mile  House  in  1977. 

' subclass  Copepoda  (Unidentified) 

Wear  Thume  Mouth,  near  Five  Mile  House  and  near  Scaregap  Farm  in  1977.  At 
nost  sample  sites  between  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ant  and  Upton  in  1982. 

Ssubclass  Cirripedia 

Salanus  improvisus  Darwin  Widely  distributed  and  abundant  on  piling  between  the 
nouth  of  the  River  Ant  and  Great  Yarmouth  Yacht  Station  (at  20  of  the  22  sample 
>ites  at  which  piling  was  present)  in  1977.  On  piling  at  all  of  the  19  sample  sites 
where  piling  was  present  between  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ant  and  Three  Mile 
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House  in  1982. 

Elminius  modestus  Darwin  This  Australasian  species  was  not  recorded  in  Brit 
until  1945  (Rainbow,  1984)  and  so  was  not  found  by  earlier  workers 
Unfortunately,  virtually  no  work  was  carried  out  on  the  fauna  of  the  lower  reachc 
of  the  Broadland  rivers  between  1945  and  1976,  when  the  NCC  survey  started, 
lack  of  recording  means  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  E.  modestus  colonise 
the  River  Bure.  On  piling  at  all  sample  sites  from  Great  Yarmouth  Yacht  Static 
upstream  as  far  as  Three  Mile  House  in  1977.  On  piling  near  West  Caister  and  ajjj 
the  Port  of  Yarmouth  Marina  in  1982. 

Semibalanus  balanoides  (L.)  On  piling  at  Great  Yarmouth  Yacht  Station  in  1982.' 


Order  Mysidacea 

Neomysis  integer  (Leach)  Near  Thurne  Mouth  and  from  several  sample  sites 
between  Five  Mile  House  and  Great  Yarmouth  Yacht  Station  in  1977.  Near  Si> 
Mile  House  and  near  Scaregap  Farm  in  1982. 


Order  Amphipoda 

Corophium  lacustre  Vanhoffen  On  piling  at  several  sample  sites  between  th< 
mouth  of  the  River  Ant  and  the  mouth  of  the  Muckfleet  and  near  Mautby  Marshi 
Farm  in  1977.  Widely  distributed  (mainly  on  piling)  between  Thurne  Mouth  andi 
Scaregap  Farm  in  1982. 

Corophium  multisetosum  Stock  At  several  sites  (usually  on  piling)  between 
Thurne  Mouth  and  Scaregap  Farm  in  1977.  Near  Acle  Bridge  and  near  Three  Mile 
House  in  1982. 

Gammarus  duebeni  Lilljeborg  At  a few  sample  sites  between  St.  Benet's  Abbey  and 
Five  Mile  House  in  1977.  At  several  sample  sites  between  St.  Benet's  Abbey  and 
Five  Mile  House  in  1982. 

Gammarus  zaddachi  Sexton  Widely  distributed  between  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ant 
and  Great  Yarmouth  Yacht  Station  (at  20  out  of  23  sample  sites),  and  often  present 
in  large  numbers,  in  1977.  Widely  distributed  between  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ant 
and  the  Port  of  Yarmouth  Marina  (at  15  out  of  22  sample  sites)  in  1982. 
Leptocheirus  pilosus  Zaddach  In  small  numbers  on  piling  at  a few  sample  sites 
between  Stokesby  and  Scaregap  Farm  in  1977.  On  piling  near  Three  Mile  House  in 
1982. 


Order  Isopoda 

Cyathura  carinata  (Kroyer)  Near  Six  Mile  House  and  near  Mautby  Marsh  Farm 
(two  sample  sites)  in  1982. 

Idotea  linearis  (L.)  On  piling  at  Great  Yarmouth  Yacht  Station  in  1982. 
Sphaeroma  hookeri  Leach  In  small  numbers  at  several  sample  sites  between  Upton 
and  Mautby  Marsh  Farm  in  1977.  At  a few  sample  sites  between  the  blocked  off 
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nouth  of  the  Muckfleet  and  Scaregap  Farm  in  1982. 

fyhaeroma  rugicauda  Leach  A few  specimens  near  Thume  Mouth  and  near  Upton 
n 1977.  Near  Mautby  Marsh  Farm,  near  Scaregap  Farm  and  near  Three  Mile 
House  in  1982. 

!d|  Order  Tanaidacea 

Ml  Heterotanais  oerstedi  (Kroyer)  In  1903  R.  Gurney  recorded  a tanaid  from  the  River 
ai  I Bure  at  Six  Mile  House  that  he  could  not  identify  (Gurney  1904).  It  was  later 
described  as  a new  species  Heterotanais  gurney i by  Norman  (1906).  The  females  of 
2 H.  oerstedi  and  H.  gurneyi  were  indistinguishable  whereas  the  males  differed  in  the 
shape  of  their  chelipeds.  It  is  now  known  that  there  is  a single  species,  H.  oerstedi, 

I that  has  a very  complex  life  history  involving  two  forms  of  male  (Holdich  and 
es  j Jones  1983).  At  the  majority  of  sample  sites  between  Upton  and  Scaregap  Farm, 
ix  (|  usually  from  piling  and  often  present  in  very  large  numbers,  in  1977.  On  piling  at 
several  sample  sites  between  Acle  Bridge  and  Three  Mile  House  in  1982.  Only 
females  were  collected  in  both  years. 

ie  ( Order  Decapoda 

ill  Palaemonetes  varians  (Leach)  At  several  sample  sites  between  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Ant  and  West  Caister  in  1977. 

n (Order  Ephemeroptera 

|e  iCloeon  dipterum  (L.)  Larvae  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muckfleet  in  1977. 
d (Order  Hemiptera 

d . Callicorixa  praeusta  (Fieber)  At  several  sites  between  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ant 
| and  West  Caister  in  1977.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ant,  near  the  blocked  off 
„ i mouth  of  the  Muckfleet  and  near  the  Stracey  Arms  P.  H.  in  1982. 
il  Hesperocorixa  linnei  (Fieber)  Near  Upton  and  near  Acle  Bridge  in  1977. 

( Notonecta  glauca  L.  A single  specimen  from  a cavity  behind  piling  near  Upton  in 

1977.  o „ 

s Sigara  dorsalis  (Leach)  Near  Acle  and  near  West  Caister  in  1977.  Near  St.  Benets 

, j Abbey,  near  Upton  and  near  the  blocked  off  mouth  of  the  Muckfleet  in  1982. 

Sigara  falleni  (Fieber)  Near  Acle  Bridge  and  near  Herringby  Hall  in  1982. 

Sigara  fossarum  (Leach)  Near  Acle  Bridge  in  1982. 

Sigara  nigrolineata  (Fieber)  Near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ant  and  near  the  blocked 
off  mouth  of  the  Muckfleet  in  1982. 

Sigara  stagnalis  (Leach)  Near  Scaregap  Farm  and  at  the  Port  of  Yarmouth  Marina 
in  1977. 
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Order  Trichoptera 

Limnephilus  affinis  Curtis  A single  larva  near  the  blocked  off  mouth  of  the 
Muckfleet  in  1982. 

Order  Diptera 

Chaoborus  crystallinus  (Deg.)  Near  the  Stracey  Arms  P.  H.  and  near  Five  Mile 
House  in  1977. 

Family  Chironomidae  (Unidentified)  Larvae  at  several  sample  sites  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Muckfleet  and  Five  Mile  House  in  1977  and  at  several  sample  sites 
between  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ant  and  Mautby  Marsh  Farm  in  1982. 

Order  Coleoptera 

Hydroporus  lineatus  (Fab.)  A few  specimens  near  Acle  Bridge  in  1977. 

Hyphydrus  ovatus  (L.)  A single  specimen  near  Acle  Bridge  in  1977. 

Potamonectes  depressus  ssp.  elegans  (Panzer)  A single  specimen  near  St.  Benet's 
Abbey  in  1977. 


Taxa  Recorded  from  the  River  Bure  but  not  seen  by  the  Author  in 
1977  or  1982 

Several  taxa  that  have  been  recorded  from  the  River  Bure  were  not  found  during  the 
1977  and  1982  surveys.  In  some  cases  the  lack  of  recent  records  may  simply  be 
due  to  uncommon  species  being  overlooked.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  original 
records  were  misidentifications  (taxa  that  were  definitely  misidentified  have  not 
been  included  in  this  report).  R.  Gurney  carried  out  a systematic  survey  of  the 
Crustacea  (and  other  aquatic  invertebrates  other  than  insects)  of  the  Broadland  rivers 
during  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  Gurney  accumulated  records  over  a 
number  of  years  and  during  this  time  recorded  several  marine  or  estuarine  species 
that  were  occasionally  carried  up  the  rivers  by  surge  tides.  These  species  were  not 
part  of  the  usual  river  fauna  and  were  not  found  during  recent  surveys.  The 
disappearence  of  a few  species  was  almost  certainly  due  to  changes  in  water  quality 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  twentieth  century. 

Phylum  Protozoa  and  Class  Rotifera 
Both  of  these  groups  are  easily  overlooked. 

Phylum  Ctenophora 

Hormiphora  sp.  A marine  genus  that  would  only  be  expected  during  periods  of 
unusually  high  salinity. 
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Hass  Gastropoda  and  Class  Bivalvia 

[ ssiminea  grayana  Fleming,  Lymnaea  auricularia  (L .),Viviparus  contectus 
Millet), 

\nodonta  cygnea  (L.)  The  River  Bure  used  to  support  more  species  of  mollusc  than 
vere  found  during  the  recent  surveys.  Dead  shells  of  species  that  were  no  longer 
jresent  as  live  animals  were  found  at  a few  sample  sites.  The  loss  of  species  has 
jrobably  been  caused  by  a decline  in  water  quality  and/or  an  increase  in  salinity. 

Class  Polychaeta 

Nereis  diversicolor  Mull.  A species  that  would  only  be  expected  during  periods  of 
unusually  high  salinity. 

Order  Cladocera,  Subclass  Copepoda  and  Subclass  Ostracoda 
Virtually  all  of  the  Cladocera,  Copepoda  and  Ostracoda  records  from  the  River  Bure 
were  collected  by  R.  Gurney.  Thersitina  gasterostei  Pagenstecher  is  a parasite  on 
the  three-spined  stickleback.  The  distribution  of  T.  gasterostei  in  Broadland  was 
studied  in  1969  (Walkey  et  al  1970).  Apart  from  this  survey,  recent  workers  have 
not  identified  the  small  crustaceans  they  have  collected. 

I ( Order  Mysidacea 

Praunus  flexuosus  (Mull.),  Mesopodopsis  slabberi  (van  Beneden).  These  species 
.would  only  be  expected  during  periods  of  unusually  high  salinity.  The  only  recent 
records  of  mysids  are  of  N.  integer. 

Order  Amphipoda 

Corophium  volutator  (Pallas)  Melita  pellucida  Sars 

< Order  Isopoda  . 

Idotea  chelipes  (Pallas)  Although  there  are  no  recent  records  of  this  species  from  the 

River  Bure  it  was  recorded  from  dykes  draining  nearby  marshland  during  the  1970s 
(Driscoll  1976). 

Paragnathia  formica  (Hesse)  There  are  no  recent  records  of  this  species  from  the 
River  Bure,  despite  careful  searching.  However,  it  was  found  in  the  River  Yare  in 
1989  (Driscoll  & Waterford  1993). 

Sphaeroma  serratum  (Fabricius)  Gurney  suggested  that  his  record  of  S.  serratum 
might  have  been  based  on  a misidentification. 

Order  Decapoda 

Carcinus  maenas  (L .),Crangon  crangon  (L.)falaemon  elegans  Ratke,  Palaemon 
longirostris  (Milne-Edwards)  These  marine  species  would  only  be.  expected  during 
periods  of  unusually  high  salinity. 
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Subphylum  Tunicata 
Oikopleura  dioica  Fol  A marine  species  that  would  only  be  expected  during 
periods  of  unusually  high  salinity. 


Discussion 

R.  Gurney  recorded  the  aquatic  invertebrate  fauna  of  the  River  Bure  during  the  earl) 
part  of  the  twentieth  century.  Gurney  was  interested  in  the  Crustacea  and  compile 
long  lists  of  Cladocera,  Copepoda  and  Ostracoda.  Unfortunately  he  seems  not 
have  bothered  to  record  insects.  Virtually  no  other  work  was  carried  out  on  the 
River  Bure  until  the  AWA  began  sampling  the  invertebrate  fauna  at  a few  sites  ir 
1976  and  the  NCC  survey  in  1977.  Recent  workers  have  not  identified  most  of  the 
cladocerans,  copepods  and  ostracexis  that  they  have  collected,  but  have  recorde 
insects.  These  differences  in  emphasis  make  it  difficult  to  use  the  available  records 
to  investigate  any  changes  in  the  aquatic  fauna  that  may  have  taken  place  since 
Gurney's  survey. 


Excluding  the  marine  and  estuarine  species,  most  of  the  macro-invertebrates  fount 
by  Gurney  were  also  recorded  during  the  recent  surveys.  Some  of  the  apparent 
losses  were  possibly  due  to  sampling  error,  e.g.  I.  chelipes.  The  recent  surveys 
found  several  'new'  species.  In  some  cases  these  were  relatively  recent  additions 
the  fauna,  e.g.  P.  jenkinsi  and  E.  modestus.  In  other  cases  they  were  species  that 
had  probably  been  overlooked  or  misidentified  by  Gurney,  e.g.  S.  balanoides  and  S. 
hookeri,  or  simply  not  studied  by  him  (all  of  the  insects). 


The  saline  effects  of  tides  in  the  River  Bure  are  generally  assumed  to  extend  further 
upstream  than  they  used  to  and  if  this  is  the  case  they  may  have  extended  the  range  j 
of  some  species.  Piling  is  an  important  habitat  for  many  species.  The  piling  of 
long  stretches  of  riverbank  this  century  has  created  more  of  this  habitat  and  may  i 
have  extended  the  range  of  some  species. 
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NEW  RECORDS  OF  MICROLEPIDOPTERA  FOR  NORFOLK  IN  1994 


K.  Saul 

Albion,  Burgh  Common,  Great  Yarmouth 

Generally  1994  was  a rather  variable  year  for  moths  in  Norfolk,  somewhat 
mirroring  the  pattern  of  the  weather.  The  very  warm  humid  nights  in  July  were 
balanced  by  some  very  cool  ones,  especially  in  early  June  and  again  later.  Some 
migrant  species  occurred  and  mild  weather  later  in  the  autumn  gave  some  out  of 
season  surprises.  A further  feature  was  the  large  influx  of  Silver  Y's  in  late 
summer. 

However  the  most  notable  records  of  the  year  were  among  the  microlepidoptera  and 
this  included  no  fewer  than  nine  new  species  to  add  to  the  county  list.  As  well  as 
illustrating  the  rewards  of  searching  for  these  relatively  under  recorded  insects  it 
also  provides  an  interesting  mix  of  those  species  which  may  legitimately  be  called 
"new"  as  opposed  to  merely  overlooked,  and  others  that  may  be  somewhere 
between  the  two. 

On  a visit  to  Holkham  Dunes  in  May  I collected  no  more  than  half  a dozen  old  seed 
heads  of  carline  thistle  ( Carlina  vulgaris).  Larvae  of  gelchid  moths  of  the  genus 
Metzneria  feed  un  and  pupate  in  seed  heads  of  various  specific  plants  and  I had 
already  enjoyed  success  breeding  specimens  from  knapweed  ( Centaurea  nigra)  and 
burdock  ( Arctium  lappa).  Early  in  July,  a single  example  of  Metzneria  aestivella 
emerged  from  the  thistle  heads  While  many  gelechids  are  brown  and  non-descript 
this  is  a handsome  moth  having  reddish-brown  forewings  with  the  veins  marked  in 
silvery-grey.  Although  widely  distributed  in  southern  England  there  are  currently 
only  isolated  records  elsewhere.  It  may  well  occur  at  other  sites  where  the  foodplant 
grows. 

A moth  survey  field  meeting  was  planned  for  Narborough  railway  embankment  on 
June  1 1th.  During  the  afternoon  we  looked  for  butterflies  and  also  noted  a number 
of  day-flying  moths.  Among  them  was  an  unfamiliar  plume  moth  which  I retained 
for  identification.  This  was  subsequently  confirmed  as  Leioptilus  carphodactyla 
following  examination  of  the  genitalia  by  Keith  Bland.  This  is  an  important 
extension  to  the  north  of  the  previously  known  range.  Essentially  it  is  an  insect  of 
the  southern  chalk  downs  and  its  present  occurrence  at  Narborough  suggests  a relict 
population  alongside  other  chalk  associated  species  such  as  Lace  Border  ( Scopula 
ornata)  which  has  a similar  discontiguous  distribution. 

Glyphipterix  thrasonella  is  "usually  abundant  amongst  rushes  throughout  the 
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[British  Isles"  (Heath  & Emmett  1985)  so  it  is  rather  surprising  that,  until  this 
year,  it  was  apparently  unrecorded  in  Norfolk.  Given  that  it  is  such  a common  and 
widespread  species  one  can  only  presume  that  it  has  previously  been  overlooked. 
During  June  it  was  discovered  in  both  vice-counties:  by  Paul  Cardy  at  Thompson 
Common  and  by  myself  at  Burgh  Common.  At  both  localities  it  was  present  in 
good  numbers. 


it  Chrysoesthia  drurella  is  another  widely  distributed  moth  in  England,  the  larvae 
making  blotches  in  leaves  of  Chenopodium  and  Atriplex  spp..  Despite  its  small 
size  the  imago  is  striking  , with  bright  orange  forewings  marked  in  silver  and 
black.  Paul  Cardy’s  specimen  was  found  on  Chenopodium  in  a garden  at 


Kenninghall  on  July  6th. 
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Among  several  interesting  specimens  recorded  at  Litcham  Common  in  early  July 
was  an  example  of  the  large  tineid  Morophaga  choragella , netted  in  flight  at  dusk. 
Apart  from  isolated  old  records  it  is  regarded  as  very  local  in  southern  England,  and 
thus  raises  the  question  whether  it  is  a long  standing  Norfolk  resident  or  a genuine 
newcomer.  The  larvae  are  said  to  feed  in  bracket  fungi  or  rotten  wood. 


id 
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The  end  of  July  saw  two  further  additions  to  the  county  list.  The  first  of  these  was 
Gelechia  rhombella,  taken  at  M.V.  light  by  Paul  Cardy  at  Talcolneston  on  the 
29th.  The  larvae  of  this  species  feeds  between  spun  leaves  of  apple  ( Malus  sp.)  and 
the  moth  occurs  throughout  England,  which  indicates  that  it  probably  belongs 
again  to  the  "previously  overlooked"  group. 


n i The  following  evening  our  Norfolk  Moth  Survey  field  meeting  was  at  East 
v Wretham  Heath  where  we  enjoyed  a warm  humid  thundery  night  but  fortunately 
it  little  rain.  These  conditions  also  bought  a profusion  of  moths  including  the  micro 
Elachista  biatomella,  taken  at  light  by  David  Hipperson.  A week  later  on  August 
5th,  we  secured  records  for  both  vice-counties  by  finding  it  at  Horsey  Warren.  The 

0 moth  appears  to  favour  dry  grassland  of  sandy  or  chalky  soil  and  the  larvae  feeds  on 
r glaucous  sedge  (Carexflacca). 

] I 

At  the  end  of  August  Dave  Hipperson  and  I went  searching  for  micro  larvae  at  the 
t eastern  end  of  Breydon  Water.  Some  coleophorid  cases  on  seablite  ( Suaeda 
maritima ) caught  our  attention  as  they  appeared  much  paler  than  those  of  the 

1 common  Coleophora  atrplicis  which  will  also  feed  on  that  plant.  I retained  two  or 
three  of  the  cases  and  took  them  to  Col  Emmett  who  confirmed  our  suspicions  that 
they  were  indeed  Coleophora  deviella  - another  new  record  for  Norfolk.  The  species 
is  coastal  in  south-east  England,  inhabiting  saltmarshes.  Our  Breydon  record  may 
well  be  the  most  northerly  to  date. 


Our  final  discovery  is  possibly  the  only  real  newcomer  to  the  county.  This  is  the  | 
tortrix  Epiphyas  postvittana  which  was  taken  at  M.V.  light  on  September  26th  by 
Roland  Rogers  in  his  garden  in  Norwich.  The  species  is  a native  of  Australia  and 
first  became  established  in  this  country  in  Cornwall  in  the  1930’s,  probably  as  a 
result  of  larvae  import  with  apples  from  New  Zealand.  It  has  gradually  spread  in  , 
Southern  England  and  it  was  first  recorded  from  Essex  in  1994  (A.M.  Emmett  pers.  g 
comm.)  In  Australia  it  is  a pest  species  in  apple  orchards,  but  here  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  the  larvae  feeding  on  a wide  variety  of  other  plants. 

Two  more  possible  records  await  confirmation  of  identification  while  other  good  ; 
micro  records  for  the  year  include  Archips  oporana  and  Monochroa  divisella. 
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THE  FLORA  OF  KING’S  LYNN 


R.M.  Payne  F.L.S. 

. Applegate,  Thieves  Bridge  Road,  Watlington,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk.  PE33  OHL 


1 abstract 

i three-year  survey  of  the  flora  of  inner  King's  Lynn  revealed  the  presence  of  434 
: species  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  in  a predominantly  urban  area  of  1.3  square 
i ilometres  (130  hectares).  The  flora  is  analysed  by  habitat. 


ntroduction 

e /e: ry  little  has  been  published  in  the  British  Isles  on  purely  urban  floras. 

^ )utstanding  in  this  field  is  the  Flora  of  Inner  Dublin  (Jackson  and  Skeffington, 
i 984),  and  on  a smaller  scale  the  one-year  study  of  wild  plants  found  in  a small  part 
f central  London  (Hadden,  1978)  is  a striking  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  a 
otally  built-up  urban  area.  Other  towns  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
tublications  in  recent  years  include  Reading  (Fletcher,  1972),  Sheffield  (Whiteley, 
988)  and  Lancaster  (Livermore,  1991). 

j The  intention  of  the  present  survey,  which  covered  the  three  years  1992  - 1994,  was 
o discover  what  species  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  could  survive,  at  least 
, emporarily,  in  a predominantly  urban  area  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century.  It  was 
herefore  restricted  to  the  small  inner  area  of  King's  Lynn,  and  for  the  same  reason 
, »o  attempt  was  made  to  trace  historical  records  of  the  Lynn  flora.  Of  course  the 
iefinition  of  a particular  area  as  "urban"  must  imply  a more  or  less  arbitrary 
x)undary,  but  in  Lynn  we  are  fortunate  in  that  the  limits  of  the  medieval  town  are 
lot  only  known  but  are  still  in  great  part  visible  on  the  ground,  in  the  shape  of 
1 xmndary  ditches  and  banks,  interspersed  in  places  with  surviving  lengths  of  old 
v alls,  so  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  area  of  medieval  Lynn  as  the  basis  for  the 
^ora  - with  the  minor  exceptions  indicated  below. 

I in  modem  terms  the  area  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the  tidal  rivers 
3reat  Ouse  and  Nar  (the  latter  known  in  this  lowest  reach  as  Friars  Fleet),  and 
dience  from  the  16th  century  South  Gate  by  the  former  course  of  the  river  Esk, 
Thomas  Street,  Guanock  Terrace,  Windsor  Terrace,  Seven  Sisters  Walk,  the 
i eastward  loop  of  the  Gaywood  River,  Lynn  railway  station,  the  ditch  just  east  of 
Wyatt  Street  and  Kettlewell  Lane,  the  footpath  across  the  disused  docks  railway 
i track  to  the  Long  Pond,  Loke  Road  and  the  Docks  (including  Fisher  Fleet).  Part  of 
1 the  ground  around  the  Bentinck  Dock  lies  just  outside  the  old  limits  of  the  town, 
but  it  was  impracticable  to  exclude  this  small  area  from  the  survey.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  area  of  similar  size  north  of  Loke  Road  is  shown  on  the  early  maps  as 
lying  within  the  medieval  enceinte,  though  apparendy  remaining  undeveloped  as 
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late  as  1797  (Barringer,  1989).  This  area  is  currently  largely  inaccessible  so  I hac 
little  option  but  to  exclude  it  from  the  Flora. 


The  total  area  covered  is  some  1.3  square  kilometres  (after  deducting  the  water  are 
of  the  Docks). 


By  definition,  the  greater  part  of  the  survey  area  has  long  been  built  up,  consisting 
now  of  urban  streets,  pedestrian  precincts,  small  houses  and  light  industry 
premises.  But  with  the  continuous  cycle  of  demolitions  and  re-development  whichfl 
seems  to  be  inseparable  from  modem  town  life  there  were  always  numerous  mainlytai 
small  areas  of  waste  ground  present  throughout  the  period  of  the  survey.  Al 
surprising  number  of  fragments  of  old  stone  and  brick  walls  survive  from  past]  : 
centuries.  There  are  short  stretches  of  largely  disused  railway  track,  and  the  bankssd 
of  the  Great  Ouse  and  Nar,  though  far  from  their  original  condition,  still  provide  in  i 
places  a maritime  habitat  which  of  course  would  not  be  present  in  most  British  d 
provincial  towns.  A large  area  of  former  common  land  was  converted  to  a 
municipal  recreation  ground,  now  known  as  The  Walks,  in  the  early  part  of  the 


19th  century,  and  smaller  areas  of  municipal  and  private  gardens  afford  habitats  for  ;ji 


weeds.  The  Docks,  of  which  some  30  hectares  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
town  are  within  the  survey  area,  are  dealt  with  later  in  this  paper. 


For  survey  purposes  the  total  area  was  divided  into  126  recording  units  (referred  to 
below  as  "localities"),  based  primarily  on  streets  or  groups  of  streets,  though  the  I 
Docks,  the  railway  tracks  and  the  large  recreation  area  (The  Walks)  were  perforce  i 
each  treated  as  single  units.  With  the  aim  of  surveying  the  entire  area  as 
completely  as  possible,  each  unit  covered  also  the  gardens,  waste  ground,  yards,  is 
alleys,  car  parks  etc.  accessible  from  or  adjoining  the  street.  Some  private  and 
fenced-off  areas  were  of  course  inaccessible,  but  it  was  surprising  how  many  such  I 


areas  could  in  fact  be  examined,  either  with  the  aid  of  Field-glasses,  or  by  squeezing  : 
through  gaps  in  fences,  or  in  most  cases  by  simply  walking  in  and  asking  for  \ 


permission  to  list  the  plants:  permission  was  invariably  granted  (often  after  some  » 

I 


amusing  conversation),  and  in  several  places  I was  invited  into  derelict  yards,  ruined 
buildings  and  long-deserted  gardens  which  could  not  have  been  detected  from  the  I 
street  outside. 


There  are  particular  problems  in  working  on  an  urban  flora.  The  impermanence  of 
many  of  the  habitats  means  not  only  that  there  is  little  chance  of  any  long-term 
plant  communities  becoming  established,  but  also  that  the  plants  that  do  occur  may 
not  survive  long  enough  to  make  identification  certain,  since  they  never  reach 
flowering  or  fruiting  stage.  This  difficulty  is  made  worse  by  the  constant 
tidying-up  and  application  of  herbicides  which  go  on  nowadays.  But  apart  from 
these  intentionally  destructive  human  activities,  the  unfavourable  nature  of  most 
urban  habitats  - contaminated  soils,  inadequate  moisture,  polluted  air  (probably  not 
very  important  for  the  higher  plants),  and  subject  to  constant  trampling  - means 
that  some  plants  are  unable  to  grow  to  an  identifiable  maturity  even  if  not 
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5.  Oxford  Ragwort  Senecio  squalidus.  (R.  Payne) 


W 


6.  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax  Cymbalaria  muralis.  (G. Beckett) 


, eliberately  destroyed. 

U1  Flora  compilers  have  to  face  the  problem  of  what  non-native  species  to  exclude, 
larticularly  casuals  and  garden  escapes.  This  is  a specially  difficult  matter  in  an 
trban  setting,  where  few  of  the  plants  seen  are  growing  in  even  semi-natural 
, ituations,  and  where  there  is  a relatively  high  proportion  of  cultivated  garden 
>lants  in  the  area.  I decided  as  the  only  workable  solution  to  follow  the  precedent 
»f  the  Dublin  Flora  (op.  cit.)  and  to  include  every  plant  found  in  the  survey  area 
hat  had  not  been  planted  deliberately  in  the  locality  where  it  occurred.  Even  with 
his  wide  definition  it  was  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether  to  include,  say,  a 
angle  of  Rubus  armeniacus  (the  "Himalayan  Giant"  blackberry),  which  could 
j ;ither  be  a survivor  from  an  old  vanished  garden  (ineligible)  or  of  bird-sown  origin 
eligible). 

K total  of  434  species  (including  hybrids)  were  recorded  during  the  survey.  Despite 
, he  apparent  deficiencies  of  the  urban  environment  this  total,  in  an  area  of  only  1.3 
;quare  kilometres,  is  much  greater  than  the  numbers  occurring  in  most  of  the  4 
■quare  kilometres  of  the  tetrads  used  as  the  basis  of  recording  in  West  Norfolk. 
Mthough  work  on  the  new  Norfolk  Flora  is  not  yet  complete,  it  is  estimated  that 
be  average  number  of  species  per  tetrad  will  be  of  the  order  of  218-220  (Gillian 
Beckett,  pers.  comm.).  In  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire,  which  have  a higher 
proportion  of  urban  areas,  Dony  (1976)  recorded  tetrad  averages  of  262  and  261 
respectively.  It  is  in  fact  generally  recognised  that  urban  areas  tend  to  contain  a 
iarger  number  of  vascular  plant  species  than  neighbouring  "country  areas.  Places 
where  this  has  been  demonstrated  include  Cambridge  (Walters,  1970),  Hertfordshire 
(Dony,  1967)  and  Berlin  and  Hanover  in  Germany  (Gilbert,  1989).  There  is  also 
evidence  supporting  the  thesis  from  Leeds  (Phyl  Abbott,  pers.  comm.)  and  Lincoln 
(Irene  Weston,  pers.  comm.). 

The  principal  factors  responsible  for  the  comparative  richness  of  urban  floras  are:- 

1.  The  wide  range  of  micro-habitats  found  within  a relatively  small  area,  what 
Gilbert  (op.  cit.)  calls  "the  varied  small-scale  habitat  mosaic  imposed  by  man." 

2.  The  prevalence  of  higher  temperatures  in  built-up  areas,  due  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  walls  and  buildings  and  the  heat  emanating  from  office  blocks, 

) underground  pipes  etc. 

I 3.  The  influx  of  weeds  and  alien  plant  species,  often  at  the  seed  stage,  associated 
| with  a)  industry  and  transportation,  b)  municipal  and  other  imports  of  topsoil  and 
peat  or  bark  mulches,  c)  inadvertent  introduction  of  weeds  with  container-grown 
nursery  plants,  d)  garden  escapes  and  throw-outs,  e)  the  use  of  packaged  bird  seeds 

to  feed  urban  pigeons  etc. 
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Nomenclature 

Nomenclature  throughout  this  paper,  and  the  sequence  of  species  in  the  appendi?  i 
follow  Stace  (1991),  but  in  a few  cases  I have  added  in  brackets  the  more  familicW 
name. 


The  Commonest  Species 

The  following  table  lists  the  most  widespread  species  noted  during  the  survey,  wit 
the  number  of  localities  out  of  126  in  which  they  occurred. 

+ * Poa  annua  124,  only  absent  from  two  wholly  aquatic  sites 
+ Taraxacum  agg.l  16 

Conyza  canadensis  1 14 

* Sonchus  oleraceus  113 

* Sagina  procumbens  112  + 

+ Senecio  vulgaris  1 1 1 

+ * Plantago  major  110 

Sambucus  nigra  107 
Stellaria  media  105 

Urtica  dioica  99  + * 

Sisymbrium  officinale  96 
+ * Senecio  squalidus  95 

Epilobium  hirsutum  94 
+ Capsella  bursa-pastoris  93 
Buddleja  davidii  89 
+ Cirsium  arvense  89 

The  species  marked  * are  those  which  Hadden  (op. 

London  W.l  - she  also  included  Chenopodium  album  in  this  category.  Those  shea 
recorded  as  only  slightly  less  frequent  included  Achillea,  Dryopteris  filix-mas  and 
Pteridium,  which  came  much  lower  down  on  the  Lynn  list.  The  species  marked  + 
are  those  which  Haigh  (1980)  found  to  be  amongst  the  25  most  widespread  on  * 
"weed  patches"  in  Birmingham  in  a survey  in  1970.  He  also  had  Tussilago,* 
Rumex  crispus,  Trifolium  repens,  Artemisia  vulgaris,  Matricaria  discoidea  and 
Holcus  lanatus  among  his  25. 

All  these  very  successful  Lynn  species  occurred  in  a wide  range  of  habitats  - in  at  s 
least  7 of  the  18  types  listed  below  : Poa  annua,  "supreme  among  weeds"  (Tutin,L 
1957)  was  noted  in  15  habitats.  Efficient  ways  of  getting  their  seeds  dispersed! 
must  be  a factor  in  this  success  in  an  inhospitable  environment.  The  great! 
majority  of  these  plants  have  wind-dispersed  seeds  that  saturate  the  area.  Galium  s 
aparine  and  Hordeum  murinum  have  adhesive  fruits  that  are  readily  carried  to  new 
sites  by  agents  such  as  cats  and  trousers.  Birds  play  a large  part  in  distributing  I 
plants  with  edible  fruits  such  as  the  very  widespread  Sambucus  nigra.  Ants  are 
known  to  disperse  the  seeds  of  Cymbalaria,  Euphorbia  peplus  and  Lamium 


Epilobium  ciliatum  83 
Cymbalaria  muralis  75 
Galium  aparine  75 
Lolium  perenne  75 
Euphorbia  peplus  74 
Lactuca  serriola  74 
Solanum  nigrum  73 
Hordeum  murinum  72 
Chamerion  angustifolium  71  i 
Crepis  vesicaria  70 
Lamium  purpureum  67 
Polygonum  aviculare  66 
Rumex  obtusifolius  64 
Rubus  fruticosus  agg.62 
Cirsium  vulgar e 61 

cit .)  found  to  be  most  frequent  in 
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ir pure  urn. 

J 

w t ither  factors  facilitating  the  dominance  of  these  species  are  their  wide  tolerance  of 
iverse  conditions  and  in  many  cases  their  long  period  of  flowering  and  setting  seed 
continuous  throughout  the  year  in  Poa  annua  and  Stellaria  media  - combined  with 
ipid  growth  of  individual  plants,  some  of  the  very  common  weeds  flowering  only 
few  weeks  after  germination. 

he  ubiquity  of  some  urban  weeds  is  extraordinary  : none  of  the  126  localities 
jpported  less  than  13  species,  even  a pedestrianised  shopping  precinct  in  the  very 
entre  of  the  town  (New  Conduit  Street)  producing  the  following  plants,  either  in 
avement  cracks  or  as  weeds  in  ornamental  raised  flower  beds:- 


'etula  pendula 
luddleja  davidii 
' apsella  bursa-pastoris 
'.onyza  canadensis 

i iatricaria  discoidea  ( matricarioides ) 

’ersicaria  maculosa  (Polygonum  persicaria) 

J1  Hantago  major 

fhe  complete  list  of  species,  with  their  comparative  frequency,  is  given  in  the 
\ppendix  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 


Poa  annua 
Rumex  obtusifolius 
Sagina  procumbens 
Stellaria  media 
Taraxacum  agg. 
Tussilago  farfara 


Species  Not  Found 

t is  of  interest  that  whilst  there  have  been  recent  records  of  the  following  plants 
in  j rom  other  towns  in  the  same  part  of  England,  as  indicated,  none  of  them  has  been 
tie  I toticed  in  Lynn  during  the  three  years  of  the  survey:- 


id 


+ i \rabis  caucasica 

N 

it  i \rtemisia  absinthium 

L 

Asplenium  adiantum- nigrum  BCDW 

d 1 Aster  novi-belgii  agg. 

N 

\zolla 

CLN 

Bergenia  crassifolia 

N 

l 1 Desmazeria  rigida 

CDN 

Digitaria  sp. 

L 

Galega  officinalis 

N 

Hirschfeldia  incana 

NW 

Lathyrus  latifolius 

N 

Lepidium  sativum 

C 

2 


Leucanthemum  x superbum 
(Chrysanthemum  maximum)  N 
Melilotus  altissima 
Montia  perfoliata 
Oenothera  glazioviana 
(erythrosepala) 
Pastinaca  sativa 
Petunia  x hybrida 
Plantago  coronopus 
Ribes  sanguineu 
Syringa  vulgaris 
Tropaeolum  majus 


B = Boston;  C = inner  Cambridge;  D = Downham  Market;  L 
Lincoln;  N = inner  Norwich;  W = Wisbech 


N 

CDN 

CN 

C 

N 

BC 

N 

DN 

N 

inner 
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Habitats 

The  type  of  habitat  of  every  plant  recorded  during  the  survey  was  noted.  Soi 
9,300  records  were  analysed  into  18  habitats,  listed  below  in  descending  order  of  l 
number  of  species  they  supported.  In  some  places  the  distinctions  between  habit 
had  to  be  subjective,  e.g.  where  do  the  fringes  of  temporary  car-parks  become  wa 
ground? 


jli 


[ /jii 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


177 


8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Waste  ground  - 273  species 
Base  of  walls  - 197 

Hard  surfaces,  i.e.  pavements,  concrete  yards,  tarmac  car  parks 
Railway  tracks  - 160 
Vertical  walls  and  wall  tops  -147 
Gardens  (excluding  lawns)  - 142 
Car-parking  areas  (sometimes  temporary)  with  loose  surfaces,  mainly  shingk 
and  gravel  -122 
Lawns  - 95 

Banks  of  non-tidal  rivers  and  artificial  channels  - 70 

Hedgerows  - 64 

Margins  of  tidal  waters  - 48 

Tree  surrounds,  i.e.  the  bare  ground  at  the  base  of  planted  trees  in  streets  and 
squares  - 46 

Plantation  woodland  - 39 

Fresh  waters  and  pond  margins  - 3 1 

Dock  basin  sloping  walls  - 26 

Roofs  - 22 

Street  gratings  - 16 

Roof  gutters  - 14 


Waste  ground 

Sites  included  under  this  heading,  which  supported  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  i 
number  of  species  found  during  the  survey,  ranged  from  a few  derelict  square  yards  i 
where  a house  had  been  demolished  to  the  several  acres  near  the  Friars  Fleet  which 
constitute  an  urban  common  as  defined  by  Gilbert  (op.  cit ).  Species  recorded  only 
on  waste  ground  were:- 


Acer  campestre 
Ambrosia  artemisiifolia 
Anagallis  arvensis 
Anchusa  arvensis 
Angelica  sylvestris 
Anemone  x hybrida 
Barbarea  vulgaris 
Cerastium  tomentosum 


My  sods  alpestris  x sylvadca  * 
Myosoton  aquaticum 
Neslia  paniculata 
Pentaglotds  sempervirens 
Pyracantha  coccinea 
Ribes  nigrum 
Ribes  uva-crispa 
Salix  x calodendron 
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onopodium  majus 
oronopus  squamatus 
r ocosmia  x crocosmiiflora 
ytisus  scoparius 
maria  officinalis 
eranium  pyrenaicwn 
ypcricum  maculatum 
. miastrum  galeobdolon  ssp.  argentatum 
'entha  spicata 


Saponaria  officinalis  fl.  pi. 
Solidago  gigantea 
Spergula  arvensis 
Symphytum  orientale 
Trifolium  arvense 
Ulex  europaeus 
Vicia  cracca 
Vicia  hirsuta 


.bout  a third  of  these  species  are  clearly  garden  throw-outs  which  had  become 
stablished,  at  least  temporarily. 

This  hybrid  is  the  origin  of  the  common  small  garden  cultivars  (Ken  Beckett, 
ers.  comm.) 

\lase  of  walls,  including  the  angle  between  road  and  pavement,  and  between  tread 
nd  riser  in  flights  of  steps. 

Uthough  not  fundamentally  different  from  the  next  habitat  (Hard  surfaces),  the  fact 
fiat  many  more  plants  were  recorded  at  the  base  of  walls  than  a few  feet  or  even 
nches  away  reflects  the  more  favourable  conditions  of  this  micro-habitat  - reduced 
' rampling,  more  moisture,  greater  accumulation  of  soil  and  sometimes  enrichment 
>\>y  urine  from  dogs.  Of  the  species  occurring  here,  the  following  were  not  seen  on 
)pen  hard  surfaces. 


Kchillea  millefolium 
Kethusa  cynapium 
\ Xgrostis  castellana 
: Mope  cur  us  myosuroides 
\nthriscus  caucalis 
I \rctium  minus 
Aster  tripolium 
j Athyrium  filix-femina 
Avenafatua 
j Ballota  nigra 
Beta  maritima 
Calamagrostis  epigejos 
Calystegia  sepium 
Centaur ea  montana 
Circaea  lutetiana 
Cotoneaster  dielsiaruis 
Daucuscarota 


Lamium  maculatum 
Lolium  multiflorum 
Lunaria  annua 
Lycopersicon  esculentum 
Medicago  sativa 
Melilotus  officinalis 
Melissa  officinalis 
Nicotiana  alata 
Oxalis  articulata 
Oxalis  stricta 
Panicum  miliaceum 
Parthenocissus  inserta 
Persicaria  lapathifolia 
Phleum  pratense 
Pisum  sativum 
Poa  compressa 
Pteridium  aquilinum 
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Digitalis  purpurea 
Dryopteris  filix-mas 
Epilobium  obscurum 
Erophila  verna 
Foeniculum  vulgare 
Fraxinus  excelsior 
Hedera  helix 
Heracleum  sphondylium 
Hypericum  calycinum 
Lagurus  ovatus 


Pteris  cretica 
Ranunculus  repens 
Salix  cinerea 
Scrophularia  auriculata 
Silene  latifolia  (alba) 
Stachys  sylvatica 
Symphytum  x uplandicum 
Vigna  radiata 
Viola  reichenbachiana 
Viola  riviniana 


Hard  surfaces 

In  this  habitat,  plants  grow  mainly  in  the  interstices  between  paving  stones,  settf 
and  cobbles,  or  where  a slight  depression  in  the  surface  e.g.  of  a tarmac  car  park  haf 
led  to  some  accumulation  of  humus.  Although  the  number  of  species  recorded  issfe 
only  20  less  than  the  number  recorded  at  the  base  of  walls,  the  much  greatei 
richness  of  wall  bases  is  more  truly  shown  by  the  figures  of  separate  records  made 
during  the  survey,  some  1,700  on  open  hard  surfaces  compared  with  2,500  at  wall 
bases. 


Railway  tracks 

On  the  ballast,  cess  or  sand  of  mainly  disused  railway  tracks  in  the  derelict  sidings 
at  King's  Lynn  station,  in  the  Docks  and  on  the  disused  branch  line  connecting  the 
two,  160  species  were  seen.  Because  significant  lengths  of  track  are  within  the 
Docks  area  (dealt  with  separately  below)  it  is  not  considered  worth  listing  all  the 
species  found  in  this  habitat,  but  of  particular  interest  are  Hypericum  perforatum , 
which  occurred  in  enormous  quantity  and  which  Gilbert  (op.  cit .)  associates  with 
railways  because  of  its  marked  resistance  to  the  herbicide  regime  applied  to  railway 
tracks;  and  Care x arenaria,  almost  certainly  introduced  accidentally  when  the  trains 
carrying  high-grade  silica  sand  from  the  Bawsey  sand-pits  (where  this  sedge  is 
abundant)  to  glass  works  in  the  north  of  England  reverse  in  the  Lynn  sidings. 
Senecio  viscosus  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  railway  ballast  in  Lynn. 


This  habitat  comprises  the  sides  and  tops  of  vertical  brick  and  stone  walls  and  the 
sides  of  buildings.  The  147  species  observed  are  indicated  by  a W in  the  appendix. 
Only  the  following  were  not  noted  in  any  other  habitat  during  the  survey:- 


Walls 


Arenaria  serpyllifolia  ssp.  leptoclados 
Asplenium  ruta-muraria 
Asplenium  trichomanes 


Hebe  parviflora 
Lonicera  periclymenum 
Meconopsis  cambrica 
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\ubretia  deltoidea 
lerberis  darwinii 


Polypodium  agg. 

Sedum  album 
Sempervivum  tectorum 
Senecio  cineraria 
Se  riphidium(  A rtemisia ) 
maritimum-  on  retaining  wall 
of  the  formerly  tidal  Purfleet 


Campanula  persicifolia 


Oryopteris  dilatata 
Fragaria  vesca 


Geranium  lucidum 


The  ferns  in  particular  often  grew  in  damp  patches  where  down-pipes  had 
overflowed  or  beneath  leaking  gutters. 

The  15  commonest  wall  species,  with  the  number  of  localities  in  which  they  were 
seen,  were:-  Poa  annua  46,  Cymbalaria  muralis  45,  Buddleja  davidii  43,  Senecio 
squalidus  42,  Dryopteris  filix-mas  36,  Conyza  canadensis  33,  Antirrhinum  majus 
22,  Sisymbrium  officinale  21,  Sambucus  nigra  20,  Chamerion  angustifolium  19, 
Sonchus  oleraceus  19,  Urtica  dioica  18,  Senecio  vulgaris  17,  Taraxacum  agg.  17, 
Cardamine  hirsuta  16. 


Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  weeds  in  flower-beds  in  private  and  public  gardens, 
concrete  tubs  and  raised  beds  in  shopping  precincts,  and  window-boxes.  Weeds  in 
lawns  are  dealt  with  separately.  Only  in  a very  few  cases,  such  as  Oxalis  spp.. 
Digitalis  seedlings.  Euphorbia  lathyris  and  Tanacetum  parthenium,  was  there  any 
doubt  as  to  the  status  of  the  plants,  though  it  was  sometimes  a matter  of  judgement 
whether  a long-neglected  garden  ought  rather  to  be  classified  as  waste  ground!  The 
142  species  are  indicated  by  a G in  the  Appendix. 

Confined  to  this  habitat  were  Orobanche  minor,  Soleirolia  and  Festuca  gigantea, 
the  last-named  in  a municipal  garden  and  doubtless  brought  in  accidentally  in 
topsoil  from  outside  the  area. 

The  15  commonest  garden  weeds,  with  the  number  of  localities  in  which  they  were 
seen,  were:-  Poa  annua  46,  Euphorbia  peplus  39,  Stellaria  media  34,  Senecio 
vulgaris  31,  Capsella  bursa-pastoris  29,  Mercurialis  annua  29,  Sonchus  oleraceus 
27,  Taraxacum  26,  Conyza  canadensis  24,  Cirsium  arvense  21,  Lamium  purpureum 
18,  Urtica  dioica  17,  Sisymbrium  officinale  16,  Acer  pseudo-platanus  15,  Solanum 
nigrum  15. 

Car  parking  areas  with  loose  surfaces,  mainly  shingle  or  gravel. 

The  distinction  between  this  habitat  and  waste  ground  was  sometimes  hard  to  make, 
but  in  practice  car-parking  areas  would  be  distinguished  by  markedly  discontinuous 
vegetation  cover.  Most  of  the  plants  would  occur  at  the  edges,  where  pressure  from 


Gardens 
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vehicles  and  feet  is  minimal.  Of  the  122  species  recorded,  indicated  by  a C in  thbj 
Appendix,  only  Lupinus  angustifolius  and  Oenothera  biennis  were  restricted  to  thi; 
habitat. 


Lawns  comprise  any  areas  of  regularly  mown  grass,  including  such  areas  ir 
churchyards.  Of  the  95  species  recorded  (L  in  the  Appendix)  the  following  were  notv. 
seen  elsewhere:- 


Alopecurus  pratensis  Ranunculus  bulbosus 

Calluna  vulgaris  - certainly  introduced  from  outside  the  area. 

Hordeum  secalinum  Trifolium  micranthum 

Medicago  arabica 


The  Hordeum  and  the  Ranunculus  were  amongst  several  species  only  detected  injl 
plots  in  old  grassland  left  uncut  by  the  Borough  Council  for  part  of  1994. 


Some  species  are  peculiarly  associated  with  lawns.  Thus  78%  of  Beilis  perennis 
sites  were  on  lawns,  as  were  52%  of  Hypochaeris  radicata  and  50%  of  Geranium 
molle  (a  far  higher  proportion  than  for  any  other  Geranium).  Veronica  filiformis 
occurred  on  all  the  large  lawns  in  the  area,  i.e.  churchyards  and  municipal  lawns. 
Two  superficially  similar  plants  differ  markedly  in  their  partiality  for  lawns: 
Trifolium  dubium  occurred  on  lawns  in  70%  of  its  localities,  Medicago  lupulina  in 
only  19% 


Banks  of  non-tidal  rivers  and  artificial  channels. 

Plants  recorded  mainly  from  the  banks  of  the  Gaywood  River  in  the  area  of  The 
Walks,  Wyatt  Street  and  Kettlewell  Lane  totalled  70  species.  The  distinction 
between  this  habitat  and  the  adjacent  waste  ground  and  lawn  areas  had  to  be 
somewhat  arbitrary,  but  characteristic  river-bank  species  seen  included:  - 


Alnus  glutinosa 
Epilobium  hirsutum 
Fallopia  (Reynoutria)  japonica 
Filipendula  ulmaria 
Ly copus  europaeus 
Petasites  fragrans 


Phalaris  arundinacea 
Potentilla  anserina 
Rumex  conglomerate 
Salix  alba 
Tanacetum  vulgare 
Urtica  dioica 


Hedgerows 

Few  hedgerows  survive  in  the  inner  parts  of  King’s  Lynn,  but  64  species  were 
recorded  in  sites  classified  as  such.  Typical  species  were:- 
Anthriscus  sylvestris  Lycium  bar  bar  urn 

Arrhenatherum  elatius  Male  domestica 
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lallota  nigra 
\ryonia  dioica 
\haerophyllum  temulum 
' orylus  avellana 
Irataegus  monogyna 
Zlytrigia  ( Agropyron ) repens 
raxinus  excelsior 
Geranium  robertianum 
ledera  helix 
lumulus  lupulus 
jgustrum  vulgare 
Aipsana  communis 


Prunus  cerasifera 
Prunus  domestica 
Prunus  spinosa 
Rosa  canina 
Rubus  fruticosus  agg. 
Salix  spp 
Sambucus  nigra 
Stachys  sylvatica 
Symphoricarpos  alba 
Torilis  japonica 
Ulmus  minor 
Urtica  dioica 


J Margins  of  tidal  waters 

! The  muddy  banks  of  the  Great  Ouse  and  of  the  creeks  draining  into  it  (Fisher  Fleet, 
>urfleet,  Mill  Fleet  and  Friars  Fleet),  which  are  of  course  partially  exposed  at  low 
,j  ,de,  are  limited  in  extent  because  they  have  been  reclaimed  and  developed  over  the 
„ centuries  for  trading,  industrial  and  more  recently  housing  purposes.  Nevertheless 
hese  banks,  especially  at  their  highest  levels  where  they  are  only  rarely  immersed, 
s ;upport  a wide  range  of  plants,  the  following  48  species  being  recorded  during  the 
i:  survey: - 


\grostis  stolonifera 
\lisma  plantago-aquatica 
Kpium  nodiflorum 
\rmoracia  rusticana 
( \rrhenatherum  elatius 
1 \ster  tripolium 
, ■ \ triplex  littoralis 

Uriplex  (Halimione)  portulacoides 
\triplex  prostrata 
Seta  maritima 

Solboschoenus  (Scirpus)  maritimus 
i Zallitriche  sp. 
i Calystegia  sepium 
i Cardamine  pratensis 
i Zarex  otrubae 
Zochlearia  anglica 
Dipsacus  fullonum 

■ Elytrigia  atherica  (Agropyron  pungens) 
\ Epilobium  hirsutum 
Filipendula  ulmaria 
Glyceria  maxima 
fris  pseudacorus 


Lepidium  draba 
Ly thrum  salicaria 
Mentha  aquatica 
Myosotis  scorpioides 
Persicaria  (Polygonum) 
amphibium 
Persicaria  hydropiper 
Phalaris  arundinacea 
Phragmites  australis 
Puccinellia  distans 
Puccinellia  maritima 
Pulicaria  dysenterica 
Ranunculus  repens 
Ranunculus  sceleratus 
Rorippa  nasturtium 
-aquaticum 

Rumex  conglomerate 
Rumex  hydrolapathum 
Rumex  obtusifolius 
Salix  cinerea 
Spartina  anglica 
Spergularia  marina 
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Suae  da  marilima 
Taraxacum  agg. 
Tripleurospermum  inodorum 
Veronica  catenata 


Tree  surrounds 

A recent  paper  on  urban  plant  communities  in  Ireland  (Brun-Hool  and  Wilmanns 
1982)  drew  attention  to  the  possibly  distinctive  adventive  flora  of  the  areas  of  soi 
left  bare  round  the  bases  of  trees  planted  in  streets  and  other  urban  sites.  The 
authors  pointed  out  that  the  frequent  use  of  these  places  by  dogs  accounted  for  the 
presence  of  nitrophilous  species  such  as  Urtica  urens.  It  cannot  be  said,  however 
that  the  flora  of  tree  surrounds  in  Lynn  proved  to  be  particularly  distinctive,  but  i' 
may  be  worth  putting  on  record  that  the  following  46  species  were  observed:- 


Juncus  inflexus 
Lactuca  serriola 


Agrostis  stolonifera 
Apera  interrupta 
Arabidopsis  thaliana 
Beilis  perennis 
Betula  pendula 
Brassica  napus 
Capsella  bursa-pastoris 
Cirsium  arvense 
Conyza  canadensis 
Dactylis  glomerata 
Galium  aparine 
Hedera  helix 
Heracleum  sphondylium 
Horde  urn  murinum 
Juncus  bufonius 
Lolium  perenne 
Malva  neglecta 
Malva  sylvestris 
Matricaria  discoidea 
Panicum  miliaceum 
Papaver rhoeas 
Phalaris  canariensis 
Plantago  lanceolata 


Plantago  major 
Poa  annua 
Poa  trivialis 
Polygonum  aviculare 
Ranunculus  repens 
Rubus  fruticosus  agg. 
Sagina  procumbens 
Sambucus  nigra 
Senecio  squalidus 
Senecio  vulgaris 
Setaria  pumila 
Sisymbrium  officinale 
Sorbus  aucuparia 
Stellaria  media 
Taraxacum  agg. 

Taxus  baccata 
Trifolium  dubium 
Triticum  aestivum 
Tussilago  farfara 
Urtica  dioica 
Urtica  urens 
Veronica  hederifolia 
Vulpia  myuros 


Plantation  woodland 

rhere  is  a small  area  of  woodland,  probably  planted  in  the  early  19th  century,  on  an 
sland  between  two  arms  of  the  Gaywood  River  in  The  Walks.  It  was  not  possible 
o distinguish  with  certainty  planted  and  spontaneous  species  in  this  site,  so  the 
complete  list  of  39  species  is  given:- 


\ esculus  hippocastcmum 

Poa  nemoralis 

Kgrostis  stolonifera 

Poa  trivialis 

\lliaria  petiolata 

Ranunculus  ficaria 

\nthriscus  sylvestris 

Rubus  fruticosus  agg. 

\rrhenatherum  elatius 

Rumex  obtusifolius 

Srachy  podium  sylvaticum 

Rumex  sanguineus 

Cirsium  arvense 

Salix  fragilis 

Conium  maculatum 

Sambucus  nigra 

Crataegus  monogyna 

Scrophularia  auriculata 

Dactylis  glomerata 

Silene  latifolia  ( alba) 

Epilobium  hirsutum 

Sorbus  intermedia 

1 1 "age  sylvatica 

Stachys  sylvatica 

i [ Filipendula  ulmaria 

Stellaria  media 

Fraxinus  excelsior 

Tanacetum  parthenium 

Galium  aparine 

Tilia  x vulgaris 

Geum  urbanum 

Tussilago  farfara 

Hedera  helix 

Ulmus  minor 

Holcus  mollis 

Urtica  dioica 

Humulus  lupulus 

Ilex  aquifolium 

Larix  decidua 

Fresh  waters  and  pond  margins 

The  following  species  were  recorded  growing  in  the  Gaywood  River,  the  Long 
Pond,  an  isolated  pond  in  South  Gates  Gardens  and  the  non-tidal  but  probably 


brackish  part  of  the  Purfleet:- 

Agrostis  stolonifera 

M 

Phragmites  australis 

Alisma  plantago-aquatica 

M 

Plantago  major 

M 

Alopecurus  geniculatus 

M 

Poa  pratensis 

M 

Bolboschoenus  (Scirpus) 

Potamogeton  natans 

maritimus 

Potamogeton  pectinatus 

Callitriche  sp. 

Potentilla  anserina 

M 

Car  ex  otrubae 

Ranunculus  repens 

M 

Ceratophyllum  demersum 

Ranunculus  sceleratus 

Elytrigia  repens 

M 

including 

M 

Epilobium  hirsutum 

M 

Rumex  conglomerate 

Glyceria  maxima 

Rumex  obtusifolius 

M 
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Impatiens  glandulifera  M* 
Lagarosiphon  major 
Lemna  minor 
Ly  copus  europaeus 
Myriophyllum  spicatum 
Persicaria  maculosa 
(Polygonum  persicaria)  M 


Rumex  palustris  including  M !j 
Sparganium  erectum 
Typha  latifolia 
Veronica  beccabunga 
Zannichellia  palustris 


M = on  muddy  pond  margin  * probably  deliberately  planted 


Dock  basin  sloping  walls 

Parts  of  the  Alexandra  and  Bentinck  Docks  have  sloping  concrete  retaining  walls, 
and  on  these  walls  above  water  level  the  following  26  species  were  seen:- 


Agrostis  gigantea 

Alopecurus  myosuroides 

Anisantha  (Bromus)  sterilis 

Aster  tripolium 

Atriplex  prostrata 

Cirsium  vulgare 

Conyza  canadensis 

Coronopus  didymus 

Elytrigia  atherica  (Agropyron  pungens) 

Epilobium  hirsutum 

Lepidium  ruderale 

Linaria  vulgaris 

Ly  copus  europaeus 


Mentha  aquatica 
Plantago  lanceolata 
Poa  annua 
Rorippa  sylvestris 
Rumex  conglomerate 
Rumex  crispus 
Sedum  acre 
Senecio  squalidus 
Sonchus  arvensis 
Sonchus  oleraceus 
Suaeda  maritima 
Tripleurospermum  inodorum 
Vulpia  myuros 


Roofs  and  roof  gutters 

For  obvious  reasons  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  identify  plants  high  up  on 
roofs  and  in  roof  gutters,  so  the  following  list  is  certainly  incomplete:- 


Acer  pseudo-platanus 

R 

Reseda  lutea 

Antirrhinum  majus 

G 

Rubus  fruticosus  agg. 

R 

Artemisia  vulgaris 

R 

Sagina  procumbens 

R 

Brassica  napus 

R 

Sambucus  nigra 

G 

Buddleja  davidii 

RG 

Sedum  acre 

RG 

Chamerion  angustifolium  RG 

Sedum  rupestre  (reflexumjRG 

Cirsium  arvense 

R 

Sedum  sp.  indet. 

R 

Conyza  canadensis 

R 

Senecio  squalidus 

RG 

Crepis  vesicaria 

R 

Senecio  vulgaris 

RG 

Epilobium  hirsutum 

R 

Sisymbrium  officinale 

G 

Hedera  helix 

R 

Sonchus  oleraceus 

R 
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jolium  perenne 

RG 

Stellaria  media 

RG 

°oa  annua 

RG 

Taraxacum  agg. 

G 

ieseda  lutea 

R 

Vulpia  myuros 

G 

i*  = on  roofs 

G = in  roof  gutters 

street  gratings 

The  following  16  species  were  noted  growing  in  the  permanently  moist  habitat 
oeneath  street  gratings.  This  has  to  be  another  incomplete  list  because 
identification  is  made  difficult  by  the  poor  light,  the  often  distorted  growth  of  the 
olants  and  their  inaccessibility  - even  when  leaves  emerge  into  full  daylight  they  are 
rften  crushed  beyond  recognition  by  vehicles  and  foot  traffic:- 


\cer  pseudo-platanus 
Aesculus  hippocastanum 
Buddleja  davidii 
t Cymbalaria  muralis 
Dryopteris  filix-mas 
Epilobium  hirsutum 
Epilobium  sp.  indet. 
Mycelis  muralis 


Phyllitis  scolopendrium 
Poa  annua 

Pteridium  aquilinum 
Sambucus  nigra 
Senecio  vulgaris 
Sonchus  oleraceus 
Taraxacum  agg. 

Urtica  dioica 


The  Docks 

'King’s  Lynn  has  traditionally  been  a coal,  grain  and  timber  port,  though  there  has 
been  considerable  diversification  in  recent  years,  involving  principally  oil,  steel, 
roadstone,  bitumastic  products  and  fertilisers.  In  earlier  times  most  British  ports 
were  a fruitful  hunting-ground  for  alien  plants,  but  modem  cargo-handling  practices 
tand  the  extensive  use  of  herbicides  have  greatly  reduced  their  interest  to  the 
botanist.  Nevertheless,  the  following  23  species  were  only  seen  in  this  area:- 


Amaranthus  retroflexus 
Ambrosia  artemisiifolia 
Barbarea  vulgaris 
Bromus  lepidus 
Bromus  racemosus 
Centaurea  nigra 
Echium  vulgare 
Geranium  pyrenaicum 
Hordeum  vulgare 
Impatiens  parviflora 
Lonicera  periclymenum 
Lotus  corniculatus 


Lupinus  angustifolius 
Panicum  dichotomiflorum 
Pisum  sativum 
Polypogon  monspeliensis 
Rorippa  sylvestris 
Salix  x reichardtii 
Sedum  spurium 
Spergula  arvensis 
Stellaria  holostea 
Tagetes  patula 
Torilis  nodosa 
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In  addition,  Conyza  sumatrensis,  Neslia  paniculata  and  Vigna  radiata  occurred  only 
just  outside  the  dock  gates. 


Proportion  of  Aliens 

It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  only  30%  of  the  434  species  seen  during  the  survey  are 
generally  regarded  as  aliens  in  the  British  flora  (Kent,  1992),  especially  as  the  list 
includes  every  garden  throw-out  and  bird-seed  casual  that  could  be  found.  However, 
there  were  no  rubbish  tips  in  the  survey  area  and  these  are  of  course  fruitful  sources 
of  alien  plants.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  list  includes  a number  of 
species  which  are  British  natives  but  are  certainly  not  native  in  Lynn,  e.g. 
Aquilegia  vulgaris,  Hypericum  androsaemum,  Meconopsis  cambrica,  all  of  which 
have  escaped  from  gardens  by  one  means  or  another. 


Proportion  of  Various  Plant  Families 

Some  plant  families  contribute  more  to  urban  floras  than  others,  the  grasses 
(Poaceae)  being  outstanding  in  this  respect:  they  constitute  13.4%  of  all  the  plant 
species  found  in  Lynn,  compared  with  only  7.2%  of  the  total  British  flora.  Second 
in  weediness  are  the  Asteraceae  (Compositae)  : 10.4%  in  Lynn  against  8.5% 
nationally  - these  proportions  both  exclude  the  micro-species  of  Hieracium  and 
Taraxacum.  The  figures  for  Fabaceae  (Leguminosae)  are  5.1%  in  Lynn  and  4.3% 
nationally,  for  Rosaceae  5.1%  and  4.0%  (excluding  Rubus  micro-species),  while 
Polygonaceae  constitute  3.9%  of  the  Lynn  flora  but  only  2.1%  nationally.  All 
other  families  are  less  significant  in  Lynn. 


Comments  on  Particular  Species 
In  earlier  sections  of  this  paper  the  occurrence  of  particular  plants  has  been 
commented  on  in  relation  to  specific  habitats.  I should  like  here  to  make  some 
general  comments  on  a few  other  species. 

Arctium  minus.  Both  sub-species  minus  and  pubens  have  been  identified,  but 
intermediates  seem  to  occur,  as  Stace  (1991)  suggests. 

Betula  spp.  Betula  seedlings  were  frequently  seen,  but  in  their  very  early  stages  the 
two  species  pendula  and  pubescens  are  both  hairy  and  therefore  indistinguishable. 
However,  I have  not  noticed  any  mature  trees  of  pubescens  in  the  survey  area,  so  all 
the  seedlings  have  been  ascribed  to  pendula. 

Calamagrostis  epigejos.  There  are  small  colonies  of  this  handsome  native  grass  in 
some  very  unlikely  sites  in  the  centre  of  Lynn,  and  it  is  of  interest  that  in  central 
Europe  it  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  aggressively  expanding  perennial 
plants  (Prach  & Wade,  1992). 

Epilobium  hirsutum.  The  standard  British  Floras  would  have  this  plant  restricted 
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) stream  banks,  marshes  and  damp  places  generally.  In  Lynn  it  is  found 
bundantly  in  almost  every  habitat:  it  is  the  commonest  Willowherb,  much  more 
lentiful  than  Chamerion  (Rosebay),  and  is  a particularly  common  pavement  weed, 
ideed  more  frequent  in  such  sites  than  E.  ciliatum. 

r npatiens  parviflora.  The  fact  that  this  Balsam  was  seen  only  in  a comer  of  the 
>ocks  and  nearby  suggests  that  its  seeds  may  have  come  in  with  imported  softwood 
*om  the  Baltic,  where  it  is  abundantly  naturalised.  Gilbert  (op.  cit.)  refers  to  this 
nk,  as  did  Petch  and  Swann(1968),  citing  earlier  records  from  timber-yards  in 
,ynn. 

I * oa  spp.  Apart  from  the  super-abundance  of  P.  annua,  it  was  perhaps  surprising 
lat  P.  trivialis  was  commoner  than  P.  pratensis  by  a ratio  of  4 to  3. 

'opulus  nigra  ssp.  betulifolia.  Although  a planted  specimen,  it  is  worth  putting 
>n  record  in  the  context  of  this  survey  that  a native  Black  Poplar  is  to  be  seen  on  a 
aised  bank  by  the  Great  Ouse  near  the  centre  of  Lynn,  planted  in  1954  when  the 
ank  was  erected  as  a flood  defence  measure.  I am  indebted  to  Eric  Rogers  for  this 
nformation. 

\osa  canina.  Some  of  the  plants  seen  may  have  arisen  from  the  wild  rootstock  of 
discarded  cultivated  roses,  as  also  may  be  the  case  with  the  single  record  of 
Clematis  vitalba. 

lumex  spp.  Although  many  Floras  say  that  R.  crispus  is  the  commonest  British 
lock,  R.  obtusifolius  is  more  than  three  times  as  common  as  crispus  in  Lynn. 

; agina  spp.  Despite  the  facile  distinction  between  S.  apetala  and  S.  procumbens 
nade  in  all  the  British  Boras,  these  two  common  plants  are  not  easy  to  separate  on 
>avements  where  they  are  continuously  trampled  on,  so  it  is  quite  likely  that  their 
! elative  frequency  has  not  been  correctly  established  in  this  survey. 

laxifraga  tridactylites.  Not  usually  regarded  as  an  urban  weed,  huge  populations  of 
his  little  Saxifrage  have  been  present  on  tarmac  surfaces  in  the  Docks  and  in  car 
>arks  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  town,  as  well  as  on  a few  old  walls  which  are 
t more  normal  habitat. 

lolanum  nigrum.  In  addition  to  the  typical  form,  which  was  amongst  the  most 
videspread  species  in  the  survey,  several  colonies  of  the  glandular-hairy  sub-species 
ichultesii  were  seen.  Eric  Clement  tells  me  he  regards  this  plant  as  an  urban 
ienizen. 

'ionchus  arvensis . Although  not  generally  regarded  as  an  urban  plant,  this 
oerennial  Sow-thistle  occurred  in  over  a third  of  all  localities,  and  in  eight  habitat 
ypes:  indeed  35%  of  its  sites  were  on  hard  surfaces  (including  wall  bases). 
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Other  general  comments 


Of  the  112  fem  records,  89  were  on  or  at  the  base  of  walls,  and  20  were  beneat 
street  gratings.  But  it  was  perhaps  a surprise  that  13%  of  the  151  Cymbalarii 
records  - surely  this  is  the  wall  plant  par  excellence  - were  of  plants  rooted  or 
surfaces  away  from  walls. 
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i„  appendix 

Tomplete  list  of  species 


iach  species  is  followed  by  an  indication  of  frequency,  as  follows:- 
i seen  in  more  than  60  localities 
\ 51-60  localities 
I 41-50 
1 31-40 
5 21-30 
3 11-20 
1 1-10 


Category  7 comprises  no  less  than  71%  of  the  total  number  of  species,  and  in  fact 
29%  of  the  total  occurred  in  only  a single  locality. 


Some  species  are  followed  by  an  indication  of  particular  habitats. - 
C seen  in  car-parking  areas  with  loose  surfaces. 

G gardens  (excluding  lawns). 

L lawns. 

W vertical  walls  and  wall-tops 
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PTERIDOPHYTES 

Equisetum  arvense 

7 G 

Pteris  cretica 

7 

Polypodium  inter jectum 

7 W 

sp. indet 

7 W 

Pteridium  aquilinum 

6 GW 

Phyllitis  scolopendrium 

6 W 

Asplenium  trichomanes 

7 W 

A.  ruta-muraria 

7 W 

Athyrium  filix-femina 

7 W 

Dryopteris  ftlix-mas 

3 W 

Dryopteris  dilatata 

7 

PINOPSIDA 

Larix  decidua 

7 

Thuja  plicata 

7 CW 

Taxus  baccata 

7 W 

CERATOPHYLLACEAE 

Ceratophyllum  demersum  7 

RANUNCULACEAE 

Consolida  ajacis 

7 

Anemone  x hybrida 

7 

Clematis  vitalba 

7 

Ranunculus  acris 

7 L 

R.  repens 

3 CGL 

R.  bulbosus 

7 L 

R.  sceleratus 

7 G 

R.ftcaria 

7 L 

Aquilegia  vulgaris 

7 

BERBERIDACEAE 

Berberis  danvinii 

7 W 

Mahonia  aquifolium 

7 W 

PAPAVERACEAE 

Papaver  somniferum 

7 CG 

P.  rhoeas 

5 CG 

P.  dubium 

7 

Meconopsis  cambrica 

7 W 

Chelidonium  majus 

7 W 

FUMARIACEAE 

Pseudofumaria  (Corydalis)  lutea  6 CW 


Fumaria  officinalis  7 

ULMACEAE 

Ulmus  glabra  7 G 

U.  minor  7 

CANNABACEAE 
Humulus  lupulus  7 

URTICACEAE 

Urticadioica  1 CGLW 

U.  urens  6 G 

Parietaria judaica  6 GW 

Soleirolia  soleirolii  7 G 

FAGACEAE 

Fagus  sylvatica  7 

Quercus  robur  7 GW 

BETULACEAE 

Betula  pendula  3 CGW 

Alnus  glutinosa  7 W 

Corylus  avellana  7 

CHENOPODIACEAE 
Chenopodium  rubrum  7 
C.  ftcifolium  7 C 

C.  album  3 CG 

Atriplex  prostrata  6 CGW 

A.  littoralis  6 C 

A.  patula  6 CG 

A.  portulacoides  (Halimione)  7 
Beta  vulgaris  ssp.  maritima  7 
Suaeda  maritima  7 


AMARANTHACEAE 
Amaranthus  retroflexus  7 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE 
Arenaria  serpyllifolia  7 CW 

Stellaria  media  1 CGLW 

5.  holostea  7 

Cerastium  tomentosum  7 
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C.  fontanum 

5 CGLW 

C.  glomeratum 

6 LW 

Myosoton  aquaticum 

7 

Sagina  procumbens 

1 CGLW 

S.  apetala 

4 GW 

Spergula  arvensis 

7 

Spergularia  marina 

7 

Silene  latifolia  (alba) 

7 G 

S.  dioica 

7 

Saponaria  officinalis  fl.pl.  7 

POLYGONACEAE 

Persicaria  amphibia 

7 

P.  maculosa  ( Polygonum 

persicaria) 

3 CG 

P.  lapathifolia 

7 

P.  hydropiper 

7 

Polygonum  arenastrum 

4 CL 

P.  aviculare 

1 CGL 

Fallopia  (Reynoutria)  japonica  7 CL 

F.  baldschuanica 

7 

F.  convolvulus 

6 GW 

Rumex  acetosella 

7 

R.  hydrolapathum 

7 

R.  crispus 

6 GCL 

R.  conglomerate 

7 

R.  sanguineus 

7 

R.  pulcher 

7 L 

R.  obtusifolius 

1 CGLW 

R.  palustris 

7 

CLUSIACEAE 

Hypericum  calycinum 

7 

H.  androsaemum 

7 W 

H.  perforatum 

7 W 

H.  maculatum 

7 

TELIACEAE 

Tilia  x vulgaris 

7 

MALVACEAE 

Malva  sylvestris 

3 CGLW 

M.  neglecta 

6 CGL 

Alcea  rosea 

7 C 

VIOLACEAE 

V7o/a  riviniana 

1 

V.  reichenbachiana 

7 

V.  arvensis 

7 

CUCURBITACEAE 

Bryonia  dioica 

7 

SALICACEAE 

Salix  fragilis 

7 

S.  alba 

7 

S.  x calodendron 

7 

S.  caprea 

7 C 

S.  x reichardtii 

7 

S.  cinerea 

7 

BRASSICACEAE 

Sisymbrium  altissimum 

7 W 

S.  orientale 

5 CGW 

S.  officinale 

1 CGLW 

Descurainea  sophia 

7 

Alliaria  petiolata 

7 W 

Arabidopsis  thaliana 

5 GCW 

Erysimum  cheiranthoides  1 

E.  cheiri  (Cheiranthus) 

7 W 

Malcolmia  maritima 

7 

Barbarea  vulgaris 

7 

Rorippa  nasturtium-aquaticum  7 

R.  palustris 

7 

R.  sylvestris 

7 

Armoracia  rusticana 

7 G 

Cardamine  pratensis 

7 

C.  flexuosa 

7 CG 

C.  hirsuta 

2 CGLW 

Aubrieta  deltoidea 

7 W 

Lunaria  annua 

7 

Lobularia  maritima 

7 W 

Erophila  verna 

7 

Cochlearia  anglica 

7 

Neslia  paniculata 

7 

Capsella  bursa-pasioris 

1 CGLW 

Thlaspi  arvense 

7 G 

Lepidium  ruderale 

7 C 

L.  draba 

7 

Coronopus  squamatus 

7 
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C.  didymus 

7 GLW 

Prunus  cerasifera 

7 

Diplotaxis  tenuifolia 

7 

P.  spinosa 

7 

D.  muralis 

7 G 

P.  domestica 

7 

Brassica  napus 

5 CGW 

Pyrus  communis 

7 

Sinapis  arvensis 

6 G 

Malus  domestica 

7 

Raphanus  raphanistrum 

7 G 

Sorbus  aucuparia 

4 GW 

S.  intermedia 

6 CGW 

RESEDACEAE 

Cotoneaster  salicifolius 

7 W 

Reseda  luteola 

6 GW 

C.  horizontalis 

6 W 

R.  lute  a 

7 LW 

C.  simonsii 

7 W 

C.  dielsianus 

7 

ERICACEAE 

C.franchetii 

7 

Calluna  vulgaris 

7 L 

C.  sternianus 

7 W 

C.  indet. 

7 

PRIMULACEAE 

Pyracantha  coccinea 

7 

Anagallis  arvensis 

7 L 

Crataegus  monogyna 

7 

GROSSULARIACEAE 

FABACEAE 

Ribes  nigrum 

7 

Vigna  radiata 

7 

R.  uva-crispa 

7 

Lotus  corniculatus 

7 

Vicia  cracca 

7 

CRASSULACEAE 

V.  hirsuta 

7 

Sempervivum  tectorum 

7 W 

V.  tetrasperma 

7 

Sedum  spurium 

V.  saliva  ssp.  segetalis 

7 G 

S.  rupestre  (reflexum) 

7 W 

V.  faba 

7 G 

S.  acre 

4 CGW 

Pisum  sativum 

7 

S.  album 

7 W 

Melilotus  officinalis 

7 

S.  sp.  indet. 

7 

Medicago  lupulina 

5 CGL 

M.  sativa  ssp.  saliva 

7 

SAXIFRAGACEAE 

M.  arabica 

7 L 

Saxifraga  tridactylites 

6 CGW 

Trifolium  repens 

3 CGL 

T.  campestre 

7 

ROSACEAE 

T.  dubium 

4 CGL 

Filipendula  ulmaria 

7 

T.  micranthum 

7 L 

Rubus  fruticosus  agg. 

2 CGW 

T.  pratense 

7 

R.  cf.  boraeanus 

7 

T.  arvense 

7 

R.  polyanthemus 

7 

Lupinus  angustifolius 

7 C 

R.  armeniacus 

5 CW 

Laburnum  anagyroides 

7 

R.  ulmifolius 

7 

Cytisus  scoparius 

7 

Potentilla  anserina 

7 L 

Ulex  europaeus 

7 

P.  reptans 

7 L 

Fragaria  vesca 

7 W 

HALORAGACEAE 

Geum  urbanum 

7 

Myriophyllum  spicatum 

7 

Rosa  rugosa 

7 

R.  canina 

6 CGW 
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YTHRACEAE 

ythrum  salicaria 

1 

NAGRACEAE 

vilobium  hirsutum 

1 CGW 

. parviflorum 

6 W 

. montanum 

5 CGW 

. obscurum 

6 CW 

. ciliatum 

1 CGW 

. palustre 

7 W 

hamerion  angustifolium 

1 CGLW 

1 enothera  biennis 

7 C 

ircaea  lutetiana 

7 CG 

.QUIPOLIACEAE 

ex  aquifolium 

7 

UPHORBIACEAE 

lercurialis  annua 

2 CGLW 

'uphorbia  helioscopia 

7 G 

lathyris 

7 CG 

peplus 

1 CGW 

TTACEAE 

'arthenocissus  inserta 

7 W 

.INACE  AE 

,mum  usitatissimum 

7 G 

IIPPOCASTANACEAE 
iesculus  hippocastanum  6 LW 


ACER  ACE  AE 

leer  campestre 

7 

l. pseudoplatanus 

2 CGLW 

3XALIDACEAE 

Jxalis  corniculata 

6 

G 

1.  exilis 

7 

GL 

1.  stricta  (europaea) 

7 

9.  articulata 

7 

9.  debilis 

7 

G 

9.  sp.  indet. 

7 

CG 

GERAN1ACEAE 
Geranium  dissectum  7 
G.  pyrenaicum  7 

G.  pusillum  6 GCL 

G.  molle  6 CGL 

G.  lucidum  7 W 

G.  robertianum  5 CGW 

Erodium  cicutarium  7 CL 

BALSAMACEAE 
Impatiens  parviflora  7 W 

/.  glandulifera  7 

ARALIACEAE 

Hedera  helix  3 CGW 

APIACEAE 

Chaerophyllum  temulum  7 
Anthriscus  sylvestris  4 CGL 

A.  caucalis  7 LW 

Conopodium  majus  7 

Ae  go  podium  podagraria  6 CG 

Aethusa  cynapium  5 G 

Foeniculum  vulgare  7 

Conium  maculatum  7 

Apium  nodiflorum  7 

Angelica  sylvestris 
Heracleum  sphondylium  7 G 
Torilis  japonica 
T.  nodosa 

Daucus  carota  7 

SOLANACEAE 
Lycium  barbarum  7 

Lycopersicon  esculentum  7 CGW 
Solanum  nigrum  ssp.  nigrum  1 CGW 
S.  nigrum  ssp.  schultesii  7 
S.  dulcamara  7 GW 

5.  tuberosum  7 L 

Nicotiana  alata  7 

CONVOLVULACEAE 
Convolvulus  arvensis  5 CGL 
Calystegia  sepium  5 GW 

C.  silvatica  7 G 
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BORAGINACEAE 

L.  purpurea 

6 CW  1 

iB 

Echium  vulgare 

1 

Digitalis  purpurea 

7 G { 

Symphytum  x uplandicum  7 

Veronica  serpyllifolia 

7 L 

S.  orientale 

7 

V.  chamaedrys 

7 L 

Anchusa  arvensis 

7 

V.  beccabunga 

7 

Pentaglottis  sempervirens 

7 

V.  catenata 

7 

Myosotis  scorpioides 

7 

V.  arvensis 

5 CLW  E 

M.  alpestris  x sylvatica 

7 

V.  agrestis 

7 

M.  arvensis 

7 GL 

V.  persica 

6 GW  E 

V.  filiformis 

6 GLW  I 

LAM  LACE  AE 

V.  hederifolia 

5 GW  I; 

Stachys  sylvatica 

7 

Hebe  parviffora 

7 W | 

Ballota  nigra 

6 C 

■ 

Lamiastrum  galeobdolon  ssp.  argentatum  7 

OROBANCHACEAE 

Lamium  album 

5 GW 

Orobanche  minor 

7 G 

L.  maculatum 

7 LW 

L.  purpureum 

1 CGLW 

CAMPANULACEAE 

Prunella  vulgaris 

7 L 

Campanula  persicifolia 

7 W 

Melissa  officinalis 

7 

C.  pose  harsky  ana 

7 

Ly  copus  europaeus 

7 W 

Lobelia  erinus 

6 

Mentha  aquatica 

7 

M.  spicata 

7 

RUBIACEAE 

M.  x villosa 

7 C 

Galium  aparine 

1 CGLW! 

CALLITRICHACEAE 

CAPRIFOLIACEAE 

Callitriche  agg. 

7 

Sambucus  nigra 

1 CGLWl 

Symphoricarpus  albus 

7 W 

PLANTAGINACEAE 

Lonicera  periclymenum 

7 

Plantago  major 

1 CGLW 

P.  lanceolata 

3 CGLW 

VALERI  ANACEAE 

Centranthus  ruber 

7 CW 

BUDDLEJACEAE 

Buddleja  davidii 

1 CGW 

DIPSACACEAE 

Dipsacus  fullonum 

7 GL 

OLEACEAE 

Fraxinus  excelsior 

6 GLW 

ASTERACEAE 

Ligustrum  vulgare 

7 

Arctium  minus 

7 CL 

Carduus  nutans 

7 

SCROPHULARIACEAE 

Cirsium  vulgare 

1 CGLW 

Verbascum  thapsus 

7 

C.  arvense 

1 CGW 

Scrophularia  auriculata 

7 W 

Centaurea  montana 

7 

Antirrhinum  majus 

5 CW 

C.  nigra 

7 

Cymbalaria  muralis 

1 CGW 

Lapsana  communis 

3 CGLW 

Linaria  vulgaris 

7 

Hypochaeris  radicata 

5 CL 

Leontodon  autumnalis 

6 CL 
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’/cm  echioides 

5 CGL 

•" ragopogon  pratensis 

7 

lonchus  arvensis 

3 CGW 

l oleraceus 

1 CGW 

i.  asper 

2 CGL 

Actuca  serriolaf.  integrifolia  1 CGW 

serriola  f.  serriola 

7 

Aycelis  muralis 

6 CGW 

raraxacum  agg. 

1 CGLW 

>epis  capillaris 

2 CGLW 

Z.  vesicaria 

1 CGLW 

3 ulicaria  dysenterica 

7 

)olidago  gigantea 

7 

\ster  tripolium 

7 W 

Zonyza  canadensis 

1 CGLW 

Z.  sumatrensis 

7 

3ellis  perennis 

2 LW 

Fanacetum  parthenium 

3 CGW 

T.  vulgare 

7 C 

Seriphidium  (Artemisia)  maritima  7 W 

\rtemisia  vulgaris 

4 CGW 

\chillea  millefolium 

6 GL 

leucanthemum  vulgare 

7 

Matricaria  recutita 

6 CGL 

M.  discoidea  (matricarioides)  2 CL 

Tripleurospermum  inodorum  5 GLW 

Senecio  cineraria 

7 W 

S.  jacobaea 

6 GL 

S.  squalidus 

1 CGW 

SS.  vulgaris  var.  vulgaris 

1 CGW 

S.  vulgaris  vax.hibernicus  1 W 

S.  viscosus 

7 

Tussilago  farfara 

6 C 

Petasites  jragrans 

7 

Calendula  officinalis 

7 

Ambrosia  artemisiifolia 

7 

Helianthus  annuus 

7 C 

Galinsoga  parviflora 

7 G 

G.  quadriradiata 

7 

Tagetes  patula 

7 

ALISMATACEAE 
Alisma  plantago-aquatica  7 


HYDROCHAR  IT  ACEAE 


Lagarosiphon  major  7 

POTAMOGETONACEAE 
Potamogeton  natans  7 

P.  pectinatus  1 

ZANNICHELLIACEAE 
Zannichellia  palustris  7 

LEMNACEAE 

Lemna  minor  7 

AJNCACEAE 

Juncus  bufonius  7 

J.  inflexus  7 

CYPERACEAE 

Bolboschoenus  (Scirpus)  maritimus  7 
Car  ex  otrubae  7 

C.  arenaria  7 

POACEAE 

Festuca  gigantea  7 G 

F.  rubra  5 CGLW 

Lolium  perenne  1 CGLW 

L.  multiflorum  7 

Vulpia  bromoides  7 W 

V.  myuros  4 CGW 

Cynosurus  cristatus  7 L 

Puccinellia  maritima  7 

P.  distans  7 

Poa  annua  1 CGLW 

P.  trivialis  4 GL 

P.  pratensis  5 CLW 

P.  angustifolia  7 

P.  compressa  7 W 

P.  nemoralis  7 G 

Dactylis  glomerata  4 GLW7 

Parapholis  strigosa  7 

Glyceria  maxima  7 

Arrhenatherum  elatius  4 GLW 

Avenafatua  7 C 

A.  saf/va  7 C 

Trisetum  flavescens  7 
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Holcus  lanatus  3 CGLW 

H.  mollis  7 G 

Phalaris  arundinacea  7 

P.  canariensis  7 CGW 

Agrostis  capillaris  1 GL 

A.  gigantea  6 GL 

A.  castellana  7 L 

A.  stolonifera  3 CGLW 

Calamagrostis  epigejos  7 

Lagurus  ovatus  7 

Apera  interrupta  7 

Polypogon  monspeliensis  7 
P.  viridis  7 LW 

Alopecurus  pratensis  7 L 

A.  geniculatus  1 

A.  myosuroides  7 C 

Phleum  pratense  7 CL 

Bromus  racemosus  7 

B.  hordeaceus  6 CG 

B.  lepidus  7 

Anisantha  diandra  1 

A.  sterilis  2 CGLW 

Brachypodium  sylvaticum  7 
Elytrigia  (Agropyron)  repens  4 GLW 
E.  atherica  (pungens)  7 CGW 

Hordeum  vulgare  7 

H.  distichon  7 G 

//.  murinum  1 CGLW 

H.  secalinum  7 L 


Triticum  aestivum  6 W 

Phragmites  australis  7 

Spartina  anglica  1 

Panicum  dichotomiflorum  1 
P.  miliaceum  7 G 

Echinochloa  crus-galli  1 

Setaria  pumila  1 

SPARGANIACEAE 
Sparganium  erectum  7 

TYPHACEAE 

Typha  latifolia  7 


LILIACEAE 

Hyacinthoides  non-scripta  1 

H.  non-scripta  x hispanica  1 L 
Muscari  armeniacum  7 
Asparagus  officinalis  ssp. 

officinalis  7 

IRIDACEAE 

Iris  pseudacorus  1 

Crocosmia  x crocosmiiflora  1 
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PLANT  REPORT,  1994 


Gillian  Beckett  and  Alec  Bull 


York  on  the  forthcoming  Mapped  Flora  of  Norfolk  continues  with  considerable 
irogress  being  made  during  the  year.  This  detailed  searching  of  the  county  for  its 
dants  and  flowers  has  brought  to  light  many  new  records.  In  fact  in  comparison 
vith  the  Atlas  of  the  British  Flora  published  in  1956,  we  appear  to  have  increased 
he  numbers  of  a great  many  species!  Sadly  this  is  not  really  true,  but  it  is  just  a 
eflection  of  the  fact  that  the  sort  of  survey  we  are  carrying  out  has  never  been 
ittempted  before  in  the  county. 

As  so  many  valuable  records  have  been  made  during  the  year,  it  is  felt  that 
Uthough  a bald  list  of  uncommon  plants  and  their  whereabouts  may  be  of  interest 
o the  more  dedicated  botanist,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  decide  what  to 
nclude  as  some  plants  are  proving  less  rare  than  we  had  thought.  For  example, 
1993  brought  our  First  record  for  Kickxia  spuria,  round-leaved  fluellen,  at  Fomcett 
St  Peter.  In  1994  it  has  been  discovered  in  nine  more  tetrads  within  a rough  triangle 
1 5km  wide  and  20km  from  north  to  south  between  Diss,  Harleston  and  Bracon 
Ash.  We  have  therefore  decided  to  review  some  of  the  habitats  that  we  have  been 
looking  at,  where  discoveries  can  still  be  made.  Where  better  to  start  than  the 
shoulder  clay  area  running  south  and  east  from  Dereham  to  S.  Lopham  and  Bungay, 
in  East  Norfolk. 

Characterised  by  intensive  arable  farming  and  with  many  parts  largely  denuded  of 
their  hedgerows,  the  landscape  may  look  superfically  barren,  though  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Denton  a few  farms  retain  almost  traditional  Field  systems  with 
good  hedgerows.  Here  too  are  a surprising  number  of  well  marked  footpaths  and 
bridleways  such  as  the  HomersField  Packway  which,  after  leaving  the  Waveney  and 
ascending  the  steep  clay  escarpment,  follows  the  parish  boundaries  first  to  Denton 
and  Alburgh  and  then  Hempnall  and  Topcroft  where  it  joins  the  road  which 
continues  along  the  boundary  almost  to  Spring  Wood.  This  is  a total  of  some 
seven  or  eight  kilometres  of  ancient  hedgerows  with  a great  many  shrub  species 
present.  At  the  point  where  the  Packway  crosses  the  minor  road  north  of  Alburgh 
church,  there  is  to  be  seen  probably  the  best  group  of  true  black  poplar,  Populus 
nigra  ssp  betulifolia , in  Norfolk,  five  trees  in  all. 

Some  of  the  grassy  bridleways,  which  again  are  well  maintained,  are  reminiscent  of 
"days  of  yore"  with  Ononis  spinosa , spiny  restharrow,  Trifolium  ochroleucon , 
sulphur  clover  (this  plant  was  discovered  as  far  north  as  North  Tuddenham  this 
year).  Trifolium  fragiferum,  strawberry  clover,  Genista  tinctoria,  dyer's  greenweed, 
and  many  more.  The  arable  Fields  also  have  their  surprises  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
trespass  in  order  to  spot  them.  Bean  stubble  at  harvest  and  sugar  beet  can  be 
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particularly  rewarding,  especially  beside  footpaths  or  roadsides  where  the  hedge  has  f 
been  removed.  Field  gateways  are  frequently  in  comers  and  the  known  range  of  suclw'^ 
scarce  arable  weeds  as  Kidada  elatine,  sharp-leaved  fluellen,  and  Euphorbia  exigua,  ; (J 
dwarf  spurge,  has  been  extended  considerably  by  standing  in  field  gateways  and  ? 
looking  around  that  restricted  area  which  cannot  be  reached  by  spray  booms.  Thisr 
area  is  fortunate  in  that  it  still  has  a number  of  grassy  commons  in  addition  to  the  a 
well  known  one  at  New  Buckenham,  home  of  our  largest  colony  of  Orchis  morio,  v. 
green-winged  orchid  and  overseen  by  the  Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust.  Gissing  Commonii 
and  Boyland  Common  just  north  of  Diss  have  colonies  of  Orchis  morio  as  well  as^a 
populations  of  Silaum  silaus,  pepper  saxifrage,  which  occur  as  scattered  plants  on  i 
roadsides  and  in  grassy  lanes  throughout  the  area.  Other  than  Orchis  morio,  orchidn 
numbers  in  the  area  are  not  generally  high  with  Anacamptis  pyramidalis,  pyramidal  n 
orchis,  the  most  numerous.  The  conservation  area  in  Alburgh  churchyard  had  a^i 
splendid  display  in  1994  with  over  70  spikes,  some  of  them  white  flowered. 

Permission  was  granted  to  visit  a number  of  woodlands  at  either  end  of  the  clay  this  \ 
year  and  these  provided  marked  contrasts.  East  Wood  at  Denton  proved  to  be  an  .■< 
ancient  hornbeam  wood  which  had  probably  not  been  coppiced  for  40  years  or  moreir 
and  with  a good  number  of  standards,  mainly  hornbeam,  Carpinus  betulus.  The" 
deep  leaf  litter  proved  to  be  of  exceptional  interest  for  fungi  (Bull  1995)  and  renders  j( 
the  soil  mildly  acid,  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  Oxalis  acetosella,  wood  sorrel.  i< 
The  main  botanical  interest  lies  in  the  superabundance  of  two  scarce  Norfolk  h 
grasses,  Melica  uniflora,  wood  melick,  and  Milium  effusum,  wood  millet  Whereas  is 
the  former  was  abundant  all  around  the  margins  of  the  wood  the  latter  was  found  ic 
throughout. 

In  the  north  west  the  clay  lands  of  Yaxham  Wood  were  mapped  in  earlier  times  as 
Whinburgh  Wood  and  lies  on  the  boundary  between  the  two.  A relatively  small  tn 
wood,  remote  and  possibly  not  visited  by  botanists  before,  the  owner  stated  that  the  J 
wood  had  been  spoiled  40  years  ago  when  the  mature  oaks  were  felled  and  not 
replanted.  Strangely  this  has  actually  increased  the  interest  as  the  present  day  mature  iJl 
trees  are  largely  Acer  campestris,  field  maple.  A few  Dactylorhiza  fuschii,  common  tn 
spotted  orchid,  and  Listera  ovata,  twayblade,  were  seen  but  the  antiquity  of  the  i 
wood  was  confirmed  by  the  finding  of  a colony  of  Paris  quadrifolia,  herb  Paris,  a i 
certain  indicator  of  ancient  woodland. 

Before  leaving  S.  Norfolk,  the  Waveney  valley  must  be  mentioned.  Most  of  the  l 
marshes  have  been  "improved"  at  some  time  and  all  are  intensively  grazed,  but  I 
many  retain  rich  dyke  systems  with  a variety  of  pondweeds,  Potamogeton  ssp,  1 
Hydrocharis  morsus-ranae,  frogbit,  and  bankside  vegetation  reminiscent  of  the  I 
Broads.  Perhaps  this  is  a suitable  point  to  mention  the  Waterways  Survey  carried  H 
out  for  the  National  Rivers  Authority  of  all  Norfolk  Rrivers  from  source  to  mouth,  u 
transects  being  done  across  the  rivers  from  5 metres  beyond  each  bank  at  500  metre  3 
intervals.  On  average  three  such  transects  occur  in  each  tetrad  crossed  and  the  5 
resulting  lists  are  kindly  made  available  to  the  Flora  Committee.  As  the  NR  A have  6 
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v>een  able  to  carry  out  their  survey  in  places  inaccessible  to  our  recorders,  it  is  a 
/aluable  contribution,  though  in  places  it  will  have  to  be  followed  up,  for  example 
he  three  tetrads  credited  with  Lactuca  saligna,  least  lettuce,  a plant  not  recorded  for 
lalf  a century.  A splendid  find  if  it  proves  correct. 


The  coastal  dune  system  north  of  Yarmouth  has  less  diversity  than  comparable 
ireas  in  the  west  of  the  county  being  nuch  more  acid  by  nature,  the  dune  slacks 
'populated  with  Salix  repens,  creeping  willow,  Calluna  vulgaris,  heather,  and  the 
I leaths,  Erica  tetralix  and  E.  cinerea  with  occasional  Osmunda  regalis,  royal  fern. 
However  one  rarity  is  common  to  both  vice-counties  and  needs  further 
investigation,  this  is  Corynephorus  canescens,  grey  hair  grass,  which  has  been 
recorded  on  Yarmouth  North  Denes  and  from  Winterton  northwards  of  Horsey  Gap. 
So  far  it  has  not  been  found  between,  and  a thorough  search  at  Waxham,  scarcely  a 
mile  from  Horsey,  failed  to  reveal  any  trace  and  , though  the  dunes  are  basically  the 
same  system,  it  is  replaced  by  Leymus  arenarius,  lyme  grass.  Corynephorus 
reappears  on  the  vice-county  boundary  at  Blakeney  Point  where  it  has  similar 
associates  but  the  ever  present  Jasione  montana,  sheep's  bit,  of  the  eastern  dune 
stystem  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  Its  most  westerly  colony  is  on  the  dunes  at 
I Holme  where  its  occurrence  may  coincide  with  sand  which  has  been  derived  partly 
from  the  nearby  greensand  and  is  in  consequence  more  acidic.  In  this  part  of  the 
coast,  a survey  of  Limonium  bellidifolium,  earned  out  before  the  preparation  of  the 
revised  Red  Data  Book  of  British  Plants,  has  shown  that  this  small  sea  lavender, 
now  unique  in  Britain  to  the  Norfolk  coast,  is  thriving  in  many  sites.  Surprisingly 
! at  Wells  it  has  declined  in  an  area  where  tourists  do  not  frequent,  so  it  may 
represent  a cycle  in  the  changing  position  of  sand  and  salt  marsh.  It  has  very  precise 
habitat  requirements,  growing  where  the  salt  marsh  adjoins  the  sand  dunes  and  then 
only  when  the  ground  beneath  is  firm  and  ideally  with  shingle.  Apart  from  this,  the 
sea  coast  still  maintains  its  rich  flora  and  it  is  good  to  see  Centaurium  pulchellum 
small  centuary,  growing  at  Holme.  The  shingle  bank  at  Snettisham  has  suffered 
much  from  gales,  high  tides  and  the  consequent  essential  maintenance,  but  Crambe 
maritima,  sea  kale,  and  Glaucum  flavum,  homed  poppy,  continue  to  thrive  together 
with  a fine  colony  of  Verbascum  pulverulentum , the  hoary  mullein,  much  more  at 
home  here  than  on  roadside  sites. 

As  in  the  east,  arable  ground  has  to  be  searched,  but  the  far  drier  agricultural  land  of 
north-west  Norfolk  has  produced  less  that  is  exciting,  perhaps  because  so  much  of 
it  before  improvement  was  heather  heath  and  few  acid  plants  survive  on  verges. 
Where  the  chalk  comes  close  to  the  surface  such  scarce  annuals  as  Kickxia  elantine, 
, sharp-leaved  fluellen  (though  not  K.  spuria),  Lilhospermum  arvense,  field 
gromwc\\,Valerienalla  dentata,  sharp-fruited  com  salad  and  Papaver  hybridium, 
round-headed  prickly  poppy,  are  to  be  found,  notably  from  Ringstead  and  Heacham 
to  Flitcham.  In  these  areas  there  are  occasional  stands  of  Nepeta  cataria,  wild 
catmint,  and  Origanum  vulgare,  marjoram,  as  well  as  Clinopodium  (Calamintha) 
ascend'ens,  calamint  and  the  wiry  blue  Salvia  verbenaca,  wild  clary,  which  after 
some  abundance  in  the  area  between  Sedgeford  and  Burnham,  is  almost  absent  until 
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the  extreme  south  of  the  county.  One  of  those  little  quirks  of  distribution  which  are 
being  shown  up  by  the  survey. 

Without  the  havens  of  verges  the  only  chance  for  the  specialities  of  acid  ground  arebi 
the  small  remnants  of  commons  and  waste  comers  which  have  escaped  the  plough. 

It  was  pleasing,  therefore,  to  find  Eriophorum  angustifolium , common  cotton  - 
grass,  Erica  tetralix,  cross-leaved  heath  and  Salix  repens , creeping  willow,  on  then 
old  (private)  common  at  Helhoughton.  These  plants  are  more  associated  with  thert 
greensand  heaths.  More  surprising  has  been  the  range  of  woodland  plants  whichb 
have  been  found,  not  in  the  expected  boulder  clay  woods  of  farther  east  in  the  o 
county,  but  on  more  acid  soils  south  east  of  Lynn.  In  one  of  these  wetter  woodso 
Viola  palustris,  marsh  violet,  was  growing  with  a wide  selection  of  ferns  including);^ 
the  rare  Oreopteris  limbosperma,  mountain  fern,  and  in  others  Plantathenm# 
chlorantha , greater  butterfly  orchid,  and  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  columbine,  whileto 
several  of  the  drier  woods  have  Convallaria  majalis , lily  of  the  valley,  growingl^ 
with  Oxalis  acetosella,  wood  sorrel,  and  Corydalis  claviculata,  climbing  corydalis.  il 

Several  times  this  year  plants  have  turned  up  which  were  first  recorded  from  their  It 
present  site  many  years  ago.  One  such  plant  was  climbing  fumitory,  Fumaria  a 
borealis  ssp  muraei,  which  was  found  in  the  far  west  at  Emneth  and  which  has  been  ;c 
known  from  the  Cambridgeshire  part  of  that  parish  for  a century  but  never  a 
previously  recorded  in  the  Norfolk  part.  Atropa  belladonna  also  turned  up  at 1 
Outwell  where  it  was  first  recorded  in  1 796.  Among  other  pleasing  discoveries  in  K 
1994  was  Hypericum  x desetangsii,  St  John's  Wort,  found  on  a roadside  verge  in  >; 
central  Norfolk  one  day  and  thrirty  miles  away  in  the  south  on  the  next.  Sambucus  jr4 
ebulus,  dwarf  elder,  at  West  Newton  is  one  of  only  four  known  sites  in  WestV 
Norfolk.  Minuartia  tenuifolia,  fine-leaved  sandwort,  was  recorded  on  walls  at  i 
Roudham  and  Hunstanton.  Myosurus  minimus  was  discovered  during  a survey  of  i 
the  Ouse  Washes.  It  was  found,  as  it  is  almost  always  found,  at  the  entrance  to  3 
fields  where  cattle  gather  and  their  hooves  serve  to  break  up  its  remarkably  tough  IIP 
seedheads. 

Of  more  recent  additions  to  the  Flora  pheasant  seed  was  probably  responsible  for  t 
Solanum  rostratum,  while  similar  impurities  in  grain  brought  Solanum  nigrum  var  r 
schultesii  to  Lynn,  a new  vice-county  record.  The  origin  of  the  royal  fem,  Osmunda 
regalis,  at  Wimbotsham  far  from  any  known  garden  site  is  a mystery.  As  fern 
spores  are  so  light  and  carried  by  the  wind  it  may  have  been  a chance  spore  which 
found  a site  to  its  liking.  How  many  more  must  be  ploughed  into  our  fields  or 
washed  into  ditches!  Maritime  plants  continue  their  spread  along  the  county'  roads 
and  we  hope  that  the  survey  during  the  summer  of  1995  will  enable  some  gaps  to 
be  filled. 

With  less  than  five  years  to  the  publication  of  our  new  Flora,  records  are  welcome, 
not  only  from  the  hard  working  members  of  the  Flora  recording  Group,  without 
whose  work  this  sort  of  Flora  would  be  impossible,  but  from  any  member  who 
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t mows  of  unusual  plants  growing  in  odd  corners  away  from  our  notice.  The 
ompleteness  of  the  picture  we  can  build  up  of  our  flora  depends  upon  as  great  a 
mowledge  as  possible. 
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WEATHER  REPORT  1994. 


:| 

it 

Is 


J.G.  Hilton 

Morley  Research  Station,  Wymondham 


11  rhe  year  was  the  wannest  (10.37°C)  since  1990  and  the  wettest  (706.5mm)  for  two 
1 rears.  Sunshine  (1416.2  hours)  was  the  lowest  since  1987,  but  the  figures  are  now 
lerived  by  converting  irradiance  levels  and  are  therefore  not  strictly  speaking 
^ :omparable  with  past  records. 


(anuary  was  1.6°C  above  normal,  but  0.5°C  cooler  than  January  1993.  It  was  the 
, ;unniest  for  three  years  but  the  wettest  for  six  years.  It  was  particularly  wet  on  the 
p ith  (8.4mm)  and  the  6th  (12.6mm). 

February  was  the  coldest  and  wettest  for  three  years,  but  the  sunshine  was  above 

0 he  long  term  average.  Snow  showers  fell  on  the  20th  and  early  on  the  21st. 

" Vlarch  was  wetter  and  milder  than  normal,  but  sunshine  was  nearer  the  long  term 
t iverage.  A period  of  cold  weather  was  recorded  from  the  16th  to  the  21st  and  heavy 
’ *ain  fell  on  the  18th  (12.6mm).  The  rest  of  the  month  was  mostly  mild  and 

1 unsettled  with  spells  of  heavy  rain. 

I April  was  the  wettest  since  1985  (61.0mm)  and  milder  than  normal,  but  the  first 
! 18  days  were  mostly  cooler  than  average  and  rain  fell  on  13  days,  with  heavy  falls 
1 )n  the  1st  (13.0mm),  3rd  (8.6mm)  and  4th  (8.2mm).  Very  little  rain  fell  after  the 

f 17th. 

j May  was  slightly  wetter  and  cooler  than  normal  and  sunshine  was  the  lowest  for 
I hree  years.  A cool  beginning  gave  way  to  near  normal  temperatures  from  the  6th 

I I o the  15th,  but  the  rest  of  the  month  was  cooler  than  normal.  Heavy  rain  fell  on 
J he  7th  (11.4mm),  8th  (12.4mm)  and  14th  (7.8mm). 

j I June  was  warmer  and  sunnier  than  normal  and  much  drier  (54%  of  the  long  term 
nean).  Moderate  rain  fell  during  the  first  nine  days  but  it  was  rain  free  from  the 
11th  to  the  20th.  Thundery  conditions  late  in  the  month  qwere  accompanied  by 
moderate  showers. 

o 

July  was  the  warmest  in  our  records  with  a mean  temperature  of  29  C above 
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normal.  25°C  was  exceded  on  16  days  and  30°C  on  four  days.  Sunshine  was  well  , 
above  the  long  term  mean  and  rainfall  was  5.4mm  below  normal.  The  first  twc  | 
weeks  saw  a gradual  rise  in  temperature  to  33.4°C  on  the  12th  but  thunderstorms:! 

o o 

the  next  day  resulted  in  a maximum  temperature  of  19.2  C ( a fall  of  14.2  C).  The 
last  few  days  were  particularly  wet. 


August  was  slightly  warmer  but  wetter  than  normal  and  sunshine  was  below 
average.  The  first  six  days  were  warmer  but  nearer  normal  temperatures  prevailed  for 
the  rest  of  the  month.  Thuinderstorms  occurred  at  times. 

September  was  the  wettest  (120.2mm)  since  1968  and  the  dullest  in  our  records. 
49mm  rain  was  recorded  on  the  1st  and  heavy  rain  fell  on  the  8th  (1 1.6mm),  14th 
(22.0mm),  15th  (5.0mm),  17th  (8.2mm)  and  19th  (6.2mm).  The  mean  temperature 

was  0.7°C  below  normal.  It  was  colder  than  normal  from  the  14th  to  the  20th,  but 
temperatures  were  nearer  to  normal  for  the  rest  of  the  month. 

October  was  wetter  and  cooler  than  normal,  but  not  as  wet  and  cool  as  October 
1993.  Sunshine  was  well  below  normal.  Wet  and  overcast  weather  for  the  first  three 
days  gave  way  to  dry  conditions  between  the  4th  and  13th.  heavy  rain  fell  on  the 
last  few  days  of  the  month. 

o 

November  was  the  mildest  in  our  records  with  a mean  temperature  3.4  C above 
normal.  Rainfall  was  the  lowest  since  1955  but  the  month  was  the  dullest  since 
1968  because  of  the  persistent  mists  and  light  winds.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
prevailing  high  pressure. 


December  was  the  mildest  since  1988.  rainfall  was  slightly  above  normal  and 
sunshine  was  well  above.  Mild  conditons  were  recorded  for  the  first  13  days  and  no 
air  frosts  were  recorded  during  this  period.  Air  and  ground  frosts  occurred  between 
the  14th  and  17th  and  from  the  21st  to  the  24th.  heavy  rain  fell  on  the  27th 
(12.2mm). 
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Monthly  rainfall  1994 
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NORFOLK  BIRD  REPORT  - 1994 


ditorial 


he  Council  of  the  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists  Society,  in  conjunction  with  Norfolk 
rnithologists  Association,  presents  the  annual  report  on  the  birds  of  Norfolk. 

Following  publication  of  the  1993  issue  and  after  discussions  with  Norfolk  Bird  Club,  it 
i as  been  agreed  that  the  Club  will  assume  responsibility  for  compiling  the  annual  county 
i -/stematic  list  commencing  with  the  events  of  1994. 

Readers  will  have  noticed  that  the  amount  of  space  in  the  1993  Norfolk  Bird  Report 
jvoted  to  the  species  list  has  almost  trebled  during  the  last  three  issues  in  an  attempt  to 
icet  criticism  that  Norfolk  was  publishing  insufficient  information  on  the  more  abundant 
id  widespread  species.  This  increase  in  the  size  of  recent  classified  lists  has  placed  a 
ibstantial  burden  on  the  recording  team.  At  the  same  time  Norfolk  Bird  Club  has  been 
uplicating  some  of  this  effort  in  its  two-monthly  Bulletins.  The  new  arrangements, 
itirely  amicable  ones,  will  enable  the  Club  to  devote  more  space  in  its  Bulletins  to  articles 
id  allow  topical  publication  of  ornithological  highlights. 

An  explanation  of  the  changes  and  an  introduction  to  those  now  involved  appears  below: 


enior  Editor:  Michael  J.  Seago 

esponsible,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  as  publishers,  for  editing  the  Report  as  a whole, 
ommissioning  articles  and  illustrations,  organising  the  layout,  style  and  size  of  the 
ublication  and  liaising  with  the  printers. 


iditor  of  Systematic  List  and  County  Recorder:  Michael  E.S.  Rooney 
. .esponsible  for  assembling  a team  of  recorders  and  compilers,  producing  the  final  edited 
ystematic  List  and  liaising  with  the  Senior  Editor. 

ystematic  List  Authors  and  Compilers:  Peter  Allard,  Peter  Clement.  Keith  Dye. 
,'emon  Eve,  Mick  Fiszer,  Phil  Heath,  John  Kemp,  Neil  Lawton.  Michael  Rooney.  Richard 
/alker  and  John  Williamson.  Continuity  should  be  an  important  feature  of  this  team  with 
idividual  members  acquiring  specialist  knowledge  of  their  own  species  groups. 


teview  of  the  Year:  Giles  Dunmore  and  Phil  Heath. 


3 -ontributors  List:  Mike  Young-Powell. 

Recording:  All  systematic  list  records  including  those  relating  to  county  rarities  and 
ational  rarities  should  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  the  County  Recorder 
Michael  E.S.  Rooney,  The  Old  Bakery.  High  Street,  Docking  PE31  8NH).  Recording 
f arms  are  available  from  the  Recorder.  Observations  will  not  normally  be  acknowledged, 
ut  names  of  all  contributors  will  be  published.  All  observations  should  be  listed  in  the 
rder  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  Norfolk  Bird  Report. 

All  articles  for  consideration,  the  Ringing  Report  and  artwork,  photographs  and 
'ansparencies  should  continue  to  be  forwarded  to  Michael  J.  Seago  (33  Acacia  Road, 
’horpe  St  Andrew.  Norwich  NR7  OPP). 

bounty  Records  Committee:  Vernon  Eve,  Mick  Fiszer.  Steve  Harris.  Dave  Holman  and 
vndy  Stoddart.  Secretary:  Giles  Dunmore  (49  The  Avenues,  Norwich  NR  2 3QR).  Records 
>f  the  under-mentioned  will  only  be  published  it  accompanied  by  a description  accepted  by 
1 lie  Committee: 
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Cory’s  Shearwater 
Great  Shearwater 
Storm  Petrel 
Purple  Heron 
White  Stork 
Black  Brant 
Green-winged  Teal 
Ring-necked  Duck 
Ferruginous  Duck 
Surf  Scoter 

Goshawk  (except  Brecks) 
Spotted  Crake 
Corncrake 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 
Sabine’s  Gull 
Ring-billed  Gull 
Bee-eater 
Short-toed  Lark 


Tawny  Pipit 

Flava  Wagtail  Continental  races 
except  Blue-headed  and  Grey-headed 
Bluethroat  (White-spotted  only) 

Savi’s  Warbler 
Aquatic  Warbler 
Marsh  Warbler 
Melodious  Warbler 
Dartford  Warbler 
Pallas’s  Warbler 
Chiffchaff  ( tristis  race) 

Woodchat  Shrike 

Raven 

Serin 

Common  Rosefinch 
Ortolan  Bunting 
Little  Bunting 


:,nrual 

■ 

Hari'li 

; 

" 


alien 


National  Rarities:  If  the  record  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  County  Recorder,  tl  tk 
description  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Records  Committee  (wh  M 
will  provide  recording  forms)  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  left  until  the  year-end. 
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Review  of  the  year 


. e year  started  (and  ended)  with  a Black-winged  Stilt  at  Titchwell.  Other  long-stayers  in 
unuary  included  2 Little  Egrets  at  Stiffkey,  an  unseasonal  Hoopoe  at  Taverham,  3 Dippers, 
j an  often  elusive  Raven  at  Horsey.  A Great  White  Egret  also  remained  at  Feltwell 
ichor,  with  another  Hying  past  Cley  on  21st.  In  contrast  to  huge  numbers  of  Pinkfooted 
. ese  in  the  north-west  of  the  county  there  were  only  low  numbers  of  Shorelarks,  Twite 
j Lapland  Buntings. 

I February  was,  as  January,  generally  a quiet  month  ornithologically  speaking,  with  signs 
the  coming  spring  limited  to  coastal  movements  of  Meadow  Pipits  and  Pied  Wagtails  at 
: month's  end. 

March  was  generally  mild  allowing  early  spring  migrants  to  appear  in  good  numbers, 
.'hiding  plenty  of  Sand  Martins. 

Compared  to  1993  April  did  not  live  up  to  expectations.  Following  a well  watched  Grey 
alarope  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  spring  ‘ended'  on  4th  with  a cold  spell  which 
. ;ted  nearly  three  weeks.  Some  compensation  occurred  in  this  period  with  a fly-by  Sabine's 
ill  off  Hunstanton  and  an  Arctic  Redpoll  at  Brancaster.  The  weather  changed  on  20th  and 
i;  kremale  Bluethroat  (was  it  a White-spotted?)  and  two  Dotterel  appeared  at  Sheringham, 
llowed  by  a Sardinian  Warbler  at  Burnham  Overy  the  next  day.  Common  migrants 
ioded  in  from  the  23rd  and  towards  the  month’s  end  a flurry  of  rarities  appeared,  with 
mrtford  Warblers  at  Weybourne  and  Winterton,  an  Alpine  Swift  at  Beeston.  Black  Kite 
Beeston/Glaven  Valley  and  undoubtedly,  and  unexpectedly,  the  bird  of  the  month,  a 
arat  'miner  plumaged  Long-billed  Dowitcher  at  Pentney  GP  on  28th. 

iner.  The  early  part  of  May  was  generally  uneventful,  but  a lengthy  spell  of  east/north- 
and  ivsterly  winds  over  much  of  Northern  Europe  from  10— 21st  produced  an  interesting 
.lection  of  rarities.  Following  a brief  sighting  of  a Bee-eater  on  10th.  a singing  Great  Reed 
ask  arbler  commenced  a long  stay  at  Cley  the  next  day,  with  a Blue-winged  Teal  also 
dto  v.pearing  at  the  same  locality.  Cley  was  the  place  to  be  on  13th  when  a Lesser  Yellowlegs 
nie>  rived,  mainly  haunting  a pool  close  to  the  main  coast  road  tor  the  next  five  days.  The  15th 
i w two  Whiskered  Terns  at  Rockland  Broad  (which  were  later  seen  at  Widen  Lake  in 
lish  uucki nghamshire) , and  a Sardinian  Warbler  at  Holme.  Widespread  low  cloud  with  rain  and 


Whiskered  Terns  (N.  Arlott) 
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drizzle  crossed  the  county  overnight  on  the  19/20th  and  easterly  winds,  and  rain,  continue 
until  the  early  hours  of  the  22nd.  Blakeney  Point  produced  an  Icterine  Warbler  on  20th 
being  joined  by  a Subalpine  Warbler  and  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  next  day,  when  Bluethroa 
numbers  increased  from  three  to  four.  A Serin  was  at  Bacton  on  21st,  followed  the  next  da;  p 
by  a Great  Reed  Warbler  at  Rockland  Broad,  together  with  a Rustic  Bunting  and  Siberia] 
Stonechat  at  Salthouse.  Also  somewhat  remarkably  the  two  Whiskered  Terns  appearei 
briefly  at  Cley  before  departing  to  the  east.  The  24th  saw  another  Subalpine  Warbler,  thi 
time  on  Salthouse  Heath.  The  east  coast  was  not  to  be  “outclassed”  with  both  Marsh  am 
Dartford  Warblers  on  27-28th.  A Scarlet  Rosefinch  was  at  Cley  next  day,  with  anothe 
Serin  at  Weybourne  on  30th.  The  last  day  of  the  month  ended  with  a Night  Heron  am 
Marsh  Warbler  at  Sheringham,  singing  Subalpine  Warblers  at  Holkham  and  Rollesby,  and 
Woodchat  Shrike  at  Stiffkey. 

June  was  less  eventful  than  May  but  not  without  its  surprises.  The  month  produced  , 
Red-footed  Falcon  for  two  days  in  the  Brecks,  a White-winged  Black  Tern  at  Hockwoh  . 
Flood  (Lakenheath  Flash),  two  further  Marsh  Warblers  (Holme  and  Cley),  a Rose-coloure< 
Starling  at  Winterton  and  then  Sea  Palling  and  a Serin  at  Holkham. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  was  undoubtedly  the  Collared  Pratincole  whic 
appeared  at  Titchwell  on  the  first  day  of  July.  It  alternated  between  here  and  Cley  until  th 
21st  and  attracted  hundreds  of  visitors.  It  was  the  first  record  of  this  species  this  century 
and  was  surprisingly  the  only  major  rarity  of  the  month.  As  usual  there  was  also  a flurry  o 
interesting  waders  at  Cley  mid-month,  with  Temminck’s  Stints,  a Pectoral  Sandpiper,  and 
Red-necked  Phalarope. 

August  was  generally  a disappointing  month  with  no  major  seabird  movements 
Several  small  falls  of  drift  migrants  occurred,  however,  commencing  on  12th  with  smal 
numbers  of  Wrynecks,  Barred  and  Icterine  Warblers.  On  the  31st  a developing  area  of  lov 
pressure  moved  north-east  through  the  English  Channel,  giving  gale-force  easterly  wind 
with  rain  spreading  northwards  across  the  county.  This  set  the  scene  for  the  most  exciting 
September  ever  in  Norfolk. 

The  month  started  with  excellent  sea-watching  as  the  wind  backed  to  northerly  on  th 
1st,  including  Storm  Petrel  and  126  Long-tailed  Skuas  past  Sheringham.  Passerines  durinj 
the  first  week  included  large  numbers  of  drift  migrants,  including  many  Icterine  and  Barrel 
Warblers  and  an  impressive  50-60  Wrynecks.  Rarer  species  included  Greenish  and  Arctii 
Warblers  at  Wells,  a Booted  Warbler  and  Siberian  Stonechat  in  the  same  field  in  Cromer 
and  an  elusive  Bonelli’s  Warbler  at  Sheringham.  On  the  14th  an  unusually  intense  lov 
pressure  area  over  the  southern  North  Sea  gave  persistent  easterlies  emanating  from  th< 
Baltic,  which  swung  down  into  Norfolk  as  gale-force  northerlies,  heralding  an  amazing  fev  ® 
days  with  birds  arriving  from  both  east  and  west.  Seawatchers  on  the  15th  at  Sheringhan  % 
witnessed  the  passage  of  a Cory’s  Shearwater,  52  Leach’s  Petrels,  34  Long-tailed  Skuas  am 
4 Sabine’s  Gulls,  with  a further  47  Long-tailed  Skuas  past  Sheringham  on  the  16th  and  4^ 
Sooty  Shearwaters  past  Horsey  Gap  on  the  17th.  Waders  arrived  in  the  form  of  a Grea 
Snipe  from  the  continent  at  Sheringham,  and  a Spotted  Sandpiper  at  Welney  and  Wilson’ 
Phalarope  at  Cantley  BP.  Rare  passerines  were  also  arriving,  with  a Lesser  Grey  Shrike  a 
Sheringham,  an  Aquatic  Warbler  at  Burnham  Overy,  and  for  many,  a contender  for  tin 
highlight  of  the  autumn,  a much  admired  superb  Siberian  Thrush  also  at  Burnham  Overy 
Purther  easterlies,  often  accompanied  by  rain,  on  20-26th,  produced  a steady  arrival  o 
migrant  passerines  accompanied  by  rarities  more  usually  associated  with  the  Northern  Isles 
such  as  Lanceolated  Warbler  at  Mundesley  on  the  21st,  a Little  Bunting  at  Burnham  Overy 
and  around  the  county  20  Richard’s  Pipits,  14  Yellow-browed  Warblers  and  9 Red-breastet 
Flycatchers. 
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October  continued  where  September  left  off,  with  two  successive  spells  of  anticyclonic 
eather  giving  three  weeks  of  easterlies,  veering  to  south-east  before  Atlantic  fronts  finally 
ought  south-westerlies  on  the  21st.  Migrants  continued  to  arrive  and  with  them  came 
:veral  further  Yellow-browed  Warblers,  a Red-throated  Pipit  at  Sheringham,  an  Aquatic 
;arbler  at  Cley,  and  an  obliging  Spotted  Crake  at  Titchwell  from  the  12th.  The  first  of  eight 
alias’s  Warblers  in  the  county  arrived  on  the  16th.  Rivalling  the  Siberian  Thrush  as  star 
rd  of  the  autumn  was  a Red-flanked  Bluetail  which  added  a splash  of  colour  in  Yarmouth 
inaetery  from  the  1 8th  for  three  days.  Other  rarities  towards  the  end  of  the  month  were  Dusky 
/arblers  at  Holkham,  Waxham  and  Wells  East  Hills,  and  a Short-toed  Lark  at  Sidestrand. 
xceptional  numbers  of  Richard’s  Pipits  appeared  during  the  month,  with  a remarkable  80 
dd  birds  passing  through.  Also  from  17th,  the  county  witnessed  the  biggest  invasion  of 
ough-legged  Buzzards  for  twenty  years,  with  at  least  40  birds  noted  by  the  month  s end. 
inally  a young  Red-breasted  Goose  arrived  at  Wells/Wareham  on  the  23rd,  staying  till 
irly  November. 

The  excitement  of  the  previous  two  months  carried  on  into  November.  A large 
nticyclone  moving  south-east  over  northern  Europe  on  the  3rd  gave  strong  east  to  north- 
asterlies  over  the  Baltic,  and  a three  day  spell  of  south  to  south-easterlies  over  eastern 
ngland.  These  produced  a Hood  of  thousands  of  autumn  thrushes,  bringing  with  them 
irther  Dusky  Warblers  at  Mundesley  and  Yarmouth  cemetery,  a Red-throated  Pipit  at 
■rancaster,  Siberian  Stonechat  at  Burnham  Overy,  several  more  Pallas’s  Warblers,  and  a 
me  Desert  Wheatear  at  Weybourne/Cley.  Also  several  long  staying  Red-rumped  Swallows 
,/ere  found,  with  a single  at  Cley,  three  together  in  the  Thomham  area,  and  one  for  eight 
ays  at  Winterton.  Rough-legged  Buzzards  continued  to  arrive,  and  two  different  Goshawks 
t Holkham  could  well  have  been  migrants  too.  On  the  8th  what  was  possibly  a White-rumped 
wift  frustrated  its  observers  as  it  flew  inland  at  Thomham.  An  elusive  White-winged  Black 
’em  also  evaded  most  would-be  observers  at  Weybourne  tor  several  days,  with  presumably 
le  same  individual  later  moving  to  Cantley  BF.  Things  quietened  down  as  the  month 
rogressed.  but  a Ring-billed  Gull  at  the  Nunnery  Lakes,  Thetford  on  the  13th  was  an 
xcellent  find,  and  around  the  coast  Mediterranean  Gull  numbers  started  to  build. 

Unseasonably  mild  weather  throughout  December  gave  a generally  quiet  month,  with 
. easonable  numbers  of  Shorelarks  and  wintering  Rough-legged  Buzzards  attracting  most 
Attention. 

So  why  did  so  many  eastern  and  Siberian  species  arrive  in  Norfolk  this  autumn? 
’he  occurrence  of  such  migrants  depends,  almost  entirely,  on  particular  sequences  of 
neteorological  events  coming  together,  occurring  at  the  departure  point  and  at  subsequent 
loints  during  migration.  An  anomalously  high  pressure  system  over  much  of  central  and 
vestern  Russia  during  the  autumn  could  be  construed  as  the  main  reason  for  the  westward 
lisplacement  of  large  numbers  of  eastern  migrants  during  the  season  as  a whole;  their 
occurrence  in  Norfolk  being  only  a function  of  the  local  weather  at  a particular  time. 

1994  will  also  be  remembered  as  a year  of  unfulfilled  promises.  A build-up  of  breeding 
Scarlet  Rosefinches  in  parts  of  western  Europe  did  not  take  place  in  Britain.  Similarly  a 
najor  influx  of  Rose-coloured  Starlings  into  eastern  Europe  resulted  in  several  hundred 
>airs  nesting  in  Hungary.  These  birds  later  dispersed  over  much  of  Europe,  but  only  one 
was  found  in  Norfolk. 

Hies  Dunmore,  Phil  Heath,  Steve  Wakeham 
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Birds  on  Set-Aside  in  Norfolk 


Robert  Yaxley 

Research  Department , RSPB 
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It  is  becoming  widely  known  that  many  ot  our  familiar  farmland  birds  have  declinec 
alarmingly  over  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  Grey  partridge,  tree  sparrow  and  corn  bunting 
have  become  relative  rarities  in  the  wider  countryside,  while  others  have  declined  sharply  ir 
abundance  (see  table  1).  This  is  thought  to  be  related  to  agricultural  intensification  and  " 
associated  decline  in  abundance  of  seeds  and  invertebrates  which  form  the  diet  ol  farm  lane 
birds.  Shifts  from  mixed  farming  to  cereal  monoculture  and  the  loss  of  autumn  and  wintei 
stubbles  linked  to  the  change  from  mainly  spring-sown  to  mainly  autumn-sown  cereals 
have,  in  particular,  been  detrimental. 
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Table  1.  Population  changes  of  some  farmland  birds  between  1968  and  1991 


Species 


Percentage  change  Species 


Percentage  change 


Source:  British  Trust  for  Ornithology 


Lfl  UCv 


Kible 

iio 


Tree  sparrow 

-85 

Skylark 

-54 

Corn  bunting 

-76 

Greenfinch 

-6 

Grey  partridge 

-73 

Yellowhammer 

-5 

Reed  bunting 

-59 

Goldfinch 

+6 

Linnet 

-56 

Under  the  European  Community  regulations,  introduced  in  1992,  all  arable  farmers! 
claiming  Arable  Area  Payments  (price  support)  had  to  leave  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  of  theirl 
tilled  land  ‘set  aside’  (in  1994-95  reduced  to  twelve  per  cent).  Set-aside  may  offer! 
farmland  birds  a potential  lifeline,  for  three  main  reasons.  First,  it  can  offer  a supply  ot  seed 
food  in  the  winter;  secondly,  it  puts  back  summer  ley  grassland  into  the  arable  rotation, 
providing  a home  for  invertebrates,  which  in  turn  provide  summer  food  for  many  birds;  and 
thirdly,  it  puts  back  bare  fallow  for  birds  to  nest  on.  This  research,  by  the  RSPB,  is  part  of  a 
programme  to  establish  to  what  extent  set-aside  is  being  used  by  birds. 


Introduction  , 

During  1993-94,  winter  birds  surveys  were  carried  out  on  thirteen  farmland  plots  in 
Norfolk,  six  in  Suffolk  and  one  Cambridgeshire.  Twenty  farmland  plots  in  south  Devon 
were  also  surveyed.  These  plots  were  chosen  using  a stratified  random  sampling  method. 
The  project  was  undertaken  by  the  RSPB  research  department  under  the  supervision  of  Dr 
Andy  Evans.  The  Norfolk  fieldwork  was  completed  by  Robert  Yaxley  and  by  Tony  Morris, 
who  also  covered  the  Suffolk/Cambridgeshire  farms.  The  project  was  designed  to  discover 
the  extent  to  which  set-aside  land  was  being  used  by  birds,  and  which  particular  set-asides 
were  preferred.  The  types  of  set-aside  surveyed  fell  into  two  main  types,  rotational  (one 
year)  set-aside,  and  non-rotational  (minimum  five  year)  set-aside.  Within  each  type,  land 
could  either  be  sown  with  a green  cover  or  left  to  naturally  regenerate,  giving  room  for 
considerable  variety  between  different  set-asides.  The  information  collected  could  also  tell 
us  about  the  preferences  of  species  for  different  crops  or  stubbles. 
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There  was  a second  winter  of  field  work  in  1994-95,  the  results  of  which  are  being 
lalysed.  Summer  field  work  is  also  being  undertaken,  designed  to  find  out  how  set-aside  is 
;ed  by  birds  for  breeding  and  foraging.  This  work,  not  summarised  here,  involves 
tensive  nest  watches  of  yellowhammers  and  farmland  bird  surveys.  The  following 
formation  summarises  the  first  winter’s  fieldwork. 


jrvey  Methods 

he  fieldwork  was  carried  out  between  November  1993  and  March  1994.  It  consisted  of 
>ur  bird  counts  on  each  plot.  Each  count  included  a total  area  search  of  farmland  plots  of 
)—  1 00  hectares  containing  at  least  one  set-aside  field.  Birds  of  all  species  were  logged  both 
r the  fields  and  their  boundaries.  Crop  types,  weed  densities  and  boundary  types  were  also 
* corded  for  analysis.  Birds  were  recorded  both  as  individuals  and  as  flocks  where 
i jssible,  and  double  counting  was  avoided.  All  counts  were  undertaken  in  dry  weather 
editions  with  winds  less  than  Beaufort  force  4. 

Data  was  collected  in  a form  which  allows  us  to  compare  the  East  Anglian  plots  with  the 
> venty  plots  in  south  Devon.  The  two  locations  are  contrasting.  East  Anglia  giving  us 
formation  on  large  intensive  arable  farms;  Devon  by  contrast  being  an  area  of  smaller 
:ale,  less  intensive,  agriculture. 


e 


results 

should  be  stressed  that  all  results  are,  as  yet.  at  the  preliminary  stage  and  teasing  out  the 
ifluences  of  all  the  various  factors  involved  is  complex. 

The  following  information  has  been  compiled  for  the  thirteen  Norfolk  plots.  The  data 
as  been  lumped  for  all  visits  to  all  thirteen  plots.  The  figures  refer  to  numbers  of  individual 
irds  found. 


able  2.  The  fifteen  commonest  birds  on  a selection  of  Norfolk  farms,  winter  1993/94 
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Species 

Number  of  individuals 

Number  of  plots 

Woodpigeon 

4550 

13 

Skylark 

3213 

13 

Yellowhammer 

950 

12 

Chaffinch 

921 

12 

Linnet 

857 

7 

Rook 

728 

4 

Red-legged  partridge 

649 

13 

Fieldfare 

603 

11 

Pheasant 

544 

12 

0 

Black-headed  gull 

484 

8 

1 

Meadow  pipit 

388 

12 

'2 

Starling 

356 

8 

3 

Blackbird 

350 

13 

4 

Grey  partridge 

348 

10 

'5 

Jackdaw 

295 

4 

Some  gregarious  species,  such  as  rook,  jackdaw  and  starling  were  only  seen  on 
datively  few  visits,  whereas  less  intensely  flocking  birds  such  as  blackbirds  were  seen  on 
(most  every  visit,  a reflection  of  this  is  the  number  of  plots  on  which  each  species  was 
v ecorded. 
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So  which  type  of  field  is  preferred  by  birds?  Field  types  were  placed  into  one  of  si? 
categories,  as  shown  in  table  3.  Set-aside  fields  varied  considerably  in  terms  of  the  type  o| 
habitat  they  provided;  see  table  4. 

If  the  birds  showed  a preference  for  a particular  field  type,  the  proportions  of  bird! 
exceed  the  available  amounts  of  the  field  type.  Table  3 shows  that  37  per  cent  of  the  birdj 
found  were  on  set-aside  which  was  just  24  per  cent  of  the  field  area  surveyed.  Birds  also 
showed  a preference  for  grass.  Strong  positive  selections  are  shown  by  asterisks  in  thd 
following  tables. 


Table  3.  Field  type  preferences  for  all  species,  winter  1993-94 
Field  type 


Percentage  of 
total  available  area 


Percentage  of 
total  number  of 
birds  recorded 


Preferred 
field  types  I 


Ploughed 

Set-aside 

Other  arable 

Winter-sown  cereals 

Stubbles 

Grass 


27 

24 

20 

16 

13 

0.1 


21 

36 

15 

13 

14 
0.3 


Figures  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number  except  for  grass  for  which  the  are 
was  too  small. 


Table  4.  Bird  numbers  on  different  types  of  set-aside,  winter  1993-94 


Set-aside  type 

Percentage  of 
total  available  area 

Percentage  of 
total  number  of 
birds  recorded 

Five  year  grass 

5.0 

10.1 

Turned  stubble 

4.1 

1.5 

Barley  stubble 

3.8 

10.5 

Wheat  stubble 

3.8 

5.6 

Sugar  beet 

2.5 

2.5 

Nil 

1.9 

1.8 

5 year  natural  regeneration 

1.3 

1.4 

Potatoes 

0.7 

1.9 

Green  cover  turnips 

0.6 

0.6 

Industrial  rape 

0.2 

0.6 

AW 


Laot 


ipis 

jjlark 

slo* 


sUas 


ttb 


■ : . 


Preferred 
field  types 


Ifc'P 


att 

ph 


•pn 
I la! 


A 


Some  of  the  above  requires  explanation.  The  five-year  grass  totals  were  boosted  when  birds 
were  attracted  by  feed  put  out  for  cattle  on  the  set-aside.  ‘Nil’  refers  to  ploughed  land  and 
left  after  a green  cover  has  been  grazed  off.  Oilseed  rape  may  be  grown  on  set-aside  if  it  is  a 
non-food  crop. 


Table  4 shows  that  set-asides  generally  preferred  by  birds  were  five-year  grass,  cereal 
stubbles  (especially  barley)  and  potatoes.  How  this  pattern  varies  from  species  to  species  is 
set  out  in  table  5,  which  shows  the  positively  selected  field  types  for  a range  of  birds. 
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able  5.  Selection  of  field  type  by  a range  of  birds,  winter  1993-94 


pecies 


Set-aside  Cereals  Stubbles  Ploughed  Other  arable  Grass 


parrowhawk 
. estrel 

* ,t  ed-legged  partridge 

, Irey  partridge 

heasant 

apwing 

nipe 

l lack-headed  gull 
s ommon  gull 
tock  dove 
/oodpigeon 
kylark 
leadow  pipit 
ied  wagtail 
leldfare 
ong  thrush 
edwing 
listle  thrush 
a ackdaw 
ook 
tarling 

louse  sparrow 

ree  sparrow 
I lhaffinch 
i ioldfinch 
Ireen  finch 
- ,innet 

. ellowhammer 
deed  bunting 


* 

* 

* 

* 


* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


* 

* 

* 


* 


* 


* 


* 

* 


* 

* 


* 

* * 

* * 

* 

* 

* 

* 


* 

* 


* 

* 

* 

* 


* 


* 


* 


pecies  in  bold  type  are  proposed  for  the  'red  list’  for  the  revised  'red  data  birds’  on 
. ccount  of  declines  of  over  a half  in  the  last  25  years. 

- preferred  field  types 

Table  5 shows  preferences  for  set-aside  by  most  seed-eating  passerines  and  many  other 
; oecies,  including  birds  of  prey.  Tree  sparrows  are  an  apparent  anomaly;  they  are  shown 
referring  ploughed  land  and  other  arable  but  were  recorded  in  adjacent  hedges  and  not  in 
te  fields. 

As  well  as  the  commoner  species  recorded,  there  were  a number  of  surprises.  The 
umbers  of  snipe  (71)  and  jack  snipe  (4)  logged  in  arable  fields  was  interesting,  three 
.apland  buntings  in  November  (including  one  seven  miles  inland),  a common  buzzard, 
several  merlins,  and  (in  winter  1994/95)  stonechat,  green  sandpiper,  twite  and  hen  harrier 
ntertained  us. 

Flock  sizes  were,  on  the  whole,  disappointing,  but  maxima  were  160  yellow-hammers, 
50  skylarks,  200  chaffinches,  40  tree  sparrows,  80  greenfinches,  150  goldfinches  and  160 
eldfares. 
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Winter  1993/94  was  unusual  in  that  the  first  part  of  the  season  was  extremely  wet,  and 
ground  conditions  often  extremely  muddy.  This  delayed  farming  activity,  especially  lifting 
of  sugar  beet,  which  in  turn  affected  farmers’  choice  of  set-aside  land.  It  also  meant  that 
many  stubbles  were  left  for  longer  than  normal,  and  winter  cereal  sowing  was  delayed. 
Winter  1994/95  was  a more  usual  winter,  where  autumn  cereals  were  sown  by  November, 
and  most  other  fields  ploughed  ready  for  spring  sowing.  The  first  impressions  from  surveys 
in  winter  1994/95  are  a similar  pattern  of  field  types  preferred  by  birds,  but  fewer  birds 
corresponding  with  a reduction  in  the  areas  of  set-aside  and  stubbles. 
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Discussion 

Preliminary  results  suggest  that  when  foraging  on  arable  land  in  winter,  many  birds  prefer 
set-aside  land  as  a good  feeding  area.  In  particular,  rotational  set-aside  with  barley  stubbles 
are  favoured,  as  are  longer  term  set-asides  with  sown  grass  and  grazing  cattle,  and 
preferred  crops  are  oilseed  rape  stubbles  and  harvested  potatoes.  Results  from  Devon 
suggest  that  the  value  of  long-term  set-aside  decreases  as  it  gets  older  and  more  grass 
dominated.  Other  set-asides,  such  as  sugar  beet  tops,  wheat  stubbles,  industrial  crops  and 
stubble  turnips  are  of  less  value.  Of  the  non-set-aside  crops,  stubbles  were  positively  ■ 
selected  by  many  birds;  ploughed  fields  and  especially  winter  cereal  fields  were  avoided. 

Seed-eating  birds  including  yellowhammer,  skylark,  linnet  and  grey  partridge  all 
showed  a strong  preference  for  set-aside  and  stubbles,  supporting  the  idea  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  these  species’  decline  is  the  reduction  in  winter  feeding  areas.  This  is  all  part  of 
a growing  body  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  set-aside  land  is  highly  beneficial  to  seed-eating 
birds. 
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Breeding  Lapwing  & Redshank  at 
Welney  Washes 


$ 


s 


J.B.  Kemp 

Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust 


ipwing  and  Redshank  are  two  key  breeding  species  on  lowland  wet  grassland,  the  former 
owing  a 38%  decline  in  Britain  between  1982-1989.  Redshank  numbers  though,  showing 
i overall  change  have  had  quite  marked  variations  between  sites.  The  Ouse  Washes  remain 
important  breeding  area  for  both  species  particularly  Redshank  for  which  it  is  one  of  the 
ajor  inland  sites.  During  the  spring/summer  of  1994  a number  of  BTO  nest  record  cards 
. ire  kept  for  both  species  followed  by  a later  brood  count  of  the  entire  Welney  reserve  in 
attempt  to  establish  breeding  success.  Both  species  are  noisy  and  demonstrative 
rticularly  when  chicks  are  present,  enabling  a fairly  accurate  assessment  of  the  number  of 
oods. 

ipwing 

count  of  72  territorial  pairs  in  mid-May  was  the  highest  figure  for  over  ten  years.  Early 
ccubating  birds  were  on  eggs  by  March  29th.  but  rising  water  levels  and  bank  to  bank 
ooding  by  mid-April  destroyed  all  nests  (at  least  20  known  clutches).  Spring  floods  in 
.cent  years  have  frequently  caused  the  failure  of  many  nests,  but  these  conditions  and 
olonged  winter  flooding  may  have  provided  a habitat  particularly  suitable  for  this 
i secies  as  water  levels  subside.  Regular  flooding  has  resulted  in  substantial  areas  of  bare 
ound  and  retarded  spring  growth,  a habitat  much  favoured  by  Lapwing  and  their 
fspring,  enabling  easy  movement  of  foraging  chicks.  Lapwing  chicks  have  a poor 
eermo-regulation  just  after  hatching  and  are  prone  to  heavy  losses  in  cold,  damp 
■nditions,  aggravated  by  long,  wet,  vegetation. 

BTO  nest  record  cards  were  maintained  for  34  clutches  (all  produced  after  the  April 
d >od)  only  two  of  these  failed  entirely.  A total  of  135  eggs  were  laid  of  which  1 1 7 (86.6%) 
J .tched;  the  18  (13.3%)  failed  eggs  being  due  to  infertility  (5  eggs)  i.e.  one  addled  egg  in 
i /e  clutches;  predation  (4  eggs)  - one  nest  Fox  predated;  one  nest  flooded  (4  eggs):  one 
j ad  chick  in  egg  ( 1 egg)  and  single  eggs  disappearing  during  the  course  of  incubation  from 
ur  nests  (4  eggs). 


lutch  Sizes 


i D.  of  Eggs  3 4 5 

d.  of  Clutches  2(5.8%)  31(91.1%)  1(2.9%) 

i Dmmonest  clutch  size  was  four  eggs,  the  normal  situation  for  this  species.  The  rather 
lusual  five-egg  clutch  lost  one  egg  during  incubation. 

atching  Date 


eek  Ending  May  7 May  14  May  21  May  28  June  4 June  1 1 June  18 
o.  Clutches  6 NIL  6 13  4 2 1 
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The  Lapwing  is  normally  regarded  as  an  early  breeder,  but  the  Washes  population  has  ;|  ■ 
history  of  late  nesting  attempts  due  to  the  frequency  of  spring  flooding.  A high  proportioi 
of  the  recorded  nests  were  likely  to  be  second  clutches  or  at  least  delayed  nesting  attempts 
Birds  breeding  on  the  nearby  arable  land  are  able  to  nest  early,  a week-old  chick  seen  Apri 
30th  undoubtedly  originating  from  off  the  Washes. 


*Cli 


Nest-Site  Details 

Lapwings  generally  nest  in  the  centre  of  fields.  The  pattern  at  Welney  is  notably  differentftld 
Twenty-four  (70.5%)  nests  were  near  field  margins  with  just  ten  (29.4%)  towards  the  centre 
This  is  probably  explained  by  the  shallow  dish-like  shape  of  individual  Washes  with  drie  sit 
areas  around  the  perimeter.  The  centres  particularly  early  in  spring  hold  water  or  wet  muc 
unsuitable  for  nesting.  All  Washes  are  surrounded  by  ditches  about  three  metres  wide.  Nest: 
were  typically  exposed,  situated  particularly  amongst  very  short  emerging  deschampsify\ Si 
(5cm  tall)  or  herb  layer.  Occasional  nests  became  less  obvious  as  the  incubation  perioc 
progressed  due  to  plant  growth  with  long  plant  stems  sometimes  partly  overhanging  a nest 

In  seventeen  cases  Redshank  nested  within  35  metres  of  a Lapwing  nest,  on  on* 
occasion  only  four  metres  aw-ay.  Presumably  this  small,  less  aggressive,  species  gains  som* 
protection  from  the  Lapwing’s  vigorous  mobbing  of  predators,  particularly  Carrion  Crows 
A small  ‘colony’  of  six  Lapwing  pairs  bred  around  the  perimeter  of  the  Bemis  Wader  scrap* 
in  front  of  the  Buxton  Hide;  two  of  these  nests  were  just  fifteen  metres  apart,  all  hatching  ^ 
successfully.  In  two  instances  elsewhere  the  introduction  of  cattle  into  a Wash  containing 
Lapwing’s  nest  needed  the  use  of  ‘nest  protectors’:  heavy  wire  frames  placed  over  th* 
clutch  to  prevent  trampling.  Both  clutches  hatched  successfully. 

A brood  survey  on  the  entire  reserve  June  12th  located  thirty-nine  pairs  of  Lapwing  witl 
chicks  (54%  of  total  pairs  with  young)  a slightly  disappointing  figure  considering  the  higl 
hatching  rates  found  amongst  the  sample  of  BTO  recorded  nests.  Clues  to  this  probably  lay 
with  four  large  chicks  (almost  ready  to  fly)  found  dead  and  headless  in  Washes  close  to  th 
Main  Hide,  undoubtedly  Fox  victims.  A predator  control  programme  carried  out  for  the  pasi 
five  years  appears  to  have  been  extremely  successful  against  Carrion  Crows  enabling  a high 
hatching  success  with  no  recorded  incidence  of  wader  egg  predation  by  crows  during  th* 
1994  season.  However,  increasing  efforts  may  need  to  be  expended  into  Fox  contro 
measures. 
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Redshank 

A mid-May  breeding  survey  located  55  territorial  pairs  of  Redshank,  an  improvement  on 
recent  years.  This  species  breeds  later  than  the  Lapwing  and  was  probably  less  affected  by 
mid-April  flooding  of  the  Reserve.  The  flood  did,  however,  result  in  both  species  breeding  . 
at  the  same  time  as  soon  as  water  levels  dropped. 

BTO  nest  record  cards  were  kept  for  33  clutches,  only  two  of  these  recorded  as  definitely 
failing,  one  predated  (probably  by  a small  mammal)  and  the  other  pair  deserted.  Both 
failures  were  late  nests,  possibly  involving  young  inexperienced  birds.  Two  other  nests 
could  not  be  relocated  due  to  vegetation  growth,  but  alarm-calling  birds  suggested  £ 
successful  attempt.  Nevertheless  both  of  these  latter  nests  were  recorded  as  ‘outcome 
unknown’  and  are  not  included  in  the  ‘successful  hatching  rate’  figures. 

A total  of  130  eggs  were  laid  of  which  1 14  (87.6%)  hatched  successfully,  8 eggs  (6.1%)  - 
failed  and  the  outcome  was  unknown  for  another  8 eggs  (6.1%)  though  failure  was  not 
suspected.  Unlike  Lapwing,  no  infertile  eggs  were  discovered  nor  was  there  any  mysterious 
disappearance  of  individual  eggs  from  a clutch. 
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lutch  Size 


o.  of  Eggs  2 3 4 

o.  of  Clutches  1(3%)  Nil  32  (96.9%) 


:ke  Lapwing  the  typical  clutch  is  of  four  eggs  with  just  one  variation  recorded. 


atching  Date 



/eek  Ending  May  21  May  28  June  4 June  11 

o.  Clutches  1 16  10  2 

— 

est  Site  Details 

edshank,  like  Lapwing,  tended  to  nest  closer  to  the  margins  of  Fields  than  their  centres, 
esumably  for  the  same  reason.  A breakdown  of  sites  showed  22  (66.6%)  on  field  margins 
id  1 1 (33.3%)  towards  the  centres  of  fields.  Redshank  are  more  secretive  than  Lapwing, 
ith  the  nest  often  well  hidden  and  some  incubating  birds  prepared  to  sit  tight  at  the 
iproach  of  a human  intruder;  others  leave  the  nest  quite  readily.  No  colonial  breeding  was 
x corded  although  two  Redshank  nests  were  just  30  metres  apart.  Nests  were  frequently  in 
't  i ?, schampsia  clumps  or  a mix  of  plants  including  fine  grasses,  polygonum  sp.,  dock  and 
a i arsh  ragwort.  Nests  became  more  hidden  during  incubation  as  plant  growth  developed 
le  , ;ing  recorded  as  ‘well  hidden’  (27)  and  ‘partly  hidden’  (6).  The  maximum  vegetation 

l eight  at  all  nests  is  shown  below. 

I 

t1  i egetation  Height  5-lOcrn  ll-15cm  16-20cm 

o.  of  nests  12  15  6 

K — 

A brood  survey  of  the  entire  Reserve  on  June  12th  located  43  pairs  with  chicks  (78%  of 
ft  'tal  pairs  with  young)  a markedly  better  performance  than  Lapwing.  Redshank  young  may 
ci  less  prone  to  Fox  predation  because  they  tend  to  keep  in  cover  and  are  often  in  wetter 
•eas  more  difficult  for  Foxes  to  exploit.  Redshank  certainly  enjoyed  an  excellent  breeding 
:ason  in  1994.  Casual  observations  from  hides  by  late  June  showed  numerous  chicks  in  all 
, ages  of  development  feeding  on  the  lagoons  and  scrapes,  though  post-breeding  or  failed 
l iults  and  independent  young  soon  depart  from  the  reserve  (presumably  for  the  coast) 

1,1  aving  few  birds  by  late  July. 

i y 

f discussion 

looding,  an  almost  annual  problem  for  breeding  washland  waders,  has  resulted  in  later 
Man  average  nesting  but  sometimes  with  high  success.  Flooding  later  in  the  season  during 
Hay  or  June  is  potentially  more  serious  than  an  April  inundation  as  birds  will  be  well 
, ivanced  into  their  breeding  cycle  and  less  likely  to  make  a repeat  attempt.  During  1992 
pring  floods  occurred  in  both  May  and  June  resulting  in  barely  ten  out  of  56  pairs  of 
apwings  producing  any  young.  However,  given  reasonable  conditions  washland  birds  can 
highly  productive. 

There  was  a noticeable  absence  of  breeding  pairs  of  both  Lapwing  and  Redshank 
ongside  the  main  grid  pylons  crossing  the  NE  end  of  the  reserve  where  several  hawthorn 
ashes  grow  across  the  Washes.  An  area  of  land  (240  acres)  at  the  SW  of  the  reserve  was 
N.so  almost  devoid  of  breeding  waders.  There  are  two  possible  explanations:  one  being  the 
rominence  of  trees  with  a mature  block  of  woodland  dividing  the  washland.  numerous 
mattered  hawthorn  clumps  and  a line  of  willows  bordering  the  Delph.  Most  waders  prefer 
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an  open  landscape  and  tree  removal  can  greatly  improve  breeding  habit.  The  experimenta 
removal  of  isolated  trees  on  the  reserve  in  recent  years  has  seen  both  Redshank  ant 
Lapwing  move  into  the  cleared  areas  sometimes  nesting  amongst  the  remaining  tree  stumps 
Tree  removal  also  helps  to  keep  nesting  Carrion  Crows  away  from  the  main  wader  areas. 

A second  reason  tor  the  lack  of  breeding  waders  in  the  240  acre  block  may  be  regula 
grazing  with  sheep  for  over  ten  years.  This  form  of  livestock  is  notoriously  more  liable  t( 
result  in  nest  trampling  than  cattle.  Future  years  hopefully  will  see  a more  sympathetic 
management  for  the  site  and  resulting  improved  wader  production.  In  the  meantime  the 
continued  monitoring  of  breeding  success  may  help  future  management  decisions  foi 
Welney  reserve. 


Siberian  Chiffchaffs  in  Norfolk 


Andy  Stoddart 


\ 
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Chiffchaffs  of  the  Siberian  race  tristis  have  long  been  known  to  visit  Britain,  predominantly 
in  late  Autumn  and  largely  on  the  East  Coast.  In  tact,  so  much  are  they  an  expected  Autumn 
visitor  that  the  term  tristis  has  now  become  a convenient  label  for  any  pale,  dull-looking  or 
atypically-calling  Chiffchaff  encountered  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Recently  literature,  notably  Svensson  (1992),  has  helped  to  define  more  closely  the 
criteria  to  be  used  in  racially  assigning  Chiffchaffs.  This  in  turn  has  opened  a debate  on  the 
true  status  of  tristis  Chiffchaffs  in  Western  Europe.  A recent  meeting  of  European  Rarities 
Committee  delegates  on  Heligoland  took  the  view  that  the  race  might  well  be  far  rarer  than 
popularly  supposed  and  recommended  that  only  trapped  and  photographed  individuals 
should  be  considered  for  acceptance.  This  view  has  received  little  sympathy  within  Britain, 
where  tristis  is  likely  to  be  commoner  than  in  other  European  countries,  but  it  nevertheless 
highlights  the  need  for  considerably  more  caution  in  record  assessment  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Norfolk  Records  Committee  decided  to  add  tristis  Chiffchaff 
to  its  list  of  considered  races  from  1994  onwards.  Submissions  for  that  year  have 
demonstrated  a high  degree  of  uncertainty  over  the  characters  of  this  race,  and  this  paper 
sets  out  to  define  the  key  criteria  in  an  attempt  to  place  the  recording  of  this  form  in  Norfolk 
on  a more  secure  footing. 

Chiffchaff  morphology  is  complex  throughout  its  vast  range,  but  in  Britain  we  need 
realistically  only  concern  ourselves  with  three  forms:  collybita,  abietinus  and  tristis,  each  of 
which  intergrades  with  its  neighbour  and  is  subject  to  extensive  clinal  and  individual 
variation.  Nevertheless,  Svensson  has  helped  to  define  some  plumage  boundaries  of  tristis 
and  this  note  follows  his  recommendations  in  full. 

Collybita  is  the  familiar  form  which  breeds  in  Britain  and  much  of  Central,  Western  and 
Southern  Europe.  Typically  it  is  strongly  olive  or  olive-brown  above,  usually  with  obvious 
yellow  in  the  supercilium  and  underparts  but,  as  with  all  Chiffchaff  forms,  there  is 
considerable  variation  and  some  are  duller  than  the  norm. 
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Abietinus  breeds  throughout  Scandinavia  and  Western  Russia,  south  to  the  Caucasus  and 
orthern  Iran.  Many  individuals  are  very  close  to,  or  even  identical  to,  many  collybita,  but, 
pecially  in  the  more  Eastern  populations  adjacent  to  tristis,  they  have  a tendency  to  be 
'inewhat  paler  and  greyer  above  with  a reduced  olive  component  and  paler  and  whiter 
iderneath  with  reduced  yellow  and  more  bull  in  the  supercilium  and  underparts.  Variation 
such  that  some  can  look  strikingly  pale  and  ‘cold’  but  on  very  close  examination  even 
. ese  will  still  retain  subtle  green  tones  throughout  the  upperparts  (most  importantly  on  the 
antle,  nape  and  crown)  or  have  faint  yellow  streaking  below.  Extremely  good  views 
referably  in  the  hand)  may  be  required  to  determine  the  presence  of  these  tones,  and  the 
mptation  automatically  to  log  these  birds  as  tristis  should  therefore  be  strongly  resisted. 

Tristis  breeds  across  the  whole  width  of  Siberia  between  the  Pechora  and  Kolyma 
ivers.  It  differs  markedly  from  collybita  but  often  only  subtly  from  paler,  usually  Eastern. 
netinus  and  intergrades  with  this  form  where  their  ranges  meet.  To  be  described  as  classic 
istis  the  upperparts  should  be  a pale  brown  or  brownish-grey  with  olive-green  tones 
mfined  to  the  wing-coverts,  wing  and  tail  feather  fringes,  upper  tail-coverts,  rump  and 
imetimes  subtly  on  the  lower  back  and  scapulars.  The  key  feature  is  that  in  all  individuals 
, ere  should  be  a complete  lack  of  green  in  the  mantle,  nape  or  crown.  The  green  present  in 
e wing  and  tail  may  therefore  appear  contrastingly  bright  specifically  because  of  this 
illness  in  the  rest  of  the  upperparts,  but  in  worn  plumage  these  bright  tones  may 
sappear  entirely.  The  face  and  underparts  of  true  tristis  are  white,  variably  suffused  a 
arm  buff.  Some  are  very  white  below  whereas  others  have  extensive  buff  ‘clouding’  to 
. ce,  breast-sides  and  flanks,  but  not  to  the  under-tail-coverts  which  are  always  white.  The 
:y  point  however  is  that  in  true  tristis  the  supercilium.  eye  lids,  ear-coverts  and  underparts 
«.  ck  all  yellow,  however  faint.  If  present,  yellow  occurs  only  on  the  axillaries  and 
iderwing-coverts  (and  hence  is  invisible)  and  on  the  marginal  wing-coverts  (usually 
sible  as  a tiny  oval  along  the  forward  edge  of  the  folded  wing). 

Additional  supporting  characteristics  of  tristis  can  be  a stronger,  whiter  supercilium. 
pecially  behind  the  eye.  and  very  contrastingly  black  bill  and  legs  but  these  are  important 
lly  in  support  of  the  specific  plumage  detail  described  above.  Pale  fringes  to  the  greater 
>verts  are  merely  a common  feature  of  pale  Chiffchaffs  and  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
istis. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  significance  of  calls.  However  the  great  variety  of 
niffchaff  calls,  the  lack  of  a sharp  correlation  between  call-types  and  races  and  the 
igaries  of  call  transcription  all  hinder  progress  in  this  area.  The  classic  'peep'  or  ‘lost 
licken'  note  given  by  birds  of  Eastern  populations  is  not  restricted  to  tristis  and  is  closely 
atched  by  some  calls  of  collybita.  Only  the  song  is  peculiar  to  tristis.  Unlike  the  familiar 
me-ticking’  of  European  birds,  it  has  a very  different,  more  rambling,  musical  and 
jwing  song,  but  this  is  unlikely  to  be  heard  from  Autumn  individuals. 

It  is  important  to  re-emphasise  that  exceptionally  close  views  are  required  confidently  to 
tablish  the  absence  of  green  or  yellow  in  the  appropriate  parts  of  a Chiffchaffs  plumage. 
ie.se  tones  can  be  very  faint,  and  brief  views  or  views  of  birds  at  moderate  ranges  or  high 
trees  will  never  be  sufficient  for  proper  diagnosis  as  tristis.  The  ideal  is.  of  course, 
lamination  in  the  hand  but  there  are  circumstances  when  individuals  may  allow 
irticularly  close  eye-level  approach  and  prolonged  scrutiny  through  a telescope.  Tired 
igrants  feeding  on  the  ground,  for  example,  may  sometimes  allow  such  views. 

As  a result,  "the  Norfolk  Records  Committee  will  be  looking  for  claims  of  tristis  to 
ovide  reassurance  that  the  specifics  detailed  above  have  all  been  fully  noted  and  that  the 
ews  obtained  really  were  sufficient  for  such  characters  to  have  been  assessed  at  all. 
apping  and  photographing  in  the  hand  will  remain  the  ideal. 
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Setting  the  Record  Straight 
the  Yarmouth  Citril  Finch 


Peter  Allard 


As  mentioned  in  the  1993  Norfolk  Bird  Report  the  supposed  Citril  Finch  taken  alive  on  I 
Yarmouth  North  Denes  29th  January  1904  and  the  only  British  record  has  been  removed  ■ 
from  the  British  List  by  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  Records  Committee.  The  bird  isH 
in  fact  a Cape,  or  Yellow-crowned,  Canary  S.  canicollis. 

This  Canary  has  masqueraded  as  Britain’s  sole  Citril  Finch  record  for  90  years,  despite® 
its  position  being  questioned  in  British  Birds  by  the  late  Paul  Barbier  in  1968.  Its  history® 
makes  interesting  reading.  It  was  trapped,  together  with  other  finches,  by  John  Quinton  -H 
Yarmouth’s  last  bird-trapper.  He  recognised  it  as  being  unusual  and  took  the  bird  to  local®] 
taxidermist  E.C.  Saunders.  Saunders,  in  his  unpublished  diaries,  claims  to  have  identified  it® 
as  a Citril  Finch,  but  surprisingly  little  detail  is  available. 


The  bird  was  kept  alive  for  several  days  before  being  killed  and  skinned  (presumably  by 
Saunders)  and  sent  to  Norwich.  J.H.  Gurney  examined  the  specimen  and  was  ‘responsible 
for  its  identification’  as  reported  in  the  Zoologist  for  1905.  He  noted  it  was  ‘an  adult  female 
in  good  feather’.  The  bird  was  then  admitted  to  the  British  List  by  Howard  Saunders,  and 
presumably  sold  to  T.E.  Gunn  the  famed  Norwich  taxidermist  who  prepared  it  as  a mounted 
specimen.  Shortly  after  it  passed  into  the  collection  of  Sir  Vauncey  Haipur  Crewe  in 
Derbyshire.  But  why  one  taxidermist  passed  such  an  apparently  valuable  specimen  to 
another,  remains  a mystery. 
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Harpur  Crewe  spared  no  expense  in  acquiring  rare  specimens.  But  his  carelessness  in 
assessing  the  authenticity  of  rarities  offered  him  resulted  in  great  temptations  to  dealers. 
Many  of  the  birds  formerly  in  his  collection  are  of  very  doubtful  value.  More  intriguing,  a I 
third  taxidermist,  Walter  Lowne,  whose  shop  was  a stone’s  throw  from  Saunder’s  premises  I 
in  Yarmouth,  kept  Canaries,  mules  and  foreign  birds  in  large  numbers... 

The  specimen  remained  with  Harpur  Crewe  until  his  death  when  it  was  auctioned  in  1 
1925  or  1926  and  presented  to  the  Booth  Museum  in  Brighton,  where  it  still  remains.  When! 
researching  the  whereabouts  of  specimens  prior  to  publication  of  my  Birds  of  Grea/i 
Yarmouth  ( 1 990),  I visited  the  Brighton  Museum  after  reading  Booth's  Catalogue  a/ Cases  I 
of  Birds  in  the  Dyke  Road  Museum  Brighton.  The  historic  specimen  remained  in  its  original  I 
case.  But  not  as  I had  expected:  the  bird  was  larger,  the  blackish  wing-bars  extending  to  the  I 
tertials  were  incorrect  for  Citril  Finch  and  the  bill  appeared  too  heavy  and  Greenfinch-like.  I 
The  Museum  confirmed  this  was  indeed  the  correct  case.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  bird  H 
having  been  examined  critically  since  1905  until  my  visit. 
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Having  considerable  doubts  as  to  identification,  photographs  were  circulated  to  local 
ornithologists,  but  for  a variety  of  reasons  they  were  unable  to  assist.  Lee  Evans,  with  his 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  contacts,  was  then  approached  and  a photograph  was  forwarded  to 
him.  His  reaction  was  positive:  it  was  not  a Citril  Finch  as  I had  suspected. 


survey  by  the  Hawk  & Owl  Trust  in  north  Norfolk  revealed  that  over  half  the  total  of  known 
eeding  Barn  Owls  were  nesting  in  tree  cavities.  Few  farm  barns  offered  suitable  nesting  ledges  or 
vities.  Providing  nesting  boxes  within  buildings  has  been  most  successful  in  coastal  marshes,  in 
•eckland  and  in  areas  of  the  county  cleared  of  trees  when  used  as  war-time  airfields.  Many  Barn  Owl 
:es  have  been  occupied  for  over  25  years  (C.R.  Knights). 


Unusual  visitors  to  Norwich  Waterworks.  Top:  Glaucous  Gull,  January;  this  bird  regularly  appeared 
Attlebridge.  Bottom:  Shag,  March  (both  by  N.  Clayton). 


He  suggested  a Canary  or  even  a Greenfinch  hybrid.  Contact  was  then  made  with  Dr 
aan  Knox  on  behalf  of  the  BOURC.  He  visited  Brighton  and  tentatively  identified  the  skin 
that  of  a Cape,  or  Yellow-crowned,  Canary  and  he  was  able  to  verify  this  when  the 
wcimen  was  taken  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  Tring.  It  was  further  identified  as  a 
i le  based  on  plumage  characters. 

IFollowing  reidentification  the  1904  record  of  Citril  Finch  is  clearly  no  longer  acceptable 
di  the  species  has  been  deleted  from  the  British  List.  Cape  Canary  is  not  considered  to  be 
ikely  candidate  for  natural  vagrancy  to  Britain.  They  were  in  demand  as  cage  birds 
Avards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Maybe  Walter  Lowne  even  kept  them  in  his  aviaries... 


Pallid  Swift  - A First  for  Norfolk 


Peter  R.  Colston 

was  stationed  on  the  sea  wall  at  Burnham  Norton  from  0930  hours  on  25th  July  1993 
ii.tching  the  rather  inactive  Oriental  Pratincole  squatting  on  the  mud.  At  1120  hours  a party 
Arctic  Skuas  arrived  ahead  of  a black  thundercloud.  Many  Swifts  also  moved  ahead  of 
; : storm  track  and  their  numbers  began  building  up  over  the  fresh-marsh.  It  was  fairly 
iny  with  a blustery  south-west  wind  and  the  last  few  Swifts  heading  inland  were  making 
’W  progress.  Suddenly,  among  the  tail-enders  was  an  amazing  pale  individual  which 
me  out  like  a beacon  against  the  backdrop  of  the  storm  behind  Scolt  Head.  It  was  very 
Me  milky-brown  with  an  extensive  white  throat,  pale  forehead,  distinctive  jizz  and  Bight.  I 
i imated  its  distance  at  a third  of  a mile  at  a hundred  feet.  I watched  the  bird  intently  as  it 
rue  towards  me  in  company  with  3 or  4 Common  Swifts.  It  took  a lull  minute  to  come 
'ise  and  gave  me  sufficient  time  to  assess  a mental  checklist  of  Pallid  features.  When 
r tain  that  the  bird  could  only  be  a Pallid  Swift,  I shouted  to  nearby  birders  “Look  at  this 
lift!”.  Only  three  were  near  enough  to  hear.  The  bird  slowly  flapped  and  glided  past 
owing  all  the  features  typical  of  a Pallid  Swift.  The  overall  paleness  (especially  the  head), 
Vge  white  throat  patch,  more  paddle-shaped  wings  with  a slightly  rounded  tips  were 
'wious  as  was  the  contrast  between  the  slightly  darker  primaries  and  the  paler  inner  wing. 

The  other  observers,  all  unfamiliar  with  Pallid  Sw  ifts,  remarked  how  obviously  different 
t ; bird  was  in  colour,  shape  and  flight  from  Common  Swift.  Without  priming  them  on  the 
( Terences  one  pointed  out  ‘blunter  wing  tips,  pale  inner  wing  with  contrastingly  darker 
maries  - the  opposite  of  Common  Swift'.  The  bird  passed  over  the  sea  wall  before 
i ning  large  numbers  of  wheeling  swifts.  I followed  it  for  a further  ten  minutes;  it  was 
"vays  identifiable  even  against  the  light  by  its  slightly  more  robust  shape,  different  wing 
n figuration,  less  forked  tail  and  rather  predictable  flight  pattern. 

I Pallid  Swifts  breed  along  rocky  coasts,  in  mountain  regions  and  in  towns  in  southern 
i rope  and  north-west  Africa.  This  sighting  is  the  first  recorded  in  Norfolk.  During 
ivember  1984,  a total  of  four,  forming  part  of  a late  autumn  influx  of  southern  birds, 
peared  in  Britain.  The  first  British  record  was  from  Kent  in  1978. 
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Red-flanked  Bluetail  - A First  for 

Norfolk 


Peter  Allard 

The  18th  October  was  a day  of  south-easterly  winds  and  bright  sunshine.  After  visiting  t- 
Breydon  Water  early  morning  I headed  for  Yarmouth  cemeteries  hopeful  that  a Yellow  > 
browed  Warbler  1 had  found  there  the  previous  day  might  still  be  present. 

A quick  search  in  the  south  side  (often  the  more  rewarding  area)  revealed  surprisingly 
little  apart  from  Goldcrests.  I entered  the  north  side  at  0950  hours  - at  the  time  the  only 
bird-watcher  in  the  area.  Walking  along  the  main  path  towards  the  Holm  Oaks  which  helc 
yesterday’s  Yellow-browed  Warbler  two  birds  appeared  briefly  on  the  path.  One  wa; 
certainly  a Robin  displaying  a bright  reddish-orange  breast.  But  the  other  was  a complete 
surprise  and  although  of  Robin-shape  and  size  and  brownish  above  it  revealed  orange 
coloured  flanks  and  clearly  lacked  a reddish  breast.  A whitish  throat  patch  was  just  visible 
before  it  dived  into  cover.  I had  seen  colour  photographs  of  the  immature/female  Red- 
flanked  Bluetail  at  Winspit,  Dorset,  and  this  bird  appeared  almost  identical.  But  was 
dreaming'.’  Fortunately,  a brief  third  view  confirmed  distinctive  orange  flanks  and  a pale 
eye-ring.  It  really  did  look  like  a Red-flanked  Bluetail  but  I had  yet  to  confirm  the  crucia 
blue  coloured  tail.  On  each  occasion  I had  glimpsed  the  bird  the  tail  appeared  darkish  in  the 
dense  shade  of  the  Euonymus  bushes.  Still  cautious  I left  another  birder,  who  had  just 
arrived,  on  guard  and  hastened  to  phone  the  news  of  a probable  Red-flanked  Bluetail. 

Fortunately.  Dave  Holman  was  not  too  far  away  and  members  of  Great  Yarmouth  Bird 
Club  were  also  contacted.  Andy  Wallis  and  John  Burrell  were  first  to  arrive  and  almost 
immediately  the  stranger  was  showing  well  in  a Sycamore.  The  blue  tail  soon  became 
obvious  to  the  admiring  observers  who  were  increasing  by  the  minute. 

This  was  the  Norfolk’s  first  Red-flanked  Bluetail,  a female/immature  and  the  fourteenth 
record  for  the  British  Isles.  Yet  it  was  only  the  second  twitchable  example  following  last 
year’s  well-watched  Dorset  bird  which  lingered  ten  days.  By  mid-day  60  or  so  observers 
had  seen  this  gem  and  in  the  afternoon  it  was  watched  by  an  audience  of  several  hundreds. 
BBC  TV  provided  a camera  crew  and  film  of  this  colourful  vagrant  featured  on  Look  East 
local  news.  The  bird  was  quite  obliging  and,  with  patience,  showed  well  to  all  who  came  to 
pay  homage.  During  its  three-day  stay  this  much  desired  rarity  favoured  the  north  side  of 
the  cemeteries  frequenting  Sycamores,  Euonymus  bushes  and,  to  a lesser  extent.  Holme 
Oaks.  Fortunate  observers  watched  it  fly-catching  from  tombstones  and  also  feeding  on  the 
main  paths.  It  was  heard  to  call  on  a number  of  occasions:  a Pied  Flycatcher-like  ‘huit’  and 
also  a quiet  ‘tick’. 

During  its  stay  the  Bluetail  attracted  perhaps  over  a thousand  admirers;  some  arrived 
from  the  Scilly  Isles!  Cemetery  staff  were  helpful  even  leaving  the  gate  open  for  late- 
comers, and  Birdline  East  Anglia  provided  constant  assistance.  Surprisingly,  another  Red- 
flanked  Bluetail  - a male,  was  trapped  at  Landguard  Point,  Suffolk,  six  days  after  departure 
ol  the  Yarmouth  visitor.  The  Bluetail’s  main  breeding  range  extends  in  a belt  from 
westernmost  Russia  to  Japan.  The  birds  winter  in  the  Himalayas  and  southern  China. 


The  Wetland  Bird  Survey  1994  - 
The  Complete  Wash 
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Siskin  Ringing  in  Norfolk 


Moss  Taylor  & Stephen  Moores 


Between  January  and  April  1994,  an  exceptional  influx  of  Siskins  was  recorded  in  many 
Norfolk  gardens.  As  a result  over  3000  were  ringed  during  these  four  months  alone, 
compared  with  the  usual  annual  ringing  total  in  the  county  of  no  more  than  250. 

During  the  autumn  of  1993  an  unprecedented  passage  of  Siskins  was  noted  all  around 
the  Norfolk  coast.  At  Sheringham,  for  example,  where  the  maximum  autumn  passage 
normally  involves  up  to  40-50  Siskins  daily,  800  were  counted,  arriving  from  the  north,  in  a 
two-hour  period  on  September  16th  and  an  amazing  2600  were  recorded  flying  west  on 
October  16th.  Smaller  but  still  impressive  numbers  of  birds  on  passage  were  seen  until  well 
into  the  new  year. 

Not  all  Norfolk  ringers,  however,  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  Siskins  feeding  in  their 
gardens,  although  large  numbers  were  being  ringed  at  sites  as  far  apart  as  Weybourne  and 
Sheringham  in  the  north  of  the  county  and  Garboldisham  and  Ickburgh  in  the  south.  Perhaps 
surprisingly,  only  one  Norwich  ringer  managed  to  catch  many  Siskins. 

During  the  early  part  of  winter.  Siskins  feed  on  Alder  cones  and  it  is  only  after  the  crop 
has  been  depleted,  generally  in  January,  that  they  begin  to  visit  gardens  to  feed  on 
peanuts.  In  the  early  1970s,  ringers  in  Surrey  first  reported  Siskins  visiting  gardens,  but 
normally  only  if  the  peanuts  were  contained  in  red  plastic  bags.  An  analysis  of  the  sites 
where  Siskins  were  ringed  in  Norfolk  in  early  1994,  demonstrated  that  although  red  peanut 
containers  were  probably  preferable,  they  were  not  essential.  However,  certain  gardens  were 
clearly  being  favoured  by  the  Siskins.  Two  features  appeared  to  be  helpful,  firstly  the 
presence  of  mature  trees  which  provided  the  Siskins  with  perches  for  loafing,  preening  and 
singing,  which  in  turn  proved  an  attraction  to  overflying  birds.  Secondly,  the  three  garden 
sites,  in  which  80%  of  the  Siskins  were  ringed,  all  had  a small  pond  about  4 square  metres 
in  area  adjacent  to  the  net  site.  The  presence  of  this  small  area  of  water  seemed  to  be  the 
main  attraction. 

In  most  previous  studies  of  ringed  Siskins,  a preponderance  of  males  has  been 
demonstrated  and  this  was  the  case  with  those  ringed  in  Norfolk  in  1994.  However,  the 
proportion  of  males  to  females  was  only  52%.  First-winter  birds  made  up  about  75%  of 
both  sexes. 

Ringers  at  most  garden  sites  began  to  catch  the  first  few  Siskins  in  mid-January  and  the 
numbers  ringed  increased  steadily  week  by  week,  as  shown  on  Figure  2.  This  gives  the 
cumulative  ringing  totals  at  all  the  garden  sites  throughout  Norfolk  and  a clear  peak  is 
demonstrated  in  week  13  which  was  the  first  week  of  April,  after  which  numbers  fell.  A 
dramatic  departure  of  Siskins  from  all  the  gardens  occurred  in  week  15  and  not  a single  one 
was  ringed  after  April  22nd.  A suggested  reason  for  this  is  given  below. 

Figure  2 also  shows  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  each  week,  with  the  males 
indicated  in  each  left  hand  column.  In  all  the  weeks  except  one,  there  is  a clear  excess  of 
males  until  week  14,  after  which  females  are  more  numerous.  This  suggests  some  males 
were  leaving  Norfolk  ahead  of  the  females,  to  return  earlier  to  their  breeding  areas  in  order 
to  establish  territories.  A similar  analysis  of  the  weekly  age  distribution  shows  that 
proportionately  more  first-winter  birds  were  ringed  after  the  end  of  March,  suggesting  that 
adults  were  also  tending  to  leave  for  the  breeding  areas  sooner. 

There  was  considerable  movement  of  Siskins  between  ringers  within  the  county. 
Excluding  retraps  of  under  5 kms,  a total  of  29  controls  were  made  by  Norfolk  ringers  of 
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ligure  1.  The  sites  of  Siskins  controlled  ( retrapped  by  another  ringer)  in  Norfolk  January  - 
pril  1994.  Birds  ringed  before  the  winter  of  1993/94  shown  by  a filled  square  and  birds 
unged  during  the  winter  of  1993/94  by  a filled  circle.  HI  indicates  one  control  from  The 
etherlands  and  B2  two  from  Belgium. 


iskins  which  had  been  ringed  in  Norfolk  during  winter  of  1993/94.  Yet  not  a single  bird 
as  found  outside  the  county  in  the  same  period.  No  clear  pattern  emerged  regarding 
irection  or  timing  of  movements,  apart  from  controls  between  Banmngham  and 
^ /eybourne/Sheringham.  The  Siskins  ringed  at  Banningham  are  all  caught  in  an  Alder  carr 
ad  four  were  controlled  later  in  the  same  winter  in  gardens  in  Weyboume  or  Sheringham, 
* 'ith  no  movements  in  the  reverse  direction.  This  is  to  be  expected  for  the  reason  explained 
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earlier.  Some  birds,  however,  remained  faithful  to  the  same  garden  for  varying  periods.  A 
Sheringham,  out  of  a total  of  almost  600  caught,  56  were  retrapped  up  to  two  weeks  later 
lour  after  six  weeks  and  two  were  still  visiting  the  same  garden  seven  weeks  after  ringing. 

In  addition  to  the  controls  mentioned  above,  a total  of  32  Siskins  ringed  outside  Norfol 
were  caught  during  the  first  four  months  of  1994.  The  origins  of  these  birds  is  shown  or 
Figure  1.  Of  particular  interest  are  those  which  had  been  ringed  during  the  same  winter,  it 
1993/94  and  which  are  shown  as  filled  circles  on  the  map.  Siskins  were  clearly  moving  intc 
Norfolk  from  areas  as  far  afield  as  London  and  the  Home  Counties  to  the  south,  fron 
Gloucestershire  and  Avon  in  the  west,  from  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  in  the  Midlands 
from  Cleveland  and  Tyne  & Wear  in  the  north-east  and  even  from  Tayside  in  Scotland. 

Ringing  in  previous  years  has  suggested  that  Siskins  breeding  in  Highland  are  amongsi 
those  that  winter  in  Norfolk,  but  the  dates  in  ringing  and  subsequently  being  controlled  ir 
Norfolk  of  the  four  recoveries  shown  on  the  map  with  a circle  above  a triangle  suggest  £ 
different  explanation.  The  most  northerly  one  was  ringed  in  Perth  February  1994  anc 
controlled  at  Ickburgh  in  April  1994  and  the  other  three  from  the  north-east  were  all  ringec 
in  February/March  1994  and  controlled  in  Norfolk  in  March/April  1994.  If  all  these  hat 
been  birds  ringed  in  their  breeding  areas,  surely  as  winter  progressed  to  spring,  the 
movements  should  have  been  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  extraordinary  passage  of 
Siskins  in  autumn  1993  presumably  involved  birds  arriving  from  the  Continent.  A n® 
movement  which  has  been  confirmed  in  previous  years  from  ringing  recoveries  and  which  W 
is  further  supported  by  three  foreign-ringed  controls  in  Norfolk  in  early  1994,  one  from  The 
Netherlands  and  two  from  Belgium.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  Siskins  which  had 
migrated  to  Britain  in  the  previous  autumn  from  their  more  northerly,  European  breeding 
areas,  were  gathering  in  Norfolk  in  March  and  April  prior  to  making  the  return  journey  by 
way  of  the  shortest  sea  crossing  between  Britain  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  sudden 
departure  of  Siskins  from  Norfolk  gardens,  described  earlier,  coincided  with  an  area  of  high 
pressure  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  British  Isles  resulting  in  ideal  conditions  for  a North 
Sea  crossing. 


Cumulative  Garden  Ringing  Totals  Each  Week 
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Figure  2.  Weekly  ringing  totals  of  Siskins  in  Norfolk  gardens  January  8th  - April  22ml  1994. 
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Further  confirmation  ot  the  mixed  origins  of  those  Siskins  wintering  in  Norfolk  in  early 
•94.  comes  from  two  subsequent  ringing  recoveries.  The  first  ringed  in  Sheringham  in 
rly  April  and  found  dead  by  the  roadside  in  Norway  fifteen  days  later  and  the  second 
lged  at  lckburgh  in  mid-March  and  found  breeding  in  the  Kidder  Forest,  Northumberland 
June.  Out  of  the  three  thousand  ringed  in  Norfolk  between  January  and  April  1994,  only 
.ie  more  has  so  far  been  recovered.  Ringed  at  Banningham  in  mid-January  it  was 
•ntrolled  in  Belgium  in  mid-February,  illustrating  that  the  emigration  of  these  Continental 
rds  was  taking  place  over  at  least  a two-month  period.  More  recoveries  will  undoubtedly 
reported  over  the  ensuing  months  which  will  enable  us  to  understand  more  fully  the 
igins  and  destinations  of  the  remarkable  influx  of  Siskins  into  Norfolk  during  the 
•93/1994  winter. 
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Systematic  List 


Black  Terns  (R.A.  Richardson) 


he  order  used  follows  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Checklist  of  Birds  of  Britain  & Ireland 
ublished  by  the  BOU  in  1992.  The  English  names  that  are  most  familiar  have  been 
i .‘tained.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  observations  are  of  single  birds  and  refer  to  1994.  The 
i allowing  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  species  accounts:- 


inint 

= immature 

GC  = Golf  Course 

juv 

= juvenile 

GP  = Gravel  Pit 

pr(s) 

= pair(s) 

NBR  = Norfolk  Bird  Report 

BBRC 

= British  Birds  Rarities  Committee 

NNR  = National  Nature  Reserve 

BF 

= Sugarbeet  Factory 

NR  = Nature  Reserve 

BTO 

= British  Trust  for  Ornithology 

Pt  = Point 

CBC 

= Common  Bird  Census 

SW  = Sewage  Works 

CP 

= Country  Park 

Where  tables  are  used  in  the  species  accounts  these  refer  to  monthly  maximum  counts 
Dr  main  sites  unless  otherwise  stated.  A dash  indicates  that  no  count  details  have  been 
eceived.  For  wildfowl  and  waders,  the  data  used  generally  derives  from  the  monthly 
Zetland  Bird  Survey  (WeBS)  counts  although  if  higher  totals  are  available  these  are  used 
r istead. 

Observers’  initials  are  given  for  all  national  and  county  rarities  and  for  a few  other 
xceptional  records.  To  save  space,  no  more  than  three  sets  of  initials  are  given  for  any 
ecord. 


ied-throated  diver  Gavia  stellata 

Common  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Rare  in  summer. 

tt  the  beginning  of  the  year  numbers  offshore  unexceptional,  but  some  good  movements  in 
an  with  200  east  Sheringham  and  150  south  (in  2hrs.)  Waxham  on  2nd;  343  west  Mundesley 
,n  15th  and  455  east  Mundesley  on  16th.  Numbers  present  offshore  increased  in  Feb 
specially  at  Overstrand  where  a maximum  of  200;  again  some  good  movements  including 
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240  east  Sheringham  on  1 9th  and  300  east  Mundesley  on  20th.  March  saw  a general  drop 
in  numbers  but  a count  of  182  at  Walcott  on  5th.  Even  fewer  in  April  and  a scattering  of 
reports  of  1-4  birds  from  a variety  of  coastal  sites  during  May. 

Midsummer  singles  at  Brancaster  June  18th;  Cley  6th  and  July  9th;  Sheringham  June  1st, 
July  12th  and  17th. 


7 


A handful  of  Aug  records  and  a slow  build-up  during  Sept  — Nov,  but  numbers 
generally  modest.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a concentration  of  60  at  Cley  Dec  6th  and  a 
movement  of  220  east,  75  west,  at  Sheringham  on  22nd. 


offlf 

E'1' 

0' 


Black-throated  diver  Gavia  arctica 

Uncommon  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor 

An  average  showing  with  mainly  singles  reported  from  various  points  around  the  coast  until 
May  16th  (Sheringham)  and  again  from  the  early  date  of  Aug  30th  (Sheringham).  Peak 
numbers  Sept-Oct.  Only  summer  record  concerned  one  lingering  in  Blakeney  Point/Cley 
area  June  7th— 1 0th.  Monthly  totals  for  the  county  were:-  Jan  6;  Feb  5;  Mar  6;  April  0; 
May  3-4;  Jun  1;  July  0;  Aug  l;Sept  8-10;  Oct  11-12;  Nov  II  and  Dec  1. 


inter 


lit; 


Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  immer 

Winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant  in  small  numbers.  Exceptional  in  summer. 

A very  poor  showing  in  first  winter  period,  only  records  being  of  singles  off  Weybourne 
Jan  14th;  Mundesley  Jan  7th  and  Cley  Feb  25th.  Subsequently,  just  a couple  of  unseasonal 
records  concerning  a bird  in  non-breeding  plumage  at  Paston/Bacton  May  28th  and  one  in 
breeding  plumage  east  off  Sheringham  June  10th. 

Alter  an  early  appearance  of  one  off  Sheringham  Sept  2nd,  the  second  winter  period 
produced  a few  more  birds.  Records  of  1-3  individuals  on  numerous  dates  around  the  coast 
from  the  Wash  to  Winterton.  Monthly  totals  for  the  county  were:-  Sept  3^4,  Oct  13-17; 
Nov  13  and  Dec  5-7. 


Little  t»re be  Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

Resident , passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Breeding  records  (number  of  prs.  in  brackets):-  Brancaster  Freshes  (3);  Bintree  Mill  (1); 
Breydon/Berney  Marshes  (30);  Cantley  BF  (9);  Cantley  Marshes  (1)  Flitcham  (1);  Fowl 
Mere  (2);  Holkham  NNR  (39);  Holkham  Park  Lake  (11);  Holme  ( 1 );  Kettlestone  Common  ( 1 ); 
Langmere  (1);  Swangey  GP  (1);  Titchwell  (1).  A total  of  102  pairs  reported. 

Winter  maxima  at  main  sites:- 
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JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Welney 
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— 

_ 
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10 

5 

Snettisham 

100 

40 

12 

33 

46 

80 

116 

102 

Holme 
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5 

5 

6 



5 

8 

7 

Holkham  NNR 
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5 

14 

9 



11 

6 

12 

Holkham  Pk.  Lake 

- 

— 

_ 

33 

34 

_ 

Wells  Harbour 

8 

5 

6 

_ 



6 

8 

Blakeney  Harbour 

12 

14 

9 

- 

— 

— 

7 

12 

itlJar 

The 

east. 
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Li,, 

Shi, 
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Irregular  counts  from  a variety  of  other  sites  including  14  Wensum  Valley  in  Feb; 
16  West  Mere  in  Aug;  15  Heigham  Sound,  16  Langmere  and  13  Wensum  Valley  in  Nov; 
14  Heigham  Sound  in  Dec.  More  regular  counting  would  result  in  a more  complete  picture. 
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Podiceps  cristatus 


reat  Crested  Grebe 

< °sident  breeder,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 
weeding  records  (no.  of  prs.  in  brackets)  were:-  Bittering  GP  (1 );  Blickling  Lake  (2);  Bure 
llley  Lakes  (2);  Colney  GP  (1);  Filby  Broad  (5);  Gunton  Park  (1);  Hickling  (24); 
olkham  Park  Lake  (2);  Lyng-Easthaugh  (2);  Martham  Broad  (4);  Thetford  Nunnery  Lakes 
);  Pentney  GP  (2);  Sennowe  Park  (2);  Snettisham  (1);  Sparham  Pools  (2);  Surlingham  ( 1); 
lompson  Water  ( 1 );  Welney  (5);  Wroxham  (6).  A total  of  65  pairs  reported. 

Evidence  of  very  early  nesting  again  at  Horning  where  a pair  with  young  Dec  1st  and  a 
: :st  with  eggs  Dec  4th. 

'inter  monthly  maxima  at  main  coastal  sites:- 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

lettisham 

— 

5 

— 

16 

21 

33 

15 

5 

unstanton 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

8 

- 

olme 

10 

15 

- 

10 

13 

69 

10 

4 

tchwell 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

20 

16 

15 

olkham  Bay 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

15 

20 

rancaster  Harbour 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

4 

! undesley 

- 

5 

5 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

i /inter  monthly  maxima  at  main 

inland  sites:- 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

i/elney 

5 

12 

23 

- 

1 

2 

8 

5 

unnery  Lakes 

5 

7 

10 

- 

- 

— 

— 

i ottenhill  GP 

12 

- 

11 

- 

9 

11 

— 

13 

olkham  Pk.  Lake 

- 

- 

4 

6 

6 

4 

- 

— 

lickling  Lake 

6 

9 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

> dmham 

- 

17 

14 

- 

30 

10 

6 

26 

anworth  Broad 

- 

7 

8 

- 

- 

19 

13 

12 

ockshoot  Broad 

- 

7 

8 

- 

19 

14 

13 

12 

i orning  Ferry 

19 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

: ickling 

13 

- 

14 

- 

— 

11 

8 

ockland  Broad 

- 

- 

- 

30 

28 

15 

8 

8 

The  only  notable  coastal  movement  came  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  when  35  west, 
east,  at  Sheringham. 

Ued-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  grisegena 

assage  migrant  and  winter  visitor,  especially  following  severe  conditions. 

/ery  scarce  in  first  part  of  the  year,  only  records  at  Holme  Jan  7th;  Titchwell  on  4th; 
lunstanton  Feb  19th,  27th.  28th  and  Overstrand  Feb  25th.  Spring  records  from  Hunstanton 
larch  2nd  and  Titchwell  on  5th.  The  first  bird  of  the  autumn  appeared  off  Cley  Aug  12th 
i zith  a further  4 coastal  reports  during  the  month.  Sept  saw  another  18  birds,  but  peak 
umbers  came  in  Oct.  especially  in  the  last  week.  A monthly  total  of  30-40  individuals 
icluded  4 Titchwell  Oct  6th  and  5 Holkham  Bay  on  30th.  Nov  produced  a further  15  birds, 
le  species  was  most  regular  in  Holkham  Bay  where  maximum  was  5 on  27th.  Few  records 
: urjng  Dec  although  4 remained  in  Holkham  Bay  early  in  the  month.  Only  inland  record 
Jagdalen  Bridge  Gt.  Ouse  Dec  1 9th— 24th. 
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Slavonian  Grebe 

Winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant  mainly  during  autumn. 

C oastal  records  until  April  24th  and  from  Sept  2nd.  During  Oct  reported  almost  daily  will 
following  maxima:  8 Holme  on  25th,  6 Titchwell  on  25th  and  29th  and  5 Holkham  Bay  or  i , 
30th.  Peak  numbers  during  Nov  at  Titchwell  (7  on  8th)  and  Holkham  Bay  (5  on  5th).  Ther 
usual  decline,  but  3 lingered  in  Holkham  Bay  all  Dec. 

Inland:  Hickling  where  one  Jan  27th-29th  and  2 March  26th.  A bird  picked-up  freshl) 
dead  Holkham  beach  during  July  remained  in  non-breeding  plumage  and  wing  moult. 


Podiceps  nigricollis 


. idiif 


Black-necked  Grebe 

Scarce  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

An  early  record  at  Ormesby  Feb  27th/28th  followed  by  birds  in  breeding  plumage  at 
Mundesley  April  1st  and  Hardley  Flood  July  23rd/24th. 

Autumn  and  early  winter  reports  from  Snettisham  Oct  19th/20th  where  2 Nov  24th; 
Lynn  Point  Sept  16th;  Scolt  Head  2 Oct  9th;  Titchwell  3 Oct  26th  (BJR)  and  single  Oct 
30th/3 1 st  and  Cley  Nov  9th. 

Inland:  2 Holkham  Park  Lake  Sept  9th. 
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Fulmar  Fulmaris  glacialis 

Breeder  with  some  remaining  throughout  year.  Often  coasting  and  storm  movements. 
Hunstanton  colony  continues  to  thrive:  123  nests  and  106  young  fledged.  However, 
depressing  news  from  Weybourne/Sheringham  where  the  colony  has  reached  a new  low  and 
only  3 chicks  fledged.  Predation  by  Foxes  and  Rats,  together  with  erosion  of  cliff-face  are 
responsible.  No  breeding  detail  from  elsewhere  received. 

Most  impressive  movements  during  torrential  rain  and  strong  NE  winds  Sept  1st  when 
150  Snettisham  (2  hours),  220  Holme  (all  day),  415  Blakeney  Point  (0900-1200),  2000 
Sheringham  (all  day)  and  405  Mundesley  (0700—1100).  Also  a good  movement  during 
similar  weather  conditions  Sept  15th  when  1000  Sheringham  (all  day)  and  826  Mundesley 
(all  day).  3 

A blue  phase  bird  remained  in  the  Sheringham  area  until  May  and  again  from  Sept  1st 
with  2 on  15th.  Another  took  up  residence  from  Nov  27th  onwards. 

Inland:  Swanton  Novers  June  5th,  Stracey  Arms  (Acle  New  Road)  June  10th  and 
Taverham  Aug  8th. 
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Cory  s Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea 

Vagrant  from  the  Mediterranean/North  Atlantic.  Almost  annual  in  autumn. 

Singles  Thornham  Point  Sept  17th  (MKe);  Sheringham  15th  (SBe,  KBS  et  al)  and 
Sheringham  Oct  3rd  (DPA  RGM  KBS). 

1993  additional  record:  Sheringham  Oct  13th  (IGJ  MPL  et  al). 

1993  correction:  Sheringham  Oct  14th,  single  initial  to  read  PJH. 


Sooty  Shearwater  Puffimis 

griseus 

Autumn  passage  migrant,  occasionally  in  large  numbers  during  northerly  gales.  Rare 
in  spring. 

Estimated  total  of  175  during  ten  dates  between  Aug  7th  (Mundesley)  and  Oct  3rd  (Cley 
and  Sheringham),  the  overwhelming  majority  during  Sept.  Largest  easterly  movements 
during  storm  conditions  Sept  1st  (7  Holme,  16  Blakeney  Point,  12  Cley  and  16  Sheringham) 
and  Sept  15th  (8  Cley  and  15  Sheringham).  Also  45  returning  north  off  Horsey  Gap  Sept  17th. 

The  most  distant  regular  passage  visitor  to  local  waters;  nearest  breeding  colonies  are  on 
the  Falkland  Is. 
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uanx  Shearwater  Puffinus  puffinus 

ssage  migrant  with  majority  during  autumn  storms. 
usual  scarce  in  spring,  but  one  west  Sheringham  April  14th. 

'More  typical  summer/autumn  occurrences  May  3rd  to  Oct  16th.  Most  notable  storm 
als  Sept  1st  when  20  Snettisham,  23  Holme,  15  Titchwell,  10  Brancaster,  81  Blakeney 
int  (0900-1200),  40+  Cley,  260  Sheringham  (all  day),  128  Mundesley  (all  day)  and  a 
gle  Winterton.  Numbers  again  Sept  15th  during  similar  weather  conditions  when  60 
i iy,  105  Sheringham  (all  day)  and  10  Mundesley. 

mediterranean  Shearwater  Puffinus  yelkouan 

•nual  in  very  small  numbers,  mainly  during  early  autumn. 

:avy  rain  and  strong  winds  Sept  1st  resulted  in  singles  Hunstanton  and  Holme,  2 
ancaster,  2 Cley,  2 Sheringham  and  2 Mundesley. 

Additional  records:  Sheringham  2 Sept  2nd,  2 Sept  15th  and  2 Oct  3rd;  Mundesley  Sept 
th;  Horsey  Gap  3 Sept  17th  and  2 Oct  3rd  and  Winterton  Sept  17th. 

norm  Petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus 

most  annual  late  autumn  visitor,  often  in  stormy  weather. 

\jo  heading  east  off  Sheringham  April  14th  (AMB)  were  unusual  but  not  unprecedented, 
so  an  early  bird  Sheringham  Sept  1st  (DJH  KBS  et  at). 

A casualty  brought  in  by  helicopter  from  an  offshore  platform  Oct  10th  was  released  on 
rmouth  beach  next  day  (per  PRA). 

:ach’s  Petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa 

tie-blown  visitor  mainly  in  autumn. 

ue  3 west  off  Holme  and  6 east  off  Sheringham  Sept  1st,  followed  by  singles  Hunstanton 
pt  2nd  and  Cley  Sept  2nd  and  14th  were  forerunners  of  a major  movement  Sept  15th 
I ien  8 east,  1 west.  Holme;  1 Blakeney  Pt;  9 east  Cley;  52  east  Sheringham  and  1 off 
omer. 

Smaller  numbers  Sept  16th  when  1 Hunstanton,  5 west  Holme  and  7 east,  3 west, 
weringham  with  another  off  Horsey  Sept  17th. 

Only  Oct  records  Holme  and  Brancaster  on  3rd. 

aannet  Sul  a bassana 

issage  migrant,  most  abundant  during  autumn  storms. 

ixorded  every  month  with  peak  counts  as  follows:  28  east  Mundesley  Jan  16th;  300  east 
leringham  Feb  14th;  12  Holme  Mar  19th;  135  west  Mundesley  Apr  17th:  280  east 
leringham  May  12th;  39  east  Sheringham  June  14th:  1 10  east  Sheringham  July  2nd:  320 
leringham  Aug  10th;  800  east  Sheringham  Sept  15th:  310  east  Sheringham  Oct  3rd:  35 
i st  Holme  Nov  2nd  and  100  east  Sheringham  Dec  31st. 

cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo 

i creasing  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

:ak  monthly  counts  from  main  roost  sites: 

JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUN  JULY  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 

olkhamPark  63  57  43  25  77  50  200  200  268  240  160  111 

. inworth  259  232  206  137  39  32  56  108  107  191  270  250 

Mettisham  - 39  48  28  34  - 120  154  129  75  61  11 

elnev  194  187  269  128  24  22  - 80  122  163  172  193 
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Birds  showing  characteristics  of  the  continental  race  sinensis  appear  to  be  increasing 
with  counts  of  9 Ranworth  Broad  Feb  19th,  8 Welney  March  12th,  6 Pentney  GP  Feb  15t 
and  1-4  at  14  other  sites.  An  apparent  peak  Jan-March. 


Phcilacrocorax  aristoteli, 

Mainly  autumn  and  winter  visitor;  occasionally  wrecked  inland. 

Numbers  much  lower  than  last  year,  one  particular  bird  staying  in  Wells  Harbour  all  year. 

A fairly  widespread  inland  wreck  during  mid-Feb,  producing  a maximum  of  19  a 
Magdalen;  2 Trowse;  1 Norwich  Waterworks;  1 Colney  GP  and  3 Wareham. 


Botaurus  stellari: 


Bittern 

Rare  resident  breeder.  Also  winter  visitor  in  very  small  numbers. 

A remarkably  high  wintering  population  in  the  Hickling/Horsey/Martham/Heigham  Sound; 
complex,  estimated  at  16  birds.  Also  noted  during  Jan-Feb  at  Snettisham  CP,  Cley 
Strumpshaw  Fen,  Ormesby  Broad,  Upton  and  Thompson  Water. 

Breeding  situation  remains  critical.  On  the  north  coast,  a pair  fledged  2 young,  2 pairs 
attempted  breeding  with  outcome  unknown,  and  another  male  was  considered  to  be 
unmated.  In  the  Broads,  2 pairs  bred,  one  fledging  2 young;  the  other  nest  was  predated.  A 
further  male  heard  booming  on  one  occasion  only  was  also  considered  to  be  un-paired. 

Away  from  breeding  sites,  the  only  mid-summer  records  were  from  Holme  July  3rd  and  9th.  ^ 
In  second  winter  period  records  from  Holme,  Titchwell,  Holkham,  West  Somerton/Horsey, 
Heigham  Holmes,  Hickling  and  Rollesby.  One  inland  at  Burnham  Thorpe  Dec  23rd  maybe 
displaced  by  freezing  conditions. 


Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  r 

agrant  from  the  Continent.  Free-flying  colony  at  Gt  Witchingham  causes  confusion. 

A single  record,  the  first  since  1990.  An  adult  flew  in  from  the  north-east  at  Sheringham 
May  31st  continuing  westwards  over  Weybourne  (MY-P). 


9“le  **«*.  Egreaa  ganetta 

Official  rarity  until  very  recently.  Now  annual  visitor,  the  majority  in  autumn. 

Following  the  national  trend  of  increased  records  of  birds  wandering  from  the  northwards 
expanding  European  population,  county  sightings  continue  to  increase. 

Two  present  Stiffkey  saltmarsh  from  turn  of  the  year  to  Mar  27th.  One  flew  east  at 
Burnham  Norton  Mar  24th.  Two  wandered  between  Blakeney  Point  and  Kelling  Quags  April 
25th— 26th  and  a single  Holme  Apr  28th-29th. 

Singles  in  May  at  Bemey  Marshes  on  1st,  Burnham  Norton  5th  and  Breydon  23rd.  Three 
Cley  June  18th  wandered  between  Blakeney  and  Salthouse  to  26th.  Also  2 Berney  Marshes 
June  23rd  and  a single  Lynn  Point  July  24th. 

In  autumn  2 Stiffkey  August  15th,  singles  Cley  Aug  18th  and  west  over  Sheringham  and 
Cley  Aug  29th.  & 

A complex  situation  in  north-west  of  the  county  centred  on  Titchwell  where  one  roosted 
each  evening  from  May  17th,  joined  by  a second  May  23rd.  Then  2 again  Aug  19th,  3 Aug 
23rd-25th,  4 Aug  26th— 3 1 st,  5 Sept  1st,  6 Sep  2nd,  4 Sep  6th,  3 Oct  23rd  and  2 still  present 
Dec  30th.  These  birds  fed  mainly  in  Brancaster  and  Thornham  Harbours  and  the  adjacent 
saltings  and  creeks.  During  this  period  the  following  records  may  well  relate  to  the 
Titchwell  group;  Holme  2 May  23rd,  singles  June  4th  and  7th.  Aug  21st-22nd  2 Aim  27th 
3 Nov  24th  and  singles  Dec  4th  and  1 6th;  Scolt  Head  Oct  15th;  Burnham  Deepdale  Dec 
23rd  and  Warham/Stiffkey  Dec  24th— 3 1 st. 
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Little  Egrets  (TV.  Borrow) 


iveat  White  Egret  Egretta  alba 

grantfrom  the  Continent. 

je  at  Feltwell  Anchor  from  Dec  22nd  1993  (JBK.  DK),  departed  Feb  13th  at  the  onset  of 
vezing  conditions.  Subsequently  recorded  in  Cambs.  Northants  and  Bucks.  This  individual 
quented  dykes  on  private  arable  farmland  throughout  its  stay. 

This  constitutes  the  eighth  county  occurrence,  the  first  being  as  recent  as  1979,  at 
ckling/Horsey. 

What  must  have  been  a different  bird  headed  west  at  Cley  Jan  21st  during  early  morning 
tCD). 


rrey  Heron  Ardea  ardea 

sident  and  passage  migrant/winter  visitor. 

) large  winter  concentrations,  but  migrants  noted  in  from  the  sea  at  Holme  where  5 May 
j.  3 Jun  26th  and  5 Jun  27th.  Also  one  west  at  Sheringham  May  7th. 

Breeding  records  received  from: 


Barton  Broad  7 nests 

Burgh  Castle  12 

Burgh  St.  Peter  2 

Cockshoot  Broad  1 

Didlington  8 

Feltwell  (Black  Dyke)  4 

Fleggburgh  Common  2 

Gt.  Witchingham  44 

Hilgay  38 

Holkham 


Holme 
Islington 
Narford 
North  Elmham 
Old  Hunstanton 
Quidenham 
Ranworth 
Snettisham 

Sounds  Wood.  Hickling 
Sturston  Carr 


1 (no  eggs  laid) 
91 
7 

10 

3 

17 

1 

7 

12 

9 


The  total  of  283  nests  is  slightly  down  on  1993,  but  no  reports  received  from  some  small 
ronries,  indicating  a stable  breeding  population. 

Autumn  coastal  migrants  moving  west  at:  Holme  4 Jul  7th.  5 Aug  21st  and  5 Sep  1st; 
ancaster  Harbour  5 Sep  3rd  and  Sheringham  5 Jul  1 1th  and  9 Sep  19th. 

High  numbers  in  second-winter  period  at  Lenwade  where  27  in  Dec. 
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Y\  hite  Stork  Ciconia  ciconic 

Vagrant  from  the  Continent  appearing  most  years. 

A single  example  of  this  still  sought  after  county  rarity  at  St  Benet’s  Level,  Jul  1 7th— 1 8th 
(SEL).  1 

Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorocl 

Scarce  non-breeding  summer  visitor  and  passage  migrant.  Rare  in  winter. 

March  singles  at  Berney  Marshes  17th  and  29th-30th.  Two  east  over  Holkham  May  lOt 
arrived  at  Cley  the  same  day  (one  colour-ringed),  remaining  to  14th.  One  east  over  Holmv 
May  18th  and  briefly  at  Titchwell  later  that  day.  One  roamed  the  Blakeney/Cley/Salthouse 
area  May  20th-25th  with  a second  at  Salthouse  on  29th.  Two  Cley  June  4th,  3 Breydon/Bemey 
Marshes  June  5th  remained  to  10th  when  2 adults  departed  leaving  an  immature  until  12thl 
Another  Horsey  Mere  June  17th.  Three  Hickling  June  19th,  4 (one  colour-ringed)  on  2 1st] 
with  a single  there  on  23rd.  Additional  single  over  Yarmouth  June  28th. 

As  usual,  fewer  autumn  records.  A juvenile  Breydon  Aug  18th,  Cley  Aug  19th— 29th  anc 
Blakeney  Harbour  Aug  30th-Sep  7th  presumably  relate  to  one  wanderer.  Also  singles  at 
Stiffkey  Sep  18th,  Breydon  Oct  6th  and  Nov  4th;  possibly  the  same  Welney  Nov  5th— 6th. 1 

Mute  Swan  Cygnus  oloi 

Resident.  The  Ouse  Washes  attracts  the  most  important  winter  concentration. 

Welney  monthly  counts:  Jan  221;  Feb  118;  March  235;  April  136;  Oct  61;  Nov  121  and  Dec| 
182;  24  pairs  bred  there.  Elsewhere  few  breeding  records  received,  but  included  Holkhan 
NNR  9 pairs;  Wroxham  Broad  2 pairs;  Hickling  Broad  7 pairs;  Martham  Broad  2 pairs  anc 
Berney  6 pairs.  A ‘Polish  type’  juvenile  (all  white)  present  at  Burnham  Norton.  Highest, 
counts  elsewhere  include  Hockwold  Flood  80  in  May;  St  Benet’s  Level  62  in  Jan;  66  in  Feb] 
and  84  in  March,  Yare  Valley  at  Claxton  and  Langley  74  in  Dec  and  Breydon  area  103  ini 
Jan  and  69  in  Nov. 

Bewick  s Swan  Cygnus  columbianus\ 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  internationally  important  numbers. 

As  usual,  largest  concentrations  at  Welney  where  monthly  totals  as  follows;  Jan  3210;  Feb 
2626;  March  2500  (until  2nd  then  rapid  departure  3rd  to  5th  leaving  536  by  9th;  136  on 
13th  and  just  2 juveniles  on  31st);  Oct  173;  Nov  2462  and  Dec  3668.  Extreme  Welney  dates 
April  24th  and  Oct  17th.  3 injured  adults  summered  there.  One  adult  again  summered  at 
Cley  (until  at  least  Sept  1 1th  and  then  moved  to  Holkham). 

Elsewhere  at  least  3 main  Broadland  sites  used  in  both  winter  periods,  but  situation  very 
complex  with  much  interchange.  Co-ordinated  counts  would  be  very  useful.  At  Ludham/St. 
Benet’s/Catfield:  Jan  268;  Feb  245;  Nov  42  and  Dec  131.  HorseyAVaxham:  Jan  200;  Feb  160; 
Nov  21  and  Dec  17.  Breydon/Bemey/Halvergate:  Jan  331;  Feb  350;  March  300  (until  3rd] 
with  75  remaining  on  4th);  Nov  24  and  Dec  33.  Elsewhere  in  Broadland,  HaddiscoeAVheatacre 
75  in  Feb;  Strumpshaw  57  on  Nov  25th. 

Early  departures,  Sheringham  Feb  6th  when  28  east,  but  main  departure  in  first  week  of  I 
March  with  50  east  over  Yarmouth  on  1st  and  145  on  2nd.  First  in  autumn  Oct  9th  when  3 
west  at  Cley  followed  by  arrivals  at  coastal  sites  on  many  dates  including  32  over  Docking 
(Nov  2nd)  and  54  Holme  (Nov  19th). 

Whooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus 

Increasing  winter  visitor  from  Iceland  in  internationally  important  numbers. 

Monthly  totals  at  Welney  include  Jan  775;  Feb  924  (on  6th,  a new  county  record);  March 
still  900  on  9th  and  an  unprecedented  215  still  present  on  31st;  April  232  on  3rd  decreasing 
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I >p  left:  the  longest  ever  staying  Black-winged  Stilt  at  Titchwell  (Sarah  Bluileraa ):  right:  Collared 
I . atincole  at  Titchwell  and  Cley  July  (R.  Chittenden)-,  the  fifth  county  record.  Bottom:  Lesser 
I ciellowlegs,  Cley,  May  (J.  Blialerao):  the  seventh  county  record. 


Top.  the  Holkham  Bay  Grey  Phalarope  which  stayed  four  days  in  early  April  was  almost  certainly  the B - 
long  stayei  in  Lowestoft  harbour,  Suffolk  (R.  Chittenden).  Bottom:  this  summer-plumaged  Long-billed  I 
Dowitcher  (the  sixth  county  record)  appeared  briefly  at  Pentney  28th  April  (R.  Chittenden). 


'82  on  9th;  30  on  16th  and  12  until  21st  leaving  2 injured  birds.  3 injured  birds  present  in 
. ly  and  one  in  June-Sept.  First  birds  back  Oct  4th  and  446  by  3 1st;  Nov  492;  Dec  853  (on 
th,  but  an  earlier  count  on  4th  saw  a record  total  Ouse  Wash  count  of  1 142  with  842  in 
trfolk  and  300  in  Cambs). 

Elsewhere,  the  regular  Horsey/Waxham  herd  peaked  at  45  in  Jan;  60  in  Feb  and  8 in 
: irch  (until  20th);  50  again  Nov  26th  and  48  in  Dec.  Also  up  to  42  at  Catfield/St.  Benet’s 
Jan  and  25  on  Dec  24th.  Also  in  Broadland  4 Hardley  Flood  Jan  16th;  4 Breydon  Nov 
th  and  one  Dec  4th. 

(Coastal  records  include  5 east  Sheringham  Feb  1 1th;  21  east  Kelling  March  1st;  and  9 
mham  Norton  on  Oct  28th.  Obvious  arrival  Nov  19th  when  10  in  off  sea  Bacton;  18  west 
v’erstrand;  22  Titchwell;  21  west  Holme  and  22  over  Castle  Acre. 

Unusual  record  of  6 Buckenham  Tofts  on  May  1st. 

tan  Goose  Anser fabalis 

f.fabalis,  winter  visitor  to  the  Yare  Valley.  A.f.rossicus,  small  numbers  irregular. 

.e  Yare  Valley  A.f.fabalis  gaggle  remained  in  good  numbers  with  416  Jan  1st:  but 
.creased  to  376  on  8th.  Early  departures  followed:  139  remained  on  14th;  70  on  15th  and 
t 18  until  27th.  In  Jutland,  Denmark  the  Yare  Valley  birds'  arrival  was  noted  on 
th—  1 5th.  None  present  in  February.  First  arrivals  back  4 on  Nov  15th  with  67  next  day. 

: is  soon  increased  to  236  on  26th  and  259  Dec  1st.  A peak  of  292  achieved  on  24th.  Up  to 
ossicus  birds  Dec  12th- 18th. 

I Elsewhere  there  were  many  coastal  sightings  which  perhaps  all  relate  to  the  expanding 
wssian  race  ( rossicus ).  At  Welney  21  increasing  to  25  Jan  22nd  which  remained  to  Feb 
: th.  King’s  Lynn  13  Jan  10th;  Lynn  Point  28  east  Feb  13th;  Wereham  1 1 east  Jan  22nd; 
>lkham  3 in  Jan  until  Feb  17th;  Horsey-Waxham-Martham  80  Jan  1 1th  decreasing  to  20 
23rd,  6 on  Feb  4th  and  3 on  27th;  up  to  7 from  Nov  18th  with  16  Dec  24th  and  20  on 
st.  Ludham  12  Nov  30th;  Breydon/Halvergate  24  Jan  15th.  8 Feb  2nd  and  11  on 
th— 27th. 

Records  of  5 in  off  the  sea  at  Winterton  Nov  1st  and  18  Halvergate  Nov  20th  may  relate 
rossicus  birds. 

link-footed  Goose  Anser  brachyrhynchus 

liter  visitor  from  Iceland  and  East  Greenland  in  increasing  numbers. 
ebll  co-ordinated  roost  counts  in  NW  Norfolk  at  Snettisham,  Scolt  Head  and  Warham  in 
m produced  totals  of  60,505  on  3rd;  68.560  on  10th.  57.655  on  17th.  24.084  on  24th  and 
.025  on  31st.  The  early  month  counts  once  again  broke  all  previous  records.  The  highest 
b count  was  14.590  on  16th  with  an  additional  1400  which  roosted  at  Holme.  Slower 
•ing  departure  than  normal.  765  still  at  Snettisham  April  16th.  Last  4 at  Holkham  May 
th.  First  autumn  arrivals  Sept  18th  and  co-ordinated  roost  counts  resulted  in  43.390  on 
■c  5th  and  49.040  on  27th. 

I In  east  Norfolk,  the  Heigham  Holmes-Horsey  population  continues  to  increase  with  420 
Jan  and  850  in  Feb  with  400  in  Dec.  Elsewhere  in  Broadland  750  south  over  Irstead  on 
i 4th  and  a maximum  of  74  in  Breydon  area  late  Nov.  A feral  pair  bred  successfully  at  St. 
net’s  Level.  At  least  2 leucistic  birds  in  the  NW  Norfolk  population. 

hhite-fronted  Goose  Anser  albifrons 

hter  visitor  and  passage  migrant  from  the  Siberian  tundra. 

n.tals  from  traditional  localities:  Welney  1 13  in  Jan;  35  in  Feb:  Holkham  294  Jan.  384  Feb; 
kickenham/Cantley  311  Jan.  nil  Feb:  Heigham  Holmes  140  Jan.  260  Feb.  Some  interchange 
ted  between  the  last  2 localities.  Elsewhere  45  in  Berney  area  and  38  Cley/Blakeney. 
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Rapid  spring  departure  as  usual;  326  at  Holkham  March  6th,  all  gone  by  mid-month.  A 
injured  bird  remained  at  Berney  until  June  6th  when  it  Hew  out  to  sea. 

First  autumn  arrivals  6 at  Berney  Oct  26th  followed  by  4 Holkham  on  28th;  5 Cley  o_ 
29th.  Dec  totals  at  regular  sites;  50  Welney;  136  Holkham;  245  Buckenham/Cantley  and  6 
Heigham  Holmes. 


!>*• 
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Lesser  W hite-f  ronted  Goose  Anser  erythropu 

Vagrant  from  Northern  Scandinavia.  Birds  of  captive  origin  now  predominate. 

The  captive  bred  blue-collared  bird  which  arrived  at  Buckenham/Cantley  on  Nov  7th  199. 
stayed  with  Bean  Geese  until  Jan  15th.  It  was  then  reported  at  Vejlerne,  Denmark  Fe 
1 Oth— April  10th,  at  Kvismaren,  Sweden  on  April  17th  and  in  Finland  on  April  22nd.  Th  tf! 
origin  ot  this  individual  is  Finnish  Lapland  and  not  Sweden  as  originally  published  in  1 99' 
NBR.  It  was  released  July  12th  1993.  It  was  then  seen  at  Skane,  Sweden  on  Oct  31st.  / 3 
sub-adult  of  unknown  origin  was  also  at  Buckenham/Cantley  Dec  1 2th— 1 8th  associatinj  flii 
with  both  Greylags  and  Bean  Geese.  Other  sightings  (all  of  unknown  origin)  were  an  adul  Bk 
with  Pinkfeet  at  Burnham  Norton  April  4th  into  May,  an  adult  at  Holkham  Nov  28th  int<  r24 
Dec,  adult  at  Welney  Dec  9th-22nd  and  a first  year  bird  at  Cley  Dec  27th. 

The  true  status  of  this  species  has  become  impossible  to  unravel. 
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Greylag  Goose  Anser  anse 

Long  established  feral  population  complicates  the  identity  of  genuine  wild  birds. 

Highest  counts  at  main  localities:  Welney  252  in  Oct;  Pentney  GP  193  in  Jan;  Sennowi 
Park  325  in  Dec;  Flitcham  175  in  Nov;  Snettisham  372  in  Sept,  570  in  Oct;  Titchwell  108  ii  I 
Aug;  Holkham  NNR  725  in  Sept  and  738  in  Oct;  Holkham  Park  600  in  Dec;  Lyng-Eastaugl 
290  in  Jan;  Sparham  350  in  Sept;  Gunton  121  in  Jan;  Cley  290  in  Nov:  Ranworth  400  ii 
Dec;  Wroxham  394  in  Oct;  St.  Benet’s  Level  170  in  July;  Hickling/Heigham  Holmes  540  ii  ‘ 
Sept  and  595  in  Oct;  Surlingham  Church  Marsh  270  in  Nov  and  Filby  Broad  355  in  Dec. 

Few  breeding  records  received,  but  included  Holkham  NNR  23  pairs;  Flitcham  4 pairs 
Brancaster  4 pairs  and  Heigham  Holmes  5 pairs. 


... 


Branta  canadensL 


Jude 


Canada  Goose 

An  abundant  introduced  resident. 

Monthly  total  at  main  sites:  Jan  148  Gunton  Park;  117  Blickling;  86  Swanton  Morley  GP 
Feb  85  Lyng;  140  Heigham  Holmes.  March  44  Snettisham.  June  302  Titchwell;  125  How 
Hill.  July  80  Snettisham;  122  Thetford  Nunnery;  150  Swangey  GP.  Sept  250  Sparham,  1 07 
Holkham  NNR,  82  Breydon.  Oct  257  Thetford  Nunnery,  124  Snettisham.  Nov  168  Holkharr  ‘ 
NNR,  268  Whitlingham.  Dec  233  Tottenhill  GP.  Few  breeding  records  received,  but  include 
4 broods  Thetford  Nunnery;  5 broods  West  Mere;  5 broods  Lynford  Arboretum;  1 1 pain 
Holkham  NNR  and  2 pairs  Filby  Broad. 


Branta  leucopis 


lt-| 


Barnacle  Goose 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Feral  groups  cause  confusion. 

During  January,  good  numbers  remained  from  Nov  1993  influx,  max  counts  80  Heigham  m 
Holmes;  12  Holkham;  23  Sallhouse/Cley  (although  27  Cley  on  27th)  and  17  Berney  on 
28th.  Few  present  after  Feb  13th,  but  10  over  Scoll  Head  on  17th;  18  at  Holkham  NNR  in 
March  to  21st  and  one  to  April  6th. 

In  autumn,  singles  with  Brents  at  Sheringham  and  Holme  Oct  2nd,  one  also  at  Holme  on 
23rd;  14  at  Breydon  Nov  3rd  followed  by  8 at  Holme  on  23rd  and  at  least  3 associated  with 
Pink-feet  in  N.W.  Norfolk.  Up  to  29  favoured  Heigham  Holmes  in  Dec,  26  at  Hickling  on 
20th  were  presumably  the  same  birds.  Small  movement  on  25th;  5 south  at  Horsey  were 
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czr  over  Yarmouth  and  6 Breydon  with  an  additional  21  north.  On  26th,  15  Cley  and  16 
mey. 

Information  now  received  regarding  the  1993  Holkham  NNR  sightings  of  several  colour 
ged  birds  Feb  16th,  the  colour  combinations  and  letters  successfully  being  read  on  4 
lividuals.  It  is  now  known  that  the  2 pairs  were  marked  in  a new  breeding  area  on  the 
tnd  of  Gotland,  Sweden,  established  from  the  Russian  population  in  the  early  1980s  and 
nntaining  an  exceptional  2,000  pairs  by  1993. 

The  origins  of  the  following  are  unknown:  9 Brundall  April;  7 Surlingham  May  9th;  9 
nterton  May  22nd;  5 Sheringham  May  31st;  12  Wells/Holkham  in  July/early  Aug;  the  1 1 
Cley  Aug  1 3th— 3 1 st  were  presumably  the  same  birds;  29  Hardley  Floods  Sept  23rd;  27 
ntley  on  30th;  same  birds  Limpenhoe  Oct  2nd-9th  and  22  Surlingham  Nov  27th.  Also 
aller  numbers  elsewhere  including  3 Cranwich  GP  in  Dec.  In  addition  up  to  27 
und/Fritton  Lake  all  year.  Most  of  the  above  are  considered  to  be  of  captive  origin,  but 
cent  evidence  suggests  that  this  may  not  always  be  the  case.  One  at  Lound  April  1 0th—  1 1th 
93  remarkably  had  been  ringed  in  Spitzbergen  in  1986  whilst  another  at  Fritton  Lake  on 
: te  24th  1993  had  been  ringed  in  Sweden  in  1989.  This  latter  record  shows  that  even  some 
;n  in  mid-summer  could  be  genuine  wild  birds. 

Further  reading:  The  origins  of  Barnacle  Geese  wintering  in  Norfolk  (NBC  Bulletin  1 1 ). 

vent  Goose  Brenta  bemicla 

urk-bellied  Brent  B.b.bernicla 

<mmon  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

>rth  coast  maximum  counts  between  Holme  and  Salthouse:  14,21 1 Jan:  10,278  Feb;  5,331 
. arch.  Total  Wash  counts  (only  part  of  which  is  in  Norfolk),  22,388  Jan;  19,896  Feb.  The 
ash  holds  the  most  important  wintering  population  of  the  dark-bellied  race  in  Britain, 
sewhere:  Breydon  180  Feb  17th  increasing  to  247  on  19th  (a  site  record);  125  remained 
arch  7th.  Other  March  counts  2,000  Lynn  Point;  135  Snettisham.  Good  numbers  remained 
April:  500  Lynn  Point,  310  Snettisham  and  3,090  Holme-Salthouse.  8 also  Breydon  on 
th  with  3 on  16th.  Max  of  650  at  Snettisham  in  May,  but  much  smaller  numbers 
>;ewhere  apart  from  150  Holme  present  to  mid-month.  Summering  birds  (June-Aug) 
elude  Lynn  Point  1-2;  Snettisham  1;  Holme  3;  Brancaster  Harbour  8;  Blakeney  Harbour 
. First  autumn  arrivals  2 west  Sheringham  Sept  18th  followed  by  20  Brancaster  Harbour 
20th  and  a general  arrival  on  21st  when  48  west  Holme.  40  Wells  Harbour  and  80  west 
eringham.  Increasing  numbers  throughout  Oct  with  coastal  movements  on  many  dates 
poecially  16th  when  650  west  Holme  and  1 100  west  Sheringham.  In  addition  up  to  49  at 
eydon  Oct.  Max  Nov  count  Holme-Salthouse  10.515.  Coastal  movements  continued  with 
0 west  Sheringham  Nov  3rd  and  780  west  on  22nd.  Initial  counts  showed  a poor  breeding 
. ison  with  just  under  6%  young.  The  December  (4th)  Holme-Salthouse  total  produced 
,364  although  indications  show  that  the  Brancaster  Harbour  population  was  seriously 
demounted  and  the  total  was  probably  nearer  15.000. 

ilile-bellied  Brent  B.b.hrota 

mual  winter  visitor/passage  migrant  in  very  small  numbers. 

amples  of  the  pale-bellied  race  at  Lynn  Point  Jan  16th;  Holkham  Feb  1st;  Cley  Feb  1 7th 
d Dec  26th;  Salthouse  Feb  2nd;  Sheringham  13  west  Sept  17th.  2 west  Oct  4th.  one  west 
i >v  14th  and  Yarmouth  Nov  3rd. 

;iaek  Brant  B.b.nigricans 

grant  from  North  America. 

rigle  at  Cley  Feb  9th  (IGJ). 
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Branta  ruficolli 


iri 


Red-breasted  Goose 
A vagrant  from  Siberia. 

A first-winter  bird  with  Brent  Geese  at  WellsAVarham  Oct  23rd  to  Nov  6th  when  it  flev 
east  (AIB,  JRMc,  RW  et  al).  It  was  subsequently  seen  flying  south  at  Winterton  at  1205  hr  ad 
the  same  day  (PDK).  Four  previous  county  records. 


tot 


Alopochen  aegyptiacu.  r 


Egyptian  Goose 

Longest  established  feral  population. 

Highest  totals:  Jan  Blickling  16,  Wroxham  18;  Feb  Cockshoot/Ran worth  30,  Coston  26 
March  Holkham  NNR  28;  July  Sennowe  Park  27;  Aug  Holkham  Park  85,  Thetforc  m 
Nunnery  23,  Sennowe  Park  58;  Sept  Pentney  GP  48,  Holme  29;  Oct  West  Acre  38  ]D 
Holkham  NNR  28,  Catfield  98;  Nov  Thetford  Nunnery  24,  Wroxham  18;  Dec  Homin< 
Upper  Street  46. 

Breeding  birds  at  Thetford  Nunnery  3 pairs;  Stanford  Battle  Area  10  pairs;  Docking 
pair;  Bawsey  GP  1 pair;  Holkham  Park  7 pairs;  Pentney  GP  2 pairs;  Lyng  Eastaugh  GP  ,,, 
pair;  Blakeney  Freshes  1 pair;  Felbrigg  1 pair;  Colney  GP  3 pairs;  Wroxham  6 pairs  an< 
Filby  1 pair. 

In  addition  21  young  at  Blickling  and  7 young  at  Gunton  Park.  Evidence  of  earl) 
breeding:  pair  with  2 small  young  Homing  Ferry  Jan  6th  and  up  to  8 pairs  nest  building  al 
Holkham  Park  in  Dec. 


I 


Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadoma  ferruginec 

Status  uncertain.  Most  are  escapees,  but  a few  are  probably  genuine  vagrants. 

A few  spring  and  autumn  records:  Terrington  St.  Clement  April  12th  and  Ongar  Hil 
April  16th;  Stanford  Water  April  26th;  pair  Sparham  Pools  May  12th;  2 S wanton  Novers 
May  27th;  2 Cley  June  27th— 28th.  Two  Sennowe  Park  Sept  27th  and  Nov  29th;  a female/ 
immature  Welney  Sept  9th;  Wroxham  Broad  Dec  26th. 

With  so  many  wandering  birds  at  large,  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  assess  the  origins  ol 
birds  seen  in  the  county.  There  was  a minor  influx  into  NW  Europe  from  late  June,  but 
German  feral  birds  and  escapees  create  a confusing  picture. 


Shelduck 

Widespread  breeder,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 


Tadoma  tadoma 
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>nthly  peak  counts  at  selected  sites: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUN 

JULY  AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

in  Point 

2645 

2026 

310 

306 

184 

_ 

_ _ 







ittisham 

900 

1195 

403 

269 

269 

365 

479  104 

786 

1520 

800 

1094 

,keney  Hbr/ 
•y 

263 

218 

247 

147 

- 

- 

78 

80 

322 

285 

468 

:ydon 

210 

549 

- 

491 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

119 

Other  notable  max  counts  include  208  Brancaster  Harbour  and  198  Wells  Harbour  Jan; 
DO  Ongar  Hill  and  120  Welney  March;  159  Welney  April  and  53  Gunton  Park  Feb  with 
there  March. 

Breeding  information  received  from  25  localities,  including  17  broods  at  Holkham  NNR 
1 100  juvs.  Cantley  BF  in  August.  Adults  departing  east  to  traditional  moulting  sites  off 
rth-west  Germany  noted  at  Holme  on  fine  evenings  throughout  July  with  max  221  on 
ad;  also  cl 000  flightless  adults  off  Bulldog  Sands  in  July  is  the  first  evidence  for  some 
ae  of  the  continued  presence  of  a Wash  moulting  flock. 

Birds  returning  from  moulting  areas  noted  from  Sept  1st.  with  peak  counts  on  18th  when 
west  Holme,  230  west  Sheringham  and  1 16  west  Mundesley. 

aandarin  Aix  galericulata 

i roduced  wanderer  and  escapee.  Large  breeding  collection  at  Sandringham. 

: tie  detail  received  on  the  Sandringham  population.  Nearby  a pair  bred  at  Flitcham  and  2 
inrs  at  Babingley  May  8th  where  there  had  been  6 birds  Feb  5th. 

A wintering  bird  remained  at  Welney  Jan  15th-Feb  4th  and  again  from  Sept  24th  until  at 
is st  Dec  5th.  Elsewhere  1-3  at  Filby,  Brundall,  New  Costessey,  Tottenhill  GP;  Sennowe  Park, 
inton  Park  and  Felbrigg. 

1993  Addition:  Two  pairs  bred  in  a free  flying  collection  at  Aylmerton.  the  offspring 
ing  off  before  they  could  be  pinioned. 

ijgeon  Anas  penelope 

' undant  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  internationally  important  numbers, 
ns  bred. 

ak  monthly  counts  at  main  localities: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

lney 

11635 

6280 

7748 

1517 

1100 

3240 

6595 

9524 

lme 

1500 

1600 

1100 

12 

350 

1100 

1100 

1280 

incaster/Scolt 

175 

- 

- 

- 

700 

1500 

500 

161 

Ikham  NNR 

7910 

6230 

5427 

131 

757 

3901 

6304 

7460 

■ikeney/Cley 

2524 

700 

619 

75 

338 

625 

2010 

7080 

jydon/Bemey 

5100 

4200 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

940 

n worth  Broad 

940 

790 

- 

- 

- 

58 

464 

348 

ckenham 

2750 

- 

- 

47 

200 

3474 

4300 

4500 

The  majority  of  birds  had  left  by  the  end  of  March,  with  a visible  NE  departure  noted 
nn  Welney  on  the  evening  of  March  29th.  As  usual  most  main  wetland  sites  held  a few 
mmering  individuals  with  a county  total  of  40-50  birds.  Also  a surprising  16  at  Sennowe 
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Park  June  30th.  Two  pairs  bred  at  Holkham  NNR,  both  hatched  young;  3 fledged  from  one 
pair,  but  outcome  unknown  tor  second  pair.  Apparently  the  first  confirmed  breeding  in  the 
county  since  1965. 

Coastal  movements  regularly  noted  Sept-Nov  with  max  counts  830  west  Holme  Sept  15th 
900  west  Sheringham  on  20th;  320  west  Holme  Oct  17th;  350  west  and  35  east  Sheringhan 
21st,  and  400  west  there  Nov  4th. 


Anas  streperc 


Gadwall 

Resident,  passage  migrant,  summer  visitor  and  winter  visitor. 

Highest  counts:  88  Snettisham,  80  Colney  GP,  63  Hickling  Jan ; 177  Welney,  1 13  Snettisham 
82  Titchwell,  96  Holkham  NNR  Feb;  343  Welney  (new  reserve  record),  76  Snettisham,  10' 
Titchwell,  76  Berney/Breydon  March ; 96  Welney  April',  82  Surlingham  Broad  June ; 102  1 
Holkham  NNR,  62  Cley  Aug-,  71  Holme  (reserve  record),  125  Holkham  NNR,  95  How  Hil 
NR,  108  Tottenhill  GP,  1 16  Tallent’s  Meadow  Lake,  150  Gunton  Park  Sept;  1 1 1 Welney,  67 
Gunton  Park  Nov;  90  Hickling,  95  Stanford  Water,  85  Sennowe  Park  Dec. 

Breeding  recorded  at  Welney  (17  broods);  Tallent’s  Meadow  Lake  (1  brood);  Holme  E 
(4  broods);  Holkham  NNR  (.15  broods);  Holkham  Park  Lake  (9  broods);  Blakeney  Poinl 
(1  pair);  Wroxham  (2  broods);  Cantley  BF  (1  brood);  Hickling  (6  pairs);  Nunnery  Lakes 
(2  broods);  Stanford  Water  (6  pairs  bred);  Wretham  Gate  (1  pair  bred);  Gunton  Parkl'f 
(3  broods);  Flitcham  ( 1 brood);  Ouse  Washes  RSPB  Norfolk  Section  ( 19  pairs  present).  No 
counts  received  from  Narford  Hall  Lake  which  formerly  held  nationally  important  numbers,  it 
The  feeding  association  noted  between  Coot  and  Gadwall  mentioned  in  last  year's  report  sj 
very  evident  at  Martham  Broad. 


Teal 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor;  breeds  in  very  small  numbers. 
Peak  monthly  counts  at  main  sites: 


Anas  crecca 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Welney 

956 

1100 

1200 

289 

360 

710 

426 

1756 

1831 

Snettisham 

300 

140 

62 

- 

58 

101 

216 

160 

471 

Titchwell 

224 

127 

90 

89 

56 

100 

205 

500 

440 

Holkham  NNR 

595 

769 

376 

251 

243 

2 

445 

611 

626 

Blakeney/Cley 

1250 

469 

104 

168 

262 

318 

655 

1340 

1616 

Bemey 

750 

300 

- 

— 

— 

_ 



280 

_ 

Cockshoot/ 

Ranworth 

504 

229 

49 

- 

— 

81 

189 

223 

200 

The  above  table  includes  all  records  over  200  except  Gunton  Park  247  Oct. 

At  Welney  high  flooding  in  first-winter  period  reduced  numbers  to  well  below  expected 
totals. 

Breeding  records,  each  of  single  broods,  in  July  at  Welney,  Holkham  NNR.  Wroxham 
Broad  and  Wretham  Gate. 

Westerly  coastal  movements  of  autumn  migrants  from  mid  Aug.  with  exceptional  counts 
Sept  1st  of  1169  Holme;  850  Sheringham;  360  Mundesley,  and  then  720  Sheringham 
Sept  20th. 

Green-winged  Teal  A.c.carolinensis 

A drake  of  this  Nearctic  race  at  Cley  Jan  23rd  (JAM)  and  presumed  the  same  bird  March 
26th — 30th  (RGM  et  al).  The  22nd  county  record. 
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Anas  platyrhynchos 


. 1 1 Li  rcl 

Widespread  resident , passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 
ak  counts  at  main  sites: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Iney 

1339 

1244 

696 

1100 

1059 

960 

1814 

1359 

t ettisham 

518 

450 

77 

403 

747 

545 

252 

227 

lkham  NNR 

112 

176 

158 

309 

366 

82 

146 

80 

■ikeney/Cley 

506 

286 

262 

336 

427 

181 

236 

288 

ckling 

302 

243 

- 

205 

- 

35 

- 

81 

n ckshoot/Ranworth 

217 

146 

65 

304 

269 

138 

235 

411 

t ;ydon 

512 

322 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

153 

tin  cry  Lakes  Thetford 

134 

138 

58 

103 

124 

104 

242 

249 

Elsewhere  max  counts  of  457  Lynn  Point  and  167  Blickling  Jan ; 123  Snettisham  and  165 
vedham  Water  June',  190  Snettisham  July,  210  Stanford  Water  and  300  Sennowe  Park  Dec. 

Largest  breeding  counts:  149  males  and  46  females  Welney  in  May;  62  broods  Holkham 
'NR:  28  pairs  Snettisham  and  150  pairs  Ouse  Washes  RSPB  Norfolk  section. 

mtail  Anas  acuta 

us  sage  migrant  and  winter  visitor,  but  has  bred. 

. ak  monthly  counts  at  main  localities: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

dney 

200 

362 

288 

473 

642 

314 

356 

akeney  Hbr/Cley 

746 

774 

81 

28 

288 

3604 

915 

eydon 

213 

218 

129 

24 

101 

106 

139 

' ttenhill  GP 

- 

- 

- 

77 

357 

371 

110 

Pairs  at  Filby  Broad  May  28th-June  7th  and  Burnham  Norton  June  7th  where  a drake 
; ne  23rd,  but  no  proof  of  breeding. 

Some  good  westerly  coastal  movements  of  autumn  migrants,  with  peak  counts  350 
jeringham  Sept  20th  and  189  Holme  Sept  21st. 

larganey  Anas  querquedula 

■ry  scarce  breeding  summer  visitor;  scarce  passage  migrant.  Exceptional  in  winter. 
rst  spring  arrivals  Buckenham  March  6th.  Cley  March  25th  with  a pair  there  from  29th. 
i jr  Welney  March  29th— 3 1 st.  Burnham  Norton  March  31st.  Thereafter  spring  records  of 
4 Welney.  Snettisham,  Holme.  Titchwell.  Burnham  Norton.  Holkham  NNR.  Cley.  Kelling 
ater  Meadow,  Sheringham.  Breydon.  Berney.  Strumpshaw.  Surlingham.  Hockwold  Flood 
d Ouse  Washes  RSPB. 

Summering  at  Five  localities,  with  confirmed  breeding  from  two  involving  three  pairs:  a 
urth  pair  may  have  attempted  breeding. 

Few  autumn  records.  Max  counts  in  Aug  of  3 Titchwell;  1 1 Cley:  2 Welney.  Holkham 
NMR,  Colney  GP.  In  Sept  1-3  at  Welney  on  several  dates  up  to  23rd:  1-5  at  Cley  up  to  9th: 
igle  Berney  Sept  5th  and  two  Sept  7th.  Last  Welney  Oct  4th. 
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Anas  discot 


Blue-winged  Teal 
Vagrant  from  North  America. 

A female  at  Cley  May  1 2th  (PW  et  al ) was  actively  pursued  by  3 male  Shoveler  with  amorou 
intent. 


Shoveler 

Passage  migrant,  summer  and  winter  visitor. 

Peak  counts  at  main  sites: 


Anas  clypeah 


JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  AlIG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


Welney 

Holkham  NNR 
Cley/Salthouse 
Bemey/Breydon 
Strumpshaw 


229 

40 

70 


71 


404 

59 
83 
120 

60 


621 

64 

56+ 


119 


70 


20 


118 

40 

26+ 


97 

102 

55+ 


43 


52 


302 

129 

77 

139 

20 


536 

41 

61 

155 

45 


Highest  numbers  elsewhere:  1 29  Filby  Broad  Feb-  60  Cantley  BF  and  40  Tottenhill  GI 
in  Aug-  95  How  Hill  NR,  80  Cantley  BF  and  64  Tottenhill  GP  in  Sept. 

Breeding  records  at  Welney  (7  broods);  Holme  (5  pairs  bred);  Titchwell  (2-3  pairs  bred) 
Holkham  NNR  (12  broods);  Breydon  (1  brood);  Bemey  (5  broods);  Hickling  (2  pair: 
possibly  bred);  Ludham  Marshes  NNR  (1  brood);  Wroxham  (2  broods);  West  Mere  ( 1 brood) 
Ouse  Washes  RSPB  Norfolk  Section  (20  pairs  present). 

This  species  is  seldom  involved  in  coastal  movements,  so  records  of  10  west  Mundesle) 
March  20th  and  moderate  passage  in  Sept  with  max  22  west  Mundesley  Sept  1st  are 
notable. 


Red-crested  Pochard  NenamfinA 

An  escapee,  but  with  the  possibility  of  genuine  vagrants  from  the  Continent. 

Ones  and  twos  at  Welney,  Snettisham,  Cley,  Hickling,  Martham,  Ranworth,  Whitlingham 
GP,  Lyng-Easthaugh,  Swangey  GP,  Tottenhill  GP.  Also  1-10  at  Sennowe  Park  Aug-Dec- 
Most  originate  from  escaped  populations  or  collections.  A free-flying  pair  at  Blakeney  and 
a free-flying  population  of  c.50  at  Pensthorpe  doubtless  account  for  the  various  Cley  and 
Sennowe  Park  records  respectively. 


Pochard  A f . 

c . . . Ay  thy  a ferina 

Summer  visitor  breeding  in  small  numbers;  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Max  monthly  counts  at  the  main  wintering  site  at  Welney: 


JAN  FEB  MAR  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


Welney 


1960  1377  1100 


26 


151 


777 


870 


Other  notable  counts  include:  121  Snettisham,  240  Barton,  122  Hickling  in  Jaw,  187 
Hickling,  80  Cockshoot/Ranworth  in  Feb\  127  Hickling  March ; 83  Barton^Broad  April- 
good  coastal  movement  of  130  west  Sheringham  Oct  21st;  118  Snettisham,  120  Swanton 

Morley  in  Nov,  180  Fowl  Mere,  140  Ranworth,  92  Holkham  Park  Lake  (highest  ever  site 
count)  in  Dec. 

A breeding  survey  organised  by  Norfolk  Bird  Club  produced  a total  of  65-68  broods. 
County  total  no  doubt  higher  as  no  details  available  for  several  key  sites  in  the  Broads. 
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nng-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris 

. grant  from  North  America. 

e regular  drake  appeared  erratically  at  Wroxham  Broad  Jan  1st,  Feb  4th,  6th,  15th  and 
$t-23rd  (NB  et  al).  Presumably  the  same  bird  on  the  Bure  east  of  Homing  April  18th  and 
th— 2 1 st  (PJH  et  at).  It  returned  to  the  upper  Bure  for  its  fifth  winter,  putting  in  an 
ppearance  at  Wroxham  Broad  Dec  25th  (NB  et  at). 

Perhaps  a different  drake  at  Hockwold  Flood  Mar  24-25th  (PKB  PVH  GRD  et  at). 

fted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula 

miner  breeder,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

ak  counts  at  selected  sites: 


JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


:lney 

124 

184 

216 

68 



24 

152 

107 

. ettisham 

85 

89 

- 

58 

82  61 

92 

110 

67 

Ukham  Park  Lake 

59 

43 

63 

61 

38 

57 

58 

53 

skiing 

77 

116 

127 

- 

- 

121 

- 

107 

>,  ckshoot/Ranworth 

32 

75 

88 

- 

33 

59 

94 

240 

oxham  Broad 

51 

237 

- 

- 

- 

12 

62 

104 

anton  Morley  GP 

106 

123 

- 

- 

- 

- 

111 

75 

ttenhill  GP 

- 

64 

75 

- 

70  72 

- 

- 

110 

i Counts  elsewhere  included: 

150  Barton  Broad,  76  Broome  Heath, 

180  Ditchingham  GP 

/r ; 216  Colney  GP  Feb',  100  Narford  Hall  Lake  March'.  150  Pentney  GP.  82  Sennowe  Park 
pt\  89  Strumpshaw  Nov,  87  Stowbridge  Pits.  93  Earsham  GP.  161  Strumpshaw  and  95 

' mangey  GP  in  Dec. 

Confirmed  breeding  reported  from  19  sites  with  a total  of  65  broods.  One  or  more  pairs 
corded  at  a further  12  potential  breeding  sites. 

,aup  Aythya  marila 

inter  visitor  in  varying  numbers.  Scarce  inland.  Occasional  in  summer. 
ost  regular  at  Snettisham.  with  max  monthly  totals: 

JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUN  JULY  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


icettisham  10  30  26  0 0 0 2 13  20 


Elsewhere  in  first-winter  period  1-3  on  a few  dates  at  Welney.  Lynn  Point.  Hunstanton. 
Mme,  Titchwell,  Blakeney  Freshes.  Cley.  Sheringham.  Breydon/Bemey.  Otherwise  6 
jnstanton  Jan  8th;  17  east  Sheringham  Jan  17th;  9 Horsey  Feb  12th;  7 Mundesley  Feb 
ith;  4 Cley  March  1st.  Inland  Colney  GP  Feb  6-1 3th;  Flitcham  Feb  19-28th,  and  3 
roxham  Broad  April  9th. 

Single  males  Brancaster  May  6th  and  Hunstanton  May  8th. 

Again  ones,  twos  and  threes  at  coastal  sites  from  July  with  highest  counts  of  4 Cley  Aug 
h;  10  east,  2 west,  Sheringham  Oct  3rd  and  6 west  there  Oct  4th;  6 off  Titchwell  Oct  29th; 
Cley  Nov  19th;  6 west  Sheringham  Nov  5th;  19  west  Holme  Nov  6th;  1 1 Brancaster  Dec 

h and  10  there  Dec  8th;  8 off  Cley  Dec  19th. 

Inland.  Fowl  Mere  Sept  8th;  2 males  Cantley  BF  Sept  20th;  Tottenhill  GP  Nov  6th,  and 

roxham  Broad  on  3 dates  in  Dec. 
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r * 

1 er  Somateria  mollissinu 

Non-breeders  throughout  the  year,  highest  totals  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

Numbers  from  the  Wash  to  Holkham  generally  very  low.  As  birds  drift  round  the  coast  wit! 
the  tides  some  duplication  of  counts  is  likely. 

Maximum  counts  at  principal  sites: 


■ 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUN  JULY  AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Hunstanton 

130 

4 

— 

— 

— 



27 

3 

30 

34 

Holme 

110 

14 

12 

85 

20 

2 10 

39 

45 

32 

4 

36 

Titchwell 
Brancaster  Hbr/ 

— 

9 

- 

77 

150 

- 

- 

127 

40 

27 

25 

Scolt  Head 

59 

90 

90 

135 

- 

145  144 

37 

55 

19 

- 

55 

Holkham  Bay 

3 

- 

- 

- 

91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

29 

Oft  the  east  coast  numbers  remained  relatively  high  at  beginning  of  the  year  following 
the  influx  of  late  1993. 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUN  JULY  AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Waxham/Horsey 

6 

1 

— 





30 

Winterton 

120 

80 

55 

— 

12 

_ 

2 

3 

Hemsby/Scratby 

- 

50 

— 

— 

_ 



Yarmouth 

- 

13 

- 

56 

35 

29 

10 

20 

13 

4 

2 

Coastal  movements  generally  poor,  with  max  25  west  Sheringham  April  21st,  33  west 
Holme  Oct  2nd,  1 8 east  Sheringham  Oct  5th  and  20  west  there  Nov  5th.  No  inland  records. 


Long-tailed  Duck  C/ang«/fl  hyemaUs 

Winter  visitor  chiefly  to  NW  Norfolk  coastal  waters.  Occasional  inland. 

Recorded  to  May  1st  off  Titchwell  and  from  Oct  16th  when  3 west  past  Sheringham  and 
Cley. 

Peak  counts  of  19  Snettisham,  80  Hunstanton,  70  Holme,  46  Titchwell  Jan\  22  Hunstanton 
107  Holme,  9 Titchwell  Feb ; 123  Holme,  15  Titchwell  March ; 9 Brancaster/Titchwell  April 
and  45  Holme  April  4th  falling  to  2 April  30th  as  birds  departed.  Off  the  east  coast  2-3  at 
Winterton/Scratby  Jan-Feb  and  one  April  2nd.  Maximum  count  in  Nov  43  Hunstanton  ^5 
Holme,  8 Titchwell,  with  28  Hunstanton,  39  Holme,  10  Titchwell  in  Dec.  Again  few  east 
coast  records:  single  Winterton  Oct  22nd  and  2 there  Nov  1 1 th. 

A male  Snettisham  Pits  Nov  14th. 

North  Norfolk  is  the  most  southerly  site  regularly  supporting  notable  numbers. 


Common  Scoter  w , 

....  . . . Melamtta  nigra 

Winter  visitor  in  varying  numbers,  passage  migrant,  non  breeders  over  summer. 
Numbers  difficult  to  determine.  Fishermen  report  that  flocks  regularly  drift  out  to  sea  a mile 
or  two  from  shore,  hence  large  numbers  may  well  be  present  but  out  of  sight  of  land.  This  is 
admirably  illustrated  by  a record  of  1500  two  and  a half  miles  off  Scolt  Head  May  9th. 


' 
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JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUN  JULY  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


lme 

600 

40 

- 

400 

250 

80 

700 

- 

150 

350 

350 

2450 

chwell 

7 

3 

300 

500 

- 

600 

1000 

100 

- 

850 

300 

50 

ry/Sheringham 

- 

150 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

30 

- 

150 

1500 

1500 

nterton/Hemsby 

60 

240 

200 

190 

400 

40 

- 

- 

46 

30 

300 

- 

Some  good  coastal  movements  including  300  west  Sheringham  Jan  22nd:  100  west,  80 
;t,  there  Feb  25th;  780  west,  35  east.  Holme  April  10th;  500  east  Blakeney  Point  May 
th;  250  west  Cley  and  400  west  Sheringham  June  25th;  230  west  Sheringham  July  2nd; 
0 west  Sheringham  and  311  west  Mundesley  Sept  1st;  then  at  Sheringham  160  west  Sept 
th,  200  west,  20  east,  Oct  18th,  900  west  on  Nov  5th  and  5000  west  Nov  22nd. 

Inland  4 Pentney  GP  April  8th;  8 there  May  8th. 

Uvet  Scoter  Melanitta  fusco 

i nter  visitor , but  numbers  and  localities  fluctuate. 

tly  regular  group  at  beginning  of  year  off  HorseyAVinterton  where  max  9 Jan  31st.  12  Feb 
th.  16  March  23rd  and  10  April  16th.  Otherwise  low  numbers  with  a few  records  of  1-7 
coastal  sites  up  to  June  18th.  A small  movement  April  10th:  6 west  Holme  and  3 west.  2 
st,  Sheringham. 

Three  Titchwell  July  3rd  and  2 Yarmouth  July  13th. 

Autumn  records  of  small  numbers  from  Aug  10th.  Small  flocks  developed  off  Titchwell 
th  max  18  Oct,  40  Nov  and  36  Dec;  Cley  29  Nov,  15  Dec:  Winterton  18  Nov  17th.  Slight 
.ssage  in  Oct  with  max  13  west  Cley  16th;  6 west  Mundesley  18th;  8 west  Holme  19th 
d 4 east  Sheringham  the  same  day;  8 east  Titchwell  29th. 


ooldeneye  Bucephala  clangula 

tssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 
aximum  monthly  counts  at  principal  coastal  sites: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Mettisham 

80 

77 

69 

38 

17 

49 

49 

Lancaster  Harbour 

29 

35 

- 

- 

- 

32 

25 

olkham  Park  Lake 

24 

37 

25 

18 

- 

— 

8 

akeney  Harbour 

123 

83 

52 

- 

12 

88 

84 

Elsewhere  widespread,  but  few  counts  exceeded  10.  Only  notable  concentrations  being 
k j Hickling  Feb  13th  and  17  there  April  10th.  Only  marked  coastal  movements  were  8 west 
' undesley^ Jan  2nd  and  8 west  there  Oct  16th;  18  west  Sheringham  Oct  21st  and  6 west 
olme  next  day;  22  west  Cley  Nov  5th. 

A lingering  female  Breydon/Burgh  Castle  May  27th  and  an  early  individual  Snettisham 
eept  21st. 

nmew  Mergus  albellus 

'inter  visitor,  only  appearing  in  numbers  during  severe  winters. 

good  scattering  of  records  during  first-winter  period.  At  Snettisham  2 Jan  l st  23rd  then 
le  until  Feb  26th;  at  Stow  Bardolph  Pits  4 Jan  lst-17th,  with  2 to  19th  then  probably  the 
ime  4 at  Tottenhill  GP  Jan  22nd-March  13th.  with  2 remaining  to  27th.  At  Hickling  1-4 
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from  Jan  8th  to  Feb  27th  with  a max  6 Feb  11th  (including  a drake  Feb  6th- 1 3th)|Ljd 
Elsewhere:  Lound  Jan  1st;  Cley  Jan  2nd  and  16th;  Titchwell  Jan  8th  and  15th;  Welney  Jai  , 
9th;  Martham  Broad  Jan  23rd;  Lyng  Feb  2nd;  How  Hill  NR  (drake)  Feb  17th;  Ormesby  Fel  \ 
27th— 28th  and  March  5th.  A female  at  Cley  throughout  Feb  (with  2 Feb  27th  and  Marc! 
1st)  remained  until  June  7th.  During  the  latter  part  of  its  stay  it  seemed  to  have  paired  with  j 
female  Shelduck,  often  trying  to  drive  off  the  bird’s  mate.  Only  three  records  in  a milt 
second-winter  period;  a redhead  over  the  Bure  near  Cockshoot  Dyke  Nov  23rd;  a redheac 
on  the  sea  off  Weybourne  Dec  2nd  and  a drake  Cley  Dec  16th. 


Mergus  serratoi 


Red-breasted  Merganser 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Occasional  in  summer. 

Counts  early  in  the  year  again  rather  low,  best  numbers  being:  Snettisham  19  Jan,  28  Feb 
74  March  and  55  April;  Hunstanton  39  Feb;  Blakeney  Harbour  32  Feb,  68  March  , 
Titchwell  21  April,  where  an  obvious  coastal  movement  March  5th  when  35  west  in  V/ 
hours. 

Other  than  single  R.  Yare,  Thorpe  Feb  21st  only  recorded  inland  in  Fens  with  1-3  in  late 
Feb  at  Denver  Sluice,  Magdalen,  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary,  and  max  6 Ousemouth  Feb  13th. 
Occasionally  one  to  six  at  various  coastal  localities  May-Sept. 

More  normal  numbers  in  second-winter  period.  Max  counts;  Snettisham  53  Oct,  14C 
Nov,  59  Dec,  Heacham  64  Nov;  Hunstanton  23  Dec;  Blakeney  Harbour  38  Oct,  14  Nov,  53 
Dec.  Coastal  passage  noted  on  a few  days  in  October,  with  max  8 west  Mundesley  4th;  14 
west  Holme  13th  and  16  west  Sheringham  24th. 


Goosanders  (J.  Wright) 


Goosander  Mergus  merganser 

Winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant  most  abundant  in  severe  winters. 

In  first-winter  period  recorded  widely  though  mainly  1-2  birds  on  single  dates.  Higher 
counts  of  4 Colney  GP/UEA  Broad  Jan  28th  to  at  least  March  15th;  4 Welney  Jan  29th;  4 
Thompson  Water  Jan  3rd;  1 1 Stanford  Water  Jan;  3 Heigham  Sound  Feb  12th;  4 Cranwich 
GP  Feb  20th;  3 Stowbridge  Feb  23rd. 

A late  bird  Surlingham  Church  Marsh  May  1st. 

In  autumn  an  early  male  Snettisham  Sept  17th,  then  Sparham  GP  Oct  23rd.  During  Nov 
small  numbers  passing  coastal  sites  and  a few  inland.  Higher  counts:  4 west  Holme  Nov  lsf 
5 Cley  Nov  14th;  5 in  off  sea  Caister  Nov  16th,  and  6 Thompson  Water  Nov.  Usual  ones 
and  twos  at  various  sites  in  Dec  involving  20-25  birds.  Highest  count  5 Strumpshaw  Dec 
28th— 3 1 st. 
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iddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis 

reasing  introduced  wanderer,  Jirst  recorded  1977.  Has  bred. 

increase  in  records  with  numerous  observations  throughout  the  year  of  1-4  at  Horsey 
:re.  Duck  Broad  (Heigham  Sound),  Ormesby  Broad,  Rollesby  Broad,  R.  Bure  near 
ming,  Ranworth  Broad,  Cockshoot  Broad,  Reedham  Water,  Cantley  BF.  Hardley  Flood, 
umpshaw  Fen,  Wroxham  Broad,  Colney  GP,  Sparham  Pools,  Sennowe  Park,  Langmere. 
:st  Mere,  Thompson  Water,  Buckenham  Tofts,  Fowl  Mere,  Ring  Mere,  Pentney  GP  and 
nton  Park. 

Higher  counts  at  Welney  of  25  Jan  31st,  22  in  Feb,  declining  to  5 by  March  2nd,  none  in 
>ril  and  only  singles  in  second-winter  period.  At  nearby  Tottenhill  GP  max  ot  5 Feb.  8 
irch,  4 April,  1 May,  7 Sept,  15  Oct,  24  Nov  and  19  Dec.  Present  throughout  Jan-Feb  at 
artham  Broad  with  max  5 Jan  23rd  and  31st. 

A male  displayed  to  two  females  Little  Broad,  Filby,  June  1 8th — 26th  but  no  evidence  ol 
ceding. 

A notable  observation  of  one  on  the  sea  oft  Gorleston  Nov  19th  (PRA). 

1983  correction:  Record  of  5 off  Holme  Dec  11th  now  withdrawn  by  observers. 

duney  Buzzard  Pernis  apivorus 

. 're  migrant  breeder  and  scarce  passage  migrant. 

■ ring  migrants  over  Scolt  Head,  May  12th,  Sheringham  Park  May  14th,  Thettord  May 
th  Breydon  May  29th  and  North  Wootton  May  30th.  One  at  Winterton  June  18th  - the 
ly  bird  that  month. 

The  well-publicised  breeding  birds  returned  to  Swanton  Novers/Fulmodeston  by  mid- 
ay,  although  actual  arrival  date  unclear.  No  young  fledged.  Last  year  s female  tailed  to 
urn,  but  the  male  attracted  a new  mate  and  display  was  noted  on  several  occasions.  A 

■ w territory  was  adopted  and  breeding  failure  may  have  been  due  to  the  temale  being  a 
^st-time  breeder.  Additionally,  a single  bird  at  a former  breeding  site  in  early  June:  no 
rrther  details  forthcoming. 

Following  the  large-scale  autumn  passage  the  previous  year,  sightings  returned  to  normal 
th  singles  at  Oulton  Aug  27th.  Salthouse  Sep  3rd.  Welney  Oct  9th  and  a late  bird 
interton  Oct  23rd. 

Lack  Kite  Milvus  mi  grans 

igrant  from  the  Continent,  usually  in  spring. 

wer  wandering  singles  west  over  Beeslon  (DBr  JCW)  and  in  Glaven  Valley  (JGa)  April  -9th 
id  east  over  Cromer  (RJM)  and  at  Paston  (JRA  RCo)  May  2nd.  Another  Attleborough 

I ay  15th  (CK). 

, ....  Milvus  milvus 

ted  Kite  , . . 

id  creasing  vagrant.  Birds  from  the  Continent  and  British  re-introduction  projects  occur. 
i ie  current  increase  in  records  continues  with  Feb.  July  and  Sept  the  only  blank  months. 
11  records  are  listed.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  involve  wing-tagged  birds. 

In  Jan.  Cley/Holt  area  on  14th.  Late  winter/early  spring  movement  from  Mar  3rd  (South 
'alsham),  possibly  the  same  Burnham  Market  next  day  and  2 west  Winterton  on  ?th.  Singles 
ley  Mar  19th,  Kelling  Heath  and  Snettisham  Mar  27th.  Winterton  Mar  28th.  April  records 
om  How  Hill  1 st.  Hickling  3rd  and  Ludham/Homing  5th.  appear  to  involve  just  one  bird, 
ater  in  month  Cley  on  12th  and  Marham  Airfield  on  28th.  Single  bird  in  May  Winterton 
I id  Rockland  Broad  on  15th.  One  Jun  record;  Welney  on  19th*. 

In  autumn  a good  series  of  records  commenced  Aug  1st  (Stow  Bedon).  Around  this  time 
I -2  present  in  Melton  Constable  Park  for  ‘some  weeks’  and  noted  in  numerous  localities. 
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Singles  over  Soigne  Wood  (West  Acre)  Aug  17th  and  28th  and  North  Wootton  Aug  14t 
may  indicate  a single  wanderer.  Last  week  in  Oct  provided  a series  of  records  but  number 
involved  difficult  to  assess:  Horsey  22nd;  Mundesley.  Northrepps,  Salthouse*,  Cley*  an 
Langham  27th;  Stiffkey*,  Winterton*  (ringed  and  tagged  Wales,  1990),  Martham  an< 
Hindolveston  28th  and  East  Barsham,  30th.  In  Nov,  Great  Snoring  1 1th,  Buckenham  16t 
(presumed  same  Strumpshaw  Hill  17th  and  Burlington  23rd).  Dec  records  again  involv 
duplication:  Binham  3rd,  Norwich  Airport  and  New  Costessey  5th,  Walsingham  11th 
Framingham  Earl  17th,  Briston  18th,  Mundesley  and  Hempstead  19th. 

The  number  of  wing-tagged  birds  is  surprisingly  few.  Are  they  too  difficult  to  see  at  lonj 
distance  or  great  height,  or  is  the  surge  in  records  mainly  of  wandering  continental  migrants 
Observers  are  requested  to  check  carefully  for  evidence  of  tags,  noting  colours  and  letters 

is 

Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosu. 

Scarce  but  increasing  migrant  breeder.  Also  passage  migrant;  small  numbers  winter. 

A single  record  away  from  Broadland  in  Jan— Feb;  at  Marham.  Main  Broadland  roost  held  ; 
max  ol  9 Jan  and  6 Feb.  Not  all  roost  at  this  site  each  evening  and  the  actual  number  is 
higher. 

Breeding  birds  arrived  at  several  sites  simultaneously  between  March  1 1 th—  1 4th  anc  jv 
most  sites  occupied  by  end  of  first  week  in  April.  Passage  birds  noted  mainly  from  Apr  19th 
notably  8 through  Sheringham  in  Apr  and  1 1 in  May.  At  Cley,  8 passed  west  May  30t! 
alone.  Spring  passage  was  heavy  at  many  coastal  sites. 

Inland,  a good  sprinkling  of  birds  in  spring:  Thompson  Water  Mar  27th  and  May  1st 
Hockham  Apr  22nd;  Welney  Apr  24th,  25th,  28th  and  up  to  3 on  several  dates  in  May 
Cawston  Apr  28th;  Hanworth  Common  May  14lh  and  Frog  Hill  (Brecks)  May  20th.  In  June 
recorded  at  Massingham  Heath  12th;  Great  Bircham  29th  and  again  up  to  3 at  Welney  or 
several  dates. 

Breeding  numbers  remained  stable  at  43^17  nests  (46  in  1993),  but  numbers  of  fledgec 
young  fell  considerably  to  a minimum  ol  71  (105  in  1993).  Fledging  success  at  Broadlanc 
sites  was  disappointing  with  22-26  nests  producing  only  29  young.  Numbers  of  nests  in  the 
Wash  area  was  down  on  the  previous  year. 

Fledged  young  totals  in  recent  years  are  listed  below: 

1983  1984  1985  1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994 


49  33  36  43  60  82  88  90  75  114  105  71  m 

| 

A roost  of  failed/non-breeders  on  arable  farmland  held  up  to  6 birds  in  June  and  a max 
of  10  in  July. 

During  Aug,  records  away  from  breeding  areas  at  Welney  (almost  daily  with  6-7  in 
total).  Sheringham  16th,  Pentney  GP  25th  and  Whitlingham  GP  28th.  Sept  sightings 
widespread  until  third  week  when  rapid  exodus  with  few  remaining  by  end  of  month.  At 
Welney  noted  on  thirteen  dates  (4  birds)  during  month  and  singles  Narborough  13th  and 
North  Elmham  19th. 

In  Oct.  juveniles  at  Welney  lst-1 1th  at  Whitlingham  GP  on  8th.  Latest  records  away 
from  Broadland:  Sheringham  Nov  7th  and  Titchwell  7th— 8th. 


Numbers  roosting  at  main  Broadland  roost  in  second-winter  period:  7 Oct,  5 Nov  and  10 
Dec.  A total  of  18-20  believed  to  be  present  during  Dec  - many  more  than  usual  - with 
birds  regularly  in  Thurne.  Bure  and  Ant  valleys  and  occasionally  in  the  Yare  valley. 
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I nn  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

■ s sage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Former  breeder,  now  exceptional  in  summer. 

I -st-winter  period  records  received  from  six  roost  sites  (Roost  C unrecorded  at  this  time). 
1 ixxima  for  each  site  is  given. 

Roost  A Roost  B Roost  D Roost  E Roost  F Roost  G Max  Total 


As  usual  few  reports  away  from  roost  areas  in  early  part  ot  year,  but  noted  Jan-Mar  at 
tcham,  Narborough,  Massingham  Heath.  Sculthorpe,  Castle  Acre  and  Wickhampton. 

In  April  up  to  15  birds  at  coastal  and  Broadland  sites  (all  ringtails).  Then  ringtails  at 
time  May  2nd,  5th  and  9th;  Cley  May  6th;  a male  Scolt  Head  May  12th  and  ringtails 
nterton  May  15th;  Stoke  Ferry  May  29th  and  Titchwell  May  31st.  An  unusual  number  of 
le  sightings  with  ringtails  at  Holme  1st,  North  Wootton  1st  and  4th;  Cley  5th  and  Welney. 
eery  late  bird  on  30th. 

First  returning  bird,  a wing-tagged  ringtail  at  Holme  Sep  27th  lollowed  by  a scattering  ot 
rly  Oct  records;  Horsey  2nd,  Titchwell  5th,  Thornham  6th,  2 Overy  Dunes  l()th  and  Acle 
d Blakeney  Point  18th.  Arrival  widespread  from  Oct  20th. 

In  second-winter  period  inland  at  Welney  Oct  25th-Nov  1st  intermittently;  Docking  Nov 
i;  Egmere  Nov  6th;  Letheringsett  Nov  1 3th;  Little  Walsingham  Dec  5th  and  Waterden 
,.;c  1 1th.  One  at  Mundesley  Dec  23rd  was  well  away  from  usual  areas.  Roosting  details 
>m  seven  sites  appear  overleaf: 


Hen  Harriers  (J.  Smith) 


. i * .•////» 
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Roost  A Roost  B Roost  C Roost  D Roost  E Roost  F Roost  G Max  Tot 


Oct  6 

Nov  4 

Dec  6 


7 

8 
9 


0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

2 


3 

4 

5 


2 

4 

6 


23 

24 
30 


Circus  pygargul 


Montagu’s  Harrier 

Rare  migrant  breeder  and  scarce  passage  migrant. 

First  arrivals  at  breeding  sites  Apr  24th  when  3 males  and  2 females  present.  A ringu 
moved  west  Salthouse  Apr  28th,  a male  Holme  on  29th  and  a male  Weeting  Heath  and 
ringtail  Welney  on  30th.  Good  movement  early  in  May:  Sandy  Hill  (Brecks)  2nd;  Hicklin 
4th  and  8th;  Egmere  and  Swaffham  6th;  Kelling  water-meadows,  Titchwell,  Docking  an 
Berney  Marshes  7th;  Weybourne  12th;  Ringstead  16th  and  Strumpshaw  18th.  Later  i 
month  a further  peak:  Mundesley  27th;  Paston/Bacton  28th;  Winterton,  Lessingham  an 
Holkham  31st  and  Weeting  Heath  'late  May’.  One  west  Holme  June  1st;  female  soutl 
Winterton  on  4th;  Marham  and  Sculthorpe  7th;  male  Cley  16th;  female  Kelling  water 
meadows  24th  and  at  Titchwell  25th.  A sub-adult  at  Holkham  throughout  June  and  a ringtai 
along  the  Little  Ouse  June  2 1 st— 26th. 

A sub-adult  in  July  at  Burnham  Overy  3rd,  Cley/Wiveton/Blakeney  5th— 6th  and  10th 
thought  to  have  moved  back  to  Holkham  where  seen  up  to  20th. 

An  excellent  breeding  season  in  terms  of  nests,  9 being  the  best  for  70  years.  Eight  i. 
arable  crops  and  one  on  saltmarsh:  a contrast  to  9 nests  in  1924  all  in  Broadland  reedbeds 
A total  of  5 males  mated  with  9 females  producing  1 1 young  in  total.  Three  nests  wer 
predated.  The  number  of  Hedged  young  was  disappointing. 

Numbers  of  fledged  young  and  nests  since  1986  tabulated  below: 


FLEDGED 


1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994 


Young 

Nests 


9 

3 


6 

3 


13 

5 


13 

5 


7 

2 


10 

4 


13 

4 


11 

9 


During  Aug  male  in  from  sea  at  Sheringham  11th  and  ringtail  west  there  14th;  ringtail 
Winfarthing  13th;  second-year  male  Great  Ryburgh  19th;  Burnham  Overy  20th  am 
juvenile  Welney  24th  - last  record  for  the  year. 


Accipter  gentilisX 


Goshawk 

Rare  breeder.  Also  scarce  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Only  one  record  prior  to  the  breeding  season:  Croxton  Heath,  Feb  6th  (PJD).  March 
onwards  birds  displaying  at  4 sites:  one  pair  reared  2 young  and  another  was  thought  to 
have  attempted  breeding.  Situation  is  unclear  at  the  other  sites.  Additionally  a single  soaring 
over  suitable  breeding  habitat  on  one  occasion  in  May  (JW). 

During  latter  part  of  year  female  Dersingham  Bog  Sep  12th  (MESR),  male  Holkham/Wells 
Sep  1 8th— 1 9th  (AIB,  JRMc),  Titchwell  Oct  7th  (PHi),  male  Wells  Oct  18th  (A1B,  BWJ 
JRMc),  East  Wretham  Oct  27th  (JK),  male  Holkham  Nov  2nd  (MESR)  with  a juvenile  there 
Nov  3rd  (MESR),  female  Swangey  GP  Nov  17th  (ACF)  and  female  Roydon  Common  Dec 
20th  (MESR). 


Sparrowhawk 

Common  resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 
Records  from  over  60  localities. 


Accipter  nisus 
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:r.  many  observers  enjoyed  watching  Siskins  attracted  to  garden  nut  containers  between  early 
mi  ary  and  mid-April  (N.  Bowman).  Bottom:  at  times  elusive,  this  Hoopoe  lingered  at  Taverham 
ween  Christmas  1993  and  21st  April  (K.C.  Wilson). 


I 


Oystercatchers  at  Snettisham.  the  majority  from  Norway  (C.R.  Knights).  This  Pectoral  Sandpipe  |* 
visited  Cantley  where  an  unusual  group  of  4 appeared  in  September  1984  (B.W.  Jarvis). 


(Evidence  of  spring  migration  at  coastal  sites  when  7 soaring  together  Winterton  Apr 
i h.  Also  6 west  Holme  Apr  22nd  and  8 Sheringham  May  1st. 

As  last  year  breeding  recorded  from  12  sites  only.  This  figure  is  clearly  only  a small 
portion  of  the  real  total.  At  Gooderstone  a pair  raised  6 young  including  a striking, 
.cistic,  pale  buff-coloured  bird. 

(Regular  autumn  records  of  up  to  5 at  a variety  of  coastal  sites  and  3^1  at  Welney. 

Prey  items  included  Yellow  Wagtail  and  Greenfinch. 

/zzard  Buteo  buteo 

isage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Very  small  breeding  population  of  unknown  origin. 
er-wintering  birds  in  suitable  breeding  habitat  at  4 sites  at  beginning  of  year.  Spring 
vement  widespread  away  from  these  areas  and  doubtless  some  duplication:  Yarmouth 
1 > 7th;  Strumpshaw,  Brundall,  Winterton  and  Lessingham  Feb  27th  and  Cley  and 
liringham  March  4th.  Numerous  reports  from  Winterton  March  6th— 29th  with  a minimum 
2 birds  involved.  Lingwood  March  27th;  Halvergate  April  2nd;  Burnham  Norton  16th; 
umpshaw  17th;  Winterton  23rd  with  2 on  24th;  Salthouse  24th;  Waxham  25th  another 
: re  29th  when  also  noted  Weybourne  and  Norwich  Airport.  Hemsby/Winterton/Wexham 
a ty  1st;  Alby,  Swanton  Hill,  Lessingham  and  Cley  on  2nd;  Breydon  5th  and  28th; 
i oseley  8th;  Griston  10th  and  Weeting  Heath  31st. 

A probable  total  of  6 pairs  resident  in  the  county  with  a single  over-summering  at 
other  locality.  Two  pairs  bred  successfully,  each  fledging  one  young.  A third  pair  was 
i isidered  likely  to  have  bred.  A further  2 pairs  were  seen  in  display  and  a sixth  site  held  at 
hst  2 birds  but  no  display  noted.  Recent  breeding  results  are  shown  below. 

1992  1993  1994 


nfirmed  breeding  pairs 
sssible  breeding  pairs 
. dged  young 

It  seems  likely  some  at  least  of  the  breeding  birds  are  the  result  of  deliberate  releases 
'in  captivity.  An  article  covering  release  schemes  is  planned  for  inclusion  in  the  1995 
> port.  However,  there  was  clear  evidence  suggesting  an  autumn  arrival  associated  with  the 
ge-scale  Rough-legged  Buzzard  influx. 

Autumn  sightings  are  as  follows:  Cley  Sept  9th.  1 1th  and  23rd  and  intermittently  during 
:ct  when  roosting  in  The  Hangs  with  2 there  Oct  26th-29th;  Sheringham  Sept  11th  and 
>v  6th— 7th;  Northrepps  Sept  13th;  Warham  Sept  20th;  Burnham  Norton  Sept  23rd;  Stradsett 
pt  30th;  Titchwell  and  Ringstead  Oct  10th;  Winterton  Oct  23rd  with  2 ranging  between 
L»re  and  Horsey  Oct  28th-Nov  19th;  Old  Hunstanton  Park  2 Oct  28th-Nov  1st;  Choseley 
; 29th;  Snettisham  Nov  1st— 3rd;  Wells/Morston  Nov  1st— 4th;  North  Walsham  Nov  6th, 
Landlord  Nov  13th. 

In  final  weeks  of  the  year  birds  again  taking  up  residence  in  winter  territories  near  breeding 
es.  In  addition  singles  at  Winterton  Dec  13th,  Cley  on  19th  and  Swangey  GP  on  22nd. 

i>  nigh-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus 

• 'ssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Periodic  large-scale  influxes. 
one  recorded  in  first-winter  period. 

Following  last  year’s  comment  of  no  sizeable  influx  since  the  winter  of  1985/6  an 
wasion  (mirrored  down  the  East  Coast  of  Britain)  commenced  Oct  20th.  Prior  to  this  date 
st  one  sighting:  Welney  Oct  17th.  It  is  impossible  to  eliminate  duplication  thus  all  reports 

o listed: 


1 3 2 

1 2 4 

2 6 2 
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October: 

20-2  How  Hill  and  one  Blakeney 

21  - Horsey AVaxham 

22  - HorseyAVaxham.  King’s  Lynn  BF  and 

Winterton 

23  - East  Rudham,  in  from  sea  Cley  and 

Sheringham;  2 Winterton 

24  - in  from  sea  Holme,  Cley/Holt, 

Cley/Salthouse,  Happisburgh,  How  Hill, 

2 Halvergate,  2 Breydon  and  Yarmouth 

25  - in  from  sea  Holme,  Cley,  Breydon  and 

Weybourne 

26  - in  from  sea  Titchwell,  Warham, 

Cley/Salthouse 

27  - Anmer,  Titchwell,  Warham  and 

Cley/Salthouse 

28- 2  Titchwell,  Egmere,  2 Cley/Salthouse, 
Mundesley,  Horsey,  Hickling  and  Rollesby 

29- 2  Holme,  Titchwell,  in  from  sea  Overy 
Dunes,  Egmere,  2 Stiffkey,  Cley/Salthouse 
and  Kelling  Heath 

30  - Egmere,  3 Warham,  2 Stiffkey/Morston, 

2 Cley/Salthouse  and  2 Horsey 

31  - King’s  Lynn,  2 Holme,  3 Warham, 

Wighton/Walsingham,  Stiffkey/Morston, 
Sheringham  and  2 Horsey 

November: 

1 - North  Creake,  in  from  sea  Yarmouth, 
Holme/Titchwell  to  month-end,  Stiffkey, 
Egmere,  Welney,  Sheringham  and 

3 West  Acre 

2-4  Wells,  Holkham,  2 Winterton/Horsey, 
Cockthorpe,  Salthouse  Heath,  Scolt  Head/ 
Brancaster  Harbour,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew, 


Sheringham,  Overy  Dunes  and  Holkham  lk 
Park  lf[ 

3 - Holkham;  3 Winterton/Horsey;  Holkham  , 
Park/Overy  Dunes;  in  off  the  sea  Wells 

4-  1-2  Winterton;  Brancaster  Harbour/Over> 
Dunes 

5-  1-2  Winterton;  3 Wells  East  Hills 

6- 5  Wells  (with  2-3  to  month-end  and  at 
least  7 in  Wells/Warham/Wighton  area); 
Overy  Dunes 

7 - Brancaster 

8-  Overstrand;  2 West  Acre;  Browston  (to  pi 
15  th)  „• 

1 0 - Choseley 
12  - Docking 

13-  Holkham;  Horsey;  2 ® 

Choseley/Summerfield;  Brancaster; 

Fritton;  2 Overy  Dunes 

15-  Winterton/Horsey 

16-  Gayton;  Winterton/Horsey;  Brancaster 
Harbour 

1 7 - Horsey;  2 Brancaster 

1 8 - Winterton/Horsey;  Welney 

19  - Horsey;  Bacton;  Choseley;  Burnham 

Market;  Gt.  Bircham 

20  - Winterton;  2 West  Acre;  2 West  Barsham 

21  - Winterton 

23  - Winterton;  Flitcham  (to  30th);  Holkham  i 

Park  :;r 

24  - Belton  Common 
27-  Field  Dalling 

28  - Horsey;  Wheatfen  (to  Dec  2nd) 

29  - Horsey  29th 

(is 
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eember: 

- Wells/Warham/Wighton  (2-3  all  month); 
Brancaster/Docking  (all  month); 
Holkham/Overy  Dunes  (all  month) 

- EgmereAVaterden  (to  9th) 

- West  Barsham/South  Creake/Walsingham 
(to  month  end) 

- West  Acre 

- Barrow  Common;Flitcham  (to  month  end) 


6 - West  Acre 

1 1 - Horsey/Winterton  (to  month  end) 

12-  2 Flitcham 
17  - West  Acre 

18-  Titchwell 

19- 2  Burnham  Overy;  Stanhoe 
20  - Burnham  Thorpe 

31  - Cley/Salthouse;  2 landford/Letheringsett 


prey 


Pandion  haliaetus 


gular  passage  migrant  in  small  numbers. 

i early  spring  migrant  at  Martham  Broad  Mar  20th  and  23rd.  A total  ot  8 in  Apr:  Blotield 
ath  4th,  Knapton/Mundesley/Paston  8th;  Thetford  22nd;  Wroxham  23rd;  Nunnery 
^kes  Thetford  and  Cley  28th,  with  2 more  moving  west  at  latter  site  on  29th.  A minimum 


15  in  May  in  two  main  peaks  ( 13th- 16th  and  20th-25th)  at  Horsey  2nd,  Weyboume  3rd. 
inrborough  13th,  Cley  14th,  Snettisham  and  2 Cley/Blakeney  Point  16th  with  one  lingering 
17th  when  also  at  Welney  and  west  through  Holme/Titchwell.  Singles  Hilborough  2()th, 
aotton  marsh  22nd,  another  there  23rd  when  also  at  Fordham.  Cley/Salthouse/Kelling 
th.  perhaps  same  Blakeney  Point  and  Weyboume  25th  and  one  Holkham  30th.  Predictably 
•ver  in  June  when  a minimum  of  4:  Sheringham  1st,  Strumpshaw  5th.  Buxton/Coltishall 
d Swanton  Novers  1 1th  and  north  over  How  Hill  25th. 

July  records:  Cley  1 Ith  and  Irstead  20th.  doubtless  relate  to  immature  or  non-breeding 


rnderers. 

In  autumn,  fewer  records  than  usual  (maximum  1 1):  2 immatures  made  a prolonged  stay 
'■Stanford  Water/Buckenham  Tofts  Oct  27th-Nov  6th;  another  2 at  West  Acre.  Nov  3rd— 20th. 
;^so  at  Strumpshaw  Aug  5th,  over  the  sea  at  Horsey,  and  Blakeney  Harbour  Aug  14th. 
irlingham  Church  marsh  Aug  23rd,  in  from  the  sea  Hunstanton  then  east  to  Titchwell 
p 1 1th;  Wereham  Sep  12th.  and  Berney  Marshes  Sep  14th.  Finally  a late  bird  at  Ickburgh 


3v  25th  (SFM). 


Falco  tinnunculus 

i immon  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

ttle  information  received.  Many  observers  do  not  record  this  species  at  all!  More  data 
quested,  particularly  concerning  breeding  pairs. 

Ten  nest-boxes  occupied  in  Stanford  Battle  Area  during  the  breeding  season. 
Concentrations  of  19  in  a single  field  Winterton  Jul  30th;  c.40  in  the  North  Wootton  area 
i ug  22nd;  7 Horsey  Sep  30th  and  9 Welney  Dec  5th. 

The  problem  of  predation  w'ith  Kestrels  taking  Little  Tern  chicks  at  both  the  'Varmouth 

id  Holkham  colonies  continues. 


red-footed  Falcon  Falco  <*V*ninus 

i igrant , most  often  in  spring. 

rettenham  Heath,  June  14th-15th  (DJH  et  at).  Not  since  1983  has  this  enchanting  falcon 
i iled  to  put  in  an  appearance. 


Merlin 

assage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Exceptional  in  summer. 


Falco  columbaris 
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A total  ot  5 roosts  known  in  first-winter  period,  numbers  shown  below  are  maximum  count 


Roost  A Roost  B Roost  D Roost  G Roost  H Maxima 


Jan 

Feb 

March 

April 


6 

4 


3 

3 

4 


2 

2 


2 

2 

3 

3 


14 

12 

7 

3 


Regular  reports  at  coastal  localities  Jan/Feb  and  inland  birds  at  Stanford  Battle  Area  Ja 
13th,  Flitcham  on  14th,  2 Welney  on  17th  where  singles  23rd  and  31st,  Feb  6th  and  13t  «d 
and  Calthorpe  Feb  9th.  $ 

More  widespread  March/April  including  an  increase  in  inland  records:  Mundfor  ia 
March  3rd;  Welney  March  6th,  22nd  and  27th  and  also  4 dates  in  April;  Flitcham  Marc 
10th;  East  Winch  on  12th;  Cranwich  17th,  Stanford  Battle  Area  19th;  Corpusty  20th 
Egmere  27th;  Bridgham  30th;  Hockwold  April  1st  and  near  Fakenham  on  17th.  Fewer  i 
May  but  14  coastal  records  to  28th  (Cley). 

First  returning  bird  at  Wells  July  21st  followed  by  Warham  saltings  Aug  17th 
Snettisham  28th  and  juvenile  Sheringham  29th.  During  Sept  Overy  Dunes  on  1st  and  1 9th 
Kelling  Quags  2nd;  Holme  5th  and  Blakeney  Point  6th.  A more  general  arrival  fror 
Sept  24th,  but  numbers  lower  than  usual  at  coastal  and  Broadband  sites  until  year-end. 

Autumn/winter  inland  records:  Welney  Sept  10th  and  Dec  19th;  Cantley  B 
Oct  25th;  Buckenham  Nov  17th;  Aylmerton  18th;  Flitcham  Dec  10th;  Fakenham  16th  an< 
Syderstone  19th. 

Roosting  details  in  second-winter  period  appear  below: 


Roost  A Roost  B Roost  D Roost  G Roost  H Maxima 


Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


1 

2 

1 

2 


1 

5 

4 

8 


Falco  subbutec 


Hobby 

Scarce  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Spring  arrival  from  April  22nd  when  noted  at  Cley  with  another  in  from  the  sea  a 
Sheringham.  Subsequently  at  Happisburgh  and  Waxham  April  23rd;  Salthouse  and  Hicklin^ 
24th;  Cley/Salthouse  25th-27th;  Sennowe  Park  and  Overy  Dunes  27th;  Beeston.  Holme 
Titchwell  and  Overy  Dunes  29th  and  Holkham  30th.  During  May  40  reports  of  singles  at  37 
sites;  also  2 Winterton  May  5th  and  2 Holkham  on  10th. 

A June  minimum  of  38  birds  at  29  sites  with  up  to  3 daily  at  Holkham  from  mid-month 
and  4 east  at  Blakeney  Point  June  20th. 

Breeding  season  reports  of  8 pairs  at  7 sites.  Seven  pairs  bred  and  at  least  4 successful 
fledging  a minimum  of  6 young.  A pair  displaying  during  May  at  another  locality  and  2 
additional  sites  held  4 and  5 birds  respectively. 


Du 


)k 


h 

lain 


h9| 


1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994 


ifirmed  pairs 
.^sible  pairs 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 

2 


4 

4 


7 6 7 


4 1 

10  6 


dged  young 


5 


i eeding  pairs  since  nesting  recommenced  in  Norfolk. 

During  July  49  records  of  singles  from  22  sites.  In  Aug  regularly  noted  at  Cley,  Holkham 
rk  and  Cantley  BF;  also  2 Yarmouth  Aug  24th  and  2 Norwich  next  day.  Additional  Aug 
ords  of  41  singles  from  23  sites.  Declining  numbers  in  Sept  when  2 Berney  on  8th  and 
singles  at  23  localities.  Late  birds  in  Oct  at  Burnham  Norton  on  16th.  Buckenham  Tofts 
th  and  Yarmouth  cemetery  21st-22nd. 

rregrine  Falco  peregrinus 

ssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

ain  an  increase  in  observations  including  over-wintering  birds  at  both  ends  ot  the  year.  Only  absent 
ue/July. 

A male  and  female  resident  in  Holkham  area  to  end  of  Feb  with  one  to  end  of  March.  One  at 
mere  Jan  30th  to  late  March  crashed  into  a garage  window  while  in  pursuit  of  a Collared  Dove: 
.azingly  it  Hew  off  apparently  unscathed.  Another  Wells/Stiffkey/Morston/Blakeney  all  Feb. 

Further  records  in  first-winter  period  at  Titchwell  Jan  1st.  8lh  and  22nd;  Stilfkey  Jan  8th;  Breydon 
1 1 8th.  Feb  7th  and  21st— 26th;  Admiralty  Point  Jan  8lh:  Snettisham  Jan  9th  and  19th.  Feb  2nd-5th  and 
nth;  Horsey  Jan  9th;  Blakeney  Point  Jan  10th:  Roydon  Common  Jan  11th  and  16th  and  Feb  27th: 
rxham/Horsey  Feb  19th:  Flitcham  Feb  21st  and  Holme  Feb  26th. 

Most  March  records  probably  relate  to  passage  birds  which  continued  to  be  recorded  well  into  May. 

, iring  this  time  noted  at  Holme  March  1st;  Welney  on  6th:  10th.  20th/21st  and  April  9th- 19th  (at  least 
>irds):  Burnham  Norton  and  Massingham  Heath  March  25th;  Terrington  Marsh  on  26th:  Salthouse 
ath  27th;  Cley  31st,  Barnham  Broom  April  1st;  Breydon  6th—  1 0th;  Holkham  10th  and  a different 
d next  day:  Salthouse  22nd;  Yarmouth  30th  and  Wootton  Marsh  May  9th. 

One  in  from  the  sea  at  Cley  May  8th  may  account  for  sightings  at  Blakeney  harbour  next  day  and 
e ey/Blakeney  Point  between  15th  and  17th."  One  at  latter  site  May  29th  was  considered  different. 
Returning  birds  Titchwell  Aug  14th,  juvenile  Lynn  Point  16th;  Wootton  salt-marsh  17th  and  Holme 
st.  Increase  during  Sept:  Warham  Greens  and  Waxham  7th.  Snettisham  9th/ 1 0th  and  _8th.  King  s 
,nn  BF  12th;  Overy  Dunes  15th:  Lynn  Point  16th:  Wells  East  Hills  20th  and  22nd  and  Berney 
arshes  29th.  Good  numbers  Oct  onwards  with  wintering  birds  taking  up  residence:  Snettisham  Oct 
1 1— 9th.  several  Nov  dates  and  1—2  on  3 Dec  dates;  Winterton  Oct  6th:  2 W'ash  Trial  Bank  Oct  9th. 
other  Burnham  Norton  same  day:  Holkham  Oct  10th  to  year-end:  Breydon  Oct  10th.  17th/18th.  daily 
'Nov  with  2 on  27th  and  regularly  throughout  Dec:  Titchwell  Oct  13th.  28th-30th,  Nov  2nd  and 
th/26th.  Dec  1 1th  and  27th:  Scolt  Head  Oct  16th  and  Dec  2nd:  Holme  Oct  16th/l  7th  and  27th,  Nov 
d and  25th/26th:  Wells  East  Hills  Oct  21st  onwards:  South  Wootton  Oct  26th:  Horsey  Nov  4th:  Lynn 
int  23rd:  Surlingham/Strumpshaw  Dec  6th.  12th  and  15th  and  Welney  Dec  11th. 

Prey  items  included  Collared  Dove  and  Dunlin. 


common  introduced  resident. 

. vmprehensive  sets  of  data  received  from  the  Game  Conservancy  Trust  for  both  this  species 
d Grey  Partridge.  We  are  indebted  to  Karen  Blake  and  the  Norfolk  Partridge  Group. 

Sites  selected  in  the  tables  have  been  chosen  on  geographical  location,  divided  into  three 
oad  areas  in  an  attempt  to  cover  the  localities  where  information  collected.  Sites  are 
iosen  randomly  and  will  be  of  value  for  year-by-year  comparison.  Autumn  densities  may 
1 : down  on  true  figures  due  to  difficulty  of  counting  from  farm  tracks  and  gateways  w ithout 
imaging  mature  crops: 


red-legged  Partridge 


Alectoris  rufa 
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Spring  density  1994 


Hectares 

counted 


Pairs 

located 


Density 

pairs/km2 


,'iK 


Percent 
change  ’93-’9< 


North  Norfolk 


Site  A 

918 

257 

28.0 

+21.2 

Site  B 

171 

31 

18.1 

-23.6 

Site  C 

587 

21 

3.6 

-29.4 

Central  Norfolk 
Site  D 

1822 

80 

4.4 

+ 18.9 

Site  E 

394 

42 

10.7 

+ 56.1 

North-west  Norfolk 

Site  F 

790 

58 

7.3 

-44.0 

Site  G 

608 

56 

9.2 

+33.3 

Site  H 

1215 

118 

9.7 

+4.3 

Fifteen  sites  registered  a decline  in  numbers;  12  showed  increases.  Density  is  considere< 
to  be  stable/encouraging  following  too  many  years  ol  poor  breeding  success  and  decline  it 
numbers. 

1994  was  considered  the  best  breeding  season  for  at  least  five  years  with  an  averagt 
chick  survival  of  32%.  A minimum  chick  survival  rate  of  30%  is  required  to  maintain 
stable  population. 

Counts  were  made  in  June/July  when  insect  density  is  critical  for  chick  survival.  Overal 
population  is  at  a greater  density  than  Grey  Partridge,  with  48  birds  per  km2  in  areas  surveyed 

Additional  breeding  information:  Welney  8 pairs;  Wash  Trial  Bank  4 pairs  and  Blakene) 
Point  3 pairs. 


Autumn  density  1994 

Hectares 

counted 

Broods 

Mean 
brood  size 

% chick 
survival 

Density 
(100  ha) 

Total 

birds 

Brc 

ales 

nrs: 

toil 

Site  A 

918 

120 

4.9 

27.4 

102.8 

944 

uiur 

Site  B 

109 

13 

4.5 

27.0 

85.3 

93 

Site  C 

474 

3 

3.3 

21.7 

9.7 

46 

Site  D 

1822 

39 

5.7 

35.5 

22.4 

408 

Site  E 

346 

24 

7.0 

47.1 

70.8 

245 

Site  F 

790 

23 

4.8 

24.4 

28.0 

221 

1 1\ 

Site  G 

608 

16 

3.9 

22.4 

28.1 

171 

ieB 

Site  H 

1012 

76 

5.1 

28.2 

61.1 

618 

KC 

KD 

(in 


«tE 

iieF 


Grey  Partridges  (N.  Arlott) 


Ti 
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vey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix 

sident. 

e selection  in  the  tables  follows  that  for  Red-legged  Partridge: 


ring  density  1994 


Hectares 

counted 

Pairs 

located 

Density 

pairs/km2 

Percent 

change  ’93-’94 

rth  Norfolk 

. e A 

918 

500 

3.9 

+42.5 

e B 

171 

42 

24.6 

-32.1 

e C 

587 

7 

1.2 

+ 19.2 

ntral  Norfolk 

e D 

1822 

34 

1.9 

+9.7 

ice  E 

394 

23 

5.8 

+76.9 

'rth -west  Norfolk 

iceF 

790 

13 

1.6 

-18.8 

ue  G 

608 

49 

8.1 

+ 39.1 

i e H 

1215 

44 

3.6 

-2.1 

Fourteen  sites  surveyed  showed  decreases,  1 3 sites  increases.  Managed  set-aside  land  is 
particular  importance  providing  food  in  spring  and  cover  in  winter,  hirst  broods  did  w'ell: 
,cond  broods  mixed  fortunes.  Average  chick  survival  rate  was  39%.  The  30%  threshold 
as  exceeded  for  the  first  time  this  decade.  Predation  levels  were  minimal  - a direct  result 
keepering  activities.  Survival  of  both  hens  and  eggs  exceeded  90%  (figures  may  fall  to  50% 
ud  35%  respectively  on  less  rigorously  keepered  estates.  All  in  all  an  excellent  season. 

Breeding  information  also  received  from  Holme  where  2 broods;  Ringstead-Holme.  9 
ales  calling;  Titchwell  pair;  Choseley/Thornham,  12  males  calling;  Friars  Thom  Farm.  2 
lirs;  Sculthorpe  Airfield.  7 pairs;  Happisburgh  Lighthouse-Cart  Gap.  5 pairs  and 
roxham,  pair. 

uutunin  density  1994 


Hectares 

counted  Broods 


Mean  % chick 

brood  size  survival 


Density  Total 

(100  ha)  birds 


Me  A 

918 

te  B 

109 

teC 

474 

te  D 

1822 

te  E 

346 

te  F 

790 

te  G 

608 

te  H 

1012 

203 

6.4 

10 

5.1 

3 

4.7 

15 

6.1 

13 

6.5 

3 

2.0 

24 

6.9 

21 

8.0 

35.6 

197.4 

23.1 

76.1 

23.2 

4.9 

36.5 

7.0 

36.1 

34.4 

** 

1.6 

35.3 

39.1 

48.3 

21.8 

1812 

83 

23 

128 

119 

13 

238 

221 


*Data  not  available 

Overall  density  in  autumn  on  surveyed  estates  reached  36  birds  per  sq  km.  highest  level 
;>r  five  years. 
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Autumn  counts  from  casual  observers  in  areas  surveyed  by  the  Group  indicate  that  onb 
a small  proportion  of  the  true  number  of  partridges  can  be  recorded  without  access  to  largt 
estates.  Norfolk  currently  holds  the  highest  density  of  this  species  in  Britain. 


ottf 


All. 


Qua'*  ...  Coturnix  cotumu 

Summer  visitor  in  erratic  numbers.  Sporadic  breeder. 

Spring  influx  from  May  22nd.  All  records  noted:  Blakeney  Point  May  22nd-23rd;  3 IK 
Titchwell  May  24th;  singles  Sheringham  May  25th-27th;  Lessingham  May  25th  and  Cley 
May  25th  and  31st. 

During  Jun— Aug,  55+  calling  birds  located  over  30  sites  scattered  across  the  county  fw 
including  Brecks  and  Fens  in  small  numbers.  Notable  counts:  Kelling  (8),  Hockwold  (4) 
and  Docking  (3).  No  confirmation  of  breeding  received. 

In  Sept  still  calling  at  Thurgarton  on  9th  and  another  flushed  by  mowing  operations  at 
Welney  24th. 

An  unusual  record  (the  sixth  in  the  county)  of  an  autumn  migrant  at  Sheringham  Oct  8th. 


Phasianus  colchicus 


Common  Pheasant 
Common  introduced  resident. 

Only  information  received  was  of  a number  of  white  birds  (seemingly  frequent)  and  a first 
ever  nest  found  on  the  Wash  Trial  Bank. 


tae 


Chrysolophus  pictus 


Golden  Pheasant 

Scarce  and  local  introduced  resident. 

Recorded  from  following  locations:  Wolferton  (7),  Kelling  triangle  (1),  Rockland  All  Saints 
( 1 ),  Wayland  Wood  (22),  East  Wretham  (4),  Croxton  Heath  ( 1 ),  East  Harling  (1).  West  Harling 
Heath  (7)  and  Roudham  junction  (Peddars  way)  (3).  Breckland  is  the  place  to  seek  this 
dazzling  pheasant. 


Rallus  aquaticus 


Water  Rail 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

During  winter  periods  small  numbers  at  Snettisham  CP.  Holme  marsh.  Holme  village, 
Brancaster  (3  Nov),  Scolt  Head,  Overy  Staithe,  Burnham  Overy  Dunes,  Holkham,  Blakeney 
Harbour.  Blakeney  Freshes  (3  Jan),  Horsey  Gap,  Horsey  Mere,  Hickling,  How  Hill, 
Catfield  Fen,  Fleggburgh  Common,  Rollesby  Broad,  Wroxham,  Horning  Hall,  Ranworth 
Broad.  Rockland  Broad.  Hardley  Flood,  Reedham  Marsh,  Brayden  Marshes  and  Wheatfen 
Inland  away  from  Broads  and  Fens  at  Swanton  Morley  GP,  Tallent’s  Meadow  Lake! 
Sculthorpe  Fen,  Felbrigg,  Winfarthing,  Beeston  Regis  Common  and  Lopham  Fen. 

Detail  from  more  regularly  recorded  sites  tabulated  below: 


JAN  FEB  MAR  OCT  NOV  DEC 


Snettisham  pits 

Holme 

Titchwell 

Burnham  Norton 

Cley  (including  village) 

Irstead 

Homing  (Marsh  farm) 
Surlingham  (Broad  & Marsh) 
Strumpshaw  Fen 
Thompson  Water 
Nunnery  Lakes  (Thetford) 
Welney 


2 

4 

3 


2 

14 

4 

3 


2 

1 

6 


4 

I 

3 


4 

16 

12 

6 

6 

2 

3 

3 
9 

4 


6 

5 

8 


9 

2 

4 

4 


aorf 


% 

■llsi 
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Breeding  pairs  at  Titchwell  (1),  Catfield  Fen  (1),  Martham  Broad  (2),  Ranworth  (1)  and 
iw  Hill  (predated  nest).  Up  to  2 birds  calling  in  breeding  season  at  Burnham  Norton, 
ckling  and  Welney  and  singles  at  Thompson  Water  and  Seaming  Fen. 

A coastal  migrant  Waxham  Sands  Oct  21st. 

rotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana 

arce  passage  migrant.  Rare  in  winter.  Formerly  bred. 

c ;y,  a spring  record  May  5th  has  been  accepted  as  ‘a  small  crake,  probably  Spotted  Crake' 
AJ).  Single  calling  male  at  one  locality  during  breeding  season. 

Two  autumn  occurrences:  Welney  a juvenile  Sept  5th— 9th  (JBK  et  al ) and  an  extremely 
liging  bird  at  Titchwell  Oct  1 2th— 20th  (DIC  et  al). 

ooorhen  Gallinula  chloropus 

undant  resident.  Immigrants  in  autumn. 
to-  iunts  from  regularly  recorded  sites: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

lme 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13 

9 

16 

11 

.chwell 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

13 

8 

8 

lkham  NNR 

- 

84 

50 

- 

- 

66 

66 

77 

' lkham  Park  Lake 

- 

41 

35 

20 

- 

36 

- 

- 

■ikeney  Freshes 

21 

- 

11 

22 

18 

15 

- 

8 

:y 

13 

12 

10 

28 

21 

16 

- 

25 

thouse 

57 

30 

26 

18 

16 

- 

- 

36 

Sizeable  counts  from  additional  sites:  Cantley  BF  80  Dec;  Felbrigg  28  Nov:  Sennowe 
w rk  25  Oct;  Lyng  30  Feb;  Hethersett  Hall  58  Nov  and  Welney  42  Nov  and  72  Dec. 
Almost  no  breeding  data. 

e. 

:v  iot  Fulica  atra 

». mmon  resident  and  winter  visitor. 

* iunts  from  regularly  recorded  sites  (monthly  maxima). 

n. 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

JUN 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

eettisham 

192 

258 

132 

85 

145 

231 

154 

240 

204 

149 

lme 

112 

106 

80 

- 

53 

101 

97 

98 

85 

80 

lkham  NNR 

105 

150 

176 

- 

310 

125 

61 

54 

66 

65 

lkham  Park  Lake 

383 

121 

151 

- 

- 

261 

165 

120 

- 

329 

i ckling 

139 

94 

84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

218 

- 
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ckland  Broad 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

127 

135 

102 

59 

29 

i nton  Park  Lake 

98 

68 

51 

- 

- 

- 

115 

- 

- 

- 

Iney  GP 

200 

220 

- 

210 

180 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: tinowe  Park 

— 

88 

- 

134 

164 

334 

235 

415 

325 

r oxham  Bridge 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

85 

100 

160 

Counts  in  excess  of  100  at  less  well  recorded  localities:  Tottenhill  GP  108  Oct;  Pentney 

3 225  Oct;  Swanton  Morley  GP  1 10  Nov;  River  Thurne  (Candle  Dyke-Potter  Heigham) 

4 Dec  and  Cantley  BF  140  Dec. 
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Breeding  records  from  Snettisham  12  pairs;  Holme  20  broods;  Holkham  NNR  155  pairs 
Heigham  Holmes  15  pairs:  Thompson  Water  7 pairs;  Langmere  3 pairs;  Fowlmere  2 pairs 
Lynford  Arboretum  3 broods  and  Welney  minimum  30  pairs. 


P 

jjg 
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Crane  Grus  gru, 

Resident  colony  in  Broadland  since  1979.  Some  records  may  relate  to  Continenta  P 
vagrants. 

The  resident  Broadland  group  numbered  9 early  in  the  year  and  doubtless  provided  most  i par 
not  all  the  following  records;  2 Burnham  Market  March  30th  and  2 Paston  and  Wintertoi  ill 
next  day;  another  Blakeney  Freshes  later  landing  on  Holkham  fresh-marshes  April  21st  anc 
departed  the  following  day  heading  out  to  sea.  Another  2 Sheringham  then  south-eas 
towards  Winterton  July  7th. 

Three  pairs  nested  in  Broadland,  but  no  young  reached  the  flying  stage.  Six  present  ii 
Broadland  from  Sept  onwards. 


Haemaptopus  ostralegu, 


one 

vii 


Oystercatcher 

Common  passage  migrant,  winter  visitor  and  breeder. 

Monthly  maxima  at  Snettisham  7000  Jan,  4400  Feb,  3385  March,  640  April,  630  May,  65(tei 
June,  3610  July,  6900  Aug,  6224  Sept,  7230  Oct,  4000  Nov  and  6290  Dec;  the  wintering 
population  still  at  a low  level.  Substantial  gatherings  at  a number  of  other  locations  where  K 
peak  counts  were  21 18  Holme  (Jan),  688  Brancaster/Scolt  (Nov),  527  Wells  harbour  (Oct) 
959  Warham  (Dec),  787  Stiffkey  (Nov),  840  Blakeney  harbour  (Dec)  and  353  Breydor 
(April). 

Breeding  data  incomplete,  but  numbers  of  coastal  pairs  received  includes  33  Wash  Tria 
Bund,  18  Holme,  45  Scolt  Head,  94  Holkham  NNR  and  29  Wells  with  a further  78  pairs  or 
the  grazing  marshes  between  Snettisham  and  Kelling.  Another  57  pairs  at  inland  sites 
throughout  the  county. 


For 
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Black-winged  Stilt 

Vagrant,  mostly  late  spring/summer;  has  bred. 


Himantopus  himantopus 


h 


The  longest  ever  staying  individual  which  first  arrived  in  the  county  Aug  18th  1993  lingered 
at  Titchwell  through  1994  (BR  et  al)  making  brief  excursions  to  Holme  on  four  dates  and 
Brancaster/Scolt  Head  while  regularly  feeding  in  Thornham  harbour  particularly  during 
Sept/Oct.  Is  it  coincidence  that  it  is  so  close  to  Holme  - site  of  the  1987  breeding  success? 
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Recurvirostra  avosetta 


ocet 

eeding  summer  visitor.  Small  numbers  wintering. 
rly  in  the  year  recorded  at  Breydon  Jan  1 st— 3rd  with  14  on  23rd;  also  2 Snettisham  Jan 
th.  Numbers  increased  during  Feb  as  breeding  birds  arrived;  peak  counts  at  Titchwell 
\iere  30  on  27th  and  Cley  where  46  on  28th.  Ousemouth  saw  a dramatic  rise  from  26  Feb 
th  to  121  March  13th.  By  mid- April  well  established  at  all  main  breeding  sites. 

A minimum  county  total  of  209  breeding  pairs,  the  highest  yet  with  a further  range 
pansion.  At  Cley  60  to  80  pairs  reared  60  to  100  young  with  first  chicks  hatching  by  May 
th.  Foxes  again  caused  problems  at  some  sites. 

Post-breeding  flocking  at  Ousemouth  produced  counts  of  318  July,  272  Aug.  83  Sept 
® d 40  Oct/Nov;  also  63  at  Titchwell  in  July.  An  interesting  build-up  at  Breydon  where  50 
:t,  24  Nov  and  still  18  Dec.  Away  from  the  coastal  strip  small  numbers  ( 1—6)  at  Welney 
lB  larch.  May),  Wissington  BF  (May),  Hockwold  Flood  (May)  and  Hickling  (March  and 
. ay  with  a site  record  of  26  June  26th). 

!«i  (»one  Curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus 

■eeding  summer  visitor,  mainly  to  llreckland. 

l early  bird  at  Gooderstone  Feb  28th  followed  by  another  at  Watton  March  1 3th.  Stanford 
■H  i little  Area  March  20th  and  7 Weeting  Heath  March  24th.  The  only  non-Brecks  record 
f[e  incerns  one  heard  over  North  Elmham  June  4th. 

■It  Forty  pairs  bred  in  the  Norfolk  Breck  fledging  at  least  30  young;  a lurther  2 pairs  bred 
v.;ewhere  fledging  at  least  one  young. 

Post-breeding  gatherings  in  Breckland  included  17  Oct  26th  with  9 lingering  to  Nov  5th 
d ‘a  few'  still  present  Nov  7th. 

on 
tes 


Collared  Pratincole/Black-headed  Gull  (P  Jones) 


ollared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola 

vigrant  from  southern  Europe. 

n adult  at  Titchwell  July  1st  to  3rd  appeared  at  Cley  July  4th— 8th  and  1 0th— 1 2th.  It 
turned  to  Titchwell  July  14th  but  was  back  at  Cley  July  15th— 20th  when  it  departed 
nstwards  (BJR  CSa  et  al ).  First  appearance  in  the  county  since  1868.  By  far  the  most 
i )pular  bird  of  the  month  completing  the  trio  for  many  observers. 

little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dub, us 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant.  . 

ecorded  between  March  8th  (Holme)  and  Oct  13th  (King  s Lynn  BF).  Just  ~9  territorial 
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pairs  reported,  substantially  lower  than  last  year  and  doubtless  partly  due  to  under 
recording. 

Post-breeding  gatherings  during  July  produced  peak  counts  of  20  Cley  on  13th  and 
Cantley  BF  on  10th  followed  by  15  Cley  Aug  2nd.  Almost  all  birds  had  departed  bi 
mid-Sept. 


«E 


Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticulck'1 

Breeding  summer  visitor  as  well  as  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Breeding  data  very  incomplete,  but  includes  concentrations  at  Holme  (48  pairs)  andL 
Holkham  NNR  (52  pairs)  with  10-16  pairs  at  inland  sites.  Tlo; 

A strong  passage  of  the  Arctic  race  tundrae  during  May  when  up  to  20  Welney,  20( 
Lynn  Point,  40  Brancaster  harbour,  20  Burnham  Norton,  75  Blakeney  harbour  and  20'  Lli 


Breydon  on  21st.  Return  movements  produced  peak  counts  of  655  Snettisham  (Aug)  an 
204  (Sept),  191  Holme  (Aug)  with  370  (Sept),  170  Titchwell  (Aug)  with  175  (Sept),  30 
Brancaster/Scolt  (Aug)  with  170  (Sept),  207  Wells  (Aug),  341  Blakeney  harbour  (Sept)  an 
338  Breydon  (Aug). 

Wintering  number  much  smaller  and  concentrated  at  just  a few  sites:  45  Brancaster/Scol 
(Jan),  55  Wells  harbour  (Jan),  57  Blakeney  harbour  (Jan)  with  146  (Dec)  and  102  Breydo 
(Jan)  with  112  (Dec) 


Kentish  Plovers  (N.  Borrow) 


Clui rad ri us  alexandrinus 


Kentish  Plover 

Scarce  but  annual  passage  migrant.  Rare  inland. 

A fairly  typical  spring  showing  when  recorded  at  Cley  May  13th/ 14th  (TP1  RGM  et  al), 
Salthouse  male  April  24th  (CL  et  al ),  Breydon  2 females  April  24th  (PRA  KRD  SSm  et  al), 
female  May  3rd  (PRA  KRD  AWW  et  al)  with  another  female  May  22nd  (PCN)  and  finally 
Berney  Marshes  male  May  24th  (TEB). 


Charadrius  morinellus 


Dotterel 

Scarce  but  annual  passage  migrant  Has  over-wintered. 

Two  early  birds  appeared  at  Sheringham  April  20th/2lst  followed  by  8 Gooderstone  Warren 
April  30th.  A further  single  at  Wootton  Marsh  May  16th  completed  a disappointing  spring 
movement.  6 

A lean  autumn  passage  saw  an  adult  Blakeney  Point  Aug  24th,  2 flew  west  Sheringham 
Sept  8th,  one  flew  east  Salthouse  Sept  22nd  while  a single  was  with  Golden  Plovers  near 
Docking  Sept  28th.  Late  birds  at  Salthouse  Oct  12th  and  Titchwell  Oct  27th. 
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Pluvialis  apricaria 


nlden  Plover 

- isage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 
despread  in  both  winter  periods  when  largest  gatherings  (1000  or  more)  at  Vinegar 
idle  1000  Jan,  Snettisham  1090  Aug,  1040  Sept,  1920  Oct,  2134  Nov  and  2500  Dec; 
Drnham  1400  Jan,  1050  Feb  and  2650  Nov;  Titchwell  1600  Jan,  2100  Feb,  2000  Sept  and 
)0  Dec;  Docking  1300  Sept;  Wells  2000  Jan;  Blakeney  Freshes  1500  Jan;  Cley  1800  Dec; 

I estrand/Trimingham  1500  Jan;  Breydon  6400  Jan,  4900  Feb,  1250  Aug,  1300  Sept,  4000 
t,  6100  Nov  and  5100  Dec;  Marham  Airfield  1435  Feb;  Castle  Acre  1000  Sept; 
anton  Morley  Airfield  4000  Jan;  Corpusty  2000  Feb  and  Boyland  2000  Dec. 

'Most  wintering  birds  had  departed  by  late  April,  but  150  flew  west  at  Holme  April  23rd. 

w stragglers  in  May  followed  by  singles  at  Sheringham  June  2nd  and  Holme  June  18th. 
*y  few  reported  in  July  though  a rapid  Aug  build-up  when  a small  westerly  coastal 
vement  also  observed:  maximum  25  Holme  on  22nd.  Later  a marked  immigration  during 
i v when  650  west  Holme  19th  and  350  in  off  sea  22nd  in  small  groups.  260  west  23rd  and 
i ) west  26th  while  at  Sheringham  600  in  off  sea  then  west  22nd. 

vey  Plover  Pluvialis  squatarola 

ssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

most  regular  gatherings  were  at  Ousemouth:  185  Feb  and  315  March:  Lynn  Point  788 
ay  and  510  Sept;  Snettisham  300  Jan,  250  Feb,  1050  March,  350  April,  2650  May.  18 
,ie,  83  July,  500  Aug,  1290  Sept,  1000  Oct,  500  Nov  and  650  Dec;  Holme  1 155  Jan.  1600 
h3,  135  March,  100  April,  150  May,  30  June,  80  July,  440  Aug,  500  Sept.  1720  Oct.  1400 
w and  1675  Dec. 

Frequent  in  smaller  numbers  in  the  numerous  harbours  and  saltings  elsewhere  along  the 
rth  Coast  where  peak  site  counts  as  follows:  Titchwell  300  Aug  and  200  Sept:  Brancaster 
-bour/Scolt  200  April  and  311  Nov;  Holkham  Bay  142  Jan  and  141  Nov;  Wells  harbour 
3 Jan  and  93  Aug;  Warham  275  Jan  and  184  Nov;  Stiffkey  119  Feb  and  275  Oct; 

. ikeney  harbour  500  Aug  and  143  Nov.  Along  the  East  Coast  a peak  of  1 13  Breydon  Oct. 

Small  numbers,  generally  1-3,  at  6 inland  sites  on  spring  passage  with  14  Welney  May 
, j Also  1^4  at  both  Welney  and  Cantley  BF  on  a few  dates  Sept-Dec. 

Westerly  coastal  movements  obvious  in  Aug  particularly  on  12th  when  85  Holme,  130 
eeringham  and  28  Mundesley/Paston. 

lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 

i ssage  migrant  and  increasing  winter  visitor.  Declining  breeder. 
the  opening  months  of  the  year  major  concentrations  noted  at  Vinegar  Middle  2000  Jan; 
i.ettisham  1000  Jan;  Heacham/Hunstanton  1000  Jan;  Titchwell  1700  Jan  and  2240  Feb: 
-Us  1200  Jan;  Breydon  32.000  Jan  9th  down  to  7100  Jan  30th;  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  2000 
m;  St  John’s  Fen  End  2500  Jan;  Marham  3000  Jan;  Castle  Acre  3000  March:  Welney  1000 
i i,  1500  Feb  and  1000  March  and  Fakenham  2300  Jan. 

Visible  migration  noted  Feb  27th  with  a westerly  movement  of  110  Holme  and  110 
: eringham  together  with  270  east  Mundesley  and  1000  south-east  at  Winterton. 

Westerly  post-breeding  movements  recorded  from  June  6th,  but  particularly  on  June  28th 
ten  300  Cley  and  150  Holme;  also  600  past  Holme  next  day.  Later  visible  movements 
i exceptional  in  the  July-Oct  period  although  livening  up  in  Nov  when  2000  west 
i eringham  and  2540  south  Hunstanton  on  3rd;  1500  west  Sheringham.  1000  west  Warham 
d 1750  west  Holme  all  on  13th  and  1800  west  Holme  on  15th.  Following  these  movements 
generally  mild  late  autumn/early  winter  period  saw  widespread  flocking  in  the  county, 
r oups  over  1000  as  follows:  Ousemouth  5000  Nov;  Snettisham  2000  Dec:  Thomham 
00  Nov;  Titchwell  3000  Nov;  Brancaster/Overy  harbours  12,000  Dec;  Holkham  NNR 
93  Dec;  Sheringham  2480  Nov;  Mundesley  1000  Dec:  Breydon  32.000  Nov  and  30.000 
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Dec;  Berney  Marshes  5000  Nov;  Cantley  5000  Nov;  Buckenham  1000  Dec;  Earsham  108 
Dec  and  Welney  1 1,790  Nov  and  6230  Dec. 

Coastal  grazing  marshes  between  Snettisham  and  Kelling  held  391  territorial  pairs,  mai 
concentration  being  226  Holkham  NNR;  but  also  17  Snettisham,  25  Holme,  68  Blakene 
Fieshes  and  19  Cley.  A further  140  pairs  reported  from  inland  sites  including  72  pair 
Welney  and  20  pairs  Breydon/Berney  though  information  incomplete. 


,iiiU 
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Calidris  canutu 

Passage  migrant,  winter  visitor  and  non-breeding  summer  visitor. 

The  Wash  and  NW  coast  remains  the  county  stronghold  with  counts  from  Snettisham  o i 
16,550  Jan,  18,000  Feb,  5700  March,  6030  April,  4000  May,  3900  June,  14,100  July  F 
47.000  Aug,  3600  Sept  - an  unusually  low  figure,  6500  Oct,  33,600  Nov  and  40,000  Dec  1.3 
At  Holme  high  tide  counts  of  650  Jan,  950  Feb.  4500  July,  9500  Aug,  30,000  Sept,  75.001 
Oct  and  1500  Nov.  Undoubtedly  much  interchange  of  birds  between  sites  depending  oi 
disturbance,  wind  direction  and  strength  and  tide  height. 

Counts  from  a number  of  other  North  Coast  sites  as  follows:  Thornham  harbour  1001 
Oct;  Titchwell  1000  July,  2000  Aug,  5000  Sept,  2000  Oct;  Brancaster  harbour  1 800  Feb  an< 
408  Sept;  Wells  harbour  1100  Jan;  Warham  1216  Jan,  5150  Nov  and  2170  Dec;  Blakene’  nor 
harbour  300  Feb,  360  Nov  and  600  Dec.  On  the  East  Coast  693  Breydon  Feb. 

A marked  westerly  cold  weather  movement  Feb  14th  when  650  Sheringham  and  90( 
Mundesley  with  inland  records  of  14  Welney  the  same  day  followed  by  singles  Wroxhan 
Feb  16th  and  Cranwich  GP  Feb  20th.  Otherwise  recorded  inland  on  spring  passage  a 
Welney  April  9th/ 1 1th  and  May  16th;  Pentney  GP  May  21st  and  Hickling  May  5th  followec  ir 
by  autumn  migrants  at  Welney  Oct  9th;  also  14  over  Swaffham  Sept  3rd. 


BOSl  i 
[ttum 


Calidris  albc 


Sanderling 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

As  with  the  previous  species  the  Wash  and  NW  coast  holds  the  largest  numbers.  The  twc| -i! 
major  sites  being  Snettisham  (where  monthly  peaks  of  30  Feb,  134  March,  85  April,  4^  - 
May,  1280  July,  1100  August,  155  Sept,  181  Oct.  190  Nov  and  165  Dec)  and  Holme  (where  - 
191  Jan,  116  Feb,  207  March,  420  April,  450  May,  30  June,  175  July,  204  Aug,  436  Sept 
466  Oct,  165  Nov  and  an  exceptional  523  Dec). 

Numerous  other  localities  produced  regular  but  much  smaller  numbers.  Maximum 
counts:  152  Heacham/Hunstanton  Nov;  80  Thornham  harbour  Dec;  99  Titchwell  May;  80 
Brancaster/Scolt  Sept;  23  Overy  harbour  Aug;  100  Holkham  Bay  Feb;  180  Wells  harbour  . 
Oct;  86  Stiffkey  Nov;  42  Blakeney  harbour  Nov;  36  West  Runton  Feb;  24  Winterton  Jan  :» 
and  24  Breydon  Jan. 

Spring  passage,  as  usual,  produced  a few  inland  records:  3 Welney  May  23rd  singles 
Pentney  GP  May  7th/8th,  13th,  16th,  22nd/23rd  and  Hockwold  Flood  May  20th. 


Calidris  minuta 


Little  Stint 

Double  passage  migrant  in  fluctuating  numbers. 

Present  at  Welney  March  11th  to  April  2nd  with  2 birds  on  at  least  3 dates.  Another  early 
migrant  at  Bieydon  April  I2th-29th.  A more  typical  later  passage  peaked  between  May 
1 1th  and  15th  when  up  to  3 Lynn  Point,  4 Titchwell,  4 Holkham  NNR.  16  Cley,  4 Breydon 
7 Berney  Marshes,  1 1 Pentney  GP  on  11th,  Welney  12th  and  2 Hockwold  Flood  7th. 
Scattered  records  into  June  when  recorded  at  5 sites  with  3 at  Cley  on  26th. 

Autumn  passage  proper  commenced  with  singles  at  Cley  July  20th  and  Titchwell  next 
day  with  1-5  at  a further  3 localities.  A low  key  passage  continued  into  August  with  records 
from  just  6 sites;  4 at  Cley  the  highest  count.  A gradual  improvement  in  Sept  attaining  a 
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,k  the  last  week.  Reported  from  12  sites  with  maximum  counts  of  5 Snettisham,  10 
i-hwell,  20  Cley,  4 Salthouse,  6 Breydon  and  7 Cantley  BF.  Also  a westerly  movement  of 
' >irds  at  Holme  Sept  17th.  Still  up  to  10  Titchwell  Oct  1st.  otherwise  just  1-2  birds  at 
ular  haunts  during  Oct  with  late  ones  at  King’s  Lynn  BF  Oct  21st  and  Lynn  Point  Nov 

i 


nmminck’s  Stint  Calidris  temminckii 

ssage  migrant,  more  frequent  in  spring. 

i^ood  spring  movement  commencing  May  1st  (Welney),  peaking  between  May  1 1th  and 
h and  involving  up  to  23  individuals.  Maximum  site  counts:  4 Holkham  NNR  May  16th, 
’ley  May  15th/ 1 6th,  2 Berney  May  1 5th/ 16th,  4 birds  passed  through  Welney  May  1st  to 
h.  3 through  Burnham  Norton  May  1 1th- 19th  with  singles  also  at  Holme,  Titchwell  and 
M L tkling  followed  by  a late  bird  Hockwold  Flood  June  14th. 

Autumn  passage  saw  singles  at  Snettisham  Aug  9th,  Titchwell  Aug  8th  and  1 2th—  17th 
n regularly  from  Sept  4th  to  Oct  2nd,  Cley  July  12th  and  16th,  then  Aug  28th  and  finally 
rney  Sept  5th— 7th. 
ani 

W)  cctoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos 

most  annual  autumn  vagrant  from  North  America/Siberia.  Rare  in  spring. 
iretum  to  form  after  the  poor  showing  in  1993.  Autumn  migrants  at  Cley  July  14th  (RAb 
lan  cat),  juvenile  Aug  25th— 3 1 st  (PKB  et  at)  and  Sept  2nd^fth  (DJH  et  at):  Berney  Marshes 
ea  ppt  4th— 7th  (CJDu  JSR)  and  Sept  28th  (CJDu  JSR);  Cantley  BF  juvenile  Oct  2nd-10th 
d \WJ)  and  Nov  1 1th  (BWJ);  Welney  juvenile  Sept  1 1th- 14th  (JBK  et  al)  and  King’s  Lynn 
’Sept  11th- 13th  (JL). 

urlew  Sandpiper  Calidris  ferruginea 

. tumn  passage  migrant  in  fluctuating  numbers;  scarce  in  spring. 
ikj  rly  migrants  at  Welney  April  23rd— 26th  and  Breydon  April  23rd  where  2 next  day.  A 
try  light  spring  movement  followed  when  examples  noted  up  to  May  23rd.  Maximum  site 
unts:  2 Titchwell,  3 Holkham  NNR.  3 Cley.  3 Breydon  and  a single  Berney. 

>n\.  Autumn  passage  commenced  July  19th  (Cley)  followed  by  regular  records  (maximum 
unts  in  brackets)  at  Snettisham  (9),  Titchwell  (1),  Cley  (5)  and  Breydon  (18):  also  singles 
un)  -11s  23rd  and  Hickling  24th.  A light  Aug  passage  followed  although  regular  at  Snettisham 
: aximuin  4),  Titchwell  (3),  Cley  (8)  and  Breydon  (20)  with  an  isolated  count  of  6 
akeney  harbour  on  4th.  Became  more  widespread  during  Sept  with  numbers  peaking 
! tween  9th  and  13th  but  few  remained  by  the  month-end.  Site  maxima:  Snettisham  (3), 
)lme  (2),  Thornham  (1),  Titchwell  (12).  Brancaster  harbour  (2),  Holkham  NNR  (6). 
i.  akeney  harbour  (6),  Cley  (25).  Breydon  (20)  and  King  s Lynn  BF  (1). 

Six  remained  at  Titchwell  Oct  2nd  with  the  last  single  Oct  16th:  Breydon  3 Oct  10th  and 
t bird  Oct  13th;  3 west  Holme  Oct  2nd  and  a single  Admiralty  Point  (South  Wash)  Oct 

n. 

jirple  Sandpiper  Calidris  maritima 

wssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  small  numbers. 

xorded  up  to  May  2nd  (Titchwell)  and  from  Aug  10th  (Snettisham).  but  again  in  rather 
^appointing  numbers.  The  Heacham/Hunstanton  area  produced  monthly  peaks  of  16  Jan, 
Feb  8 March.  1 1 April,  1 1 Nov  and  1 1 Dec.  Only  other  tolerably  regular  sites: 
uchwell  (1-3),  Brancaster  harbour  ( 1-3)  and  Walcott  (1-4).  Irregular  sightings  of  1-2  at  a 
rther  9 haunts. 
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Calidris  alpit 


Dunlin 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Non-breeders  in  summer. 

Largest  counts  from  The  Wash  at  Snettisham:  3300  Feb,  2475  March,  4050  April,  74( 
May,  215  June,  13,050  July,  11,800  Aug,  2970  Sept,  15,270  Oct,  98 10  Nov  and  5000  DeJ 
The  Ousemouth/Lynn  Point  area  held  1251  Feb,  204  March,  3000  April  and  4245  May. 

Numerous  at  a number  of  localities  along  the  North  coast  as  shown  by  a selection  . 
peak  counts:  Holme  715  Jan,  554  Oct  and  305  Dec;  Thomham  harbour  290  Jan  and  4G. 
Nov;  Titchwell  296  Jan,  500  May  and  278  Nov;  Brancaster  harbour  250  Jan,  600  May,  29| 
Sept  and  533  Nov;  Burnham  Norton  300  Jan;  Holkham  Bay  1035  Jan  and  396  Nov;  Well 
harbour  718  Jan,  284  April  and  326  Dec;  Warham  931  Jan,  300  April  and  1000  No\ 
Stiffkey  301  Jan,  132  Sept  and  977  Nov  and  Blakeney  harbour  635  Jan,  810  Feb,  680  Set 
and  760  Dec. 

Breydon  is  the  main  East  Coast  haunt:  2300  Jan,  1650  April,  3000  May,  200  July  anl 
2850  Nov.  J 1 

Also  numerous  at  some  non-tidal  areas  notably  Welney  where  400  March;  Holkhar. 
NNR  grazing  marshes  157  Feb  and  295  Mar;  and  Cley  713  Feb,  499  March,  292  April,  3o| 
May,  80  July,  250  Sept  and  400  Dec.  Small  numbers  on  passage  at  several  inland  localitief 
including  King’s  Lynn  BF  (5),  Pentney  GP  (4),  Thetford  Nunnery  Lakes  (20),  Cantley  B 
(62),  Buckenham  (42),  Cranwich  GP  (1),  Wissington  BF  (1),  West  Mere  (1),  Martharl 
Broad  (3),  Lyng  Easthaugh  GP  (1),  Whitlingham  GP  (5),  Langmere  (1),  Cantley  Marsh  (25| 
and  Berney  Marsh  (30).  P 

Coastal  movements  noted  at  Sheringham  included  100  east  Feb  15th  and  wester]] 
passages  of  70  Aug  1 1 th,  280  Sept  1 8th  and  1 80  Oct  4th. 

Calidris  sp 

A mystery  wader  first  seen  at  Cley  in  Nov  1993  (see  1993  Report  page  177)  was  agai 
present  Feb  13th. 

i)  pi* 

*un  Philomachus  pugna: 

Double  passage  migrant.  Small  numbers  over-winter.  Has  bred. 

Peak  numbers  of  wintering  birds  at  Welney  where  20  Jan,  23  Feb  and  20  Dec;  Titchwell  2 
Jan,  46  Feb  and  52  Dec;  Glaven  water  meadows  80  Feb;  Cley/Salthouse  10  Feb  and  14  De 
and  Cantley  13  Dec,  together  with  groups  of  1-6  at  6 other  sites. 

Hints  of  spring  passage  by  late  March,  but  main  movements  took  place  between  Ma 
2nd-9th  with  few  remaining  after  the  20th.  Main  sites  were  Holme  where  24  April  and  6, 
May;  Titchwell  50  March,  60  April  and  38  May;  Burnham  Norton  30  March  and  22  April 
Holkham  NNR  79  May;  Cley  13  March,  25  April  and  200  May;  Horsey  214  May  (but  onl 
4 males);  Breydon  49  May;  Berney  Marshes  141  May;  Buckenham  72  May;  Hardley  Floo 
1 1 May;  Hockwold  Flood  15  May;  Welney  28  March,  51  April  and  47  May;  Wissington  B 
15  May;  Pentney  GP  17  April  and  27  May  and  West  Acre  19  May. 

During  June  1-4  at  7 sites  with  a small  increase  at  the  month-end  when  un  to  15 
Titchwell.  p 

Widespread  autumn  passage.  Most  important  areas:  Titchwell  78  July,  90  Au*’  1 50  Sept 
74  Oct  and  108  Nov;  Holkham  NNR  12  July;  Cley  40  July,  56  Aug,  12  Sept^and  9 Oct! 
Hickhng  10  July;  Breydon  16  Aug;  Cantley  BF  1 1 Aug  and  Welney  62  July,  71  Aug  31 
Sept,  1 00  Oct  and  64  Nov. 

Groups  of  birds  regularly  fed  inland  on  arable  in  the  Docking/Choseley  area  amongst 
Golden  Plovers  (110  Sept,  45  Oct.  70  Nov  and  24  Dec)  and  probably  originated  from 
Titchwell.  Small  numbers  (under  10)  also  recorded  from  an  additional  17  areas  during 
autumn  passage. i) * * * *  & 


Top  left:  Dartford  Warbler,  Winteilon,  April  (,/.  Bhalerao)-,  right:  Sardinian  Warbler,  Holme,  May  (R. 
Wilson).  Bottom  left:  Great  Reed  Warbler,  Cley,  May/June;  right:  Icterine  Warbler.  Salthouse  Au 
(both  D.  Nye). 


i fck  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus 

ssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Declining. 

| corded  up  to  May  3rd  (Burnham  Norton)  and  from  Sept  17th  (Burnham  Norton  with  2 in 
pm  the  sea  Sheringham).  Observed  at  36  sites,  generally  ones  and  twos  but  6 Holme  Oct 
1 1 and  4 Cantley  BF  Nov  20th. 


pipe  Gallinago  gallinago 

■ ssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Declining  as  a breeder. 

1 1 county  total  of  147  ‘drummers’  reported.  The  two  main  concentrations  were  of  92 
jmrning  birds  on  Norfolk  section  of  the  Ouse  Washes  in  the  Welney  area  and  17 
| ummers’  at  Holkham  NNR.  Good  breeding  success  from  the  former  area  where  2 adults 
i en  to  be  taken  by  Sparrowhawks. 

Outside  the  breeding  season  numbers  did  not  match  those  of  1993.  Counts  of  50  or  more 
follows:  Holme  65  March;  Titchwell  130  Jan  and  86  Feb;  Rollesby  50  Oct  28th  in 
rrvested  sugarbeet;  Cantley  BF  100  Oct;  Whitlingham  GP  140  Oct,  120  Nov  and  1 12  Dec; 
|cest  Acre  50  Aug  and  60  Oct  and  Welney  90  July,  100  Aug,  120  Nov  and  132  Dec. 

Coastal  movements  included  75  south  at  Hunstanton  Nov  3rd  and  westerly  flights  at 
l ?lme  of  72  Aug  2 1 st,  3 1 6 Oct  2nd,  35  Nov  6th  and  59  Nov  1 9th. 

Irreat  Snipe  Gallinago  media 

ngrant  from  north-east  Europe. 

juvenile  in  fields  at  Sheringham  Sept  17th  (DPA  KBS  MPT  et  at)  was  discovered 
p jposite  a Lesser  Grey  Shrike’s  favoured  hedgerow  the  previous  day  thus  highlighting  the 
| agic  of  Norfolk  in  autumn.  This  (the  twelfth  record  since  1958  and  the  first  since  1991 ) was 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  its  finders  as  the  bird  gave  good  views  to  many  observers. 


, ong-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus 

i.  igrant  from  North  America  and  north-east  Siberia. 

summer-plumaged  adult  at  Pentney  GP  April  28th  (JDG  et  at),  the  seventh  county  record 
l id  the  first  since  1 990. 

A bird  at  Snettisham  7th  to  30th  September  1968,  accepted  as  Dowitcher  sp.  has  been 
[ considered  by  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  and  found  to  be  fully  acceptable  as  Long- 
lied  Dowitcher  (DJH  et  al). 

\ Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola 

\ tassage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Abundant  breeder  particularly  in  Brecks. 
oding  birds  reported  from  30  localities  throughout  the  county  with  concentrations  of 
Roydon  Common.  4 Sandringham  CP.  4 Merton  Park,  3-4  Horsford  and  5 Upton  Fen. 
Widespread  reports  of  small  numbers  (1-3)  in  first  winter  period,  but  up  to  5 Dersingham. 
Holme  (where  7 Jan  25th  suggesting  migration),  3 Syderstone  Common  and  4 Barrow 
ommon  Brancaster. 

Two  early  winter  arrivals  at  East  Hills  Wells  Sept  21st  preceded  a light  immigration  from 
V)ct  15th  with  just  50  reported  in  the  month  followed  by  around  40  in  Nov.  A large  shooting 
[ state  in  NW  Norfolk  considered  it  the  worst  winter  for  many  years. 

^lack-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor , declining  breeder. 

)verwintering  birds  at  Breydon  reached  475  Jan  15th.  but  had  dropped  to  156  Jan  _2nd  and 
L4  Feb  7th.  Other  sites  saw  increases  with  totals  at  Welney  rising  from  31  Jan  23rd  to  330 
an  30th.  At  Ousemouth  an  impressive  700  Feb  13th. 
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The  March/April  period  was  highly  productive  as  birds  of  the  Icelandic  race  islandic, 
passed  through  the  county.  Peak  counts  at  Welney  included  645  March  9th  and  1200  Apri 
16th.  On  the  latter  date  the  birds  concentrated  on  higher  ground  on  the  Norfolk  section  o 
the  Ouse  Washes  following  high  flood  levels.  Relatively  few  on  the  Wash  although  300  a 
Vinegar  Middle  April  3rd.  Elsewhere  321  Titchwell  April  6th  and  780  Cley  April  16th  wit! 
smaller  flocks  at  several  other  localities.  Diminishing  numbers  during  May/June  whei 
maximum  counts  of  47  Welney,  14  Holme,  30  Titchwell,  1 1 Holkham  NNR,  40  Cley  and 
Bemey/Breydon. 

Rising  numbers  again  during  July  particularly  on  the  Wash  when  Terrington  Marsh  hek  M 
1100  July  27th  and  300  Aug  10th,  but  no  later  counts  received  for  that  site.  Notabk 
gatherings  also  at  Snettisham:  80  July  and  32  Aug;  Titchwell  62  July  and  29  Aug;  Blakenej  > 
harbour  100  Aug;  Cley  112  July,  80  Aug  and  32  Sept;  Breydon  248  July,  352  Aug,  39^ 
Sept,  437  Oct/Nov  and  146  Dec  and  Welney  32  July,  20  Aug/Sept  and  32  Dec. 

Sadly  no  confirmed  breeding  in  the  county  although  a displaying  and  copulating  pair  a 
one  locality. 


Site 

V, 


Limosa  lapponict 


An 


Bar-tailed  Godwit 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Non-breeders  in  summer. 

As  usual  the  NW  of  the  county  produced  the  highest  numbers.  At  Snettisham  7500  Jan/Feblst? 
1620  March,  450  April,  550  May,  530  June,  880  July,  2050  Aug,  1700  Sept,  800  Oct,  1 800 
Nov  and  2250  Dec.  At  Holme  2940  Jan,  4850  Feb,  135  July,  368  Aug,  1600  Sept.  1350  Oct,  ilD 
740  Nov  and  3415  Dec.  At  Titchwell  150  Jan,  260  Aug,  1000  Sept,  1570  Oct,  1500  Nov|tiD 
and  319  Dec. 

Several  other  coastal  sites  held  smaller  numbers  during  the  autumn/winter  including 
Brancaster/Scolt  where  132  Jan,  275  Sept,  113  Nov  and  172  Dec;  Wells  harbour  64  Jan  and 
40  Nov;  Stiffkey  66  Jan,  48  Feb,  300  Oct  and  103  Nov;  Blakeney  harbour  73  Jan,  91  Feb 
209  Oct,  247  Nov  and  163  Dec.  Along  the  East  coast  a peak  of  54  Breydon  May. 

Remains  scarce  inland  with  wandering  migrants  at  Wroxham  Feb  16th;  Welney  1-3  on 
17  dates  May  1 st— 26th;  Wissington  BF  May  6th  and  8th- 1 1th;  Pentney  GP  8 May  7th;  West 
Acre  4 May  21st;  Hiekling  2 May  7th/8th  and  Hockwold  Flood  May  7th. 

A ‘hard  weather'  movement  of  41  Mundesley  Feb  14th  (see  Knot).  Westerly  coasta 
movements  modest  in  the  autumn  with  peak  day  counts  of  30  Aug  12th  and  43  Sept  16th 
both  at  Sheringham. 


bio 
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Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus  j 

Double  passage  migrant. 

A rare  winter  occurrence  at  Titchwell  Jan  19th  with  it  or  another  Burnham  Overy  harbour 

j ill) 

Jan  25th.  Early  spring  migrants  at  Paston  March  13th  and  Sheringham  March  29th,  but 
generally  movements  not  commencing  until  April  13th  (Breydon/Berney). 

Widespread  on  spring  passage  during  April/May.  Largest  numbers  at  Holme  where  13 
April  24th  and  18  May  8th;  Titchwell  9 April  28th;  Holkham  28  April  28th  and  21  May  1st; 
Cley  25  April  23rd;  Sea  Palling  21  May  8th;  Waxham  43  April  27th  and  Berney/Breydon 
140  May  1st. 

Scarce  in  June  with  ones  and  twos  at  4 sites.  Autumn  passage  began  gathering  pace  in 
early  July.  Counts  included  Lynn  Point  41  July;  Holme  330  west  during  July  including  a 
maximum  of  75  on  17th  and  320  west  during  Aug  with  a peak  of  85  on  7th;  Titchwell  30 
west  July  19th/20th;  Brancaster  harbour  37  Aug  2nd;  Burnham  Overy  harbour  20  Aug  1st; 
Stiffkey  21  July  21st;  Cley  100  west  July  19th  and  45  July  28th;  Breydon  42  Aug  4th  and 
St.  Benefs  114  July  29th. 

Numbers  much  reduced  by  Sept  when  largest  count  was  23  west  Holme  13th.  Only  Oct 
records  from  Holme  where  2 east  on  2nd  and  a single  on  9th;  Snettisham  Oct  5th  with  the 
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st  bird  west  at  Sheringham  Oct  15th. 

\ number  of  inland  sightings  with  spring  occurrences  at  10  localities.  Generally  1-3,  but 
vVatton  May  1 1th  and  14  Strumpshaw  April  21st.  Also  1-3  at  6 sites  between  July  7th 
■ Sept  1st. 


lew  Numenius  arquata 

aidant  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Scarce  breeder. 

gest  coastal  gatherings  at  Snettisham:  433  Jan,  610  Feb,  254  March,  970  July,  220  Aug. 
0 Sept,  1 100  Oct,  500  Nov  and  950  Dec;  Brancaster  harbour/Scolt:  410  Feb,  338  March, 
) June  and  600  Sept;  Blakeney  harbour  250  Aug,  157  Sept,  164  Oct,  140  Nov  and  150  Dec; 
ydon  450  Jan,  756  Feb,  350  March,  623  April.  659  July,  721  Oct  and  Berney  Marshes 
) March.  Smaller  Hocks  found  in  all  North  coast  harbours  and  saltings. 

'■Substantial  numbers  feeding  inland  in  the  NW  of  the  county  including  48  at  Anmer  Dec 
h.  No  major  coastal  passage  reported  during  June/July. 

Breckland  breeding  stronghold  remains  in  Stanford  Battle  Area  where  20+  pairs,  together 
h a further  7 to  10  pairs  in  the  River  Thet  valley. 


totted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus 

ssage  migrant.  Small  numbers  over-winter. 

ntering  birds  at  Snettisham  (Nov/Dec),  Holme  (Dec),  Titchwell  (1-4  Jan/Feb  and 
v/Dec),  Wells  harbour/salt  marsh  (Jan  16th  and  Nov  5th),  Breydon  (Jan/Feb  and 
v/Dec)  and  Hickling  (Feb). 

A rather  light  spring  movement:  Lynn  Point  May  15th;  Holme  April  22nd;  Titchwell  1-2 
irch  6th—  1 8th  were  perhaps  overwintering  birds  followed  by  1-2  on  several  dates  April 
J 1-2  May  1st— 10th;  Holkham  NNR  April  20th.  May  6th  and  11th;  Cley  March  15th  and 
nd/23rd.  1-2  on  several  dates  April  and  maximum  6 May  14th;  Hickling  April  30th 
lere  maximum  4 May  7th  and  3 on  8th;  Breydon/Berney  March  30th.  1—2  April  and  1-3 
ly  1st— 7th;  Welney  April  19th,  April  29th/30th  and  May  lst-3rd.  None  reported  between 
ay  16th  and  June  10th. 

Disappointing  autumn  passage  at  most  localities  although  a return  to  high  numbers  on 
: Wash  at  Snettisham  where  birds  arrived  June  18th  followed  by  monthly  peaks  of  91 
lg,  69  Sept  and  22  Oct.  Highest  counts  elsewhere:  Titchwell  5 June.  4 July.  3 Aug.  2 Sept 
d 9 Oct;  Holkham  NNR  2 June,  4 July,  2 Aug  and  3 Sept;  Cley  4 June,  12  July.  10  Aug, 
Sept  and  3 Oct;  Breydon  passage  commenced  June  1 1th  with  peaks  of  2 Aug/Sept  and  6 


:t.  Ones  and  twos  reported  at  13  additional  sites. 

Westerly  movement  noted  at  Holme  (1—2  on  6 dates  in  Sept)  and  Sheringham  (Aug  1 1th 

th  2 Aug  16th). 


Spotted  Redshanks  (N.  Arlott) 
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Tringa  totam 

lybut 
niJ-S 


Redshank 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Declining  breeder. 

Largest  coastal  gatherings:  Lynn  Point/Ousemouth  210  Jan,  172  Feb;  Snettisham  230  Ja  '0' 
120  Feb,  340  March,  650  July,  1520  Aug,  810  Sept,  990  Oct,  164  Nov  and  189  Dec;  Holn  & 
149  Jan,  110  Feb,  123  Aug,  65  Sept,  107  Nov  and  135  Dec;  Brancaster  harbour/Scolt  t ; 
Jan,  300  March,  400  July  and  73  Nov;  Overy  harbour  136  Feb,  93  March,  75  Sept,  92  Oc 
74  Nov  and  123  Dec;  Wells  harbour  81  Jan,  157  Feb,  91  March,  231  Aug,  65  Oct  and  ! 
Nov;  Warham  55  Jan,  74  Aug,  56  Sept,  55  Oct  and  191  Nov;  Stiffkey  94  Jan,  103  Feb,  5 
March,  81  Sept,  40  Oct  and  128  Nov;  Blakeney  harbour  54  Jan,  78  Feb,  71  March,  12  Pal1 
Aug,  93  Sept,  146  Oct,  87  Nov  and  286  Dec;  Glaven  water-meadows  73  Jan  and  60  Fe  W'in 
Breydon  530  Jan,  510  Feb,  779  March,  820  Oct  and  570  Dec. 

Easterly  movements  observed  at  Sheringham  in  Aug  with  70  on  13th  and  210  on  30th  a-"1 
Breeding  data  incomplete,  but  243  pairs  reported  including  112  pairs  on  the  coast;  sieci) 
grazing  marshes  between  Snettisham  and  Kelling;  20  pairs  Snettisham  (non  grazin 
marsh);  1 1 pairs  Wells  saltings;  22  pairs  Breydon  area;  55  pairs  Welney  WWT  with  a 
additional  14  pairs  RSPB  Norfolk  washes.  For  the  second  year  running  each  main  sit 
reported  an  excellent  season  with  high  numbers  of  young  fledged. 

fcylul 

Greenshank  Tringa  nebulari 

Double  passage  migrant.  Scarce  in  winter. 

During  first  winter  period  a single  at  Cley  Feb  14th.  Towards  the  year-end  small  number  ^P1 
(1-2)  regularly  at  Titchwell  Nov/Dec  with  peaks  of  8 Nov  5th  and  5 Dec  19th.  Nearby  £ i!Pni 
Holme  a maximum  of  4 Nov  1 1 th  with  sightings  on  4 dates  in  Dec  - possibly  an  exchang  a 
of  birds  with  Titchwell.  Elsewhere  at  Snettisham  Nov  2nd.  Brancaster  harbour  Nov  26t  W 
with  3 Dec  20th— 3 1 st,  Warham  saltings  Nov  5th  and  Breydon  Nov  16th.  These  are  the  firs 
mid-winter  records  since  1991. 

Spring  passage  commenced  April  10th  (Blakeney  harbour)  followed  by  peak  counts  of' 
Titchwell  May,  5 Holkham  NNR  April  and  7 May,  5 Cley  May,  5 Breydon  May,  16  Berne;  ^ 
Marshes  May  5th/6th,  7 Hickling  May,  5 Buckenham  May,  7 S wanton  May  and  10  Welnej 
April  30th  followed  by  26  May  2nd.  ^on 

A few  scattered  June  sightings  mostly  from  20th  onwards  totalled  14  individuals 
Widespread  on  autumn  passage.  Largest  counts:  Lynn  Point  18  Aug  30th;  Snettisham  9 July  ^ 
20  Aug,  44  Sept  and  8 Oct;  Titchwell  20  July  24th,  38  Aug  10th,  50  Sept  5th  and  15  Oc 
4th;  Brancaster  harbour/Scolt  25  Sept  9th;  Burnham  Norton  14  July  13th  and  17  Aug  2nd  ^di 
Warham  10  Sept  7th;  Cley  12  July  7th,  10  Aug  24th  and  30  Sept  9th;  Kelling  Quags  10  Aug 
11th;  Breydon  12  July  7th,  13  Aug  8th  and  Hickling  18  Aug  7th.  Finally  a westerly1^ 
movement  at  Holme  of  31  Aug  14th.  torn 


Tringa  flavipes 


Lesser  Yellowlegs 
Vagrant  from  North  America. 

One  at  Cley  May  13th  to  17th  (TCD  RGM  et  al ) often  frequented  roadside  pools.  The  first 
record  for  Cley  was  in  May  1992  so  perhaps  this  was  the  same  individual.  Seventh  county 
record. 


Green  Sandpiper  Tringa  ochropus |&(j 

Double  passage  migrant  most  abundant  in  early  autumn.  Some  over-winter. 

Wintering  recorded  at  22  localities,  predominantly  inland.  Generally  singles,  but  up  to  4 Otn! 
Cranwich  GP  (Feb/Dec)  and  3 Whitlingham  GP  (Feb).  Records  of  1-5  at  7 sites  during 
March  may  have  included  both  wintering  birds  and  early  spring  migrants. 

Light  spring  passage  with  1-2  birds  at  15  sites  during  April/May  as  well  as  4 Wissington 
BF  April  22nd,  3 St.  John’s  Fen  End  April  9th  and  5 Cranwich  GP  April  9th. 


h\ 
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Return  movement  commenced  June  13th  (Welney  and  Holkham)  and  birds  became 
ely  but  thinly  distributed  throughout  the  county  during  July  and  until  mid-Aug.  But  few 
r mid-Sept.  Most  productive  sites  included  Holme  where  19  July  7th  and  9 Aug  2nd; 
hwell  9 July  31st  and  8 Aug  2nd;  Holkham  NNR  21  July  4th;  Cley  12  July  31st  and  20 
16th/24th;  Breydon  9 Aug  26th;  Cantley  BF  28  July  21st,  47  Aug  5th  and  12  Sept 
i;  Hardley  Flood  8 July  23rd;  Colney  GP  8 Aug  7th;  Whitlingham  GP  12  Aug  6th; 
vsington  BF  20  July  and  17  Aug;  King’s  Lynn  BF  15  July,  16  Aug  and  14  Sept. 

<>d  Sandpiper  Trirtga  glareola 

sage  migrant  in  fluctuating  numbers. 

early  spring  migrant  at  Cley  April  16th  preceded  a more  general  arrival  from  April  30th 
*n  2 Welney,  one  Cley  and  one  Buckenham.  Reasonable  passage  developed  during  May 
:n  recorded  at  13  sites.  Largest  numbers:  15  Holkham  NNR  15th,  7 Kelling  Water 
idows  1 1th,  4 Cley  3rd,  3 Welney  2nd  and  1-2  at  other  localities. 

Soted  on  numerous  dates  in  June  when  ones  and  twos  at  5 sites  mostly  later  in  the 
ith  and  presumably  on  return  passage.  Autumn  birds  at  18  sites  July-Sept  with  the  last 
Welney  Sept  28th/29th.  Generally  1-3  but  4 Holme  Aug  17th,  5 Holkham  NNR  Aug  5th. 
ley  July  28th  and  4 Aug  25th— 27th;  also  5 Kelling  Quags  Aug  1 st— 8th  with  4 Aug  21st. 


mmon  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos 

ible  passage  migrant,  rare  in  winter.  Has  bred. 

;t  spring  arrivals  at  King's  Lynn  BF  April  1 1th  and  Snettisham  April  15th  with  a more 
eral  arrival  from  22nd/23rd  although  numbers  initially  small.  Increases  during  May 
ing  peak  counts  of  21  Holkham  NNR  15th,  20  Holme  15th,  17  Breydon  15th,  10  Cley,  8 
:ttisham,  7 Whitlingham  GP  and  1-6  at  20  additional  localities. 

A scattering  of  June  records  particularly  from  the  24th  onwards  as  return  movement 
mnenced.  Widely  distributed  in  small  numbers  July  to  Sept.  Highest  counts:  King's  Lynn 
16  Aug  16th;  Lynn  Point  23  Aug  5th;  Holme  26  July  30th  and  20  Aug  5th;  Titchwell  10 
ly  July  and  14  Aug  21st;  Brancaster  harbour  16  July  4th;  Holkham  NNR  24  Aug  22nd; 
■ydon  13  Aug  7th;  Cantley  BF  20  Aug  7th  and  18  Sept  20th;  Hickling  1 1 July  19th  and 
Aug  7th;  Wroxham  Broad  10  July  18th  and  Hardley  Flood  10  July  20th. 

A number  of  Oct  records  when  1-3  at  9 sites  followed  by  late  birds  at  Breydon  Nov  4th 
13th,  Snettisham  Nov  19th  and  Holme  Dec  4th-6th. 

Additional  1993:  One  at  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  Jan  3rd. 


'Dtted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia 

•rant  from  North  America. 

uvenile  at  Welney  Sept  18th  lingered  into  1995  (JBK  et  al).  The  seventh  county  record, 
ntering  birds  have  become  the  norm  in  recent  years. 


rrnstone  Arenaria  interpres 

' ssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

unts  at  Snettisham  highly  variable  with  poor  winter/spring  totals,  but  an  improving 
lation  in  the  autumn:  50  Jan.  40  Feb.  43  March.  56  April.  41  May.  35  June.  584  July.  500 
g,  65  Sept.  900  Oct,  34  Nov  and  85  Dec., 

Peak  numbers  elsewhere:  98  Heacham/Hunstanton  (Nov),  84  Holme  (Oct),  36 
ornham  harbour  (April),  60  Titchwell  (July),  176  Brancaster  harbour/Scolt  (Aug),  130 
ikeney  harbour  (Sept),  48  Cley  (May)  and  29  Breydon  (April). 

A handful  of  passage  birds  appeared  at  inland  localities:  Welney  May  10th.  Pentney  GP 
ty  3rd,  Hickling  2 May  2nd  and  5 July  25th  and  Buckenham  May  3rd. 
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Phalaropus  tricolt 


Wilson’s  Phalarope 
Vagrant  from  North  America. 

One  at  Cantley  BF  Sept  1 6th— 20th  (PJH  BWJ)  was  the  fourteenth  county  record  - all  sine 
1967. 


sei$( 


Phalaropus  lohati 


Red-necked  Phalarope 
Scarce  passage  migrant. 

A typical  showing  of  birds  on  autumn  passage  when  an  adult  Cley  July  16th  (RGM  et  a 
followed  by  a juvenile  Sept  17th  (RGM  SJMG  et  al)\  Breydon  Aug  5th  (SSm)  and 
juveniles  at  Welney  Sept  22nd-30th  (JBK  et  al). 


Phalaropus  fulicarii 


isatSl 

ijagf 

iineti 


Grey  Phalarope 

Scarce  autumn  passage  migrant.  Rare  in  winter/spring. 

A rare  spring  occurrence  at  Holkham  Bay  April  1 st — 4th  (DA  RN  et  al)  was  considered  th 
long  stayer  in  Lowestoft  harbour  (Suffolk)  from  Jan  1st  until  end  of  March.  It  was  followe 
by  another  unseasonal  bird  there  Dec  4th  (AIB). 

Noted  on  autumn  passage  at  Overy  Dunes  Sept  18th  (MESR),  Cley  Sept  21st  (MAC 
and  Sept  27th  (TCD),  Blakeney  Freshes  Oct  5th  found  dead  next  day  (GL)  and  finall 
Sheringham  2 east  and  one  west  Sept  16th  (DPA  KBS  et  al). 


Stercorarius  pomarinu 
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Pomarine  Skua 

Passage  migrant  during  autumn;  unusual  at  other  times. 

During  first-winter  period  singles  Holme  Jan  28th,  Blakeney  Pt.  Jan  2nd,  Overstrand  Ja 
4th,  Hunstanton  Feb  15th  and  Winterton  Feb  1st.  Only  spring  birds  noted  were 
Sheringham  May  5th  and  Horsey  Gap  May  14th.  An  immature  off  Cley  June  18th  wa 
rather  unusual  and  extremely  early. 

Autumn  passage,  first  noted  Horsey  Gap  Aug  14th,  continued  during  Sept  althoug 
counts  remained  in  single  figures  apart  from  27  at  Hunstanton  Sept  16th. 

Most  impressive  counts  during  Oct  came  from  Holme  with  12  west  1 east  an 
Sheringham  with  21  east  (including  first  juveniles)  both  on  3rd.  Numbers  dwindled  during 
Nov  with  a final  series  of  sightings  from  Sheringham  during  Dec  (2  west  on  22nd,  1 wes 
on  30th  and  2 west  on  3 1 st). 


Main 
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Ste  rcora  ri us  pa  rasi ticu. 


- ilir 


Arctic  Skua 

Mainly  autumn  passage  migrant,  scarce  at  other  times. 

This  year,  winter  records  concerned  one  east  Holme  Jan  16th,  2 off  Blakeney  Pt.  Jan  2nc 
and  one  east  Kelling  Hard  Jan  4th. 

A light  spring  passage  Apr  13th  to  June  27th  consisted  of  15  birds  on  13  dates. 

Return  passage  commenced  July  2nd  with  numbers  slowly  increasing  through  Aug  tc 
reach  a peak  on  Sept  1st  when  28  east,  28  west  Holme  (all  day),  45  Brancaster;  171  easi 
Blakeney  Pt.  (0900-1200hrs),  200  Cley,  420  east  Sheringham  (all  day  - this  constitutes 
record  single-day  count  for  the  county),  287  east  Mundesley  (all  day)  and  66  Winterton. 

Another  major  movement  Sept  15th  with  120  east  Cley/Blakeney  Pt,  355  east  Sheringhairlol) 
(all  day),  106  east  Mundesley  and  on  16th  when  1 10  west,  35  east  Holme  and  220  east,  10|  y 
west  Sheringham. 

The  largest  Oct  count  was  220  west  at  Holme  on  3rd;  numbers  then  declined  with  thefti 
final  2 off  Titchwell  Nov  21st. 

An  inland  record  from  Flitcham  where  3 NW  Sept  1st. 


be  fir 
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Long  Tailed  Skua 

Scarce  autumn  passage  migrant. 


Stercorarius  longicaudus 


420 


i adult  Blakeney  Pt.  Aug  10th  and  another  Sheringham  Aug  11th  were  followed  by 
| gles  at  Sheri ngham/Wey bourne  Aug  14th  and  Winterton  Aug  31st.  Unprecedented 
mbers  oft  the  coast  Sept  1st  when  3 at  Brancaster,  up  to  30  at  Cley,  126  east  Sheringham 
1 day  - mostly  juvenile),  1 6 Mundesley  (all  day  - all  juveniles)  and  4 Horsey. 

Another  10  identified  Sept  2nd^4th.  No  more  recorded  until  Sept  15th  when  34  east 
eringham,  20  east  Cromer  and  24  east  Mundesley. 

Only  Sheringham  recorded  double  figures  on  16th  with  47  east  and  2 west. 

Smaller  numbers  followed  until  the  month-end.  Last  records  on  Oct  3rd. 

Regular  sea-watchers  commented  that  this  year’s  high  numbers  are  at  least  partially 
I counted  for  by  significant  advances  in  skua  identification  and  increasing  observer 
nfidence.  This  species  is  likely  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  past. 

Irreat  Skua  Stercorarius  skua 

i issage  migrant  mainly  in  autumn  - otherwise  scarce. 

jring  first-winter  period  9 west  Holme  and  4 south  Hunstanton  Jan  28th  with  singles  off 
[aeringham  and  Mundesley  Jan  16th  and  another  off  Horsey  Feb  1 3th. 

No  further  sightings  until  May  21st  when  one  off  Yarmouth  followed  by  singles  at 
tchwell  May  31st.  Blakeney  Pt.  May  26th,  Cley  and  Yarmouth  May  28th. 

Autumn  passage  commenced  July  28th  with  a handful  of  records  during  Aug. 

Main  passage  during  Sept  gales  with  largest  counts  of  100  Cley,  105  east  Sheringham 
i :pt  1st;  246  east  Sheringham,  100  east  Mundesley  Sept  15th  and  185  west  Holme,  310 
\St  Sheringham  on  16th. 

Apart  from  325  west,  6 east,  at  Holme  Oct  3rd  numbers  remained  small  during  the 
mainder  of  the  month. 

A good  winter  count  of  21  east  Sheringham  Dec  31st. 

Mediterranean  Gull  Lams  melanocephalus 

| egular  all-year  visitor  in  increasing  numbers  and  often  remaining  for  weeks. 
hhe  first  successful  breeding  in  the  county.  A pair  at  Blakeney  Point  fledged  one  young, 
blowing  two  successive  years  of  failed  attempts  there  and  at  Titchwell.  At  another  site, 
| ating  and  nest-building  occurred,  but  no  eggs  laid. 

Increasing  numbers  of  sightings  make  it  impossible  to  specify  exact  numbers.  Coastal 
[.cords  are  summarised  in  the  following  table  giving  approximate  numbers  reported  under 
pue  three  age-groups  each  month,  as  a comparison  with  1993: 

JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUN  JULY  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


irst-year 

econd-year 

dull 


2 

1 

18 


2 

4 

10 


6 

4 

9 


19  8 

1 1 

8 6 


Most  favoured  sites  as  usual  were  Hunstanton.  Holme,  Titchwell.  Cley/Blakeney, 
heringham.  Overstrand.  Mundesley  and  Yarmouth/Breydon,  with  Snettisham  and 
lolkham  coming  into  the  picture  more  regularly. 

Mainly  ones  and  twos,  but  at  Breydon  4 lst-summer  May.  3 June  and  3 1 st-winter  Nov; 
Brancaster  Harbour  3 un-aged  May  29th;  Cley/Blakeney  Point  4 lst-summer  June; 
Iverstrand  2 adults  all  Oct  ( 1 st-winter  from  15th  and  a 2nd-winter  18th),  3 all  Nov  with  4 
n the  18th  and  5 on  the  21st  and  in  Dec  4 all  month;  Yarmouth  an  adult  and  2 1 st-winter 
)ct,  adult.  2nd-winter  and  5 1 st-winter  Nov  and  an  adult,  2 2nd-winter  and  4 1 st-winter 
)ec;  Holkham  Park  4 Nov  20th  and  3 all  Dec. 

Inland:  Lyng-Easthaugh  2nd-winter  Jan  27th,  1 st-winter  Feb  13th:  Colney  GP  2nd- 
v'inter  April  12th:  Holt  adult  June  18th:  Burnham  Market  Oct  29th  and  Wroxham  Broad  1 


in  Nov  and  1-2  in  Dec. 

Just  across  the  North  Sea  almost  190  breeding  pairs  were  counted  in  mixed  colonies  witra 
Black-headed  Gulls  in  the  SW  Netherlands  ( Birding  World). 

Little  Gull  Larus  minutua 

Non-breeding  summer  visitor,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Recorded  each  month  as  usual.  Largest  monthly  coastal  counts:  9 west  Holme  Jan  28th,  the 
only  report  that  month;  20  Mundesley,  50  Sheringham  Feb  15th;  1 1 Holkham  Bay  20th;  30 
Titchwell  March  5th  and  33  Hunstanton  18th;  8 Sheringham  Apr  1st;  12  Cley  May  30th  and 
10  there  June  8th;  3 Titchwell  July;  3 Sheringham  Aug  10th  and  4 Cley  13th;  15 
Sheringham  Sept  15th  with  17  there  16th  and  9 Blakeney  Point  20th;  15  Cley  and  24| 
Sheringham  Oct  3rd  with  65  Holme  26th;  31  Cley  and  140  Sheringham  Nov  11th;  2 
Salthouse  Dec  26th.  the  only  record. 

Inland:  Singles  Filby  Broad  April  2nd-4th  and  Hickling  6th,  Fusty  weed  GP  13th- 15  th, 
Barton  Broad  22nd  and  Welney  17th- 19th  with  34  flying  north-east  there  24th  and 
Wroxham  Broad  1-3  from  April  2 1 st— 26th.  Singles  Bemey  Marshes  May,  Cantley  BF  and 
Hardley  Flood  July  23rd  and  Welney  Sept  18th. 


Almost  annual  but  scarce  autumn  vagrant  from  High  Arctic.  Extremely  rare  in  spring. 
Spring  Happisburgh  winter  adult  Feb  13th  (AC)  and  Hunstanton  April  4th  (SN,  KW). 

There  have  been  only  6-7  previous  spring  records  1916  (1),  1979  (3-4),  1982  (1)  and 
1984(1). 

Autumn  Wells  summer-plumaged  adult  Aug  25th  (GIG  RWP  et  a! ).  Blakeney  Point 
juvenile  Sept  1st  (AMS),  Sheringham  4 juveniles  Sept  15th(DPADJH  KBS  et  al). 

Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibundus 

Breeds  colonially,  dispersing  in  winter  when  many  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe. 

Breading  pairs  recorded  at  the  following  sites  (success  unknown  unless  otherwise  stated): 
Wash  Outer  Trial  Bank  129,  Snettisham  626,  Holme  2,  Titchwell  400,  Scolt  Head  650  (425 
young  fledged),  Brancaster  70,  Holkham  Bob  Hall’s  10,  Wells  1736  (poor  success,  flooding 
and  predation),  Stiffkey  Binks  209  (good  success),  Warham  91,  Stiffkey/Morston  (no 
count),  Blakeney  Point  c2()()0  (good  success),  Morston/Blakeney  I00  + : nests  (flooded  by 
high  tides),  Blakeney  Harbour  38,  Cley  127,  Cley/Salthouse  (no  count),  Hickling  Broad 
90-100,  Strumpshaw  Fen  19,  Cantley  BF  c60  and  Wissington  BF  40  (55  young  fledged). 


Little  Gulls  (N.  Arlott) 


Sabine’s  Gull 


Larus  sabini 
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Highest  roost  counts:  Welney  6100  and  Marham  4000  Jan,  Wroxham  5000  Feb,  Welney 
10  Mar  and  660  Apr,  Thomham  2400  Aug,  Hardley  Flood  5000  Sept,  Welney  2400  Oct, 
>0  Nov  and  5510  Dec,  Wroxham  8000,  Ranworth  Broad  6000  and  Marham  4000  Dec. 

I Coastal  movements  generally  unexceptional  but  at  Mundesley  1400  west  Jan  1st.  750 
t Apr  23rd  and  1800  west  Sept  11th;  Sheringham  1 100  west  July  9th,  800  west  on  11th 
1 1700  west  Sept  19th. 


Larus  delawarensis 


I ig-billed  Gull 

anji  l \rant  from  North  America. 

!:■  irst-wintei  at  Nunnery  Lakes,  Thetford,  Nov  15th  (MDC).  The  seventh  countv  record 
Ace  1991. 


Inmmon  Gull  Larus  canus 

' *sage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  with  non-breeders  remaining  all  summer. 
t ceding  recorded  at  5 sites  with  poor  success:  Snettisham  1 pair  failed,  Scolt  Head  2 pairs 
young  fledged,  Holkham  Bob  Hall  s 1 pair  flooded  out,  Stiffkey  Binks  2 pairs  success 
Unown  and  Blakeney  Point  3 pairs  some  young  fledged. 

j Roost  counts  of  note:  Thornham  6600  Jan,  3000  Feb.  2500  Mar,  450  July,  1200  Sept, 
>0  Oct  and  1250  Dec;  Marham  6000  Jan;  Welney  6000  Jan;  Holkham  Park  Lake  600 
),  Nov  and  Dec. 

Most  notable  movements  Sheringham  220  west  July  29th  and  300  west  Sept  19th, 
t'.erwise  little  visible  migration  noted. 


Larus  fuse us 


sser  Black-backed  Gull 

ssage  migrant  and  migratory  breeder.  Increasing  in  winter. 

n firmed  breeding  at  2 sites  only:  Wash  Outer  Trial  Bank  c460  pairs  of  mixed  Lesser 
ack-backed  and  Herring  Gulls,  success  unknown;  Wells  Saltmarsh  c30  pairs  with 
ssonable  success. 

'Small  numbers  during  winter  with  double  figure  counts  at  Breydon  only:  13  Feb  and 
Dec. 

Largest  gatherings:  Titchwell  700  May  30th  and  700  June  3rd;  Hickling  450  June  30th 
1 145  Oct  27th;  Cantley  BF  170  Aug  17th;  Winfarthing  580  Sept  11th  and  Breydon  51 
v 4th. 

Coastal  movements  mainly  noted  at  Sheringham  where  numbers  continue  to  increase 
! p nually.  Maximum  count  there  130  west  Sept  18th. 

frrring  Gull  Larus  argentatus 

i 'reasing  breeder,  late  summer  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

| ceding  occurred  at  3 sites:  Wash  Outer  Trial  Bank  c460  pairs  of  mixed  Herring  and 
sser  Black-backed  Gulls,  success  unknown;  Wells  Saltmarsh  cl 20  pairs,  reasonable 
: :cess  and  Blakeney  Point  but  no  young  fledged. 

| Largest  counts:  450  Gore  Point  Jan;  600  Holme  Feb  and  650  Mar;  700  Titchwell  Apr; 

J Thomham  Sept  and  400  Oct;  1700  Gore  Point  Oct  9th.  Hunstanton  2000  Oct  10th 
| issibly  duplication  at  the  latter  2 sites)  and  2100  Gore  Point  Nov. 

At  Cley  10  birds  of  the  northern  race  argentatus  June  27th. 

A leucistic  bird  at  Taverham  Jan  20th. 


Ilow-legged  Herring  Gull  L.a.michahellis 

linly  a summer  passage  migrant. 

corded  monthly  except  Jan/Feb.  A mid-summer  peak  with  most  records  June -Aug.  Most 
currences  of  1-2  birds  from  a variety  of  mainly  coastal  sites.  Most  regular  locations: 
f chwell,  Cley.  Hickling  and  Breydon.  Highest  count:  4 Cley  June  27th  and  July  13th. 
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Larus  glaucoide. 


Iceland  Gull 

Annual  but  very  scarce  winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant. 

Titchwell  1st  or  2nd-winter  Jan  3rd,  Aldeby  3rd-winter  Feb  3rd— 4th,  Mundesley  3rd-wintei 
Feb  6th,  Breydon  3rd-winter  Feb  14th,  18th  and  20th,  Sheringham  1, st-winter  April  2nd  anc 
Nov  1 1th  (also  seen  at  Weybourne)  and  Weybourne  1 st-winter  Nov  18th. 


10 
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Larus  kyperboreui 


Glaucous  Gull 

Winter  visitor  in  fluctuating  numbers.  Rare  in  summer. 

Attlebridge  2nd-winter  on  many  dates  Jan  9th-Feb  5th.  Probably  the  same  bird  Norwicl 
Waterworks  Jan  16th,  22nd-31st  and  Feb  1st.  Rackheath  adult  and  2nd-winter  Jan  29th  ant 
3rd-year  Feb  6th,  Wroxham  Broad  adult  Jan  31st,  2nd-winter  Feb  4th  and  6th,  Attlebridge 
adult  Feb  5th-6th,  Mundesley  2nd-winter  April  3rd  and  3rd-winter  Dec  9th,  Yarmouth  2nd 
summer  May  1 7 th—  1 8th  and  adult  Oct  1 1th,  Lynn  Point  immature  May  24th,  Weybourne, 
Sheringham  adult  Sept  15th,  Horsey  Mere  un-aged  Oct  5th,  Sheringham  Oct  11th.  Wesi 
Runton  1st  or  2nd-winter  Oct  14th,  Cley  near  adult  Dec  1 0th  and  Breydon  4th-winter  Dec  12th 
Duplication  should  be  considered. 


Larus  marinus 


Great  Black-backed  Gull 

Passage  migrant,  winter  and  non-breeding  summer  visitor. 

Notable  gatherings:  Wensum  Valley  675  Jan  and  180  Feb,  Titchwell  200  Mar,  Breydon  720 
adults  July  21st,  Brancaster  Harbour/Scolt  Head  102  Aug  22nd  and  Thornham  103  Sept  and 
275  Oct. 

Movements:  Mundesley  140  east  Feb  15th;  Sheringham  120  west  April  1st,  140  east 
May  14th  and  100  west  Oct  15th.  Heavy  westward  movement  noted  along  north  coast  Dec 
12th  but  no  actual  counts  received. 

A near  albino  Breydon  Sept  2nd  and  15th. 


Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla 

Mainly  passage  migrant.  Occasional  non-breeding  concentrations  in  summer. 

Two  pairs  nestbuilding  Hunstanton  Cliffs,  but  no  eggs  laid. 

Notable  movements:  740  Holme  Jan  28th  and  ‘large  movement’  Sheringham  on  the 
same  date;  200  per  hour  Cley,  500  per  hour  Mundesley  and  550  Sheringham  Feb  14th;  1350 
Holme  Mar  17th;  110  Sheringham  May  12th,  130  15th  and  150  Aug  13th. 

Major  coastal  movements  230  Holme,  400  Blakeney  Point,  400  Cley,  1210  Sheringham 
and  3000  Mundesley  all  Sept  1st;  1200  Sheringham  Oct  3rd  and  330  Nov  11th. 

Inland:  Breydon  Jan  24th,  29th,  June  19th,  July  16th,  30th  and  Aug  7th;  Thetford 
Nunnery  Lakes  Mar  2nd;  Welney  18  Mar  3rd  and  Wroxham  Broad  Apr  7th- 10th. 


Gull-billed  Tern 
Vagrant. 

1993  addition:  Burnham  Norton  Aug  6th  (VE  JT). 


Gelochelidon  nilotica 


Sterna  sandvicensis 


Sandwich  Tern 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Recorded  March  17th  (West  Runton)  to  Nov  22nd  (Holme)  although  a tern  at  Breydon 
Dec  2nd  was  probably  this  species. 

Inland  records  Sept  15th  during  rainy  conditions  with  a northerly  wind  when  a single  at 
Welney  and  6 east  over  Norwich.  For  the  second  year  running  an  individual  in  first-summer 
plumage  was  present,  this  time  at  Cley-Blakeney  Pt  June  6th-23rd.  Away  from  the 
colonies  there  were  gatherings  of  200  Breydon  July  24th  and  large  easterly  sea  passages  o 
200  Sheringham  and  512  Mundesley  Sept  1st. 

Bother  terneries  had  a highly  productive  season  with  2406  pairs  Scolt  Head  Hedging 
C.2500  young  and  1000  pairs  Blakeney  Pt.  Hedging  c.950  young. 
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Sterna  dougallii 


ji  loseate  Tern 

I are  passage  migrant;  has  bred. 

| 'umerous  records  between  May  23rd  (Cley,  Blakeney  Pt.  Morston)  and  Sept  17th  (Horsey), 
lost  frequent  at  Blakeney  Pt.  where  the  presence  of  2 non-breeding  pairs  resulted  in 
igular  reports  along  the  north  coast  particularly  at  Cley. 


Roseate  Terns  (N.  Arlott) 

Also  recorded  at  Holkham  Bay  Aug  20th,  Stiffkey  June  6th.  Sheringham  2 July  12th  and 
t ingles  July  17th  and  Aug  12th.  Cromer/West  Runton  2 June  19th.  Mundesley  July  2nd. 
Vaxham  Sept  12th,  Yarmouth  2 on  both  June  2nd  and  19th  and  finally  Breydon  May  30th. 
June  20th  and  a single  July  15th. 

Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo 

' Tigratory  breeder  at  coastal  and  inland  sites  and  passage  migrant. 

Recorded  March  29th  (3  Wroxham  Broad)  to  Nov  1st  (Blakeney  Pt.).  Largest  spring 
novements  included  300  Lynn  Pt.  April  25th  and  easterly  movements  at  Holme  of  40  April 
’ :3rd  and  120  May  3rd. 

Notable  autumn  movements  included  65  west  Sheringham  Aug  4th  plus  160  west  Aug 
1th  and  200  east  Sept  1st;  119  east  Mundesley  Aug  24th  with  216  east  Sept  1st  and  68 
lorth  Winterton  Sept  2nd  in  I'A  hours.  Roost  counts  in  Aug  included  up  to  350  Snettisham 
nd  180  Thornham  Pt.  A rapid  departure  in  late  September  with  very  few  during  Oct. 

A minimum  of  813  pairs  reported  breeding: 


No. 

Pairs 


Young 

Fledged 


No. 

Pairs 


Young 

Fledged 


Vash  Outer  Trial  Bank 

73 

Unknown 

Martham  Broad 

12 

21 

inettisham 

70 

34 

Hoveton  Broad 

26 

59 

fitchwell 

6 

Unknown 

Ranworth  Broad 

22 

25-30 

icolt  Head 

123 

150 

Strumpshaw  Fen 

3 

Good  success 

Jolkham  NNR 

51-53 

65-78 

Lyng  Easthaugh  GP 

1 

2 

Jlakeney  Point 

250 

350 

Sparham  Pools 

2 

Unknown 

Zley 

5 

Unknown 

Barton  Broad 

Sev 

Unknown 

ireydon 

164 

220 

Ditchingham  GP 

1 

1 

Tickling 

2 

3 

Pentney  GP 

1 

1 
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Sterna  paradisaea 


Arctic  Tern 

Double  passage  migrant ; a few  pairs  bred. 

Recorded  April  1st  (Wroxham  Broad)  to  Nov  20th  (Cley).  Only  a light  spring  passage  at  8 
sites,  largest  numbers  being  11  north-east  Welney  April  18th  and  54  north  Yarmouth  May 
28th. 

Reported  on  numerous  dates  during  the  autumn  but  passage  numbers  mostly 
insignificant  apart  from  15  east  Sheringham  Sept  1st,  28  west  Holme  and  15  east 
Mundesley  Sept  15th  all  during  strong  northerly  winds. 

Individuals  in  first-summer  plumage  at  Cley  June  24th  and  July  13th  and  at  Breydon 
June  24-27th  and  July  7th  and  30th. 

Breeding  occurred  at  Scolt  Head  (one  pair),  Stiffkey  Binks  (one  pair  with  1-2  young 
fledged)  and  Blakeney  Point  (20  pairs  with  c.20  young  fledged). 


Sterna  albifrons 


Little  Tern 

lj)cal  migratory  breeder. 

Recorded  April  22nd  (Holme)  to  Oct  16th  (Blakeney  Harbour  and  Sheringham). 

Concentrations  of  birds  in  August,  away  from  breeding  sites,  included  up  to  44  Lynn 
Point  and  35  Snettisham.  Inland  records  from  Pentney  GP.  Sept  15th,  Cranwich  GP.  May 
28th  and  Hickling  (2)  May  5th. 

An  excellent  breeding  season  saw  576  breeding  pairs  fledging  at  least  602  young. 


No. 

Pairs 

Young 

Fledged 

No. 

Pairs 

Young 

Fledged 

Holme 

16 

13  + 

Holkham  NNR 

70-73 

60+ 

Titchwell 

6 

1 + 

Hall  Meals 

2 

0 

Brancaster 

27 

40-45 

Blakeney  Point 

183 

250 

Scolt  Head 

42 

35 

Yarmouth 

230 

203 

Whiskered  Tern 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe. 

Chlidonias  hybridus 

Two  well  watched  summer-plumaged  birds  Rockland  Broad  May  15th  (DL  et  al)  left  high 
to  the  north-east  at  2030  hrs.  Presumably  the  same  reappeared  for  2 hours  at  Pat's  Pool, 
Cley  May  22nd  (SJMG  et  al).  Seventeen  previous  county  records. 


niacK  tern  Chlidonias  niger 

Regular  double  passage  migrant  in  variable  numbers. 

Spring  movement  began  April  23rd  when  7 Welney,  2 Cley,  7 Colney  GP,  2 Wroxham 
Broad  and  2 Rockland  Broad  followed  by  3 Strumpshaw  24th  and  a single  Cley  25th.  A 
further  small  movement  April  29th  saw  6 Welney  and  singles  at  Holme  and  Cley. 

More  widespread  in  May  when  generally  small  numbers  at  23  sites.  Largest 
concentrations  8 Pentney  GP.  10th,  21  east  Holme  and  14  east  Titchwell  3rd,  8 Cley  3rd  and 
16  Rockland  Broad  3rd.  Isolated  June  occurrences  at  Cley  lst/2nd  and  Titchwell  2nd.  10th 
and  14th. 

Autumn  movements  between  July  1st  (Yarmouth)  and  Nov  5th  (2  Breydon).  A notable 
westerly  movement  of  70-80  Holme  Aug  4th  followed  by  a concentration  of  110  Lynn 
Point  Aug  5th  at  high  tide.  A count  of  25  Cley  Aug  31st  was  next  highest  figure  followed 
by  1-15  at  a further  19  sites  during  the  month.  Most  Sept  records  on  just  three  dates,  largest 
groups  being  from  Holme  31  on  1st,  51  on  15th  and  26  on  16th;  Cley  20  on  1st;  Sheringham 
15  on  1st  and  1 1 on  15th;  Yarmouth  20  on  1st  and  10  on  15th;  Lynn  Point.  10  on  15th.  A 
number  of  inland  records:  Welney  5 on  1st  and  2 on  15th;  Pentney  GP.  3 on  17th  and 
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I olney  GP  on  16th.  Records  of  1-8  from  5 other  sites.  A remarkably  late  passage  at  Holme 
hen  62  west  Oct  2nd  followed  by  13  next  day. 


lay 


'ast 


Chlidonias  leucopterus 


d'hite  Winged  Black  Tern 
a grant  from  S.E.  Europe. 
n adult  on  the  county  border  at  Hockwold  flood  (also  known  as  Lakenheath  Washes)  June 
I th  (MGK  SHM  DRW  et  al ),  the  first  since  1988.  An  individual  in  the  Sheringham/ 
' /ey bourne  area  Nov  4-1 1th  (DPA  DHS  KBS  et  al)  also  at  Cley  Nov  4th  and  7th  A 
loulting  adult  at  Cantley  BF  Nov  19th-23rd  (PJH  BWJ)  was  almost  certainly  the  same  and 
x'onies  the  latest  ever  county  record. 


Uria  aalge 


\ Guillemot 

[ assage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Occasional  wrecks. 

'urmg  early  part  of  year  small  numbers.  Except  Feb  20th  when  remarkable  all-day 
lovement.  Totals  included  8 east  Holme,  500  east  Blakeney  Pt  (1230-1300  hrs),  5300  east 
heringham,  10,000  east  (estimated  all-day  total)  Overstrand,  2000  Trimingham  (1200-1300 
rs),  4800  east  Mundesley  (1200-1600  hrs)  and  1975  south  Waxham  (1200-1400  hrs). 

Only  spring  movement  of  note  at  Sheringham  where  300  east  May  14th.  First  family 
\ arties  noted  1 1 miles  off  Brancaster  June  29th  - earlier  than  usual. 

Small  numbers  during  remainder  of  year. 


.azorbill 

d | assage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 
l.eported  only  in  very  small  numbers  in  Feb  and  between  May  and  Sept. 


Alca  torda 


Alle  alle 


ittle  Auk 

P assage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Occasional  ‘ wrecks  ’. 

I >nly  records:  3 west  Holme  Jan  28th.  singles  at  Titchwell  Feb  8th  and  20th  and 
althouse  Feb  5th. 

s I In  autumn  a tideline  corpse  Cley  Oct  29th. 


Fratercula  arctica 


luffin 

’ assage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

"uring  first-winter  period  2 west  Holme  Jan  28th  and  one  east  Mundesley  Feb  20th. 
No  further  reports  until  2 off  Scolt  Head  May  9th. 

Summer  records  from  Scolt  Head  2 June  8th;  Sheringham  June  10th  and  Cley  July 
th  with  3 there  July  12th. 

Best  autumn  counts  from  Cley  (22  east  Sept  14th)  and  Sheringham  (24  east  Sept  1st 
id  3 1 east  Sept  14th). 

Rather  scarce  during  latter  part  of  year  with  singles  at  Hunstanton  Nov  12th.  Cley 
ov  1st,  Salthouse  Nov  24th.  Sheringham  Dec  23rd  and  Mundesley  Dec  31st. 

F'tock  Dove  Colwnba  oenas 

esident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

l the  early  part  of  year  largest  flocks  were  60  Stiffkey  Jan.  66  Welney  and  50  Choseley 
oth  Feb,  100  Stiffkey  March  and  80  Kelling  April. 

Spring  coastal  movements  were,  as  usual,  very  light.  The  best  March  count  was  on 
th  when  6 west  Holme  and  15  west  Sheringham,  while  in  April  the  only  notable 
lovement  was  38  south  in  an  hour  at  Snettisham  on  21st. 

Breeding  data  remarkably  sparse.  9 pairs  at  Welney  the  only  report  received.  In  early 
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autumn,  a gathering  of  50  at  King’s  Lynn  Sept  5th  was  the  one  record  of  note,  but  by  H?11 
Nov  some  good  coastal  movements  were  under  way  especially  on  2nd  when  153  south  " 
at  Hunstanton,  12  east  Sheringham,  34  east  Mundesley  and  70  south  Winterton. 

Towards  end  of  the  year,  concentrations  of  41  Welney  and  40  Bacton  both  in  Nov 
and  1 15  Flitcham  and  85  Horning  Hall  in  Dec. 

Despite  being  a widespread  species,  the  Stock  Dove  remains  somewhat  under- 
recorded  and  in  particular  its  status  and  distribution  in  the  breeding  season  are  poorly  1$ 
known. 


ickot 


Woodpigeon  Columba  palumbus 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

No  counts  received  for  first-winter  period. 

Spring  coastal  movements  on  a few  dates  in  March/April.  Highest  counts:  120  west 
at  Sheringham,  235  east  Paston  March  27th  and  250  west  Holme  April  30th. 

No  breeding  season  data  submitted. 

Interesting  late  autumn  coastal  movements  with  3743  south  at  Hunstanton,  1200  east 
Mundesley  and  450  south  Winterton  all  Nov  2nd  and  818  south  in  2 hrs.  at  Hunstanton 
Nov  4th. 

Largest  flocks  reported  at  end  of  the  year:  1200  Lynn  Point  Oct,  1200  Holme  Oct 
and  1450  Ringstead  Dec.  More  estimates  of  winter  flocks  would  be  useful. 
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Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  decaocto 

First  bred  in  Britain  at  Cromer  in  1955.  Now  widespread  and  common  resident. 

In  Britain  as  a whole,  BTO  Common  Bird  Census  data  shows  an  overall  national 
increase  of  40%  during  the  period  1984-94.  Unfortunately  the  paucity  of  data 
submitted  prevents  us  from  commenting  on  how  the  species’  status  in  Norfolk 
compares  with  the  national  picture.  In  first  half  of  the  year,  the  only  reports  came  from 
Holme  where  the  maximum  count  was  35  in  Feb. 

Early  breeding  at  Sheringham  where  pair  nest-building  Feb  27th.  In  autumn, 
coastal  movement  at  Holme  where  highest  count  was  16  birds  east  Sept  29th. 

Largest  flocks  recorded  during  second-winter  period:  1 10  Holme  Oct  1 1th  and  105 
West  Beckham  Nov  30th. 
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Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  tutrur 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant.  Evidence  of  recent  decrease. 

A simultaneous  but  rather  late  spring  arrival  April  24th  when  3 Holme,  3 Welney, 
singles  Snettisham  and  Happisburgh  and  'a  few’  Cley.  Widespread  reports  thereafter, 
but  several  observers  commented  on  low  numbers. 

Spring  migration  evident  at  several  coastal  sites  during  May,  but  numbers  low  with 
35  west  at  Holme  on  4th  the  highest  count. 

Opinions  varied  on  general  breeding  status  with  good  numbers  in  the  Wighton/ 
Walsingham/Barsham  area,  but  a significant  decrease  reported  in  the  Nar  Valley  area. 
Actual  data  received  concerned  15  pairs  at  Welney  (17  in  1993),  4-5  pairs  at 
Dersingham  Reserve  and  2-3  pairs  at  East  Wretham  Heath,  Sculthorpe  Fen,  Kettlestone 
Common  and  Boyland  Wood. 

Early  autumn  concentrations  of  60  Attlebridge  July  9th,  32  Lynn  Point  Aug  23rd 
followed  by  a rapid  departure  with  very  few  anywhere  after  mid-Sept.  Last  records:  Oct 
singles  at  Flitcham  on  6th,  Happisburgh  on  8th  and  Dunham  on  1 1th. 

Nationally,  the  Turtle  Dove  has  undergone  such  a marked  recent  decline  that  it  is  a 
candidate  Red  Data  Book  species.  East  Anglia  now  supports  a significant  proportion  of 
the  British  population  and  we  should  endeavour  to  monitor  its  fortunes  more  closely. 
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Psittacula  krameri 


ng-necked  Parakeet 
oduced  vagrant. 

hough  the  situation  is  increasingly  clouded  as  the  incidence  of  other  escaped 
. akeets,  particularly  Alexandrine,  make  accurate  identification  ever  more  difficult;  it 
's  seem  that  this  species  has  become  markedly  scarcer  in  recent  years. 

The  only  firm  records  are  singles  at  Dersingham  May  31st,  Titchwell  Dec  1st  and 
lme  Dec  3rd.  The  latter  two  records  probably  relating  to  the  same  bird. 


Cuculus  canorus 


ockoo 

Ilgratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 
rliest  reports  at  Strumpshaw  and  Cantley  April  11th,  followed  by  Holme  Hale  on 
h and  the  first  coastal  bird  on  Overy  Dunes  on  20th.  A widespread  arrival 
id-24th.  Breeding  season  reports  indicate  a healthy  situation  with  birds  reported  at 
ny  sites  across  the  county.  First  fledged  young  at  Welney  June  26th.  Breeding  also 
l firmed  at  Snettisham,  Holme,  Holkham  NNR,  Blakeney  Freshes. 

Virtually  all  adults  had  departed  by  mid-July,  but  juveniles  recorded  regularly 
oughout  Aug  including  an  hepatic  individual  at  Cantley  BF  on  17th.  Fewer  than 
ml  in  Sept:  Holme  on  1st,  2 at  Wells  East  Hills  3rd,  Welney  4th.  Sea  Palling  5th, 
nterton  I 1th.  Last  of  the  year  a very  late  bird  at  Foulden  Oct  9th. 

rrn  Owl  Tyto  aiha 

sident.  Continental  race  guttata  has  appeared  as  a vagrant. 

'rfolk  continues  to  support  a strong  population  of  Barn  Owls  with  particuarly  high 
icentrations  in  Broadland  and  in  the  north-west  of  the  county.  This  year  records 
eived  from  just  over  100  localities  with  breeding  confirmed  at  16  involving  19  pairs. 
In  Nov  2 birds  of  the  dark-breasted  continental  race  ( guttata ) seen  from  a gas 
tform  30  miles  north-east  of  Yarmouth  (per  PRA)  and  in  Dec  another  dark-breasted 
d found  dead  near  Brundall  (per  PRA). 


tie  Owl  Athene  noctua 

oduced  resident. 

corded  from  a total  of  63  sites,  significantly  fewer  than  the  80  of  last  year  but  this 
ibably  reflects  uneven  recording  effort  from  year  to  year  rather  than  a sudden 
dine.  Meaningful  comment  on  distribution  is  difficult  as  it  seems  likely  that  many 
rs  go  undetected  in  under-watched  inland  areas.  However,  it  seems  clear  Little  Owls 
we  retreated  from  much  of  the  coastal  belt  in  recent  years,  but  still  occur  at  quite  high 
isities  in  some  favoured  inland  areas,  particularly  Breckland. 

During  the  breeding  season  (April— July)  reported  from  37  localities  with  confirmed 
ceding  at  16  of  these  involving  a total  of  29  pairs.  Most  reports  were  of  1-2  pairs  but 
pairs  in  Stanford  Battle  Area  and  3 pairs  at  Easton  College. 


wny  Owl  Strix  aluco 

'espread  resident. 

spite  the  fact  that  Tawny  Owls  are  quite  easy  to  census,  being  both  highly  territorial 
j very  vocal,  remarkably  few  reports  are  received. 

Breeding  data  from  Barrow  Common  (at  least  5 territories).  Horsford  (3^f  territories), 
rrnouth  cemetery  (2  pairs  successfully),  Upton  Fen  (2  pairs)  and  single  pairs  at  Priory 
lod  Weybourne,  Belmore  Plantation  Norwich  and  Topcroft  Street. 

Reported  as  present  at  9 other  localities. 
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Long-eared  Owl 
Scarce  and  local  resident.  Also  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

In  first-winter  period  just  3 roost  sites  located,  these  held  a combined  total  of  only  i |. 
birds.  Surely  more  await  discovery? 

Only  other  records  early  in  the  year  were  of  singles  at  Holme  Jan  25th  and  4 dates  ir  .3 
Feb,  south  of  Holkham  Park  Feb  11th,  Cley  March  1st,  Syderstone  March  4th  anc  si. 
Fleggburgh  Common  March  27th.  Also  one  dead  at  Burnham  Overy  Town  Jan  1st.  j*, 

Coastal  passage  migrants  in  April  at  Sheringham  on  23rd,  Weyboume  on  26th  and  ii  1 
May  at  Scolt  Head  20th-23rd  and  Morston  23rd.  Also  a bird  at  Welney  April  29th  anc  „ 
May  1st. 

Successful  breeding  by  single  pairs  at  8 sites  with  calling  males  heard  at  a further 
sites  and  a hunting  bird  at  a third.  The  majority  of  breeding  sites  were  in  Breckland. 

In  autumn,  a total  of  35-40  coastal  migrants  between  Sept  16th  and  Nov  7th,  mosi 
during  a marked  arrival  Oct  20th-24th.  All  records  are  given:  Wells  Sept  19th 
Morston  Sept  26th,  Weyboume  Camp  and  Trimingham  Oct  17th,  Holme  Oct  18th,  the 
an  influx  on  Oct  20th  when  2 Blakeney  Point  and  singles  Wells  East  Hills,  Cle 
Weyboume  Camp,  Mundesley.  Further  arrivals  next  day  when  3 landed  on  a ship  in  fo; 
at  Smith’s  Knoll  remaining  on  board  until  it  entered  Lynn  Cut,  4 flew  in  off  the  sea  a 
Cley,  1 in  off  the  sea  at  Sheringham,  3 in  Yarmouth  cemetery  and  1 on  Yarmouf 
beach.  On  22nd  2 birds  were  still  in  Yarmouth  cemetery  and  1 at  Warham  Greens.  O 
24th  2 Warham  saltmarsh;  1 Waxham  and  1 Northrepps  on  27th.  Another  flurry  of  bird 
Nov  3rd  with  3 Scolt  Head;  1 Blakeney  Point  and  2 Cley;  one  still  at  Cley  next  da> 
when  another  at  Wells  and  a final  bird  at  Burnham  Norton  7th. 


Towards  end  of  the  year,  one  winter  roost  reported  where  numbers  increased  from  lb 

If5' 


on  Nov  4th  to  3 Dec  31st.  Only  other  records  in  second-winter  period  were  Fleggburgi 
Common  Nov  20th;  Cley  Dec  2nd  and  Flitcham  Dec  24th. 


-T; 


Short-eared  Owls  (N.  Borrow ) 


Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus  d" 

Rare  breeder.  Regular  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

The  recent  run  of  poor  winters  for  this  species  continued  this  year  with  a dearth  of  birds  f 
in  both  winter  periods.  At  beginning  of  the  year  Snettisham  and  Breydon  were  the  only  r 
regular  sites,  each  holding  1-2  birds  throughout  Jan  and  Feb.  Only  other  records  during  U1- 
this  period  were  Holme  Jan  1st- 1 5th  and  several  dates  in  Feb  with  2 on  25th;  Salthouse  M 
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>p  left:  Migrant  Long-eared  Owl,  Cley,  November:  right:  the  very  obliging  solitary  Waxwing, 
tchwell,  Nov/Dec  (both  D.  Nye).  Bottom:  Red-rumped  Swallows;  left:  Cley.  Nov  {D.  Nye)  on  the 
me  length  of  wire  as  the  adult  in  April  1987;  right:  Winterton  November  (./.  Bhalerao). 


Top:  Shelduck  family  Holkham  Park  where  5 broods  on  the  lake,  together  with  17  broods  on 
Holkham  National  Nature  Reserve  (A.  Bloomfield).  Bottom:  although  expected  to  remain  all-winter.  ' 
this  Red-breasted  Goose  departed  from  Wells/Warham  salt  marshes  on  6th  November  after  a fortnight 
stay  ( C.R . Knights).  C. 


)4  will  be  remembered  in  East  Anglia  as  The  Year  of  the  Bluetail.  After  this  Red-flanked  Bluetail 
reared  in  Yarmouth  cemeteries  18th  October,  unbelievably  another  turned  up  in  Suffolk.  Top: 
Chittenden).  Bottom  left:  (B.W.  Jarvis):  right:  (D.  Nve). 


20th  21st.  Small  numbers  regular  in  Sept  up  to  25th  with  reports  from  both  inland  an< 
coastal  sites. 


[i)i 


Exceptionally  warm  weather  brought  a number  of  late  records  with  Oct  birds  a 
Winterton  2nd,  Holkham  (2)  10th;  Happisburgh  22nd;  Horsey  (2)  23rd.  Even  later  wen 
Nov  birds  at  North  Walsham  4th;  Winterton  (2)  8th;  Horsey  and  Sea  Palling  13th;  ant  ^ 
Horsey  Gap  14th.  ’ isel 


Pallid  Swift 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe  and  NW  Africa. 

1993:  One  at  Burnham  Norton  July  25th  (PRC  JC)  has  been 
becomes  the  first  Norfolk  record  of  this  difficult  species  to 
appears  on  page  367. 


Apus  pallidu. 


Jfr- 


accepted  by  BBRC  ant 
identify.  A full  accoun  ^ 


Alpine  Swift  (N.  Borrow) 


Apus  melha  us 


Alpine  Swift 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe. 

In  a remarkably  similar  sequence  of  events  to  last  year,  one  found  at  Beeston  Bump  April 
27th  (DAR  et  al).  More  co-operative  than  most,  this  bird  remained  in  the  area  until  29th 
making  a short  trip  to  Cley  and  Wiveton  on  28th.  What  was  presumed  to  be  the  same 
individual  flew  in  from  the  beach  at  Titchwell  April  30th,  circled  the  fresh-marsh  and  then 
headed  off  south  at  1330  hrs  (AC  NH  GS). 

This  individual  brings  the  county  total  to  35. 


m 
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Swift  sp 

An  unidentified  Swift  at  Wells  Nov  9th. 


Apus  sp 
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Another  Swift,  with  a white  rump,  at  Thomham  2 days  later  on  Nov  1 1th  (VE  et  al)  was 
considered  most  likely  Pacific  ( pacificus ) or  White-rumped  (coffer).  Unfortunately  views 
insufficient  to  obtain  full  details.  See  Norfolk  Bird  Club  Bulletin  14 
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Kesiaent,  numbers  fluctuate  in  response  to  severity  of  winters. 

Reported  from  a total  of  90  sites  with  breeding  season  records  from  32  of  these  of  which  15 
relate  to  confirmed  breeding  involving  a total  of  20  pairs.  This  is  a much  higher  total  than 
usual  and  probably  reflects  a combination  of  high  population  levels  following  a series  of 
mild  winters  and  a slight  increase  in  observer  effort.  Nevertheless,  it  must  still  represent 
only  a fairly  small  proportion  of  the  true  breeding  population. 

Breeding  confirmed  at  Garboldisham,  Swangey  GP,  Thetford  Nunnery  Hockwold 
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dlington,  Fordham,  Salthouse,  Sparham  area  (3  pairs),  Lenwade,  Whitlingham  GP. 
iox ham  (3  pairs),  How  Hill,  Wheatlen  (2  pairs).  Postwick  Heights  and  Chedgrave. 

An  interesting  insight  into  the  reproductive  capacity  of  this  species  came  from 
irboldisham  where  a total  of  1 adult  and  13  juvs.  ringed  at  a 2-acre  site  near  a tributary  of 
i Little  Ouse  between  May  29th  and  Aug  27th  and  presumed  to  comprise  the  progeny  of 
fee  broods  from  just  one  pair. 

Kingfishers  occupy  a wider  range  of  habitat  in  the  winter  and  there  is  an  obvious 
-rease  in  coastal  records  at  this  time  with  regular  observations  from  north  coast  harbours 
d from  Snettisham  pits. 


Merops  apiaster 


fee-eater 

Migrant  from  southern  Europe. 

typically  fleeting  appearance  by  one  over  East  Harling  May  l()th  (TD).  Amazingly,  the 
me  observer  saw  one  at  the  same  location  in  1992.  Many  Norfolk  listers  still  need  this 
zzler  - perhaps  a move  to  the  Brecks  is  the  answer. 


ooopoe  Upupa  epops 

mnual  vagrant  in  very  small  numbers. 

ie  wintering  bird  at  Taverham  (present  since  Nov  1993)  remained  until  Apr  21st.  providing 
i unusual  but  welcome  addition  to  the  winter  scene. 

A typical  spring  showing  with  3 brief  individuals:  Ormesby  St.  Margaret  April  22nd; 
ulthouse  Heath  on  30th  and  Mousehold  Heath  May  17th.  The  few  autumn  records  all  came 
Oct  and  could  possibly  relate  to  the  same  bird.  Singles  appeared  at  Overstrand  on  3th; 
romer  GC  on  1 1th;  West  Runton  on  15th  and  Cley/Salthouse  on  24th. 

ttfryneck  Jynx  torquilla 

| inner  migrant  breeder.  Now  scarce  annual  passage  migrant,  mostly  in  autumn. 

I jioring  passage  between  April  23rd  and  May  25th  involving  10  individuals  at  8 mainly 
Joastal  locations.  All  records  given:  Holme  April  23rd-25th;  Wells  dell.  Blakeney  Point  and 
Houghton  all  on  24th;  Salthouse  Heath  May  1 4th—  1 5th;  Yarmouth  cemetery  20th-22nd; 
nil  iey  and  Blakeney  Point  both  on  21st;  Salthouse  Heath  on  24th  and  Sidestrand  on  25th. 

An  excellent  autumn  migration  with  60-70  individuals  reported  between  Aug  13th 
,^|f  llakeney  Point)  and  Oct  13th  (Blakeney  Point),  the  majority  in  a widespread  fall  during 

I ipt  1 st— 3rd.  Highest  counts:  5 Sheringham  Sept  3rd;  4-5  Holkham  NNR  (Overy  dunes- Wells 

II  ast  Hills)  on  2nd;  4 Holme  on  1st;  4 Blakeney  Point  on  2nd  and  3 Stiffkey  on  4th.  Records 
||  ' 1-2  birds  at  Hunstanton  GC,  Thomham  Point,  Brancaster  GC.  Cley.  Kelling  Quags, 
1 llthouse,  Weybourne.  Cromer,  Northrepps,  Mundesley,  Happisburgh.  West  Somerton, 

- & finterton  and  Yarmouth. 

Inland  Ludham  Aug  30th  and  Holt  Sept  5th. 

Irreen  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis 

esident. 

;riously  under-recorded.  Reports  received  from  ony  33  locations,  none  of  which  related  to 
i mfirmed  breeding.  This  species  is  known  to  be  widely  distributed  with  particularly  good 
apulations  in  Breckland.  It  should  be  doing  well  after  a succession  of  mild  winters  and 
i iore  observations  would  be  welcome. 


. treat  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  major 

om/non  resident.  Birds  of  northern  race  major  occasional  in  autumn. 
oo  few  records  received  to  enable  a meaningful  account  to  be  written.  Reported  from  a 
>tal  of  only  23  locations  with  territorial  pairs  at  8 of  these. 
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Dendrocopos  minor 


Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker 
Local  resident. 

Traditionally  better  recorded  than  the  other  two  woodpeckers,  this  species  was  reported 
from  a total  of  35  localities.  Present  at  15  of  these  sites  in  the  breeding  season,  but  territorial 
pairs  at  only  6:  Lynford  Arboretum.  Stanford  Priory,  Hilgay,  Holkham  Park,  Wroxham 
(2  territories)  and  Horning  Water  Works.  Undoubtedly  more  widespread  than  the  above 
records  suggest  and  more  extensive  coverage  of  Broadland  in  particular  could  be  enlightening 
Nationally,  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpeckers  enjoyed  something  of  a population  boom  # 
during  the  height  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  epidemic  only  to  show  signs  of  a subsequent  ei 
decline  when  the  dead  and  dying  elms  largely  removed  from  the  countryside.  Evidence  to 
support  a recent  decline  in  Norfolk  comes  from  Hethersett  where  the  species  was  formerly 
regular  but  was  not  recorded  at  all  in  1994  and  from  Swanton  Novers  Great  Wood  where  a nil 
regular  breeding  population  of  2-\  pairs  has  vanished  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
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Short-toed  Lark 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe. 

Sidestrand  Oct  21st  (BM).  Seventeenth  county  record. 


Calandrella  brachydactyla 
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Woodlark  Lullula  arborea 

Uncommon  migratory  breeder,  recently  increasing.  Also  scarce  passage  migrant. 

The  year  began  with  the  earliest  ever  singing  male,  on  a restock  site  near  Feltwell  Jan  25th. 
The  Breckland  population  was  surveyed  for  the  21st  consecutive  year,  the  results  showing  a 
further  population  increase  to  a total  of  108  singing  males  in  the  Norfolk  Brecks,  85  of  these 
were  on  forest  sites  and  23  on  heathland  (a  further  1 12  singing  males  were  in  the  Suffolk 
Brecks).  Totals  of  singing  males  in  the  Norfolk  Brecks  in  recent  years  are  shown  below 
(Suffolk  Brecks  totals  are  given  in  brackets): 

arc* 


1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992 

26(24)  23(20)  20(23)  29(24)  48(45)  53(39)  69(76) 


1993 


82(94) 
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A total  of  47  young  were  colour-ringed  in  the  Norfolk  Brecks  and  an  interesting  sighting 
concerned  a bird  that  had  been  ringed  as  a nestling  at  Lynford  in  1993  and  turned  up  as  part 
of  a breeding  pair  in  Lincolnshire  in  1994. 

The  picture  away  from  the  Brecks  is  also  very  encouraging  with  a total  of  5-7  singing 
males  from  4 sites  and  breeding  confirmed  at  one  of  them. 

Only  post-breeding  flock  noted  was  20  at  Weeting  Heath  Aug  25th.  Mild  weather  in  Nov 
encouraged  birds  to  linger  longer  than  usual  in  the  Brecks  with  the  latest  ever  singing  male 
on  1 8th  and  the  last  bird  on  22nd. 

Only  2 spring  coastal  migrants:  Winterton  March  5th  and  Horsey  April  23rd.  A much 
better  showing  in  autumn  when  1 1 birds  as  follows:  Mundesley  Oct  5th;  Holme  on  9th; 
Horsey  on  1 1th;  Hunstanton  (2)  Nov  2nd  with  another  on  3rd;  Cley  3rd;  Burnham  Norton 
6th,  Brancaster  (2)  on  13th  and  Holme  21st  ( Ron  Hoblyn/Forest  Enterprise  kindly  provided 
the  Breckland  data). 
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. Alauda  arvensis 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Counts  of  wintering  flocks  early  in  the  year  indicated  low  numbers  with  90  Winfarthing  the 
highest  Jan  total  and  200  Choseley  the  highest  in  early  Feb.  A cold-weather  influx 
Feb  21st  boosted  numbers  and  concentrations  of  1500  Holme;  150  Docking;  500 
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ston/Edingthorpe/Bacton  and  250  Waxham  were  recorded  in  last  week  of  the  month.  An 
ly  return  movement  of  1 16  east  at  Mundesley  Feb  27th  was  the  only  notable  one  of  the 
-ing. 

I Breeding  season  counts  of  singing  males  were  26  Welney  (22  in  ’93);  51  Snettisham  (40 
’93);  c.20  RAF  Marham,  while  at  Choseley  detailed  research  work  showed  a density  of  7 
irs/sq.  km.  on  arable  farmland. 

Autumn  coastal  movements  began  Sept  18th  and  continued  until  late  Nov.  but  numbers 
nerally  modest.  Highest  counts  Nov  3rd  when  529  south  at  Hunstanton  and  800  west  at 
eringham  (both  all-day  counts). 

Very  few  sizeable  flocks  reported  in  second-winter  period.  Oct  gatherings  of  400 
ornham  and  300  Sheringham  doubtless  included  passage  birds.  Only  Nov  data  came 
>m  Holme  where  Hocks  of  150  on  set-aside  and  50  on  saltmarsh.  In  Dec  the  only  three- 
.ure  counts  were  100  Overy  Harbour;  150  Hethersett  and  300  Hickling.  Average  flock 
e seems  to  be  50-70  nowadays. 

The  latest  BTO  Common  Birds  Census  results  show  that  breeding  Skylarks  have 
vdined  by  a staggering  58%  between  1968  and  1994  over  Britain  as  a whole,  with  the 
uviest  losses  in  southern  and  eastern  England.  Unfortunately  the  inevitable  under- 
cording of  what  is  still  a common  bird  and  the  lack  of  published  data  makes  it  difficult  to 
ssent  a Norfolk  perspective  on  this  issue.  Much  of  the  breeding  data  submitted  comes 
)m  grazing  marsh  habitats  where  the  species  still  seems  to  be  doing  well,  although  the 
Lgh-water  levels  necessary  for  breeding  wildfowl  and  waders  are  probably  not  ideal  for 
.ylarks.  The  situation  in  Norfolk’s  vast  tracts  of  arable  remains  largely  unknown, 
opefully  the  proposed  national  survey  will  provide  some  answers. 


lorelark  Eremophila  alpestris 

arce  winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant.  Exceptional  in  summer. 

1.  akeney  Point  was  the  main  locality  in  the  first-winter  period  with  up  to  8 birds  all  Jan  and 
) to  7 throughout  Feb,  March  and  during  April  until  last  seen  on  25th.  The  only  other  site 
ith  Shorelarks  was  Snettisham  where  4 Jan  21st.  all  but  one  of  these  had  departed  next  day 
it  the  lone  bird  remained  until  March  3rd. 

May  produced  2 single  migrants;  Blakeney  Point  lst-2nd  and  Breydon  5th-6th. 

First  arrival  in  autumn  was  at  Waxham  Sands  Oct  13th,  this  bird  remained  until  21st 
■ing  joined  by  a second  from  16th.  Next  singles  were  Snettisham  and  Wells  East  Hills  on 
5th;  Holme  (in  off  sea)  on  17th.  Numbers  built  up  at  Wells  East  Hills  to  a peak  of  12  on 
3rd.  declining  to  2 by  31st.  Elsewhere  4 arrived  at  Titchwell  on  24th  (coinciding  with 
pparture  of  5 from  Wells  E.  Hills)  and  2 there  28th-30th  with  one  on  31st;  3 at  Cley  27th 
id  3 1st  and  singles  on  scattered  dates  at  Blakeney  Point,  Salthouse  and  Sheringham. 

Birds  very  much  in  evidence  in  Nov  but  uneven  coverage,  elusiveness  of  birds  and 
ovement  between  sites  combine  to  make  interpretation  of  records  difficult.  Maxima  at 
dividual  sites:  4 Holme  on  21st;  6 Thornham  on  10th;  15  Titchwell  on  5th;  30  Holkham 
iay  on  17th;  24  Wells  East  Hills  6th— 7th;  1 1 Cley  on  1st;  4 Salthouse  on  11th;  11  east.  6 
est,  at  Sheringham  on  11th  and  1 south  at  Waxham  on  2nd.  A provisional  analysis  of  total 
jnibers  indicates  c.12  birds  early  in  the  month,  augmented  by  an  arrival  5th— 6th  to  give  a 
ital  of  30-40  until  17th  when  approx  half  apparently  departed  (but  may  have  moved  to 
lakeney  Point  and  remained  undetected  until  mid-Dec),  leaving  a fairly  mobile  population 
f 12-15  until  the  month-end. 

The  Dec  picture  was  more  stable  with  8-11  birds  at  Holkham  Bay  all  month;  14  were 
iscovered  on  Blakeney  Point  on  14th  and  a single  at  Cley  6th. 
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Riparia  riparia 


Sand  Martin 

Local  migratory  breeder  and  common  passage  migrant. 

First  at  Cley  March  I Oth  followed  by  daily  reports  from  an  increasing  number  of  sites 
throughout  the  month.  Spring  migration  much  better  than  last  year  with  counts  of  up  to  100 
birds  trom  several  sites  and  500  at  Pentney  GP  April  17th.  Coastal  movements  peaked 
during  last  week  of  April,  highest  counts  from  Holme  where  650  west  on  22nd  and  500 
west  on  24th  (both  all-day  counts). 

Breeding  data:  Stanford  Battle  Area  (30  pairs);  Welney  (10  pairs);  Pentney  GP  (15-20 
occupied  holes);  West  Runton  Cliffs  (8  occupied  holes);  Whitlingham  GP  (c.100  pairs:  good" 
success  with  many  young  fledged). 

Coastal  post-breeding  movements  started  June  28th  (Holme)  and  continued  until  early 
Aug  with  a peak  in  mid-July  when  counts  of  750  west  at  Holme  on  10th  and  100  west  at 
Sheringham  on  1 1th  (both  all-day  counts).  A few  good  autumn  concentrations  at  inland 
sites:  200  Welney  July  31st;  250  roosting  at  King’s  Lynn  BF  Aug  15th  and  still  400  at 
Cantley  BF  Sept  20th. 

Only  Oct  records  from  Holkham  (2)  and  Ranworth  Broad  both  on  4th,  but  a late  single  at 
Winterton  Nov  5th  and  an  even  later  one  at  Cromer  Dec  4th  (MS  DS). 
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Swallow 

Common  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 


Hirundo  rustica 


Always  eagerly  awaited,  the  first  spring  record  was  at  Hellesdon  March  15th,  but  it  proved 
to  be  a false  alarm  since  although  there  were  a few  other  March  and  early  April  records 
adverse  weather  held  up  spring  migration  until  April  21st  when  the  floodgates  opened  with 
“00  birds  west  at  Holkham  and  110  per  hour  west  at  Cley.  Coastal  migration  then  in 
evidence  most  days  until  mid-May  with  highest  numbers  on  8th  when  2800  west  at  Holme 
(all-day  count)  and  2500-3000  per  hour  west  at  Blakeney  Point. 

Breeding  information  only  from  RAF  Marham  (25  pairs)  and  among  unusual  nest  sites 
was  Heigham  Holmes  floating  swing  bridge  where  2 pairs  bred  successfully.  The  reedbed 
roost  at  Holme  was  occupied  throughout  Aug  and  Sept,  numbers  peaked  at  7500  Sept  6th. 
Coastal  migration  evident  late  Aug-early  Sept,  highest  counts  1 500  west  Holme  Aug  25th 
(all-day  count);  2000  per  hour  east  (0845-1100  hrs)  Mundesley  Sept  9th. 

Regular  Nov  sightings  at  a variety  of  coastal  sites  until  the  last  one  at  Holme  on  20th.  (A 
bird  at  Little  Plumstead  Dec  6th  has  been  accepted  by  the  County  Records  Committee  as: 
"Hirundine  sp.  - probably  Swallow”.) 
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Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe. 

The  warm  south-easterly  winds  of  late  autumn  brought  a small  influx  of  Red-rumped 
Swallows  to  Britain.  Luckily,  Norfolk  received  more  than  its  fair  share  of  these  attractive 
visitors,  giving  observers  ample  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  a species  whose  recent 
appearances  in  the  county  have  been  all  too  brief. 

First  to  arrive  was  a single  at  Winterton  Nov  1st  (PKB  RJM  JCW  et  al).  this  bird  stayed 
until  8th,  but  a further  3 arrived  at  Titchwell  on  the  afternoon  of  6th  (DIC  BJR  et  al). 
Widely  believed  to  be  the  same  birds  that  had  been  present  in  Nottinghamshire  a few  days 
previously,  they  remained  until  Nth.  Often  elusive  or  absent  during  the  day,  they  returned 
each  evening  to  roost  in  a reedbed  between  Titchwell  and  Brancaster.  Records  of  2 over 
Burnham  Norton  on  7th  (MESR)  and  2 briefly  at  Holme  on  8th  (NL)  almost  certainly 
involved  the  birds  from  Titchwell. 

A single  at  Cley  from  12th  until  the  morning  of  I4th  (MK  et  al)  was  then  seen  over 
Sheringham  on  the  afternoon  of  14th  (KBS  MPT).  One  at  Winterton  on  15th  (PJR  et  al)  was 
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ieved  to  be  the  same  individual. 

There  have  been  17  previous  county  records. 

Iwuse  Martin  Delichon  urbica 

\ mmon  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

| 'o  early  birds  at  Titchwell  March  29th  were  followed  by  4 at  Surlingham  Church  Marsh 
tril  1st,  but  there  were  only  3 subsequent  singles  until  19th  when  a trickle  of  birds  began 
appear.  The  first  widespread  arrival  was  on  24th.  Coastal  migration  was  then  evident  on 
my  days  until  early  June  with  a good  movement  May  31st  when  800  west  at  Holme  (all- 
y count). 

Breeding  information  effectively  non-existent.  The  general  impression  is  one  of 
dining  numbers,  but  hard  facts  would  be  useful. 

Autumn  migration  at  coastal  sites  from  late  Aug  until  mid-Sept.  highest  numbers  were 
00  west  at  Holme  Aug  25th  (all-day  count)  and  7600  per  hour  (0845-1100  hrs)  at 
undesley  Sept  9th.  Many  records  of  small  numbers,  mainly  at  coastal  localities, 
oughout  Oct  and  still  regular  throughout  Nov  with  reports  of  1-3  at  6 coastal  sites 
/interton  being  especially  favoured)  and  inland  at  Buckenham  25th  and  Loddon  28th. 
/en  in  Dec  a few  ghosts  of  summer  still  with  us  as  singles  at  Hunstanton  2nd:  Sheringham 
h and  Bacton  9th. 

liuchard’s  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelandiae 

rtually  annual  autumn  migrant  from  western  Siberia.  Rare  in  winter  and  spring. 
single  west  at  Sheringham  Sept  6th  was  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  ever  autumn  records 
it  heralded  an  unprecedented  influx  that  broke  all  previous  county  records.  Following 
rther  singles  at  Sheringham  Sept  10th  and  Burnham  Overy  on  18th  a more  widespread 
rival  occurred  2 1 st— 25th.  Birds  were  then  recorded  virtually  daily  until  Nov  8th 
[>  heringham)  with  almost  every  coastal  site  reporting  at  least  one. 

New  arrivals  noted  most  days,  but  the  peak  period  was  Oct  8th—  1 5th  and  relatively  few 
I ere  seen  in  Nov.  All  records  were  coastal  except  one  at  Wymondham  Park  Oct  10th. 
records  are  summarised  weekly: 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


,'eek  commencing  5th  12th  19th  26th  3rd  10th  17th  24th  31st  7th 

o.  of  birds  2 1 14  12  20  50  1 1 2 

o.  of  locations  1176  9136  3 6 2 


In  all.  a total  of  95-115  individuals  recorded  this  autumn.  This  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
| revious  highest  total  which  was  as  far  back  as  1968  when  c.53  birds  were  recorded.  At  the 
id  of  the  year  a bird  was  found  on  Overy  dunes  Dec  29th:  it  remained  well  into  1995. 

faawny  Pipit  Anthus  campestris 

are  passage  migrant. 

\ t very  brief  individual  Thornham  Point  Sept  2nd  (RQS)  was  the  only  record. 

I ’ree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis 

| ligratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

u singing  male  Salthouse  Heath  April  7th  was  the  earliest,  but  there  were  no  further  records 
ntil  T 7th  when  one  at  Kelling  Triangle.  Widespread  reports  from  19th  onwards.  Coastal 
assage  migrants  noted  on  many  dates  from  April  20th-May  31st:  a total  ot  130-150  birds 
scorded  during  this  period.  Highest  single  day  counts  were  from  Holme  where  25  west 
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April  29th  and  10  west  May  9th. 

Breeding  season  counts  of  singing  males  from  Marsham  Heath  (3);  Croxton  Heath  (3); 
Frost  s Common  (2);  Nr.  Swaffham  (2);  Roydon  Common  (5);  Dersingham  Reserve  (11) 
and  Holt  Lowes  (3),  also  reported  as  present  at  Salthouse  Heath  and  Sandpit  Heath.  Former 
breeding  locations  at  East  Winch  Common  and  Syderstone  Common  were  checked,  but  no 
birds  found.  Although  there  is  some  evidence  of  a recent  decline  this  species  is  commoner  1 
than  the  above  records  suggest  especially  in  Breckland. 

Autumn  migration  evident  Aug  12th-Oct  21st  with  slight  peaks  Sept  9th  and  21st-24th. 
Numbers  poor  with  only  34  birds  reported  in  total.  Last  records  2 Stififkey  Oct  12th  and  one 
Wells  21st. 


Meadow  Pipit  Anthus  pratensis 

Common  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant  with  smaller  numbers  in  winter. 
Largest  flocks  in  first-winter  period  40  Snettisham  in  Jan  and  40  Welney,  40  Downham 
Market  in  Feb.  Spring  coastal  movements  began  early  on  Feb  27th  and  continued  throughout 
March  and  April.  Peak  numbers  March  29th  when  500  west  Holme  and  580^west 
Sheringham;  April  3rd  when  1250  west  Holme  and  April  19th  when  840  west  Sheringham 
(all-day  counts).  As  well  as  these  overhead  movements,  flocks  of  migrants  were  present  at 
many  coastal  sites  during  the  spring.  Highest  April  counts:  230  Holkham  NNR  and  200  at 
Cley,  Sea  Palling,  Waxham. 

Breeding  data  only  from  Welney  (86  prs.);  Snettisham  (20  prs.)  and  Sculthorpe  Airfield 
(sev.  prs.).  Although  high  breeding  densities  occur  on  coastal  dune  systems  and  the  dryer 
saltmarshes  little  is  known  of  inland  distribution;  it  is  probably  scarcer  than  realised.  Largest 
autumn  flocks  140  Holme  in  Aug;  100+  Waxham  in  Sept;  110  Welney,  300  Wells  East 
Hills  and  250  Hickling  in  Oct.  Coastal  visible  migration  peaked  during  first  week  of  Oct, 
highest  count  520  west  at  Holme  on  8th  (all-day  count). 

Largest  Nov  flocks  only  40  Holme  and  20  Snettisham.  Typically  scarce  along  the  north 
coast  in  Dec.  Largest  flocks  inland  with  24  Welney;  75  Cantley  BF. 

Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus 

Vagrant  from  Northern  Europe. 

Two  autumn  records.  An  elusive  and  flighty  bird  at  Sheringham  Oct  2nd  (SCV)  and  one 
flew  in  off  the  sea  at  Brancaster  Nov  6th,  but  although  it  landed  on  the  golf  course,  it  was 
soon  disturbed  by  golfers  and  flew  off  west  (VE).  A high  proportion  of  Red-throated  Pipit 
reports  concern  birds  seen  only  in  overhead  Bight  and  identified  by  the  diagnostic  call. 
Observers  are  often  reluctant  to  submit  these  as  they  believe  such  records  are  likely  to  be 
rejected  by  BBRC.  As  a result  we  are  undoubtedly  losing  some  good  data. 

Rock  Pipit  Anthus petrosus 

Winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant.  Scandinavian  race  littoralis  regular  in  spring. 
Winters  chiefly  in  tidal  creeks  in  saltmarshes  and  harbours  from  the  Wash  round  to  Cley  and 
at  Breydon.  Probably  under-counted  in  these  difficult-to-work  habitats. 

In  Jan  a total  of  192  birds  reported  from  11  localities  including  high  counts  of  60 
Snettisham  and  57  Thornham  saltmarsh.  Feb  totals  much  lower  with  44  birds  at  8 localities. 

Spring  passage  almost  non-existent.  Birds  of  the  Scandinavian  race  littoralis  at  Titchwell 
March  3rd  and  Holme  (2)  on  20th. 

A very  early  autumn  bird  at  Blakeney  Point  Aug  1st;  next  arrivals  Sept  17th  at  Bacton 
and  Winterton.  Then  daily  from  19th.  Coastal  migration  continued  throughout  Oct  and  Nov 
with  the  highest  counts  45  west  Holme  Oct  10th;  30  west  Holme  and  35  west  Sheringham 
on  24th;  30  west  Holme  Nov  21st  (all  were  all-day  counts).  In  addition  to  overhead 
migrants,  good  numbers  of  birds  present  along  the  west  and  north  coasts  this  autumn.  In  Oct 
a total  of  44  at  6 localities  then  a marked  increase  in  Nov  to  193  birds  at  9 localities 
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luding  50  Wells  saltmarsh  on  5th.  Only  about  half  this  total  remained  into  Dec  when  89 
Is  at  10  localities;  highest  counts  27  Wells  saltmarsh  and  20  Breydon. 

Inland  records  from  Cantley  BF  Sept  29th;  Colney  GP  Oct  2nd;  Cantley  BF  9th;  Welney 
h and  21st  and  King’s  Lynn  BF  (2)  Nov  2nd. 

With  virtually  no  ringing  evidence  to  suggest  that  British  Rock  Pipits  make  regular  long 
tance  movements,  it  would  seem  logical  to  suggest  that  the  majority  of  our  passage  and 
iter  birds  are  Scandinavian. 

inter  Pipit  Anthus  spinoletta 

cal  winter  visitor. 

Ian  a total  of  only  20  birds  at  5 sites  with  the  highest  count  at  Burnham  Norton  where  10 
22nd.  Numbers  increased  to  37  at  5 sites  in  Feb,  mainly  due  to  an  influx  at  Cley  where 
on  7th.  A further  marked  increase  in  March  to  90  birds  at  8 sites  with  high  counts  of  33 
•y  on  23rd  and  23  How  Hill  on  15th.  Most  birds  departed  during  the  second  week  of 
ril,  but  odd  singles  recorded  throughout  the  month  until  the  last  at  Cranwich  GP  on  24th. 
An  early  returning  bird  at  Cley  on  Sept  26th.  In  Oct,  15  birds  at  4 sites  but  becoming 
>re  widespread  during  Nov  with  a total  of  36  at  13  sites  including  up  to  7 at  Catfield  Fen 
1 Cantley  BF.  Numbers  in  Dec  unexceptional:  a total  of  29  at  7 sites.  Largest  gathering  10 
(.Cantley  BF. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  a remarkable  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Water  Pipits 
ntering  in  Norfolk.  Wissington  BF.  Burnham  Norton,  Cley  and  Cantley  BF  all  now  hold 
od  numbers  regularly  each  winter  and  birds  are  recorded  somewhat  erratically  at  an 
reasing  variety  of  other  sites.  The  BTO  Winter  Atlas  estimate  of  a British  winter 
pulation  of  100  or  so  birds  would  seem  to  be  in  need  of  revision.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
'S  upward  trend  will  continue  in  the  long  term. 


(Mow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 

■creasing  migratory  breeder  and  common  passage  migrant. 

e usual  few  early  records  in  March,  the  first  at  Cley  (2)  and  Blakeney  Freshes  (2)  on  27th 
lowed  by  Hickling  30th  and  Waxham  31st.  Very  few  April  records  until  mass  arrival  on 
st.  Spring  passage  continued  until  mid-May  with  an  obvious  peak  April  24th  when  170 
ettisham;  50  west  Holme;  100  Burnham  Overy;  70  Cley;  58  east  Paston  and  200 
axham.  Other  good  counts:  70  Happisburgh  26th  and  120  west  at  Holme  on  29th. 

The  only  breeding  records  received  concerned  27  pairs  Welney:  8 pairs  Holkham  NNR 
:rious  decline  from  relatively  stable  population  of  c.20  prs  in  recent  years);  1-2  pairs 
ng's  Lynn  BF;  1 pair  Aylsham  and  1 pair  Fleggburgh  Common.  A negative  report  from 
axton  Marshes  where  this  was  formerly  a regular  breeder.  The  Yellow  Wagtail  is  a 
ndidate  Red  Data  species  that  would  seem  to  be  rapidly  declining  in  Norfolk;  it  is 
fortunate  that  lack  of  data  precludes  meaningful  comment. 

Largest  autumn  gatherings:  90  Welney  Aug  9th:  67  Ludham  Sept  13th.  Overhead  coastal 
ovements  heavier  than  usual,  especially  in  late  Aug  when  40  west.  30  east,  at  Holme  on 
th  (all-day  count).  Oct  singles  at  Cley  2nd;  Snettisham  9th:  Holme  11th;  Waxham  Sands 
th.  In  Nov  one  flew  east  at  Holme  on  6th  and  a male  at  Ludham  on  14th. 

Blue-headed  Wagtail  M.f.flava:  A good  spring  passage  from  April  1st  (Sheringham)  to 
ay  14th  (Breydon):  a total  of  40-50  birds  reported  at  a variety  of  mainly  coastal  sites, 
ost  records  involved  1-3  birds,  but  9 Waxham  Sands  and  8 West  Somerton-Waxham  both 
pril  23rd.  A solitary  autumn  record  of  a male  still  in  breeding  plumage  at  Salthouse  Sept  17th. 
Grey-headed  YVagtail  M.fthunbergi:  A total  of  12  males:  Brancaster  April  22nd-24th: 
appisburgh  April  28th-May  8th  joined  by  a second  bird  on  2nd  and  3 there  on  8th: 
unstanton  May  7th  and  1 0th:  Holkham  8th  and  13th;  Snettisham  15th;  Blakeney  Point 
ith  and  21st;  Cley  18th.  Most  curious  was  a male  showing  characteristics  of  this  race 
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involved  in  a breeding  attempt  at  Claxton  Manor. 


Ashv-headed  Wagtail  M.fcinereocapilla:  Birds  showing  good  characteristics  of  this! 
race  at  Cley  April  24th  (MIE  AMS  et  al)  and  Blakeney  Point  May  21st  (MIE). 

Spanish  Wagtail  M.f.iberiae:  A male  showing  good  characteristics  of  this  race  at| 
Happisburgh  May  8th  (MIE). 

Syke’s  Wagtail  M.fbeema : Males  showing  good  characteristics  of  this  race  at  Welney 
April  1 9th— 26th  (JBK)  and  May  2nd-6th  (JBK).  t 


(»rey  Wagtail  Motacilla  cinerea  \l 

Local  breeder,  fairly  common  passage  migrant,  less  common  in  winter. 


In  first-winter  period  a small  wintering  population  of  15-20  birds  present  in  the  county. 
Records  came  from  a variety  of  scattered  localities  but  sewage  works  and  urban  waterways 
particularly  favoured.  Once  again,  birds  regular  at  several  sites  in  Norwich. 

Coastal  spring  passage  evident  from  March  3rd  to  April  24th  but  as  is  often  the  case 
numbers  small  involving  a total  of  only  15  individuals. 

In  the  breeding  season  single  territorial  pairs  present  at  an  encouraging  total  of  1 8 sites. 
Breeding  confirmed  at  15  of  these  and  was  likely  to  have  been  attempted  at  the  others.  All 
sites  are  listed:  Bintree  Mill,  Buckenham  Tofts  Mill,  Burnham  Overy  Mill,  Buxton  Mill. 
Colney  GP-Bawburgh  End,  Corpusty,  Glandford,  Guist,  Horstead  Mill,  Ickburgh. 
Letheringsett.  Lyng,  Marlingford  Mill,  Narborough,  Norwich  City  Centre,  Saxthorpe  Mill,’ 
Thetford  and  West  Acre  Mill. 

Autumn  coastal  movement  began  July  2nd  (Holme),  but  was  fairly  desultory  until  Sept 
when  almost  daily  records  began  and  continued  throughout  Oct.  A few  still  on  the  move  in 
Nov  until  26th  (Titchwell).  A total  of  c.120  birds  involved  and  the  highest  single-day  count 
was  7 west  at  Holme  Oct  10th.  Some  15-20  inland  migrants  also  recorded,  especially 
during  Oct,  including  more  than  usual  in  Broadland. 

The  year  ended  much  as  it  began  with  a scattered  wintering  population  of  c.20  birds.  The 
true  total  is  undoubtedly  higher  and  visits  to  more  sewage  treatment  works  would  certainly 
produce  more  birds. 
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Motacilla  alba 


Pied  Wagtail 

Common  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

Two  large  communal  roosts  located  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  c.250  birds  at  Rhone 
Poulenc  (Norwich)  Jan-March,  still  200  there  April  7th  but  the  roost  was  deserted  shortly 
after  this;  180-210  birds  roosted  at  Q.E.  Hospital  in  King’s  Lynn  during  Jan.  Few  daytime 
gatherings  were  reported  at  this  time,  75  Downham  Mkt.  SW  Feb  5th  and  40  Cranwich  GP 
March  20th  were  the  largest. 

Spring  coastal  movements  started  early  on  Feb  27th  and  continued  throughout  March, 
but  passage  was  less  strong  than  last  year's.  Peak  numbers  recorded  March  27th  when  35 
west  Holme  and  44  east  Mundesley. 

The  largest  post-breeding  gatherings  involved  two  flocks,  each  of  100  birds,  in  Holkham 
Park  during  July  and  Aug  and  a roost  of  137  Whitlingham  marshes  Aug  28th.  The  second- 
winter  period  saw  roosts  of  100  at  Horsey  Mere  Oct  22nd  and  490  Attleborough  400 
Bacton  Gas  Terminal,  47  Tesco  in  Thetford  all  in  Nov.  The  largest  daytime  flocks  were  45 
King  s Lynn  BE  Oct  25th  and  50  Holkham  Park  in  Dec.  A Ieucistic  bird  was  seen  at  Insham 
on  Oct  22nd. 

White  Wagtail  M.a.alba:  Spring  passage  from  March  10th  (Brancaster)  to  May  18th 
(Snettisham  and  Holkham).  Numbers  generally  unexceptional;  many  reports  of  1-3  birds  at 
a wide  variety  of  coastal  sites  and  at  a few  inland  locations.  More  impressive  concentrations 
of  30  Winterton  March  24th  and  12  Cley  April  22nd. 

The  only  autumn  records  were  15  Blakeney  Point  Aug  22nd  and  1 at  Yarmouth  Oct  26th. 
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iptive  late  autumn  and  winter  visitor. 


Bombycilla  garrulus 


' poorest  year  since  the  single  record  of  1983.  None  recorded  in  the  first-winter  period 
only  3 in  the  second.  Single  birds  at  Holme  Oct  26th,  Cley  Nov  9th  and  an  obliging, 
1-watched  bird,  at  Titchwell  Nov  30th-Dec  2nd. 


ipper  Cinclus  cinclus 

> tost  annual  winter  visitor  in  very  small  numbers. 

:i  2 wintering  birds  from  1993  remained  well  into  the  new  year.  The  Heacham  bird 
sent  until  at  least  Feb  19th  and  the  more  elusive  individual  on  the  Babingley  River  until 
) 4th.  A third  bird  on  the  Glaven  at  Little  Thornage  Jan  21st  and  although  often  hard  to 
J,  it  remained  in  the  area  until  it  was  last  seen  at  Letheringsett  March  5th. 


ceil  Troglodytes  troglodytes 

y common  resident  and  a passage  migrant  in  small  numbers. 

eeding  information  was  received  from  2 sites:  At  Welney  a total  of  20  singing  males 
iresented  a significant  increase  from  13  in  1993  and  a Common  Bird  Census  at  Belmore 
mtation  (Thorpe  St.  Andrew)  produced  a figure  of  29  territories  in  8 ha.  of  mixed 
odland.  Population  levels  at  the  latter  site  have  varied  from  22-39  territories  since  1989. 
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mnnock  Prunella  modularis 

mmon  resident  and  passage  migrant , especially  in  autumn. 

with  other  common  species,  monitoring  county  population  trends  is  difficult  without  a 
>ader  base  of  Common  Bird  Census  data.  Hopefully  the  new  BTO  Breeding  Bird  Survey 
II  provide  information  that  can  be  utilised  at  county  level.  Breeding  data  was  received 
m Belmore  Plantation  where  7 territories  in  8 ha.  of  mixed  woodland. 

Autumn  migration  was  modest,  peak  counts  came  from  Holme  where  35  Sept  21st  and 
i to  20  Oct  1 0th— 24th.  Also  notable  were  12  birds  moving  east  at  Mundesley  Oct  15th. 


bbin  Erithacus  rubecula 

< mmon  resident  and  passage  migrant , especially  in  autumn. 

very  light  spring  migration  with  just  a handful  of  coastal  records  in  March  and  April; 
ihest  count  20  at  Holme  March  12th. 

Breeding  census  results  from  Welney  where  there  were  5 territories  (4  in  1993)  and 
dmore  Plantation  where  there  were  20  territories  in  8 ha.  of  mixed  woodland.  Autumn 
ssage  from  late  Sept  to  early  Nov.  but  once  again  no  major  falls  recorded.  This  species  is 
coming  less  numerous  as  an  autumn  migrant. 

The  only  high  counts  were  100  at  Snettisham  Coastal  Park  Oct  20th  and  65  Holme  Nov  7th. 


Inrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia 

igrant  from  Europe/central  Siberia. 

| '92  addition:  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  Sept  18th  (VE  MESR).  This  bird  just  beats  the 
ilthouse  individual  to  become  the  first  autumn  county  record  and  brings  the  Norfolk  total 
six. 


l ightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos 

)cal  migratory  breeder  and  very  scarce  passage  migrant. 

le  first  arrivals  April  23rd  were  not  only  a good  ten  days  later  than  normal  but  were  also 
lusual  in  that  they  comprised  no  less  than  4 coastal  migrants  (Holme,  Wells.  Weybourne. 
orsey)  and  only  2 singing  males  at  breeding  sites  (Bamham  Cross  Common.  Salthouse 
I eath).  However,  a widespread  arrival  at  breeding  sites  noted  next  day.  Further  coastal 
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1st,  5th;  Titchwell  April  27th-30th  and  Caiste 


migrants  at  Holme  on  25th,  27th,  30th,  May 
29th. 

Territorial  singing  males  in  the  breeding  season  as  follows:  Alderford  Common  4 
Bamham  Cross  Common  8,  Belmore  Plantation.  Boughton  Fen  2,  Buxton  Heath,  Fairsteai 
Wood,  Hempton  2,  Hilgay,  Ken  Hill  Wood,  Kettlestone  Common  2,  Leziate  2,  Lopham  Fen 
Methwold  Common  3,  Narborough  Railway  Line,  Pentney  GP,  Pretty  Comer  (Sheringham) 
Quidenham,  Rockland  Broad  2,  Roydon  Common  4,  Salthouse  Heath  8-10,  Santoi 
Downham,  Stanford  Battle  Area  17,  Stonepit  Heath  (Kelling),  Sutton  Staithe  2,  Swantor 
Novers  3,  Swanton  Hall,  Upgate  Common,  Wayland  Wood,  West  Acre,  Wissington 
ymondham.  The  resultant  county  total  of  c.80  territories  in  1994  is  disappointingly  low 
The  last  full  survey,  in  1980,  produced  a figure  of  345  singing  males  in  Norfolk.  Hopefulh 
the  enormous  discrepancy  is  largely  due  to  under-recording. 

The  only  autumn  migrant  was  a bird  on  Blakeney  Point  Sept  lst-2nd. 


Luscinia  svecica 


Bluethroat 

Scarce  passage  migrant,  now  more  frequent  in  spring. 

An  early  bird  at  Sheringham  April  20th  was  likely  to  have  been  of  the  White-spotted  race 
(i cyanecula ),  but  as  it  was  a female  racial  identity  could  not  be  established. 

For  the  second  year  in  succession  a good  scattering  of  spring  migrants  of  the  Red- 
spotted  race  (svecica)  recorded  in  May.  most  arriving  20th-21st.  In  all.  a minimum  of  13 
individuals  involved.  All  records  given:  Cley  on  17th;  Holme  on  18th;  Stiffkey  19th-20th- 
colt  Head,  Blakeney  Point  3 and  Cley  all  on  20th;  Brancaster,  Scolt  Head.  Blakeney  Point 
4 and  Cley  3 on  21st;  Scolt  Head,  Blakeney  Point  4 and  Cley  on  22nd;  Overy  Dunes  and 
Blakeney  Point  on  24th;  Blakeney  Point  on  26th. 

Autumn  produced  3 Sept  records:  Blakeney  Point  on  2nd,  Overy  Dunes  on  19th  and 
Winterton  on  25th. 


ah 


Tarsiger  cyanurus 


Red-flanked  Bluetail 

Vagrant  from  northern  Russia/Siberia. 

A charismatic  species  that  observers  regularly  working  coastal  sites  in  Norfolk  dream  of 
indmg.  This  year  the  dream  came  true  in  Yarmouth  cemetery  where  a female,  or  first 
winter  male  found  Oct  18th  constituted  a long  awaited  first  for  Norfolk  (PRA  et  al). 
Luck!  y the  bird  remained  until  20th,  usually  providing  good  views  for  all-comers  The 
Norfolk  record  was  preceeded  by  one  in  Dorset  in  1993  and  closely  followed  by  another  in 
Suffolk  in  Oct  1994.  Future  events  are  awaited  with  interest.  See  page  368. 


Black  Redstart  D,  , 

. . , , rnoemcurus  ochruros 

Rare  migratory  breeder,  regular  passage  migrant  and  occasional  in  winter. 

No  over-wintering  birds  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  First  record  was  a migrant  at 
Heacham  March  8th,  the  precursor  to  a strong  spring  migration  that  lasted  until  June  5th 
(Holme)  with  a peak  late  March/early  April  and  involving  c.l  18  individuals  in  total.  Most 
records  were  coastal  and  involved  1-3  birds,  but  higher  counts  included  5 Winterton  March 
Uth  5 Sheringham  on  25th  and  6 Winterton  April  2nd.  Inland  sightings  at  Hickling  village 
March  22nd;  Lessingham  26th;  Cawston  (2)  27th;  Frettenham  27th-28th  with  2 on  29th- 
Metton  and  Little  Dunham  on  29th;  Frettenham  April  5th-6th;  Whitlingham  GP  7th’ 
Choseley  8th;  Hempstead  1 1th- 14th. 

During  the  breeding  season  2 singing  males  al  King's  Lynn  Docks,  bin  breeding  not 
proven;  2 ! singing  males  in  Yarmouth  but  breeding  not  proven  and  a singing  male  in 
Norwich  but  again  no  proof  of  breeding.  b b 

More  late  summer/early  autumn  records  than  usual  with  10  coastal  migrants  between 
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/ 23rd  (Cley)  and  Sept  2nd  (Kelling).  Regular  autumn  migration  began  Sept  21st 
ornharn  Point)  and  continued  until  Nov  6th  (Sheringham)  with  marked  peaks  Oct 
1-2 3rd  and  Nov  3rd.  Approximately  90  individuals  recorded,  mostly  in  ones  and  twos  at 
stal  sites  but  high  counts  of  5 Blakeney  Point  Oct  14th— 15th;  4 Yarmouth  cemetery  20th 
117  Blakeney  Point  Nov  3rd.  Inland  birds  at  Flitcham  in  early  Sept;  Longlands  (Holkham 
k)  2 Sept  8th  with  one  remaining  to  18th  and  Welney  Oct  11th. 

NNo  Dec  records. 


Black  Redstart  (J.  Wright) 


ddstart  Phoenicurus  phoerticurus 

cal  migratory  breeder  (most  in  Brecklattd),  common  passage  migrant. 
e first  singles  of  the  spring  at  Horsey  and  Waxham  April  16th.  Many  coastal  records 
lowed  from  20th  until  May  27th  (Holme  and  Holkham)  with  obvious  influxes  on  April 
; "d-24th  and  May  1 4th—  1 5th.  A total  of  90-100  birds  reported  including  good  counts  of  7 
>lme  April  23rd;  6 Blakeney  Point  May  15th  and  21st;  4 Holme  May  14th.  Inland  singles 
iCorpusty  April  29th  and  Rockland  St.  Mary  May  28th. 

Impressive  breeding  numbers  in  Breckland  where  49  singing  males  located  in  Stanford 
ttle  Area  stronghold  and  single  pairs  at  East  Wretham  Heath  and  Brettenham  Heath.  Only 
ler  breeding  report  concerned  1-2  territories  in  Sheringham  Park. 

Autumn  migration  from  Aug  14th  (Holme)  until  Oct  24th  (when  a bird  at  Sheringham 
netery  showed  characters  of  the  race  samamisicus ) with  obvious  falls  of  continental  birds 
pt  15th  and  21st  when  the  highest  counts  were  recorded.  On  Sept  15th  - 35  Holme;  60 
>lkham  NNR  (B.  Norton-Wells  E.  Hills);  60  Blakeney  Point;  30  Sheringham.  On  21st  - 
Hunstanton  GC;  27  Holme;  30  Holkham  NNR  (B.  Norton-Wells  E.  Hills);  30  Blakeney 
int;  20  Sheringham.  Only  a few  inland  records:  East  Harling  (3)  Sept  26th  and  Norwich 
18th. 


1 hhinchat  Saxicola  rubetra 

i ire  migratory  breeder  and  common  passage  migrant. 

-st  to  arrive  3 at  Cley  April  22nd  followed  by  a widespread  coastal  arrival  on  23rd.  Spring 
i gration  continued  until  May  29th  (Sheringham)  with  pronounced  small  influxes  May 
j-4th  and  15th- 16th.  Overall  numbers  were  about  average,  a total  of  c.140  recorded  with 
poorts  of  1-5  at  many  coastal  sites.  Highest  count  only  6 at  Blakeney  Point  May  15th. 
and  records  from  Welney  April  28th  and  29th:  Thetford  Nunnery  May  1st;  Holkham  Park 
j;  Sparham  8th. 

There  were  no  reports  of  confirmed  breeding  this  year.  A singing  male  present 
oughout  May  at  Kelling  Water  Meadows;  singles  in  Stanford  Battle  Area  May  31st  and 
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June  3rd;  a female  at  Croxton  Heath  June  6th  and  a bird  at  Snettisham  on  26th.  Althoug 
the  only  July  record  was  of  a juv.  at  Kelling  Water  Meadows  the  evidence  is  not  sufficier  f' 
to  draw  the  desired  conclusion. 

Snettisham  produced  the  first  autumn  bird  Aug  10th  followed  by  many  reports  from  - • 
wide  variety  of  coastal  localities  until  the  last  singles  at  Mundesley  Nov  3rd  and  Horsey  o P 
4th.  Moderate  falls  of  migrants  occurred  Aug  23rd-26th,  Sept  lst-3rd,  15th- 1 6th  and  21si  r 
Largest  concentrati°ns:  26  Sheringham  and  35  Mundesley  Sept  3rd;  15  Blakeney  Point  an  i* 
-0  Sheringham  on  15th;  25  Holme  and  20  Winterton  on  21st.  Inland  records  from  Thetfor 
Nunnery  Lakes,  Barnham  Cross  Common,  Winfarthing,  Welney  and  Colney  GP.  A 
autumn  total  of  around  500  birds  recorded  in  the  county. 

An  exceptional  record  of  a bird  at  Fakenham  Dec  16th  (GFH  NL). 


Holi 


enn£ 
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Stonechat  c , , 

„ . Saxicola  torquati 

Very  small  east  coast  breeding  population;  regular  passage  migrant , local  in  winter. 

A small  winter  population  of  some  30  present  at  the  start  of  the  year.  Reports  from  scatters  srdi 

ocahties,  but  most  were  coastal  or  in  Broadland,  the  majority  referred  to  1-2  birds  but  un  t(  Jet 

6 were  at  Holme  and  3 at  Cley  in  Jan. 

An  exceptional  spring  migration  began  with  a sudden  influx  along  the  north  coast  Fel 
,V?ta'  0l  75  recorded  between  Holme  and  Sheringham  on  that  date  including  count) 
o Holme,  12  Wells  North  Point,  23  Cley  and  9 Sheringham.  With  more  complete 
coverage  the  total  would  undoubtedly  have  exceeded  100.  Arrivals  continued  over  the  nex 
few  weeks  until  the  last  pronounced  influx  March  19th-20th,  after  which  there  were  onlv 
odd  lecords  of  1-2  birds  until  April  6th  when  migration  effectively  ceased  (only  a further  8 
scattered  coast ai  singles  until  June  1st).  Further  high  counts  during  this  period  included  12 
Stitfkey  March  6th;  14  Holme,  8 Titchwell/Brancaster,  9 Burnham  Norton,  8 Burnham 
Overy  and  7 Cley/Salthouse  all  on  7th;  16  Holme  and  7 Burnham  Overy  on  20th  This 
movement  seems  to  have  been  centred  on  the  north  coast  with  virtually  no  records  from  east 
or  west  coast  sites  and  overall  a minimum  of  150-200  birds  were  involved,  far  in  excess  of 
any  published  spring  figures  for  previous  years.  The  few  inland  records  for  this  period  seem  , 
argely  to  relate  to  overwintering  birds.  Further  discussion  of  this  event  may  be  found  in 

The  east  coast  breeding  population  numbered  6 pairs;  a pair  was  also  present  in  the 
Stanford  Battle  Area  during  the  summer  but  breeding  was  not  proven  and  an  intriguing 
record  of  2 birds  at  Marsham  Heath  June  26th. 

A reasonably  good  autumn  passage  began  Sept  13th  (Sheringham)  and  continued 
steadily  with  no  obvious  peaks,  until  early  Nov.  As  usual  most  records  were  coastal  and 
involved  1-3  birds,  but  counts  of  4 Overy  Dunes  Oct  17th;  5 Waxham  Sands  23rd‘  4 

rP°m^rdf1  5 °VCry  DunCS  °n  ?th-  In,and  birds  at  Pentney  GP  Oct  9th;  Colney 
GP  (2)  15th,  Thetford  Nunnery  Lakes  18th;  Wissington  BF  Nov  5th.  In  all,  a total  of  c 80 
autumn  migrants. 

The  Dec  picture  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Jan  with  a wintering  population  of  around  30 
birds  at  the  usual  coastal  and  Broadland  sites  plus  other  inland  singles  at  Welney  on  5th  and 
Cranwich  GP  on  18th. 

Siberian  Stonechat  c , , 

T,  o.t.maura/stejnegeri: 

hree  autumn  records:  a well-watched  male  at  Cromer  Sept  4th— 5th  (GPH  MPL  et  alY 

°Ct  24tH  (MPS)  and  Burnham  °very  gazing  marshes  Nov  4th-7th  (RIH 
MESR).  The  Cromer  visitor  led  to  the  discovery  of  a Booted  Warbler  and  a Wryneck  in  the 
same  beet  field. 

Following  a BBRC  review  of  recent  spring  occurrences,  the  identification  of  all  3 
May/June  individuals  published  in  1992  NBR  have  been  upheld. 
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Oenanthe  oenanthe 


leatear 

reasingly  rare  migratory  breeder  and  common  passage  migrant. 
early  arrival  with  the  first  bird  at  Cley  March  6th;  only  a few  others  followed  in  the  next 
days  but  widespread  from  17th  onwards.  Highest  March  counts:  21  Holme  29th;  25 
ikkeney  Point  30th;  20  Heacham/Hunstanton  and  32  Beeston  Regis  on  31st.  The  first 
ind  record  was  from  Stanford  Battle  Area  on  1 1th.  Spring  migration  continued  through 
ril  and  May  with  obvious  influxes  April  2nd-6th  and  2 1 st— 23rd  with  maximum  counts  of 
Holme  and  23  Warharn  Greens  April  2nd;  29  Holkham  NNR  on  6th;  30  Blakeney  Point 
,y  15th.  Inland  records  from  10  sites  including  6 at  Sculthorpe  Airfield  April  3rd.  June 
.gles  Holme  on  1st  and  Snettisham  12th,  26th  and  30th.  Breeding  data  rather  inadequate: 
nales  in  Stanford  Battle  Area,  but  no  indication  if  these  were  territorial  birds  or  if 
eding  was  attempted. 

Autumn  records  commenced  with  a juvenile  at  Titchwell  July  19th.  similar  coastal 
ords  occur  most  years  and  probably  bear  no  relation  to  local  breeding.  A rather  thin 
:gration  continued  through  Aug,  but  numbers  improved  during  Sept  when  there  were 
(derate  falls  on  1 st— 3rd,  15th  and  21st.  Highest  counts:  40  Blakeney  Point  Sept  1st;  60 
csringham  on  2nd;  40  Holme,  40  Blakeney  Point  and  40  Sheringham  all  on  15th;  45 
f ngham,  44  Beeston/East  Runton  and  50  Winterton  on  21st;  80  Blakeney  Point  on  22nd 
J 40  Holkham  NNR  (B.  Norton- Wells  E.  Hills)  on  24th.  Inland  singles  at  Welney,  King's 
nn  BE,  Wendling  and  Cantley  BF.  Only  very  small  numbers  during  Oct  and  latest  reports 
Holme  Nov  lst-2nd  and  Salthouse  on  5th. 


Oenanthe  deserti 


ea  Insert  Wheatear 

grant  from  North  Africa. 

>rfolk’s  fifth  Desert  Wheatear  was  a superb  male  at  Weybourne  Nov  5th  (PCF  el  al)  and 
ocated  at  Salthouse  and  Cley  on  6th.  Following  on  from  two  in  1993.  this  creates  an 
ceptional  run  of  records.  Will  autumn  1995  bring  any  more? 

bberian  Thrush  Zoothera  sibirica 

.grant  from  Siberia. 

ing  with  the  Red-flanked  Bluetail  for  bird  of  the  year  accolade,  the  dashing  first-winter 
tie  at  Gun  Hill  on  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  Sept  18th  was  certainly  a breathtaking  sight  for 
who  managed  to  get  there  before  dark  (TC  IM  AN  et  al).  This  is  an  almost  mythical 
earn  bird  and  there  have  been  only  4 previous  British  records,  including  one  seen  briefly 
the  finder  only  Christmas  Day  1977  at  Yarmouth. 


img  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus 

tssage  migrant  in  fluctuating  numbers.  Exceptional  in  winter. 

ost  early  arrivals  at  Holme,  where  2 on  March  27th,  one  the  next  day  and  2 again 
»th— 30th,  but  2 inland  at  Mundford  on  28th.  Spring  passage  continued  with  almost  daily 
cords  until  May  28th  (Holkham  NNR),  involving  a total  of  c.190  birds.  Main  influxes 
3ril  2 1 st— 23rd  and  27th— 29th.  Highest  counts  8 Overy  Dunes  April  21st;  6 Waxham  and  7 
alkham  Park  on  23rd;  8 Holkham  NNR  on  27th.  As  usual,  most  records  were  coastal,  but 
land  birds  noted  at  Bale  (5  on  April  24th).  Burston.  Corpusty.  Docking,  Edgefield, 
empton.  Hickling.  Massingham  Heath.  Postwick.  Potter  Heigham  and  Stanford  Battle 
rea. 

Autumn  passage  from  Sept  1st  (Blakeney  Point)  involving  a total  of  some  80 
dividuals.  No  obvious  influxes,  but  peak  numbers  recorded  in  Oct  and  there  were 
nsiderably  more  Nov  records  than  usual  with  regular  reports  up  to  18th  (Holme).  Highest 
>unts:  5 Holkham  NNR  Oct  1st  and  5 Cley  Nov  4th.  Inland:  Choseley.  Martham.  Sprowston. 
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Turdus  merula 


Swanton  Morley,  Welney  and  Wighton. 

An  exceptionally  late  individual  at  Burnham  Norton  Dec  2nd. 

Blackbird 

Common  resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Very  few  observations  submitted  for  the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  but  a female  nest 
building  at  Attleborough  Feb  26th  was  certainly  getting  an  early  start. 

Breeding  season  census  data  received  from  Welney  where  14  singing  males  was 
considerable  drop  from  21  last  year  and  from  Belmore  Plantation  (Thorpe)  where  2 
territories  located  in  8 ha.  of  mixed  woodland. 

Autumn  influxes  noted  on  several  dates  from  Oct  17th  onwards.  Modest  arrival 
Oct  18th  when  180  Holme,  170  Sheringham  and  Nov  2nd  when  300  Holme,  250  Ove* 
Dunes.  A much  larger  one  Nov  3rd  when  thousands  in  off  the  sea  all  day  at  Hunstanton  an. 
Holme;  400  present  at  Wells  Dell;  1500  at  Sheringham  and  800  in  off  the  sea  at  Mundesley- 
Thousands  more  arrived  the  next  day  when  movement  was  also  evident  inland  with  several 
hundred  birds  heading  west  over  Norwich  in  the  evening.  Smaller  arrivals  noted  over  the 
next  few  days  with  750  Holme  on  the  7th  being  the  highest  count. 


Black-throated  Thrush 
Vagrant  from  central  Asia. 

1993  correction:  Initials  for  the  bird  at  Sheringham  Oct  31st  should  read  (DHS). 


Turdus  ruficollis 


Turdus  pilaris 


Fieldfare 

Common  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Very  occasional  in  summer. 

Flocks  during  first-winter  period  widespread,  but  generally  small  with  only  a few  three 
figure  counts,  the  largest  320  Stradsett  Park  in  Jan;  650  Holme  in  Feb  and  4500  (in  four 
flocks)  Kenninghall/North  Lopham,  600  Gallow’s  Hill  (Thetford),  400  Honingham  all  in 
March. 

Widespread  reports  in  April  up  to  23rd  then  a rapid  departure,  largest  count  400  Holme 
Hale  (up  to  19th).  Very  few  lingered  into  May  when  singles  at  Felbrigg  and  Swanton  Hill 
on  2nd;  2 at  Burnham  Norton  on  4th  and  1 at  Horsey  on  16th. 

During  June  and  July  singles  in  Breckland  at  Stanford  Battle  Area,  Grimes  Graves  and 
Weeting  Heath,  usually  in  association  with  post-breeding  flocks  of  Mistle  Thrushes. 

First  Autumn  arrivals  Sept  1st  when  2 Holme,  1 Blakeney  Point  and  2 Sheringham,  a 
steady  trickle  of  birds  followed  but  not  really  widespread  until  after  Oct  18th.  Main  influxes 
Oct  1 7th- 19th  and  23rd-24th,  counts  at  this  time  included  2500  Ludham  16th-  1500-2000 
moving  through  Flitcham  on  18th;  1000  Hickling  21st  and  2000  Warham  Greens 
23rd-24th.  A further  arrival  Nov  2nd-3rd  was  mainly  coastal  and  produced  counts  of  2000 
south  Snettisham,  6012  south  Hunstanton  and  1200  west  Holme  on  2nd;  952  south 
Hunstanton,  3500  Sheringham  and  1200  in  off  the  sea  at  Mundesley  on  3rd. 

At  end  of  the  year  largest  Dec  flocks  800  Ranworth  Broad;  250  Felbrigg;  200 
Kenninghall  and  a roost  of  240  at  Horning  Marsh  Farm. 

A leucistic  bird  at  Waxham  Oct  22nd. 


Turdus  philomelos 


Song  Thrush 

Common  resident  and  passage  migrant.  Recently  decreasing. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Song  Thrushes  were  more  abundant  than  Blackbirds,  but 
recent  data  from  the  BTO  clearly  shows  that  this  is  far  from  the  case  today  and  the  extent  of 
the  decline  in  Song  Thrush  breeding  numbers  (54%  between  1969  and  1994)  is  a cause  for 
serious  concern.  Regrettably,  the  very  scant  breeding  data  received  makes  it  impossible  to 
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I p left:  Barred  Warbler,  Salthouse,  August  (D.  Nye );  right:  Booted  Warbler.  Cromer.  September 
C.  Wilson).  Bottom  left:  Rustic  Bunting,  Salthouse,  May;  right:  Shorelark.  Waxham.  October  (both 


i 


Chittenden). 


Top  left:  Greenish  Warbler,  Wells,  September  (. R.C . Wilson );  right:  Aquatic  Warbler,  Cley,  October 
(R.  Chittenden).  Bottom:  Mercurial  Pallas’s  Warblers;  left:  Winterton,  October  (J.  BhaleraoY  right: 
Colby,  November  (A'.  Elsbv). 


uss  population  trends  at  county  level.  Census  totals  of  4 singing  males  at  Welney  (same 
ast  year)  and  3 territories  in  8 ha.  of  mixed  woodland  at  Belmore  Plantation. 

The  species’  status  as  a passage  migrant  is  rather  better  documented.  Very  light  spring 
vements  noted  in  March  and  April  with  maximum  counts  of  12  Holme  April  16th  and  10 
^Yarmouth  cemetery  on  24th.  Numbers  in  autumn  much  greater  with  main  falls  of 
i tinental  migrants  Sept  25th,  Oct  1 7th—  1 8th  and  Nov  2nd-3rd.  Highest  counts  120  Holme 
i 1 8th;  an  exceptional  1200  Sheringham  and  160  Mundesley  Nov  3rd;  150  Holme  Nov  11th. 


diwing  Tardus  iliacus 

| rmmon  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Exceptional  in  summer. 

ring  the  first-winter  period,  three-figure  flocks  were  reported  as  follows:  150  Felbrigg  in 
i ; 150  Blickling,  110  Holkham  Park  and  100  Potter  Heigham  all  in  Feb;  200  Holkham 
rkk,  200  West  Acre,  120  Thetford  Nunnery  Lakes  and  100  Sugar  Fen  in  March. 
tCoastal  movements  again  a prominent  feature  in  March,  especially  on  11th  when  400 
lettisham,  1800  west  Holme  (all-day  count)  and  300  west  (in  1 hr  30  mins)  Titchwell. 
ly  a scattering  of  April  records,  but  still  25  at  Stanford  Battle  Area  on  the  late  date  of 
j i h.  Last  singles  Hickling  May  6th  and  Yarmouth  cemetery  on  16th. 

First  autumn  birds  arrived  Sept  15th  when  records  from  Holme.  Wells,  Blakeney  Point 
.1  Repps.  This  year’s  main  arrivals  took  place  Oct  10th- Nth;  16th- 1 9th  and  Nov 
c i— 3rd.  Highest  counts  1200  in  off  the  sea  (in  1 hr.  at  dawn)  at  Mundesley  and  1200  at 
B.dham  Oct  16th;  1850  east  (all-day  count)  Holme  on  18th;  1000  south  Snettisham  and 
I '59  south  Hunstanton  on  Nov  2nd  and  4000  (all-day  count)  Sheringham  on  3rd.  The  Nov 

11  ivement  was  also  evident  inland  with  many  birds  heard  heading  south-west  over 
I ' irwich  on  the  nights  of  2nd  and  3rd  and  410  south-west  over  Welney  on  3rd. 

J ’No  sizeable  flocks  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year,  largest  was  30  at  Holkham  Park  in  Dec. 


wstle  Thrush  Tardus  viscivorus 

I mmon  resident  and  partial  migrant. 

usual,  the  early  months  of  the  year  produced  few  reports  and  a count  of  20  in  Holkham 
rk  in  Jan  was  the  highest  received. 

Very  widespread  as  a breeding  bird  in  Norfolk  and  reports  of  1-2  pairs  were  received 
>m  a number  of  localities,  it  is  however  considerably  under-recorded  and  more  records  of 
I feeding  concentrations  would  be  welcome.  Breckland  is  a particularly  favoured  area  and 
| i ring  June-Aug  post-breeding  flocks  of  c.30  birds  were  noted  at  Cockley  Cley.  Weeting 
H teath,  Grime’s  Graves,  Stanford  Battle  Area  and  Bamham  Cross  Common.  Elsewhere. 

| ocks  of  40  Fakenham;  33  Honingham  and  40  Rockland  Broad  during  the  same  period. 

Coastal  movements  noted  between  mid  Sept  and  early  Nov.  but  numbers  involved  very 
.tall.  Counts  of  24  west  Sheringham  Oct  16th  and  19  west  Holme  on  12th  and  18th  were 
e?  highest. 

The  year  ended  as  it  began  with  few  reports.  Gatherings  of  25  at  Felbrigg  Nov  29th  and 
I ' i Holkham  Park  in  Dec. 


eetti's  Warbler  Cettia  cetti 

broadland  breeding  population  has  been  established  since  1974. 
r oadland  totals  of  singing  males  recorded  at  the  following  sites:  River  Yare:  Cantley  1 . 
ockland  Broad  4,  Strumpshaw  Fen  9-10.  Surlingham  Broad  3.  Surlingham  Marshes  1-3. 
Hver  Bure:  Ranworth  Broad  2,  Wroxham  Broad  1.  River  Ant:  Barton  Broad  1.  Also  at 
hitlingham  Lane  GP  a singing  male  on  4 dates  April  28th-June  5th  and  a singing  male  at 
tchwell  February  7th-June  13th;  both  considered  unmated. 

Out  of  breeding  season,  singles  at  the  following  additional  sites:  Brundall.  Hardley 
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Flood,  How  Hill  (2),  Hickling  and  Reedham  Water. 

The  county  breeding  total  of  24-27  territorial  males  continues  the  small  but  gradual1*1 
increase  since  1991.  Are  we  seeing  a slow  recovery  after  several  disappointing  years  decline'  liU 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Singing  males 


1994  0" 

0'r 


22 


18 


19 


22 


24-27 


Locustella  lanceolate 


Laneeolated  Warbler 
Vagrant  from  Central  Russia  and  Siberia. 

One  at  Mundesley  Sept  21st  (JRA  PJH  et  al)  represents  the  second  county  record.  It  showu* 
very  well  in  late  afternoon  to  a few  lucky  observers.  However,  like  last  year’s  Sheringham 
bird  it  was  not  present  the  following  morning.  Still  a major  rarity  in  mainland  Britain 


■fc- 


Locustella  naevia 


Grasshopper  Warbler 
Summer  visitor  and  scarce  migrant. 

First  of  the  spring  at  Sidestrand  April  7th.  but  no  further  records  until  April  19th  when  one  j 
at  Homing  Hall.  A more  widespread  influx  commenced  on  21st  when  males  at  several  sites. 

During  the  breeding  season  singing  males  at  Brancaster  1,  Broad  Fen  (Dilham)  1,  Burgh 
Common  5,  Catfield  2,  Cley  2,  Cockshoot  Broad  2,  Dersingham  Reserve  7,  Filby  Broad  1, 
Fleggburgh  Common  3,  Foxley  Wood  1.  Hickling-Heigham  Sounds  7,  Holkham  NNR  4-5, 
Horning  4,  Horsey- Waxham  Sands  3,  How  Hill  3,  Kettlestone  Common  2,  Lopham/Redgrave 
Fen  2,  Lynn  Point  1,  Mallow  Marsh  3,  Martham  Broad  5,  Potter  Heigham  1,  Rockland 
Broad  I , Sculthorpe  Fen  2,  Sheringham  1 , Stanford  Battle  Area  6,  Surlingham  Marsh  2 
Thompson  Common  1,  Titchwell  1,  Upton  Fen  1,  Whitlingham  7,  Winfarthing  f 
Woodbastwick  NNR  2 and  Wroxham  1 . 

The  increase  in  breeding  season  data  is  most  welcome.  In  Autumn  recorded  between  1st 
and  22nd  Sept  at  5 coastal  sites;  also  a late  bird  at  Sheringham  Oct  18th. 


Acrocephalus  paludicola 


Aquatic  Warbler 

Autumn  vagrant  from  Eastern  Europe. 

Two  records:  Burnham  Overy  dunes  Sept  17th  (MESR  et  al)  and  a second,  more  obliging 
individual  at  Cley  Oct  11th  (JGWH  et  al).  The  Cley  bird  showed  well  allowing  many 
people  to  see  this  sought-after  county  rarity.  There  are  only  two  other  county  records  since 
1977,  so  two  in  1994  was  a real  treat!  The  county  total  reaches  35. 


Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus 


Sedge  Warbler 

Summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

A very  early  bird  Martham  Broad  March  21st-22nd,  followed  by  others  on  more  usual 
dates  at  Strumpshaw  Fen  April  5th  and  Hickling  on  12th.  Then  singles  at  only  6 other  sites 
until  April  22nd  when  noted  in  many  breeding  areas.  Counts  of  singing  males  in  Summer 
Kettlestone  Common  8,  Sculthorpe  Fen  10,  Snettisham  RSPB  reserve  5,  South  Lopham  Fen 
9 and  Welney  47  (up  from  34  last  year). 

Few  Autumn  migrants,  with  only  four  noted  during  Sept  including  the  latest  at  Nunnerv 
Lakes,  Thetford  on  25th. 


Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris 

formerly  a vagrant,  but  a marked  increase  in  records  since  1983. 

Four  records  and  typically  all  singing  males  in  late  Spring.  In  May  Winterton  on  27th  (KJB 
RFa  PC)-  June  records  at  Holme  (GFH  NL)  and  Sheringham  (MY-P  et  al)  both  on  1st,  with 
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;her  in  Cley  Village  on  16th  (RGM  ETM  et  al). 

The  current  trend  continues  and  the  county  total  has  now  reached  23  records;  remarkably 
>ave  been  since  1983. 
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t d Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus 

'inter  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

. lirly  ordinary  April  arrival  with  the  first  at  Cley  and  Strumpshaw  on  23rd,  followed  next 
by  2 at  Holme  and  singles  at  King’s  Lynn  BF  and  Welney.  Numbers  remained  low  until 
end  of  April  although  a small  influx  on  26th.  Counts  of  singing  males  included  Kettlestone 
inmon  4,  Pentney  GP  15-20,  Sculthorpe  Fen  2,  South  Lopham  Fen  6,  Thompson  Water  2 
: Welney  44  (47  last  year). 

In  Autumn,  numbers  not  exceptional  except  at  Sheringham  where  the  site's  heaviest 
sage  ever  was  recorded,  including  16  Sept  2nd.  Oct  records  from  several  sites,  the  last  at 
Iney  on  23rd.  Exceptionally  late  was  a bird  trapped  and  ringed  at  Weyboume  Nov  1 1th. 
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ieat  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalis  arundinaceus 

'rant  from  Continental  Europe. 

o records:  A long-staying  and  at  times  obliging  singing  male  at  Cley  from  May 
h-June  27th  (TCD  HPM  et  al)  and  a second  bird  at  Rockland  Broad  May  22nd  (DL). 
tere  have  been  6 county  records  in  the  last  ten  years,  for  what  was  once  a great  rarity.  The 
inty  total  moves  to  12.  The  Cley  visitor’s  stay  of  48  days  was  the  second  longest  ever  by 
s > wanderer. 


1 1 looted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata 

'rant  from  north-west  Russia  and  across  southern  Siberia. 
j '•bird  at  Cromer  September  4th— 5th  (KBS  TW  et  al)  was  well  watched  and  much 
Is  i predated.  Only  the  second  county  record;  the  first  was  at  Titchwell  Sept  1982. 


teerine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina 

'tree  autumn  migrant , rare  in  Spring. 

'0  May  records,  Blakeney  Point  20th— 2 1 st  and  another  in  Wells  Dell  on  28th. 

In  autumn  a total  of  19  records.  Singles  in  Aug  at  Holme  and  Winterton  on  17th. 
.indesley  18th.  Salthouse  22nd-23rd,  Yarmouth  Cemetery  23rd  and  Sheringham  on  3 1st. 
; 'Sept  a good  showing  with  one  Blakeney  Point  1 st — 3rd  and  2 there  on  2nd;  at  Holme  2 on 
d and  one  remaining  to  3rd;  at  Titchwell  one  3rd-5th  and  2 there  on  3rd.  Also  on  3rd 
igles  in  Holkham  Village,  Warham  Greens  and  Salthouse.  Later  in  the  month  singles 
akeney  Point  on  15th,  Walcott  and  Keswick  on  17th  and  Waxham  on  18th.  This  bird  has 
peared  annually  in  spring  since  1987;  autumn  total  is  highest  tor  a decade. 


Dartford  Warbler  (N.  Borrow) 
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Dartford  Warbler 


Sylvia  undata 


Vagrant  from  Britain  and  Europe. 

In  April  single  males  at  Weybourne  on  26th  (MPT  JWa)  and  Winterton  30th  (PCa  CP  et  al). 
In  Autumn  a bird  remained  at  Winterton  Oct  27th  to  Nov  8th  (KJB  et  al). 

Additional  1990:  The  records  in  March/April  from  Waxham  and  Cromer  were  assumed 
to  relate  to  the  same  individual,  but  were  in  fact  different  birds.  The  county  total  has  been 
adjusted  to  a present  century  total  of  8 birds. 
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Subalpine  Warbler 

Vagrant  from  the  Mediterranean. 


Sylvia  cantillans  (#l 


A record  year  with  4 males  appearing  in  the  last  ten  days  of  May.  The  first  on  Blakeney 
Point  on  21st  (GPB  SGK  et  al)  and  others  at  Salthouse  Heath  24th-26th  (DJH  et  al).  at 
Holkham  on  31st  (MESR  RQS)  and  at  Rollesby  also  on  31st  (DPa  et  al).  The  county  total 
moves  to  14. 


iiitili 


Sardinian  Warbler  (N.  Borrow ) 


Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala 

Vagrant  from  the  Mediterranean. 

In  April  an  immaculate  male  in  Burnham  Overy  dunes  on  21st  (VE  RIH  MESR  et  al). 
Surprisingly  it  was  followed  by  a first-year  male  at  Holme  May  15th- 16th  (RG  et  al).  Both 
birds  showed  well  and  carry  the  county  total  to  6.  There  have  been  4 records  during  the  last 
4 years. 

Barred  Warbler  Sylvja  nisoria 

Scarce  autumn  migrant , recorded  once  only  in  Spring. 

An  exceptional  autumn,  the  best  for  at  least  25  years  and  probably  an  all-time  record  with  a 
minimum  of  38  birds  recorded  - nearly  half  at  Holme  alone. 

In  Aug  the  first  single  at  Holme  on  13th  followed  by  3 others  between  then  and  29th. 
Singles  at  Salthouse  on  23rd  and  26th— 29th.  Sept  saw  a major  influx  from  1 st — 6th  with  over 
20  birds  including  following  maximum  counts:  Holme  6 on  3rd,  Wells  1 on  2nd.  Warham  1 
on  4th-6th,  Blakeney  Point  3 on  lst-2nd,  Salthouse  I on  lst-2nd  and  4th-6th,  Sheringham 
2 on  3rd  and  3 on  6th,  Waxham  1 on  4th— 6th  and  Winterton  1 on  4th— 5th. 

Smaller  arrivals  took  place  between  the  1 2th— 30th  with  the  following  at  Holme:  1 on 
15th,  1 on  1 7th,  2 on  18th— 19th,  I on  20th,  2 on  22nd  and  I on  26th.  Burnham  Overy  dunes 
produced  1 on  17th,  Sheringham  1 on  18th  and  21st  and  Winterton  singles  on  12th,  27th 
and  30th.  Oct  records  of  singles  came  from  Holme  9th- 10th  and  13th,  Cley  1 7th— 23rd  and 
Waxham  Sands  19th  and  23rd-24th. 
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User  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca 

\mmer  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

t of  the  year  was  noted  at  Waxham  April  16th,  followed  by  a widespread  arrival  from 
j onwards,  but  no  sizeable  spring  falls.  No  breeding  data  received. 

In  autumn  no  large  numbers,  but  3 reports  of  birds  showing  distinct  characteristics  of  the 
them  race  blythi : 2 at  Sheringham  September  2 1 st— 25th  with  one  remaining  until  Oct 
hit,  another  at  Holme  from  Oct  29th-Nov  2nd.  Also  at  Holme  a bird  of  the  usual  race 
ruca  Nov  lst-2nd.  In  Dec  one  in  Hardley  Street  from  20th  into  1995.  This  record 
rors  that  of  a bird  that  spent  the  winter  of  1984-5  frequenting  a garden  bird-table  at 
Iney. 

mitethroat  Sylvia  communis 

inner  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

st  arrivals  April  21st  when  singles  at  Holme,  Holkham  and  Waxham,  followed  next  day 
birds  at  Burnham  Overy  dunes  and  Winterton.  Maximum  count  of  the  spring  was  40 
Waxham  May  7th.  Breeding  data  included  following  singing  males:  Boyland  Wood 
infarthing)  14,  Docking  area  95  (within  4 mile  radius  of  village),  Sculthorpe  Fen  9. 
Iney  14,  and  10km  square  TG33  in  north-east  Norfolk  75. 

In  autumn  generally  small  numbers,  with  highest  coastal  counts  from  Holme  where  23 
leg  24th.  Sept  1st  produced  the  best  daily  count  when  Holme  20,  Blakeney  Point  14  and 
i eringham  30,  but  only  small  numbers  followed.  In  October  singles  at  3 sites  including  the 
t at  Waxham  on  23rd. 

mrden  Warbler  Sylvia  borin 

miner  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

vst  appeared  on  April  23rd  at  Narborough  and  Holme,  followed  by  singles  at  Pott  Row  on 
th  and  at  Salthouse  Heath  and  Lyng  on  25th.  with  a more  widespread  arrival  from  27th. 
eeding  data  very  thin  with  Sculthorpe  Fen  producing  the  highest  total  of  4 singing  males. 
In  Aug  a small  coastal  fall  of  6 at  Holme  and  13  Sheringham  on  13th.  Higher  numbers  in 
pt  when  50  Holme,  1 1 Burnham  Overy  dunes,  20  Blakeney  Point  and  40  Sheringham  all 
2nd.  A second  arrival  on  15th  when  30  at  Holme,  30  Blakeney  Point  and  30  Sheringham. 
ry  small  numbers  in  Oct,  but  three  late  birds  in  Nov:  Sheringham  on  5th,  Titchwell  on 
th  and  one  trapped  and  ringed  at  Weybourne  on  16th. 

ackcap  Sylvia  atricapilla 

, tmmer  breeder  and  passage  migrant.  Very  small  number  in  winter. 
first-winter  period  a total  of  37  recorded  at  23  sites.  Highest  counts  in  Jan  (Holme  5 and 
zirwich  8).  Numbers  fell  in  Feb  during  a spell  of  colder  weather. 

First  spring  migrants  trom  March  25th.  but  only  small  numbers  until  April  23rd  when  a 
rge  and  widespread  arrival  including  the  highest  count  of  35  at  Holme.  In  the  breeding 
ason  a total  of  15  singing  males  in  Belmore  Plantation,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew  and  6 at  both 
.ettlestone  Common  and  Thompson  Common. 

In  autumn  only  one  count  over  18  birds  when  30  at  Overstrand  Oct  4th. 

In  second-winter  period  total  of  30  at  14  sites  including  highest  counts  of  5 at  Holme  and 
in  Norwich  during  Dec. 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

igrant  from  north-east  Europe. 

ypical  early  autumn  record  from  Wells  where  an  obliging  example  remained  Sept  1st— 5th 
UB  et  at).  The  county  total  advances  to  38  (all  except  6 of  the  autumn  records  fall  within 
le  period  Aug  20th  to  Sept  17th). 


Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis  I 

Vagrant  from  northern  Europe.  1 

A popular  bird  in  Wells  Dell  Sept  2nd  (AIB  SJMG  et  al).  Observers  had  a rare  opportunity 
to  compare  this  species  and  Greenish  Warbler  just  a few  hundred  yards  apart.  Recorded  for  * 
the  second  year  running,  but  still  a great  rarity  with  only  4 records  during  the  last  18  years. 
The  county  total  reaches  12.  jB 


Pallas’s  Warbler 
Vagrant  from  Siberia. 


Phylloscopus  proregulus 


A record  breaking  autumn  invasion  produced  12  records  in  two  distinct  influxes.  During’ 
Oct  recorded  on  16th  at  Stiffkey  (RD  AMS),  Wells  Dell  1 6th— 1 8th  (MIE  et  al)  with  a 1,11 
second  bird  there  on  17th  (JRMcC).  1 i'' 

A further  arrival  on  18th  when  singles  at  Holme  until  19th  (GFH  NL  et  al).  Sheringham 
to  2 1st  trapped  (DHS  et  al),  Waxham  to  22nd  (PKB  et  al)  and  Winterton  to  23rd  (BJF  et  al) 
with  a second  bird  22nd-23rd  (MIE  et  al). 

In  Nov  4 more  singles  including  2 inland:  Strumpshaw  on  3rd  (JGB),  Weybourne  6th  ft1 
(many  observers),  Colby  9th  trapped  (KE)  and  Weybourne/Sheringham  9th  (DAA  et  al).  0 
This  influx  formed  part  of  a major  arrival  into  Britain.  However  Norfolk’s  best  year  fet 
remains  1982  when  over  18  recorded.  The  bird  at  Colby  was  a great  surprise  appearing  in  a ilfa 
mist-net  in  the  observer  s garden.  Inland  sightings  are  not  unprecedented:  one  appeared  in  P 
Norwich  in  1971.  n r 


Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatus 

Scarce  autumn  migrant  from  northern  Siberia. 

1994  proved  to  be  an  exceptional  autumn  with  at  least  52  birds  involved.  During  Sept  14 
seen,  the  tirst  at  Holkham  on  16th  (2  birds)  and  then  recorded  there  daily  until  the  month- 
end.  Further  arrivals  Sept  22nd-25th  included  Holme,  Holkham  (6),  Warham  Greens 
Stiffkey  Greens,  Blakeney  Point,  Waxham  (2),  Horsey  and  Winterton;  also  inland  at 
Stalham  Greens  on  22nd  (PH)  and  UEA  Norwich  29th  (NER). 

Oct  produced  36  birds  during  the  main  arrival  period  extending  between  10th  and 
1 7th:  Holme  (6),  Titchwell,  Holkham  (4),  Warham  Greens  (2),  Stiffkey  (4),  Weybourne  (5), 

Sheringham  (3),  Cromer  (4),  Trimingham  (2),  Walcott,  Waxham  (2)  and  Yarmouth 
cemetery  (2). 

Two  late  birds  in  Nov  both  at  East  Hills  Wells  on  4th  and  11th. 

A remarkable  change  in  status  compared  with  30  years  ago  when  the  county  total  stood 
at  just  a dozen  occurrences! 
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Dusky  Warbler 

Vagrant  from  northern/central  Asia. 


Phylloscopus  fuscatus 


Five  records  equals  the  previous  vintage  year  of  1990.  During  Oct  at  Holkham  1 7th— 2 1 st 
(MESR  et  al),  Waxham  23rd  (PJH  et  al)  and  Wells  East  hills  on  24th  (AIB  JRMcC).  During 
Nov  at  Mundesley  on  3rd  (MF)  and  Yarmouth  cemetery  on  6th  (PRA). 

The  county  total  advances  to  27.  Norfolk  can  claim  more  records  than  any  other  county. 
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Phylloscopus  bonelli 


Bonelli’s  Warbler 
Vagrant  from  sou  thern  Europe. 

A single  trapped  at  Sheringham  Sept  3rd  and  again  on  6th,  was  not  seen  between  these  two 
dates  (MPL  KBS  MY-P  et  al).  First  record  since  one  at  Wells  in  1989.  This  year's  bird  was 
ol  the  race  bonelli  and  constitutes  the  ninth  county  record. 
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Phylloscopus  sibilatri.x 


. od  Warbler 

rce  Summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

t of  the  year  appeared  April  22nd  at  Cley,  followed  on  28th  by  a single  at  Holme  and  2 
(.ieeston  Regis.  Further  birds  appeared  on  30th  at  Yarmouth  cemetery  with  3 at  Beeston 
nmon/Sheringham.  Between  May  1st  and  16th  a total  of  15  at  coastal  and  inland  sites: 
ston,  Glandford,  Yarmouth  cemetery  (2),  Happisburgh,  Holkham  Meals,  Holme, 
ling,  Salhouse  Heath,  Sheringham,  South  Raynham,  Swanton  Novers.  Sutton  Staithe  and 
1 iterton. 

i Wo  breeding  data  received,  although  some  of  the  above  sites  doubtless  held  nesting  pairs. 
In  August,  migration  first  noted  on  3rd  when  one  in  Yarmouth  cemetery;  this  site 
k duced  no  less  than  5 individuals  in  first  half  of  the  month.  Other  records  from  Holme 
h.  Wells  Dell  15th  and  22nd,  Blakeney  Point  20th,  Titchwell  and  Winterton  on  25th. 

« , ^Sept  records  from  Yarmouth  cemetery  on  3rd,  Wells  Dell  (2)  3rd-5th.  Holme  1 7th—  1 8th 
I 3 at  Holkham/Wells  and  one  at  Walcott  on  18th. 


iffehaff 


Phylloscopus  collvbita 


mmon  summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant.  A few  winter. 
et  I first-winter  period  a minimum  of  16  birds  recorded  at  Breydon.  Burgh  Common.  Cley, 
m Itdcham,  Yarmouth  cemetery  (3),  Horning,  Holkham,  North  Walsham,  Norwich  (4). 
I house  and  Winterton. 

I During  March  a further  10  records,  both  inland  and  coastal,  until  the  27th  when  a 
Jespread  influx  commenced.  Marked  coastal  movements  continued  into  first  half  of  April 
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i th  maximum  count  of  40  at  Holkham. 

Only  breeding  information  concerned  16  territories  in  8 hectares  of  mixed  woodland  at 
Imore  Plantation.  Thorpe  St.  Andrew. 

I In  Autumn  only  small  numbers  involved.  Only  double  figure  counts  in  Sept  from  Holme 
) on  the  15th)  and  Holkham  (20  on  the  25th).  During  Oct  and  first  half  of  Nov  single 
ure  numbers  at  many  coastal  and  a few  inland  sites. 

Birds  showing  characteristics  of  the  race  abietinus  in  Sept  at  Holkham  on  18th  and  24th, 


lii  th  2 at  Sheringham  on  2 1 st. 

Two  birds  of  the  race  tristis  recorded:  one  in  Norwich  from  Sept  28th-October  1st  (JGB) 
th  another  at  Sheringham  Nov  4th,  where  a bird  was  trapped  and  photographed  (DHS 


BBS). 

Eighteen  recorded  during  second-winter  period,  as  follows:  Burgh  Castle.  Cantley  BF 
i ),  Great  Bircham.  Hickling,  Holkham  (3).  Holme,  Homing,  Postwick.  Sheringham  (3), 
( letford  and  Winterton.  See  page  364. 


i i'illow  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochilus 

1 Abundant  summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

• rst  of  the  year  Thetford  March  25th  followed  by  additional  March  records  at  Pentney  GP 
’ 1 i)th.  Yarmouth  and  Barnham  Cross  Common  30th  and  Winterton  31st.  Slow  increase 
i iring  April  with  more  general  influx  between  20th  and  24th.  Highest  counts  included  75 
olme  23rd  and  20  Blakeney  Point  24th. 

Little  breeding  data  received,  but  a CBC  at  Belmore  Plantation.  Thorpe  St.  Andrew, 
wealed  1 1 territories  in  8 ha.  of  mixed  woodland. 

Small  influx  Aug  12th  when  20  at  Sheringham  followed  on  23rd  with  25  Blakeney  Point 
I id  25  Sheringham.  Next  day  50  in  Wells  Dell.  Maximum  Sept  counts:  20  Holme  1st  and 
I 5th.  22  Sheringham  3rd  and  20  Blakeney  Point  15th.  During  Oct  at  7 coastal  sites  with 
,1  itest  at  Holkham  on  17th.  Two  birds  appeared  in  Nov:  Blakeney  Point  3rd  and  Winterton 
il  ext  day. 
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Regulus  regulus 


Goldcrest 

Resident  breeder  and  passage  migrant.  Often  abundant  in  autumn. 

Usual  early  and  light  spring  passage  peaked  March  27th  when  25  at  Holme,  with  smaller 
numbers  at  other  coastal  sites. 

In  autumn  numbers  increased  from  late  Sept.  Largest  fall  Oct  17th  when  coastal  counts 
included  150  at  Holme,  400-500  Holkham/Wells,  70  Stiffkey,  50  Blakeney  Point  and  100  V 
Sheringham.  Smaller  falls  occurred  during  first  ten  days  of  Nov  including  50  at  Sheringham  ^ 
on  4th  and  50  at  Holme  on  6th. 


Fi recrest  Regulus  ignicapillus 

spring  and  autumn  passage  migrant.  Rare  in  winter.  Occasional  breeder. 

A bumper  year  including  3 in  winter:  Wells  Dell  Jan  8th,  West  Tofts  Jan  17th  to  Feb  10th 
and  Winterton  Feb  19th. 

First  spring  migrant  at  Overstrand  March  3rd  followed  by  39+  to  the  month-end. 
Highest  counts  8 Holkham/Wells  and  3 Sidestrand  - both  coinciding  with  late  March  peak. 
During  April  total  of  18  arrived  including  maximum  of  5 Holme  on  3rd.  May  total  of  a 
further  15  followed  by  a late  and  exceptional  influx  at  Holkham- Wells  28th  to  30th  when  2 

pairs  and  4-5  singing  males  arrived.  Final  spring  total  at  least  72  birds;  most  coastal  sites 
managed  at  least  one. 

A pair  at  Wells  fledged  5 young  with  a second  solitary  male  present.  A second  pair 
fledged  4 young  at  another  north  Norfolk  locality.  In  addition  another  singing  male  at 
Sandringham  June  13th. 

Autumn  passage  extended  from  Sept  3rd  to  Nov  25th  with  over  42  birds  recorded 
Monthly  totals  included  9 Sept,  20-23  Oct  and  13  Nov.  Most  observations  on  coast  but  5 
well  inland.  Two  arrived  at  Lynford  Arboretum  Nov  26th  remaining  until  year-end  Only 
other  Dec  record  Salthouse  Heath  on  6th. 


Muscicapa  striata 


Spotted  Flycatcher 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Always  one  of  the  latest  summer  migrants,  this  year  saw  the  first  April  records  since  1988 
with  the  first  at  Brundall  on  26th  followed  by  others  at  Horsey  on  28th-  Holme  29th-30th- 
Yarmouth  cemetery  and  Winterton  30th.  Overall  spring  passage  disappointing  with  no 
coastal  counts  exceeding  4 birds. 


Breeding  information  received  involved  3 pairs  at  Welney;  4 prs.  Burnham  Norton;  5 
prs.  Sheringham;  8 prs.  RAF  Marham  and  single  pairs  at  Dereham  and  Narboroimh. 

Autumn  imgrants  appeared  at  coastal  sites  from  mid-Aug,  but  only  in  small  numbers 
except  for  _0  at  Yarmouth  on  12th.  Highest  Sept  counts  were  at  Holme  where  10  on  15th 

ru°n  ,8th'  Inland’  Thetford  Nunnery  Lakes  recorded  14  on  Aug  18th  and  10  on  Sept 
1 3th.  The  last  record  of  the  year  is  from  Yarmouth  cemetery  Oct  12th. 


Ficedula  parva 


Red-breasted  Flycatcher 
Rare  autumn  migrant.  Vagrant  in  spring. 

A spring  record  of  a first-year  male  at  Blakeney  Point  May  21st. 

Autumn  produced  the  best  showing  since  1989  but  all  in  Sept.  All  records  are  given- 
Holkham/Wells  pmes  on  15th- 17th;  Waxham  18th;  Sheringham  (2)  on  21st-2?nd; 

Salthouse  22nd;  Blakeney  Point  22nd;  Cley  23rd;  Holkham  23rd  and  Blakeney  Point  25th-’ 
9 birds  in  total.  ' ' 
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tii  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca 

sage  migrant,  scarce  in  spring,  abundant  at  times  in  autumn.  Has  bred. 

. sasonable  spring  passage,  with  c.25  bird  recorded,  started  April  23rd  with  2 at  Holme 
one  at  Blakeney  Point  and  continued  until  May  29th  (Holkham)  with  most  records 
ing  May  1 1 th—  1 5th.  Birds  reported  from  10  coastal  sites  from  Snettisham  round  to 
mouth,  all  involving  1-2  individuals. 

An  unusual  inland  record  from  Breckland  where  a singing  male  from  May  30th  until 
,e  3rd. 

Autumn  passage  opened  with  an  early  bird  at  Sheringham  Aug  2nd,  but  only  a few 
owed  until  the  first  real  influx  on  23rd  when  counts  included  12  Holme;  10  Wells  dell; 
Blakeney  Point.  Sept  saw  3 good  arrivals.  The  first  on  1 st— 3rd  produced  counts  of  30 
Ime;  65  Holkham  NNR  (Overy  Dunes- Wells  E.  Hills);  15  Blakeney  Point;  15 
1 ;ringham  and  11  at  Mundesley.  The  second  was  on  1 5th—  1 8th  when  there  were  38  at 
lme;  20  Holkham  NNR  and  15  Blakeney  Point  and  the  third  on  21st-22nd  when  17 
Ime;  30  Holkham  NNR  and  10  Warham  Greens.  This  last  influx  produced  inland  birds  at 
i etford  Nunnery  on  22nd  and  Norwich  on  24th.  The  few  Oct  records  included  one  inland 
1 ojdham  on  1 Ith  and  the  last  bird  was  on  Blakeney  Point  on  20th.  An  autumn  total  of 
)-500  individuals  reported. 

.larded  Tit  Panurus  biarmicus 

sident  and  partial  migrant.  Periodic  in  fluxes  from  the  Ij>w  countries. 

■ \w  recorded  during  first-winter  period,  small  numbers  at  just  seven  sites.  Highest  count  6 
Woodbastwick  in  Jan. 

Pairs  recorded  breeding  at  Titchwell  9-10;  Holkham  NNR  6;  Blakeney  Freshes  1-3; 
i ithouse  1 + ; Horsey  5;  Hickling  Broad  complex  33;  Martham  Brd  8 and  Strumpshaw  Fen  3. 

» data  received  from  Cley  or  How  Hill. 

i Larger  numbers  and  more  widespread  in  the  autumn  after  dispersal  from  breeding  sites, 
ix  counts  in  Oct  when  8 Holme;  42  Titchwell;  10  Burnham  Overy;  25  Cley;  8 west 
. jybourne  4th;  10  Horsey  Gap;  5 How  Hill;  10  Martham  Broad  and  40  Strumpshaw  Fen. 
iring  this  time  also  recorded  in  the  Fens  at  Welney  where  3 on  18th  and  2 on  20th. 
During  Nov  and  Dec  still  only  a handful  present  at  seven  sites,  maximum  10  Homing 
. arsh  Farm  Nov  25th  and  10  Surlingham  Dec. 

Considering  the  recent  succession  of  mild  winters,  numbers  of  breeding  and  wintering 
"ds  remain  worryingly  low  especially  at  traditional  sites.  Large  numbers  moving  through 
k astal  sites  in  the  autumn  also  seems  to  be  a thing  of  the  past.  Under  a 100  pairs  now  breed 
thin  the  county;  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  at  Hickling  alone  in  the  mid-eighties  142  pairs 
ed. 

ojng-tailed  Tit  Aegithalos  caudatus 

i ommon  resident  breeder,  Scandinavian  white-headed  caudatus  very  occasional  in  autumn. 

1 tllowing  a request  in  the  local  press  in  the  opening  months  of  the  year  for  details  of  Siskins  visiting 
aders'  gardens.  Long-tailed  Tits  were  also  recorded  feeding  on  peanuts,  in  many  instances  for  the  first 
ne.  Most  observations  were  of  groups  of  up  to  eight  birds,  but  larger  groups  of  15  and  16  also  put  in 
' ipearances.  Other  food  items  included  Christmas  puddings,  suet/coconut  cakes,  and  in  one  instance  a 
i ,icken  carcase  which  attracted  10  birds  at  Framingham  Earl.  Records  came  from  102  gardens  at  the 
Mowing  localities.  Aldborough,  Alpington,  Antingham.  Ashwellthorpe.  Aylsham.  Beetley.  Blofield. 
rancaster  Staithe.  Briston,  Brundall.  Buxton.  Burgh  Castle,  Caister-on-Sea.  Caistor,  Coltishall. 
romer.  Dereham,  Dersingham.  Diss,  Downham  Market.  Drayton.  East  Harling.  East  Tuddenham. 
, iton.  Fakenham.  Framingham  Earl.  Fomcett  St  Peter.  Frettenhani.  Gressenhall.  Hatnford.  Heacham. 
ellesdon,  Hempton,  Hethersett,  High  Kelling,  Hingham.  Holme.  Horsford.  Horstead.  Hoveton. 
[ iartham,  Mattishall.  Mulbarton,  Necton.  New  Costessey.  Newton  St  Faiths.  North  Walsham.  Norwich. 
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Old  Catton.  Old  Costessey,  Ovington,  Pensthorpe,  Pulham  St  Mary,  Reepham,  Roughton,  Seething, 
Shenngham,  South  Wootton,  Sprowston,  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  St  Olaves,  Strumpshaw,  Swainsthorpe 
Swanton  Novers,  Taverham,  Thetford,  Thorpe  St  Andrew,  West  Earlham,  West  Runcton  and  Wrexham! 

Only  breeding  data  received  was  from  CBC  site  at  Belmore  Plantation  a 8ha  mixed 
woodland  where  three  territories.  Nationally,  B.T.O.  CBC  data  for  1994  showed  significant 
increases  of  27%  in  woodland  and  10%  in  farmland. 

Some  evidence  of  coastal  movement  in  Oct  when  30  in  off  sea  Holme  15th,  50  east 
Titchwell  9th  and  30  west  Bacton  19th. 


Par  us  palustris 


Marsh  Tit 

Common  breeding  resident. 

Probably  a widespread  resident  breeding  in  most  woodlands,  but  typically  little  data 
submitted.  During  the  breeding  season  recorded  at  the  following  sites;  Felbrigg,  Holkham 
Pines,  Holme  Hale,  Litcham,  Sheringham  Park,  Swaffham  Forest,  Swanton  Novers  Great 
wood  and  Tottenhill  GP  The  recent  B.T.O.  breeding  Atlas  revealed  a 17%  national 
decline;  a request  for  more  information  would  seem  timely. 


Parus  montanus 


Willow  Tit 

Breeding  resident , possibly  in  decline. 

During  the  year  recorded  at  56  sites.  As  this  is  a largely  sedentary  species  remaining  in 
breeding  territories  all-year  most  records  probably  relate  to  breeding  birds.  One  or  two 
territories  recorded  at  the  following  sites  during  the  breeding  season:  Abbey  Heath, 
Aldertord  Common,  Barnham  Cross  Common,  Beeston  Common,  Blickling,  Boylands 
Wood,  Crome  s Broad,  East  Harling  Fen,  Fleggburgh  Common,  Hickling,  How  Hill, 
Irstead,  Lenwade,  Rockland  St  Mary,  Sculthorpe  Fen,  Sheringham  Wood,  Santon 
Downham,  Thetford  Nunnery,  Thompson  Common,  Upton  Fen,  Wayland  Wood,  West  Acre 
and  Wroxham  Broad. 


iict 


Parus  ater 


Coal  Tit 

Common  resident  and  occasional  passage  migrant. 

Spring  coastal  movement  in  last  week  of  March  when  12  at  Holme  on  27th.  Singles  at 
Welney  April  24th  and  July  1st  were  both  unusual  for  the  site.  Only  breeding  data 

received  lor  the  county  was  from  Belmore  Plantation  an  8ha  mixed  woodland  with  three 
territories. 


Parus  caeruleus 


Blue  Tit 

Common  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

Typically  very  few  records  submitted.  Small  numbers  of  coastal  migrants  in  spring  when  1 1 
west  Sheringham  March  18th.  Breeding  data  from  Belmore  Plantation  with  15  territories 
and  Welney  with  three.  Movements  noted  at  coastal  sites  in  autumn  especially  in  Oct  when 
at  Holme  45  on  11th  and  Holkham  12  west  on  10th  and  8 west  on  1 1th. 


Parus  major 


Great  Tit 

Common  resident  and  occasional  passage  migrant. 

A much  stronger  spring  passage  than  normal  noted  at  most  coastal  sites  during  March 
especially  on  18th  when  161  west  Holme  and  32  west  Sheringham,  and  on  27th  when  153 
west  Holme  and  25  west  Overy  Dunes.  Breeding  data  from  CBC  plot  at  Belmore  Plantation 
where  1 1 territories.  Some  coastal  movement  in  autumn  when  25  in  Oct  at  Holme  and  8 
south  at  Hunstanton  Cliffs  Nov  2nd. 
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Sitta  europaea 


| hatch 
ident. 

useful  records  submitted,  but  presumably  still  a locally  common  woodland  bird, 
vever,  declines  noted  in  the  Hethersett  area  where  one  observer  stated  it  was  seen  much 
frequently  in  1994  and  from  Holkham  Park  where  a recent  decline  has  been  attributed 
te  removal  of  large  numbers  of  old  trees. 


creeper  Certhia  familiaris 

I lespread  woodland  resident. 

records  of  any  value  received  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  recent  change  in  status. 
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Idden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus 

. oratory  breeder  in  small  numbers  and  passage  migrant. 

exceptionally  early  spring  migrant  at  Strumpshaw  April  1 1th.  Usual  scattering  of  coastal 
grants  in  May,  most  between  21st  and  25th.  At  Holme  2 singing  males  in  the  pines  for 
eral  hours  on  21st  before  Hying  inland,  a singing  male  at  Thomham  on  24th.  with  a bird 
ritchwell  21st,  a female  Blakeney  Point  24th.  singles  at  Kelling  triangle  on  12th  and 
h,  and  Cromer  GC  on  22nd.  A single  June  record  from  Winterton  where  a male  on  8th. 
i ee  further  singing  males  were  also  noted  on  3 dates  from  3 sites  in  the  Brecks  during 
i y and  June. 

Breeding  information  for  the  county  is  supplied  by  the  Golden  Oriole  Group:  “Six  pairs 
initely  bred,  3 probably  bred  and  a bird  or  birds  present  in  suitable  habitat  at  7 other 
xs.  Breeding  success  very  poor  due  to  bad  weather  at  a critical  time". 


dd-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio 

is  ns  sage  migrant  in  small  numbers.  iMst  bred  1989. 

ring  passage:  a total  of  13  birds  involved  with  a peak  during  the  last  week  in  May.  A 
i ging  male  Titchwell  May  14th;  Cley  May  21st;  male  Overy  dunes  May  24th  joined  by  a 
nale  on  25th  both  remaining  to  28th  with  an  additional  male  May  27th— 29th;  male 
eston  Regis  May  25th;  male  Waxham  May  27th;  female  inland  at  Hindringham  May  28th 
men  a male  at  Cromer;  female  between  Brancaster  and  Docking  May  29th;  another  female 
nterton  May  3()th;  male  Sheringham  June  2nd  and  another  male  between  Wighton  and 
( nnham  June  1 1th. 

A good  number  of  autumn  drift-migrants:  Salthouse  Sep  1st;  a well-watched  bird  at 
ancaster  Sept  1 st— 2 1st;  Hunstanton  GC  Sept  3rd  and  Oct  23rd-29th;  2 Mundesley  Sept 
, 1 — 4th;  Warham  Greens  and  Sea  Palling  both  Sept  5th — 6th;  Blakeney  Point  Sept  15th: 
>lkham  Sept  17th- 18th;  Morston  Sept  21st-22nd:  Overy  dunes  Sept  23rd-25th:  inland  at 
. dney  Sept  26th— 27th;  Blakeney  Freshes  Sept  30th  and  Sheringham  Oct  8th— 9th. 

ixsser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor 

.grant  from  south-east  Europe. 

first-winter  bird  hunted  the  hedgerows  and  crop-margins  at  Sheringham  Sept  16th— 17th 
•PA  KBS  et  al).  The  eighteenth  county  record. 

rreat  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor 

arce  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

; le  days  when  this  pallid  hunter  could  be  relied  upon  to  brighten  a winter  day  appear  to 
.ve  passed.  Very  few  now  over-winter.  How'ever.  both  spring  and  autumn  can  still  provide 
iportunities. 

In  first-winter  period  Snettisham  CP  Jan  5th;  Briston  late  Jan-mid  Mar  and  Grime’s 
raves  from  at  least  Feb  19th-Mar  29th. 


Spring  migrants:  Beeston  Common  Mar  26th;  Winterton  27th— 28th;  RAF  Marham 
27th-29th;  Roughton  27th-30th;  Breydon  Apr  5th;  Scolt  Head  9th  and  Shammer  23rd.  j 
In  autumn.  Horsey  Sept  22nd-23rd  followed  by  an  influx  during  Oct  when  singles 
Weybourne/Sheringham  1 1th— 12th  (trapped  and  ringed  at  former  site  on  11th);  Overy  dimes  L' 
16th,  Holme  1 6th— 1 7th;  Blakeney  Point,  Warham  Greens  and  Beeston  Regis  Common  all 
17th;  Snettisham  18th;  Winterton  19th  with  another  there  Nov  5th. 

In  second-winter  period  one  briefly  at  Holme  marsh  before  flying  west  Dec  6th. 


Woodchat  Shrike 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe,  mostly  in  spring. 

A male  on  the  saltmarsh  and  hedgerows  at  Stiffkey  May  31st  (DH  SH). 


Lanius  senato 


Garrulus  glandarius 

Common  resident.  Period  influxes  from  continent  following  failure  in  acorn  crop. 
Following  last  autumn’s  influx,  a return  movement  evident  at  most  coastal  sites  from  last 
week  in  April  to  end  of  May.  In  April  maximum  counts  9 west  Cley  27th;  6 west  Holme,  19  I* 
west  Beeston  29th  and  13  Horsey  Gap  30th.  In  May  9 east  Cromer  GC  and  6 east  Sidestrand  * 
6th;  13  north  Waxham  8th;  16  west  Holme  22nd;  10  west  Mundesley  23rd  and  15  Waxham 
and  22  Horsey  on  28th. 

Breeding  data  from  Belmore  Plantation  where  three  territories  in  a 8ha  mixed  woodland. 
Continental  migrants  recorded  at  most  coastal  sites  during  Oct. 

Highest  counts  14  in  off  sea  Holme  12th;  11  east  Brancaster  17th;  15  east  Morston  11th 
and  14  in  off  sea  Cromer  10th. 


Pica  pica 


Magpie 

Common  resident  forming  winter  roosts. 

Roost  counts  in  Jan  and  Feb:  45+  Roydon  Common  and  75-100  Lopham  Fen.  More  details 
needed. 


Corvus  monedula 


Jackdaw 

Common  resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Roost  counts  received  from  Welney:  120  Feb,  400  Sept,  300  Oct,  125  Nov  and  400  Dec: 
and  Taverham  Hall:  180  Feb.  Large  flocks  noted  at  Attlebridge:  450  Jan.  In  Nov  400 
Holkham  Park  and  300  Northrepps. 

Spring  passage  at  most  coastal  sites  from  late  Feb.  Maximum  counts  35  west  Holme 
March  7th  and  78  east  Mundesley  April  23rd.  No  breeding  data  received.  Autumn  coastal 
passage  from  late  Sept  (when  at  Holme  32  east  Sept  23rd  and  59  in  off  the  sea  17th)  to  Nov 
when  82  south  Hunstanton  Cliffs  2nd. 


Rook  ,,  , 

.,  Corvus  frugilegus 

Common  resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

In  first-winter  period  roost  counts  of  several  thousand  Seamere  (Hingham)  and  3300 

averham  Hall.  Only  small  numbers  of  coastal  migrants  in  spring,  maximum  count  21 
Holme  April  22nd. 

A partial  census  of  Rookeries  was  organised  by  M.J.  Seago,  after  a number  of  sites  in  a 
three-mile  radius  around  Norwich  proved  to  have  been  abandoned  since  a survey  in  1971  A 
more  comprehensive  survey  is  planned  for  1995.  87  rookeries  were  found  producing  a total 
ot  2356  nests  Ten  sites  held  over  a hundred  nests,  the  largest  were  Reedham  Marshes  406 
ethersett  269,  Lenwade  227,  Old  Buckenham  205  and  Taverham  Church  160+  A 
comprehensive  list  is  published  in  Norfolk  Bird  Club  bulletin  number  12. 
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mall  numbers  of  migrants  in  Autumn  when  at  Holme  37  east  Sept  22nd  and  34  west 
1 1th;  at  Hunstanton  Cliffs  in  Nov  33  south  on  2nd  and  32  south  on  3rd.  Largest  roosts 
second  winter  period:  5000  Wortham  (nr.  Bressingham)  and  several  thousand  Seamere 
! ids,  with  a pre-roost  gathering  of  8000  at  Strumpshaw  Hill  Nov  20th. 


rrion  Crow  Corvus  corone 

easing  resident  forming  winter  roosts;  also  passage  migrant. 
pening  months  of  the  year  roost  counts  from  Roydon  352,  Docking  50  in  Jan  and 
ney  55  in  Feb.  No  breeding  information  received  but  B.T.O.  CBC  data  has  shown  a 
onal  50%  increase  between  1984  and  1994.  Coastal  spring  migration  in  March/April, 
numbers  small;  maximum  31  west  Holme  April  22nd. 

n autumn,  movement  only  noted  at  Snettisham  where  30  south  Nov  2nd.  Maximum 
it  counts  in  Nov  and  Dec  from  Welney  80,  Docking  135,  Grimstone  Warren  135  and 
imerfield  40.  At  Titchwell  in  Nov  one  seen  to  kill  and  eat  a Lapwing. 

Hooded  Crow  C.c.cornix  Much  scarcer  nowadays.  In  the  first-winter  period  maximum 
1 Horsey/Waxham,  with  ones  and  twos  at  Snettisham,  Docking,  Brancaster  Staithe, 
nham  Norton,  Stiffkey/Cockthorpe.  Felbrigg,  Hickling,  Burgh  Castle  and  Hopton.  At 
gh  Castle  a hybrid  Feb  7th. 

spring  passage  March  20th  to  May  2nd,  with  a max  of  three  west  Holme  April  23rd  and 
or  two  at  Titchwell,  Overy  Dunes,  Sheringham,  Cromer,  Paston,  Horsey.  Waxham, 
iterton,  Hickling  and  East  Harling;  most  records  falling  between  April  20th  and  23rd. 

: First  of  autumn  at  Waxham  on  Oct  9th  with  3 at  Kelling  on  28th  and  1—2  at  Snettisham, 
lime,  Sheringham,  Waxham  and  Aldeby.  Only  a handful  remained  at  year-end  with  ones 
twos  at  Stiffkey.  Morston,  Blakeney/Cley,  Waxham,  Winterton  and  Aldeby. 

ixven  Corvus  corax 

I rmer  breeder,  now  a rare  migrant/escape. 

Li  bird  present  since  Nov  1993  remained  in  the  HorseyAVaxham  area  till  at  least  Feb  27th. 
ring  its  stay  the  bird  wandered  over  a large  area  being  seen  at  Winterton  Jan  4th,  Stalham 
and  Martham  on  29th. 

[In  spring  at  Sparham  May  25th  (CS)  and  Breydon  June  4th  (PRA).  both  records 
>bably  relate  to  the  same  bird  and  considering  the  dates  are  of  suspect  origin. 

Another  at  Strumpshaw  Oct  19th  (AWR). 

j irijng  Stumus  vulgaris 

\mndant  resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

>od  spring  movements  at  coastal  sites  especially  March  27th  when  2700  west  and  700 
1st  Sheringham  and  4200  east  Paston.  Early  nesting  at  Attleborough  where  a pair  building 
I b 24th.  Post-breeding  movements  commenced  mid-June  with  highest  counts  2000  east 
Ulme  28th  and  1800  west  next  day.  Large  autumn  roosts  noted  during  Sept  and  Oct:  8000 

urdley  Flood;  12.500  RAF  Marham  and  10.000  Holme. 

Coastal  passage  in  autumn  peaked  in  first  few  days  of  Nov;  on  .ird  an  impressive  80.000 
uth  Hunstanton  Cliffs  (all  day);  1440  west  Overy  Dunes  (0840-1 140hrs);  6000  west 
Leringham  (all  day),  and  4000  in  off  sea  Paston.  On  4th  20.640  south  Hunstanton  Cliffs  in 
vst  two  hours  from  dawn,  and  3700  west  Sheringham  (all  day).  During  Nov  and  Dec 
| 1,000  roosted  at  Thompson  Water. 

(nose-coloured  Starling  Stumus  roseus 

l 2 stern  European  vagrant. 

Lv0  records  during  June:  an  adult  at  Winterton  village  from  early  morning  on  7th  showed 
I ell  until  early  afternoon  before  flying  north  (PCa  et  al).  An  adult  present  in  a garden  at  Sea 


Palling  on  9th  may  be  the  same  bird  (PGM).  There  have  been  26  previous  county  records 
the  last  at  Stalham  in  June  1987. 

From  early  May  eastern  Europe  received  an  overdue  and  classic  invasion. 


Passer  domesticus 


. 


House  Sparrow 
Common  resident. 

BTO  Common  Bird  Census  data  has  shown  an  overall  national  decline  of  20%  during 
I 984—94.  Impressions  ot  a local  decline  have  been  noted  by  several  observers,  but  we  trust 
the  species  is  not  as  scarce  as  the  total  of  just  5 records  received  for  1994  might  suggest. 
Counts  of  55  Welney  in  April;  90  Sheringham  and  65  Holme  in  Aug. 


Passer  montanus 


Tree  Sparrow 

Declining  resident.  Also  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

A good  number  of  flocks  located  at  the  start  of  the  year,  with  maximum  counts  of  60  Stow 
Bardolph,  70  Gateley  and  50  Frans  Green  in  Jan;  80  Lyng  and  44  Ringland  Hills  in  Feb. 
Spring  migration  on  the  coast  in  March  and  April  almost  negligible. 

Breeding  reported  from  only  15  localities  with  a maximum  of  c.  15  pairs  at  one  site.  A 
few  coastal  migrants  in  Sept  and  Oct,  highest  counts  9 Sheringham  Sept  8th;  7 east  Holme 
22nd  and  8 east  Holme  Oct  17th. 

Far  fewer  flocks  in  second-winter  period.  Counts  of  40  The  Arms  Tottington  in  Sept;  40 
Ringland  in  Nov;  40  Choseley  and  30  Ringland  in  Dec  were  the  highest. 

Tree  Sparrows  seem  to  have  virtually  disappeared  from  east  Norfolk  where  4 Somerton 
June  8th  and  1 Ludham  Dec  26th  the  only  records. 


Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs 

Common  resident.  Also  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  varying  numbers. 
Wintering  flock  sizes  generally  low  in  both  winter  periods,  with  maximum  counts  of  only 
200  Sennowe  Park  in  Feb  and  300  New  Holkham  Sept  9th. 

Spring  passage  movements  noted  on  a few  dates  with  maximum  counts  560  east  Paston 
March  27th  and  88  east  Paston  April  24th. 

Autumn  passage  from  Sept  19th  with  highest  counts  130  east  Holme  Sept  26th  (all-day 
count),  620  east  Holme  Oct  18th  (all-day  count);  800  south  (in  1 hr.)  Snettisham  Oct  19th. 
An  excellent  series  of  late  autumn  observations  from  Hunstanton  where  650  south  (in  YA 
hrs.)  Oct  26th;  1972  south  (all-day  count)  Nov  2nd;  940  south  3rd  and  432  south  (in  2 hrs  ) 
on  4th. 


Fringilla  montifringilla 


Brambling 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  highly  variable  numbers. 

Widespread  flocks  of  up  to  200  in  first-winter  period.  Highest  counts  included  1500 
Binham,  1000  Holt  in  Jan;  1200  Mundford,  1000  Binham  Feb;  280  Honingham  300 
Sharrington  in  March  and  350  Stibbard  April. 

Light  spring  passage  at  coastal  sites.  Latest  were  2 Walsey  Hills  May  22nd  and  a female 
at  Terri ngton  St.  Clements  throughout  May  until  25th  when  found  dead. 

First  autumn  migrant  Holme  Sept  18th:  main  movements  Oct  1 0th- 12th,  17th- 19th  and 
Nov  2nd-4th  with  largest  numbers  300  Holkham  and  95  east  Holme  Oct  18th;  100+  south 
Snettisham  19th;  150  south  Snettisham  24th  and  146  south  Hunstanton  Nov  3rd. 
Widespread  in  small  numbers  in  second-winter  period.  Only  flocks  exceeding  100  were 
200+  Thetford  Nunnery  Lakes  Nov  I Ith;  200  Ickburgh  Dec  and  120  Pentney  GP  Dec  18th. 
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Serinus  sennits 


; > 'rant  from  continental  Europe. 

ee  typical  late  spring  records:  Bacton  May  21st  (MF);  Weybourne  on  30th  (MJP  MDR), 
I a male  at  the  west  end  of  Holkham  pines  June  13th  (VE  MESR). 


in 


k\ 


veenfinch  Carduelis  chloris 

’ union  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

gest  winter  Hocks:  600  Magdalen  Jan/Feb;  200  Booton,  200  Binham,  180  Horstead,  150 
• ssington  all  in  Jan;  150  Welney  Feb/March;  130  Holkham,  200  Lynn  Point  in  Sept  and 
) Narford  Nov. 

Light  spring  passage  at  coastal  sites  in  March.  Impressive  autumn  movements  with 
ximum  counts  of  115  west  Holme  Oct  8th;  200  south  (in  YA  hrs.)  Hunstanton  on  10th; 

) east  Holme  and  90  east  Sheringham  (both  all-day  counts)  on  18th  and  213  south  (all- 
/ count)  Hunstanton  Nov  2nd. 

i'lildtlnch  Carduelis  carduelis 

mown  resident,  passage  migrant  and  summer  visitor. 

me  good  Hocks  in  first-winter  period.  Largest  counts:  200  Kenninghall  and  180 
ssington  in  Jan;  120  Magdalen  and  200  Wells  Jan/Feb;  150  Northwold  in  Feb  and  100 
|cblney  March. 

Spring  passage  most  marked  in  late  April  when  70  west  Overy  Dunes  and  270  west,  20 
•it  (all-day  count),  Sheringham  on  21st;  150  west  (all-day  count)  Holme  on  22nd:  160  east 
'Ston  24th  and  200  west  (all-day  count)  Holme  on  29th. 

Autumn  gatherings  of  250  Lynn  Point  and  200  Holme  in  Aug;  147  Snettisham  in  Oct. 
wards  end  of  the  year  numbers  low.  No  Nov  or  Dec  counts  in  excess  of  100  birds. 

s8kin  Carduelis  spinus 

issage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  fluctuating  numbers.  Small  numbers  breed. 
nazingly,  last  autumn’s  widespread  influx  continued  into  1994  with  coastal  migration 
>ted  in  Feb.  Largest  movements  65  west  Sheringham  Jan  3rd:  60  west  Holme  and  45  west 
jeringham  on  15th.  Numerous  inland  parties  apd  flocks  of  up  to  60  throughout  the  county, 
irger  flocks  of  100  Sugar  Fen  in  Jan-March;  95  Roydon  in  Jan  and  80  Crome’s  Broad  in 
i arch.  Small  numbers  noted  on  peanut  feeders  in  gardens  from  mid-Jan.  increasing  through 
*b  and  March,  then  numbers  dropping  rapidly  from  mid-April  to  virtually  none  after  21st. 
| aily  numbers  in  gardens  were  generally  only  up  to  c.  1 2 at  any  one  time  and  rarely  over  20. 
' it  in  one  Sheringham  garden  a total  of  576  individuals  ringed  during  the  period  Feb-April. 
id  at  Garboldisham  one  observer  ringed  717  individuals  with  another  ringing  a further  65 
rds. 

A request  for  information  by  M.J.  Seago  in  the  local  press  produced  observations  of  Siskins  feeding 
| i peanuts  in  156  gardens  at  the  following  localities: 

Attleborough;  Alpington;  Acle:  Aylsham;  Beechamwell:  Beetley;  Blofield  Heath:  Blotield: 
I riggate;  Buxton;  Blakeney:  Bamham  Broom;  Bowthorpe:  Brundall;  Belton:  Bradwell:  Brooke: 
romer;  Cawston;  Chedgrave:  Caister  on  Sea;  Colkirk:  Coltishall:  Corpusty;  Downham  Market; 
ersingham;  Diss:  Drayton:  Ditchinghani;  Easton:  East  Harling:  Eaton:  East  Ruston:  Framingham  Earl; 
illingham;  Great  Plumstead;  Garboldisham;  Great  Hockham;  Hickling:  Hevingham:  Harleston: 
[ arling  Road;  Heacham;  Holme;  Hingham:  Hainford:  High  Kelling:  Hellesdon;  Hunstanton;  Horsford: 
I oveton  St.  John;  Hethersett;  Holt;  Horstead;  King's  Lynn:  Lading:  Little  Snoring:  Little  Plumstead: 
I angham;  Ludham:  Loddon:  Norwich;  New  Costessey:  Necton:  North  Walsham:  New  Buckenham: 
l ewton  St.  Faith:  Old  Catton:  Old  Costessey;  Poringland:  Reepham:  Stoke  Holy  Cross:  Surlingham; 
I prowston;  South  Wootton;  Southrepps:  Sheringham;  Sloley:  Shotesham:  Spixworth;  Swanton  Morley; 
tibbard;  Saxlingham  Nethergate;  South  Walsham:  Swaffham:  Saxthorpe.  Stratton  Strawless, 
averham;  Thetford;  Thorpe  St.  Andrew;  Thorpe  Mamott:  Toftwood:  West  Runton:  Watton;  Wicklewood; 
l /roxham;  West  Acre;  Wells:  Watton:  West  Earlham:  Worstead:  Yelverton  and  Yarmouth. 
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Departing  migrants  at  coastal  localities  from  late  March,  with  stragglers  until  late  May. 
Highest  counts  65  east  Paston  March  25th;  35  west  Sheringham  and  29  west  Holkham  April 
20th;  49  west  Holkham  on  22nd. 

During  May-July  odd  coastal  migrants  noted  on  a few  dates  and  counts  of  1-7  birds  at  a 
variety  of  mainly  Broadland  and  Breckland  sites.  Disappointingly,  the  only  records 
suggesting  breeding  were  a singing  male  at  one  site  and  a single  bird  at  another,  both  in  the 
Brecks  and  a ‘recently  fledged’  juv  at  Wells  pines  July  21st. 

Autumn  coastal  migrants  from  Sept  11th  (Winterton)  until  Nov  26th  (Holme),  but 
numbers  generally  low  with  few  counts  exceeding  30.  Best  days  Oct  23rd  when  75  west 
Holme  (all-day  count),  30  west  Sheringham  (all-day)  and  Nov  2nd  when  79  south 
Hunstanton,  17  west  Holme,  20  west,  3 east,  Overy  Dunes  and  15  south  Winterton. 

Flocks  again  built  up  in  the  second-winter  period  at  many  widespread  inland  sites.  Peak 
counts  of  130  Swangey  GP  in  Sept;  120  Reedham  Marsh  (How  Hill)  in  Oct  and  200 
lekburgh,  120  Surlingham  Church  Marsh,  100  West  Acre  all  in  Dec. 

See  page  370. 


Carduelis  cannabina 


Linnet 

Common  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

Early  winter  flocks  of  150  Beeston  Regis  Common,  200  Binham  and  500  Flitcham  in  Jan- 
120  West  Acre  in  Feb. 

Coastal  movements  from  mid-March  until  late  April  with  counts  of  240  east  Paston 
March  27th;  360  west  Sheringham  (all-day  count)  on  29th;  500  west  Holme  (all-day),  250 
west  Overy  Dunes  and  750  west  Sheringham  (all-day)  April  21st;  350  south  (in  2^’hrs.) 
Waxham  Sands  on  23rd  and  830  east  Paston  on  24th.  Also  in  April  flocks  of  200  West 
Acre;  500  Snettisham;  150  Roughton;  160  Waxham  Sands. 

Summer  flocks  of  200  Holme  May  29th  and  200  between  Wisbech  and  Emneth  June 
23rd.  Limited  autumn  coastal  movement  only  really  obvious  at  Holme  where  85  west  Oct 
22nd,  80  west  on  8th  and  at  Hunstanton  where  137  south  Nov  2nd  (all  were  all-day  counts). 
Second-winter  period  flocks  include  800  Weybourne  in  Nov;  300  Choseley  Nov/Dec  and 
200  Beeston  Regis  Common  Dec. 


Ca  rduel  is  flavi  rostris 


Twite 

Local  winter  visitor. 

A co-ordinated  count  organised  by  Norfolk  Bird  Club  covering  the  whole  saltmarsh 
coastline  Jan  23rd  located  just  six  flocks  containing  a total  of  298  birds,  confirming 
impressions  of  a decline  since  the  1980s.  Current  colour-ringing  studies  also  show  that  there 
is  frequent  movement  between  sites. 

Recorded  to  April  23rd  (Admiralty  Point)  and  from  Sept  25th  when  25  at  Scolt  Head. 
Some  migration  noted  with  counts  of  2-7  at  Eccles,  Happisburgh.  Horsey  and  Sheringham 
and  larger  movements  of  16  west  Sheringham  Oct  14th;  105  west  Holme  Nov  6th. 

A slight  increase  in  numbers  during  the  second-winter  period,  with  an  estimated  total  of 
500  along  the  Holme-Holkham  coast  in  Nov.  On  the  east  coast  the  maximum  count  at 
Breydon  was  only  9 in  Nov. 

Inland;  6 Pentney  GP  Feb  1st;  1 Choseley  on  26th  and  1 King’s  Lynn  BF  on  Oct  9th. 


Redpoll  Carduelis  flammea 

Passage  migrant,  winter  visitor  and  declining  resident.  C.J, flammea  scarce  in  winter. 
Extremely  scarce  throughout  the  year.  Few  winter  flocks  exceeded  20.  Highest  counts  90 
Pentney  GP  in  Nov  and  45  Barton  Staithe,  120  Woodbastwick  NNR  in  Dec. 

Spring  and  autumn  passages  both  unremarkable,  best  counts  38  west  Holme  Nov  14th 
and  35  west  there  on  18th. 
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;er  a third  of  the  national  acreage  of  sugar-beet  is  grown  in  Norfolk.  After  harvesting  in  the 
rth-west  region  of  the  county  the  discarded  tops  and  any  unlilted  roots  attract  great  numbers  of 
tik-footed  Geese.  Especially  at  morning  and  evening  llight  the  battalions  provide  a splendid 
ectacle  (A.  Bloomfield). 


The  very  few  breeding  season  records  seem  to  indicate  a huge  decrease  in  the  county 
eding  population:  1-3  pairs  recorded  at  only  6 sites,  with  singing  males  at  a further  8.  All 
15  breeding  records  are  requested. 

'Mealy  Redpoll  C.f.flammea : Again  very  scarce,  1-2  on  several  dates  Oct  16th-Nov 
h at  Holme,  Holkham,  Wells  Dell  and  Wells  East  Hills  with  higher  counts  of  7 Wells 
11  Oct  1 8th  and  5 there  on  20th. 

vctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  hornemanni 

nter  vagrant  from  Scandinavia. 

superb  male  at  Brancaster  April  1 7th—  1 8th  (BJR  DT  et  al ) frequented  the  golf  course 
iiactice  green  and  adjacent  grazing  fields. 


rossbill  Loxia  cun’irostra 

eeding  resident  in  fluctuating  numbers.  Irruptive  immigrant  mainly  late  summer/autumn. 
gularly  recorded  from  a variety  of  Breckland  sites  throughout  the  year,  but  no  flock 
ceeded  c.2()  birds.  A total  of  15  singing  males  at  Lynford  in  Feb/March,  but  breeding 
nfirmed  only  at  West  Tofts  Mere. 

Very  small  immigration  noted  June  lOth-Nov  2nd,  chiefly  at  Holme  and  HolkhamAVells 
■les.  Maximum  count  17  west  at  Holkham  June  20th.  Elsewhere  only  a few  reported  inland 
th  largest  flocks  16  Horsford  Mar  29th;  15  Southrepps  June  8th;  35  Wolferton  June  5th; 
Upton  Fen  July  24th;  12  Upper  Sheringham  Oct  9th. 

; arlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus 

ormer  vagrant,  now  rare  passage  migrant.  Potential  colonist. 

spring  an  elusive  lst-summer  male  sang  for  brief  periods  at  Cley  May  29th— 30th 
IXSm  et  al). 

Three  autumn  records:  A first-winter  at  Sheringham  Sept  14th  (TW),  and  a 1 st-winter  at 
arham  Greens  Sept  4th— 6th  (DJH  et  al)  joined  by  a second  bird  Sept  6th  (BWJ). 

liullfinch  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula 

< esident  and  suspected  immigrant.  Scandinavian  race  P.p.pyrrhula  has  occurred. 

esry  few  records. 

During  Oct  many  pyrrhula  race  birds  trapped  in  Shetland,  Yorkshire  and  a few  in 
; jffolk,  confirming  an  influx  into  the  country.  Field  identification  of  this  race  is  very  difficult. 

■ lying  on  subjective  impressions  of  size  and  brightness,  but  following  records  were  considered 
/ observers  to  relate  to  northern  race  birds:  1-3  at  Holme,  Holkham.  Overstrand.  Sea 
ailing,  Waxham  and  Winterton  all  in  Oct;  29  south  Hunstanton  Nov  2nd  (GFH  ML); 
Beeston  Regis  Heath  Nov  27th  and  13-15  Lynford  Arboretum  in  Dec  (many  obs.). 

Hawfinch  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes 

lusive  and  very  local  resident. 

luring  winter  periods,  only  regularly  recorded  (with  max.  counts)  at  Bamham  Cross 
ommon  (4  Jan):  Mundford  (18  Feb);  Lynford  Arboretum  (12  Mar);  Holkham  Park  (4 
,pr).  Elsewhere  1-4  at  Grime's  Graves;  Thetford  Nunnery:  South  Wootton;  Taverham  and 
he  Arms  Tottington. 

Only  confirmed  breeding  from  the  Hilborough  area  where  a pair  with  2 juvs.  Jun  5th. 
Jtherwise,  breeding  season  records  from  Sandringham:  Nr.  Swaffham:  Lynford  Arboretum. 

Sole  observation  relating  to  coastal  migrants  concerned  2 birds  in  Yarmouth  cemetery 
>)ct  19th. 
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This  species  is  prone  to  erratic  occupancy  of  both  breeding  and  roosting  sites.  Thus  the 
only  record  horn  a regularly  watched  roost,  tormerly  used  frequently  for  several  years  at 
Costessey,  was  4 Dec  2nd. 


Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus 

Regular , but  usually  scarce,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  very  hard  to  find.  The  only  regular  sites  were 
Bacton  where  5 29th  Jan  with  4 all  Feb,  and  Breydon  where  up  to  4 throughout  Jan— Feb. 
Elsewhere  6 Morston  Jan  10th;  4 Cley  on  6th;  5 West  Runton  on  25th  and  1-2  at  Snettisham, 
Holme,  Titchwell,  Brancaster,  Warham,  Sheringham,  Cromer  GC,  Happisburgh,  Waxham,' 
Horsey,  Winterton,  Hemsby  and  Halvergate. 

In  March,  1—2  at  Breydon  until  30th;  2 Cromer  on  6th;  a summer-plumaged  male  at 
Holme  on  7th;  1 Brancaster  10th  and  2 at  Sheringham  1 8th— 19th.  A late  bird  over  Clev  Eve 
field  May  2nd. 

The  first  returning  bird  at  Blakeney  Point  Sept  15th,  but  only  6 other  records  this  month. 
A very  poor  passage  continued  through  Oct,  the  best  sites  were  Holme  and  Sheringham 
with  records  on  several  dates  and  maxima  of  5 Holme  Oct  15th;  4 Sheringham  16th-22nd. 
Elsewhere  2 Horsey  on  2nd,  3 Cley  on  19th  and  ten  other  coastal  sites  reporting  just  single 

During  Nov  small  numbers  recorded  at  a wide  variety  of  coastal  sites  on  scattered  dates 
There  was  no  clear  pattern,  but  a monthly  total  of  40-50  individuals.  Most  regular  at 
Sheringham  where  up  to  6 daily  until  13th  then  2 to  month-end,  also  fairly  frequent  at 
Weybourne  and  Breydon  where  up  to  3 regularly.  Otherwise,  erratic  reports  of  1-3  birds 
from  thirteen  coastal  sites. 

Scarce  in  Dec.  1 all  month  at  Sheringham;  2 Cley/Salthouse  31st;  1 Burnham  Norton  2nd. 

Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis 

Winter  visitor  in  declining  numbers.  Exceptional  in  summer. 

Wintering  population  very  mobile  along  whole  coastline  with  much  movement  between 
sites.  This  is  well  illustrated  at  Holme  where  up  to  52  present  in  Jan  but  a flock  of  36  on 
Feb  2nd  was  the  only  record  that  month.  Also  at  Sheringham  where  a flock  of  30  birds  was 
only  present  Feb  1 8th—  1 9th.  Such  erratic  behaviour  makes  estimates  of  population  levels 
rather  difficult.  Maximum  counts  at  all  other  localities:  Hunstanton  16  Jan,  8 Feb-  Titchwell 
30  Jan,  32  Feb;  Holkham  Bay  83  Jan,  22  Feb;  Cley/Salthouse  75  Jan,  60  Feb;  Paston/Bacton 
37  Jan;  Happisburgh  37  Jan  (?  same);  Yarmouth  1 Feb  and  Breydon  17  Jan,  2 Feb. 

March  saw  a rapid  departure  with  virtually  none  anywhere  after  mid-month.  A summer- 
plumaged  male  at  Holme  on  21st  and  the  last  bird  at  Brancaster  Harbour  on  25th.  First 
autumn  arrivals  singles  at  Holme,  Blakeney  Point  and  Winterton  Sept  15th.  Slow  build-up 
thereafter  until  main  influxes  late  Oct  and  mid-Nov.  Maximum  Nov  counts:  2 Wolferton;  9 
Snettisham;  8 Holme;  32  Titchwell;  70  Holkham  Bay;  12  Blakeney  Point;  60 
Cley/Salthouse;  35  Weybourne;  70  Sheringham;  14  Happisburgh;  1 1 Horsey;  4 Winterton-  1 
Breydon.  As  usual  much  movement  between  sites  and  the  total  population  using  the  coast 
this  month  was  unlikely  to  be  in  excess  of  200  birds.  A proportion  of  the  Nov  birds  moved 
on  fairly  rapidly,  leaving  a winter  population  at  the  somewhat  low  level  of  an  estimated  150 
birds.  Maximum  counts  17  Heacham;  37  Titchwell;  25  Holkham  Bay;  2 Warham;  100 
Cley/Salthouse;  10  Mundesley;  7 Winterton;  10  Breydon. 


Emberiza  citrinella 


Yellowhainmer 

Common  resident,  but  currently  declining. 

In  first-winter  period  three-figure  flocks  of  120  Lyng  Jan-Feb;  130  Paston  Green  100 

Hickhng  in  Jan;  120  Holme  and  120  Potter  Heigham  in  Feb.  Smaller  flocks  more 
widespread. 
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Breeding  data  from  Choseley  where  a density  of  2.3  prs/sq.km.  in  rather  open  arable 
inland  and  a total  of  10-11  singing  males  along  3 miles  of  the  Stiffkey-Morston 
i.  eens.  A dramatic  decline  in  E Norfolk  where  this  was  once  a familiar  species  at  all 
l asons  but  is  now  known  from  only  a few  breeding  sites;  none  now  winters  on  Breydon 
arshes. 


The  only  three-figure  flock  in  the  second-winter  period  was  130  Ringstead  in  Nov,  the 
ily  other  flock  over  50  was  63  at  Horsey  Dec  14th.  Unless  there  is  a significant  level  of 
ader-recording,  the  future  for  the  Yellowhammer  in  Norfolk  looks  decidedly  bleak. 


rrtolan  Bunting  Emberiza  hortulana 

arce  passage  migrant. 

)ring  singles  in  May  at  Holme  on  14th  (SS)  and  Cley  on  30th  (AJL)  represented  an 
erage  showing,  but  only  3 in  autumn  when  singles  at  Blakeney  Point  Sept  1st  (JRMc), 
.■pi  7th  (JRMc)  and  Mundesley  Sept  21st  (MF). 

1993  Additions:  Singles  at  Blakeney  Point  Sept  9th  (RJA)  and  16th  (PJW). 

I uustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica 

i lgrant  from  Northern  Europe. 

Iways  an  enjoyable  bird  to  see,  the  tenth  county  record  was  a well-watched  female  at 
' althouse  May  22nd-23rd  (JVB  et  al). 

The  bird  reported  at  Holkham  Meals  18th  May  1993  was  in  fact  seen  18th  Sept  1993. 
I ucorrect  date  submitted  by  observer. 


I tittle  Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla 

■ lgrant  from  N Scandinavia  eastwards,  mostly  in  autumn. 

i good  series  of  typical  autumn  records,  but  unfortunately  all  were  brief  affairs.  One 
■resent  very  briefly  on  Overy  Dunes  Sept  25th  before  flying  into  the  pines  (CR).  Other 
] 1 ngles  at  Stiffkey  Greens  Oct  2nd  (DPA  et  al):  Winterton  also  on  2nd  (PC)  and  Overstrand 
n 1 Ith  (RJM).  The  county  total  now  stands  at  23. 

Ueed  Bunting  Emberiza  schoeniclus 

ommon  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

arly  in  the  year,  flocks  of  45  Holme;  60  Blakeney/Morston  and  40  Lyng,  the  few  other 
| ounts  received  were  all  below  15. 

Coastal  spring  movements  virtually  non-existent. 

Breeding  information  from  Welney  where  33  prs.  (38  in  1993);  Brancaster  GC- 
hornham  Point  I9prs;  Snettisham  RSPB  reserve  9 prs.  Smaller  counts  of  1-3  pairs  at 
hompson  Water.  Langmere.  Hockwold  Flood.  Sculthorpe  Fen  and  Wroxham  Broad.  More 
'■  lformation  welcome. 

The  first  notable  movement  of  the  autumn  came  Sept  30th  when  15  west  Holme  and  5 
j 1 zest  Sheringham.  Passage  peaked  in  early  Oct  when  counts  of  45  west  Holme  (all-day 
ount)  on  8th;  18  south  Hunstanton,  26  west  Holme,  7 west.  1 east.  Sheringham  all  on  10th; 
1 east  Overy  Dunes  on  11th  and  22  south  Hunstanton  Nov  2nd. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  only  concentrations  reported  were  21  Welney  and  12  Snettisham 
( n Dec. 


[ ^orn  Bunting  Miliaria  calandra 

I Meal  and  declining  resident. 

.argest  flocks  in  first-winter  period  25  Methwold  Fen.  30  Bacton  in  Jan;  172  Choseley  and 
If  >2  found  in  a survey  of  10  km.sq.  TG33  in  Feb;  80  Welney  village,  123  Choseley,  32 
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Brancaster  saltmarsh  in  March.  Smaller  numbers  recorded  at  9 other  sites.  Breeding  season 
data  trom  Welney  where  6 singing  males  in  May,  but  only  1 pr.  in  June;  a triangle  bounded 
by  Docking/Ringstead/Brancaster  where  minimum  12  singing  males;  in  10  km.sq.  TG33  a 
census  revealed  21  singing  males;  Sheringham  3 singing  males;  Winterton/Hemsby  2 
singing  males  and  single  singing  males  at  Wereham,  Downham  Market,  Wiggenhall  St. 
Germans,  Hoveton.  A breeding  population  also  present  Wootton  Marsh  where  a decline 
noted  over  last  5 years  and  another  reported  in  west  Norfolk  but  precise  details  not 
available. 

Winter  flocks  did  not  begin  to  build  up  again  until  Nov  when  highest  counts  were  30  i) 
Lynn  Point  (roost);  34  Ringstead;  40  Choseley.  An  apparent  decrease  in  Dec  when  maxima 
only  28  Welney;  21  Lynn  Point  (roost);  10  Ringstead;  20  Choseley.  Smaller  numbers 
recorded  at  1 1 other  sites  in  Nov  and  Dec. 


Selected  Introductions,  Hybrids, 
Escapes  and  Ferals 


APPENDIX  1.  CATEGORY  D SPECIES 

Species  (mostly  wildlowl)  which  are  likely  to  fall  within  categories  A and  D are  treated  as 
Category  A species  tor  the  purpose  of  this  report,  and  all  records,  including  known  and 
probable  escapes,  are  summarised  in  the  main  systematic  list.  The  Category  D species  in  the 
list  below  are  those  where  there  is  good  evidence  or  extreme  likelihood  of  being  of  escaped 
or  feral  origin. 


Greater  Flamingo  Phoenicopterus  ruber 

Breeds  southern  Europe,  around  the  Mediterranean  east  to  Central  Asia,  Pakistan  and  NW 
India,  throughout  much  of  Africa,  Caribbean,  coastal  Venezuela  and  the  Galapagos. 

1990  Addition:  Breydon,  an  immature  on  Oct  6th  (accepted  by  BBRC  and  placed  in 
category  Dl).  K 

Bar-headed  Goose  \ • >. 

D , _ . Anser  indicus 

Breeds  Central  Asia  from  SE  Russian  Altai  range  to  western  Manchuria  south  to  Tibet  and 
Inner  Mongolia. 

Singles  in  the  Burnham  Norton-Holkham-Cley  area  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
increasing  to  a maximum  of  4 at  Burnham  Norton  in  early  Oct.  Pentney  G P up  to  4 in  June 
and  July.  Snettisham  2 on  Oct  20th,  Sennowe  Park  2 in  Dec  and  2 throughout  the  autumn  in 
the  Sparham-Lyng  area;  singles  at  Horning  and  Welney. 

Snow  Goose  a , 

D i . Anser  caerulescens 

Breeds  extreme  NE  Siberia,  northern  Alaska,  Arctic  Canada  and  northern  Greenland. 

In  NW  Norfolk  all  records  probably  relate  to,  or  originate  from,  the  flock  totalling  21 
birds  in  the  autumn  that  commutes  between  Holkham-Burnham-Norton-Titchwell- 
Snettisham  and  Sandringham;  the  flock  of  24  at  Blickling  Lake  on  Jan  4th  may  also  have 
been  the  same  birds.  Bred  at  Titchwell  with  broods  of  2 and  3 in  Aug  and  at  Sandringham 
brood  of  5 in  May.  Singles  at  Buckenham,  Lyng-Easthaugh  GP  (wearing  a metal  ring)  and 
blue-phase  bird  at  Wroxham  Broad  on  Jan  14th. 

1993  Correction:  The  maximum  size  of  the  flock  at  Holkham  was  24. 

Wood  Duck  . . 

u , , _ Aix  sponsa 

Breeds  southern  Canada  to  central  California,  central  Texas,  eastern  Kansas,  Florida  and  Cuba. 

Surlingham,  a male  on  April  30th  and  probably  the  same  bird  there  in  May  and  Nov  and 
a male  in  eclipse  at  Cantley  BF  on  Sept  17th. 

1993  Addition:  Sparham  Pools,  a male  Dec  17th. 
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*er  Falco  cherrug 

^eds  eastern  Europe  and  throughout  most  of  central  and  southern  Asia  to  Mongolia  and 
itral  China. 

Wiveton,  a bird  on  July  25th  could  possibly  have  been  a falconer’s  hybrid.  Holme  a 
gle  Sept  5th  wearing  jesses  and  bells. 

luukar  Alectoris  chukar 

" i seds  from  eastern  Greece  and  Turkey  east  through  the  Himalayas  to  northern  China. 
Salthouse- Wiveton  area,  maximum  of  18  in  November.  Bacton  a pair.  Heydon  Park  single 
ly  14th. 


’ 


‘PENDIX  II.  HYBRIDS 
•ey  Heron  x Purple  Heron 

rnham  Norton  a bird  showing  mixed  characteristics  of  both  species  June  1 5th— 20th. 
ucturally  as  Grey  Heron  but  neck  slightly  thinner  and  longer,  plumage  as  Purple  Heron 
upperparts  but  head  was  Grey  Heron  and  neck  markings  intermediate, 
hite-fronted  Goose  x Canada  Goose 
mpenhoe  Marshes  Nov  20th. 
i reylag  Goose  x Canada  Goose 
blney  G P 2 on  Nov  15th. 
a inada  Goose  x Swan  Goose 
tchwell  4 Aug  30th. 
lrnacle  Goose  x Canada  Goose 
. jnnery  Lakes,  Thetford  July  1 1th. 
aoveler  x Garganey 
intley  BF  a male  Aug  8th  and  17th. 
wchard  x Ferruginous  Duck 
e'elney  female  Jan  1st  to  Mar  6th. 
ing-necked  Duck  x Tufted  Duck 

r'roxham  first-winter  male  Feb  20th  and  22nd.  Brancaster  a bird  showing  characters  of 
oth  June  8th. 

lifted  Duck  x Pochard 

i ;elney  male  Mar  1 3th— 25th  and  another  throughout  Dec.  UEA  Broad  throughout  April  and 
I Strumpshaw  Dec  19th. 

ufted  Duck  x Ruddy  Duck 

olney  G P female  Feb  4th.  Plumage  as  Tufted  Duck  but  small  size,  square  head  and 
ovious  stiff  tail. 

caup  x Tufted  Duck 

\ /hitlingham  Lane  GP  a female  Dec  15th  accompanied  by  two  others  (a  male  and  a female) 
lat  were  probably  second  generation  hybrids  with  Tutted  Ducks. 

Iediterranean  Gull  x Black-headed  Gull 

I leacham  second-winter  Nov  30th. 

APPENDIX  III.  ESCAPES 

his  list  comprises  records  of  those  species  recorded  in  1994  that  are  not  admissable  into 
ategories  A— E of  the  BOURC  Checklist. 

Vink-backed  Pelican  Pelecanus  rufescens 

{reeds  sporadically  throughout  central  and  southern  Africa. 

1989  Addition:  Holkham  Feb  25th  (accepted  by  BBRC  for  inclusion  in  Appendix  3 only). 
Might  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 

I {reeds  from  Europe  east  to  Japan,  throughout  Africa.  SE  Canada  to  Argentina.  Hawaii  and 


the  Falklands. 

Nui  I oik  Wildlife  Park,  Gt  Witchingham,  10  pairs  nested;  an  adult  seen  to  fly  out  of  the 
Park  fairly  high  towards  Lyng  June  14th. 

White-faced  Whistling  Duck  Dendrocvgna  viduata 

Breeds  west  and  central  Africa  and  northern  and  central  South  America. 

Wells  Saltmarsh  July  1st  and  17th. 

®lacl;S"an  Cvgnus  atratus 

Breeds  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Salhouse  Broad,  one  pair  raised  3 young.  Wroxham  2 pairs  on  River  Bure.  Waxham  a 
pair  and  5 cygnets  in  Dec.  Singles  at  Hickling,  Homersfield,  King’s  Lynn  BF,  Lenwade 
Tottenhill  GP  and  Welney. 

Emperor  Goose  Amer  camgicus 

Breeds  from  coastal  NE  Siberia,  St.  Lawrence  Is.,  and  coastal  NW  Alaska. 

. Hard  ley  Flood  and  Wroxham  Broad,  singles  in  Jan;  Antingham  2 Feb  6th. 

Ringed  Teal  Callonetta  leucophrys 

Breeds  central  South  America,  mostly  northern  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 

Cantley  BF  eclipse  male  Oct  8th— 9th. 

Maned  Duck  Chenonetta  jubata 

Breeds  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Malthouse  Broad  male  in  Jan;  Wroxham  Broad  pair  in  Jan. 

Chiloe  Wigeon  Anas  sibUatrix 

Breeds  southern  South  America  in  southern  Chile,  southern  Uruguay,  Argentina  and  the 
Falklands. 

Whitlingham  GP  3 Sept  12th;  singles  at  Buckenham,  Cley  and  Kelling  Water  Meadows. 
IP93  Additions:  Holkham  male  June  13th.  Burnham  Norton  2 males  June  1 6th— 25th 

Hottentot  Teal  „ ' 

D , . ._.  . VT.  . Anas  hottentota 

Bieeds  in  Africa  in  Nigeria  and  Chad  and  E Africa  from  Ethiopia  to  South  Africa  and 
Madagascar. 

Tottenhill  Row  Feb  9th-Apr  23rd. 

Argentine  Blue-bill 

Breeds  in  South  America  from  southern  Chile  and  Argentina. 

Welney  male  during  Jan  and  Dec  4th. 

Silver  Pheasant  r i , 

D , . . „ Lophura  nycthemera 

Breeds  in  northern  Burma,  central  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam  and  southern  China 
to  Hainan. 

Chedgrave  female  and  a nest  with  3 eggs  June. 

Reeve’s  Pheasant 

Breeds  in  northern  and  central  China. 

Cley  Apr  15th  and  17th. 

Peruvian  Thicknee 
Breeds  Ecuador  to  southern  Peru. 

Single  near  Hickling  May  15th  and  near  Cromer  June  1 1th. 

Parakeet  Sp. 

Holme  Dec  5th  either  Ring-necked  or  Alexandrine;  Ludham  singles  in  Jan  and  Oct  to  Dec 
Zebra  Finch  D , .. 

Breeds  Australia  and  the  Lesser  Sunda  Is.  °€P  ‘ ° gUttata 

1993  Addition:  Cley  Mar  27th. 

Sudan  Golden  Sparrow  A , 

nrooj0  • Ar  , . „ . Auripasser luteus 

Breeds  in  Africa  from  Mauretania  and  northern  Nigeria  to  southern  Sudan  and  northern 
ctniopia. 

Bradwell-Caister-Winterton  June  I0th-22nd. 


Syrmaticus  reevesii 


Burhinus  superciliaris 


m 
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Ringing  Report 


Allan  Hale 

ringing  effort  in  Norfolk  during  1994  totalled  35,600  birds  of  139  species  - more  or 
s the  same  as  the  previous  year.  Thanks  are  extended  to  all  Norfolk  ringers  for 
smitting  the  data  from  which  this  report  was  compiled.  Particular  thanks  to  Steve  and 
-ison  Wakeham  for  supplying  Wash  Wader  Ringing  Group  recoveries  and  their 
. erpretation. 

The  recoveries  are  arranged  by  species,  with  ringing  details  on  the  first  line  and  the 
overy  data  on  the  second.  The  following  codes  have  been  used: 


^e  when  ringed: 


•x: 


jcovery  detail: 


1 pullus  (=  nestling  or  chick) 

3 hatched  during  calendar  year  of  ringing 

5 hatched  during  previous  calendar  year 

2 fully  grown,  year  of  hatching  unknown 

4 hatched  before  calendar  year  of  ringing,  but  exact  year  unknown 

6 hatched  before  previous  calendar  year,  but  exact  year  unknown 

M = male  F = female 

X found  dead 

+ shot  or  killed  by  man 

R caught  and  released  by  a ringer 
RR  ring  number  read  in  the  Field 
//  condition  on  finding  wholly  unknown 

NORFOLK  RECOVERIES  NOTIFIED  DURING  1994 

iuulmar 

he  first  was  breeding  on  the  cliffs  at  Hunstanton,  and  although  13  years  old.  it  was  barely 
liddle-aged  by  Fulmar  standards.  Neither  bird  demonstrates  the  fidelity  to  its  natal  colony 
mt  might  be  expected. 

03.08.8 1 Isle  of  May.  Fife,  Scotland 

23.06.94  Hunstanton  Cliffs  ^m  SSE 


05.08.89  Sheringham 

03.04.94  Aggertauge,  Jylland.  Denmark 


r.iannet  . . 

An  old  record  has  just  come  to  light  concerning  a nestling  Gannet  ringed  during  1986  in 
\ Norway  and  found  dying  at  Suffield  (near  North  Walsham)  some  three  months  later. 

I Cormorant 

k demonstration  of  the  wanderings  of  a ringed  nestling  from  the  tree-nesting  colony  at 
\bberton. 

29.05.93  Abberton  Reservoir.  Essex 

*R  25.09.93  Snettisham  Pits  1 15  km  NW 
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RR  25.10.93  Holkham  Hall 

RR  13.01.94  Burnham  Overy  Staithe 

Barnacle  Goose 

During  April  1993,  six  regular  Barnacle  Geese  at  Lound  were  joined  by  one  with  a 1986 
Spitzbergen  ring.  At  Fritton  another  Barnacle  Goose  among  22  free-flying  birds  there  on 
-4th  June  1993  carried  a Stockholm  Museum  ring.  Even  in  spring  or  summer  we  cannot 
automatically  assume  that  all  Barnacle  Geese  are  from  feral  stock. 


134  km  NW 
121  km  NNW 


Shelduck 

An  unusual  recovery  from  the  Wash  Wader  Ringing  Group’s  point  of  view,  even  if  not  so 
from  a Shelduck’s! 

5M  16.05.80  Terrington,  King’s  Lynn 

X 09. 1 2.93  Hippolytushoef,  Noord-Holland,  The  Netherlands  3 1 6 km  E 


Wigeon 

There  were  two  wintering  Pensthorpe  Wigeon  reported  from  Russia  of  which  this  travelled 
by  far  the  furthest. 

3F  22.11.91  Pensthorpe,  Fakenham 

+ 17.05.93  Elizarovo,  Tyumen,  Russia  4, 159kmWNW 


Tufted  Duck 

Shown  is  Norfolk’s  longest  Tufted  Duck  movement  of  the  year,  and  the  third  bird  from 
Pensthorpe  to  Northern  Ireland  in  four  years  - all  three  Irish  birds  were  shot  between  13th 
September  and  8th  October.  Additionally  there  were  movements  from  Pensthorpe  to  The 
Netherlands  and  from  Finland  to  Pensthorpe. 

3M  28.08.92  Pensthorpe,  Fakenham 

+ 06.06.93  Priuralskiy  District,  Tyumen,  Russia  1,980  km  NE 


3M  16.09.92 
+ 08.10.93 


Pensthorpe.  Fakenham 

Lough  Neagh,  Tyrone,  Northern  Ireland 


528  km  ENE 


Hen  Harrier 

Two  nestlings  (both  marked  with  wing-tags  in  North  Wales  during  1993)  were  subsequently 
reported  from  Norfolk.  The  first  was  present  in  the  Holkham-Burnham  area  from  November 
1993  until  January  1994,  but  sadly  the  other  was  found  dead  at  North  Creake  on  I 3th 
January  1994. 


Coot 

Relatively  few  Dutch  Coot  emigrate  for  the  winter,  and  those  that  do  are  much  more  likely 
to  travel  to  France  or  Iberia. 

3F  10.10.88  Aalsmeer,  Noord-Holland,  The  Netherlands 

+ 15.01.94  Haddiscoe  Island,  Great  Yarmouth  213  km  W 

Oystercatcher 

The  first  movement  illustrates  the  winter  quarters  of  a Norfolk-hatched  bird  It  was  shot  on 
Christmas  Day. 

The  second  represents  only  the  second  British-ringed  Oystercatcher  to  be  recovered  in 
Finland.  It  is  estimated  that  Finland  hosts  only  around  600  pairs  of  Oystercatchers  (cf 
Norway  circa  40,000),  and  it  is  thought  that  very  few  Baltic-bred  birds  cross  the  North  Sea; 
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lost  wintering  on  the  Waddensee. 


The  third  is  from  beyond  70  degrees  north,  and  is  the  most  northerly  recovery  of  a Wash- 
nged  Oystercatcher.  The  fourth  is  an  example  of  breeding  site  fidelity.  Additionally,  the 
/.W.R.G.’s  oldest  recorded  Oystercatcher  survived  just  over  26  years. 


10.06.88 

25.12.92 

Weybourne,  Sheringham 

St  Sauveur  le  Viconte,  Manche,  France 

438  km  SSW 

10.01.93 

02.06.94 

Terrington  Bund,  King’s  Lynn 
Oro  Island,  Turku-Pori,  Finland 

1,562  km  ENE 

26.02.78 

27.05.94 

Heacham,  King’s  Lynn 
Porsanger,  Finnmark,  Norway 

2,317  km  NE 

10.02.90 

31.05.90 
R 13.07.92 
R 05.07.93 

Heacham,  King’s  Lynn 
Runde,  More  Og  Romsdal,  Norway 
Runde,  More  Og  Romsdal.  Norway 
Runde,  More  Og  Romsdal,  Norway 

1,102  km  NNE 

iinged  Plover 

i bird  aged  as  an  adult  at  Heacham  during  1980  was  found  breeding  locally  nearly  14  years 
iter.  It  sets  a new  Wash  longevity  record,  beating  the  previous  record  which  had  stood  since 

979. 


knot 

he  majority  of  Knot  occurring  on  The  Wash  breed  in  Greenland  and  north-east  Canada  and 
re  regularly  recovered  during  passage  through  Iceland,  this  being  the  98th  from  The  Wash 
3 be  recovered  there. 

Curiously,  two  birds  caught  together  in  Norway  during  May  1985,  were  trapped  again 
still  together)  at  Holme  over  eight  years  later  during  October  1993. 

16.10.93  Holme,  Hunstanton 

03.05.94  Ragnheidarstadir,  Arnes.  Iceland  1,723  km  NW 


)unlin 

he  first  bird  shown  arrived  on  The  Wash  just  15  days  after  being  ringed  in  Sweden. 
Jnusually  for  the  Swedes  the  ringing  details,  however,  took  five  years! 

The  second  shown  was  caught  at  both  sites  by  members  of  the  Wash  Wader  Ringing 
3roup. 

' 07.08.89  Ottenby,  Oland.  Sweden 

t 22.08.89  Terrington.  King's  Lynn  1,108  km  WSW 


1 1.08.91  Terrington.  King's  Lynn 

09.05.94  Ria  De  Alvor.  Algarve.  Portugal 


1.877  km  SSW 


Hack-tailed  Godwit 

Hack-tailed  Godwits  have  only  been  reported  on  The  Wash  in  substantial  numbers  in  recent 
/ears.  Since  1992  over  300  have  been  ringed  and  measured;  the  biometrics  suggesting  that 
nost  are  of  Icelandic  origin.  This  recovery  conforms  to  that  theory  in  becoming  the  first 
)verseas  recovery  of  this  species  and  the  sixth  British-ringed  Black-tailed  Godwit  to 


celand. 

> 31.07.92  Terrington,  King's  Lynn 
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X 25.07.94  Hjaalmsstadir,  Ames,  Iceland 


1,753  km  NW 


Bar-tailed  Godwit 

The  twelfth  Bar-tailed  Godwit  from  The  Wash  to  be  recovered  in  Germany. 
6M  27.08.88  Terrington  Bund,  King’s  Lynn 

X 15.05.93  Dagebull,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany 


584  km  ENE 


Redshank 

Only  relatively  small  numbers  of  Redshank  occur  across  Ireland,  and  this  is  the  first  from 
The  Wash  to  be  recovered  there. 

4 Terrington  Bund.  King’s  Lynn 

X East  Town,  Tory  Island,  Donegal,  Eire  616kmWNW 


Black-headed  Gull 

Nestlings  from  the  Cantley  breeding  colony  were  found  wintering  in  Essex,  Kent  and 
Durham.  The  Copenhagen  bird  was  also  seen  in  Denmark  during  July  1987,  April  1988, 

and  August  1991.  Note  the  age  of  the  Dutch  bird  (the  British  record  is  no’less  than  25 
years). 

A vigilant  observer  at  Diss  Mere  read  the  ring  numbers  of  no  less  than  three  forei°n- 
ringed  birds  - one  from  Belgium  and  a brace  of  nestlings  from  Finland.  The  most  distant 
Finnish  bird  is  shown  below. 

6 05.01.86 

RR  12.03.93 
RR  24.07.93 


Norwich 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  813km  ENE 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 


3 

20.07.77 

Holt 

X 

21.04.94 

Bergum,  Friesland,  The  Netherlands 

1 

01.07.93 

Tornio,  Lappi,  Finland 

RR 

24.12.93 

The  Mere,  Diss 

RR 

19.01.94 

The  Mere,  Diss 

330  km  E 


1,998  km  SW 


Mediterranean  Gull 

A nestling  ringed  in  the  south-west  of  The  Netherlands  during  the  summer  of  1994  was 
seen  on  Shermgham  Golf  Course  on  7th  and  8th  October  of  the  same  year.  Insufficient 
details  are  available  for  the  preferred  reporting  format. 


Sandwich  Tern 

Already  previously  re-trapped  in  Cleveland,  this  bird  went  on  to  become,  perhaps 
surprisingly,  the  first  British-ringed  Sandwich  Tern  to  be  found  in  Belgium. 

4 11.09.75  Terrington,  King’s  Lynn 

R 22.07.86  Teesmouth,  Cleveland 

X 14.06.92  De  Panne,  West-Vlaanderen,  Belgium  245  km  SE 


Common  Tern 

It  is  many  years  since  a ringed  Welsh  Tern  was  reported  from  Norfolk 
I 24.06.84  Shotton,  Clwyd,  Wales 

X 11.06.94  Breydon  Water,  Great  Yarmouth 


322  km  ESE 
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i -tie  Dove 

ucky  report  since  only  around  four  Turtle  Doves  are  ringed  annually  in  Norfolk.  Less 
• ky  for  the  bird  since  it  was  shot. 

13.08.93  Wells  next  the  Sea 

1 5.09.94  Villar  del  Rey,  Badajoz,  Spain  1 .664  km  SSW 


1 

t 


t eat  Spotted  Woodpecker 

is  immigrant  seems  to  have  settled  down  quite  happily  in  Norfolk. 

03.08.91  Sandwich  Bay  estate,  Kent 

12.01.92  Ickburgh,  Thetford 

25.06.92  Ickburgh,  Thetford 

1 4.0 1 .94  Ickburgh,  Thetford 


i nnnock 

ly  the  fourth  Norwegian  Dunnock  to  be  found  in  Britain. 

04.09.93  Giljastolen,  Gjesdal,  Rogaland.  Norway 

18.09.93  Holme  Dunes  Nature  Reserve  744  km  SSW 


.ghtingale 

r w Norfolk  Nightingales  are  ringed,  let  alone  heard  of  again.  Two  recoveries  involving  the 
unty  in  a single  year  is  quite  unprecedented. 

II  22.08.93  Portland  Bill.  Dorset 

30.04.94  Garboldisham,  Diss  313kmNE 


,14  20.07.93 
15.05.94 


South  Lopham  Fen,  Diss 
Thornham  Park.  Suffolk 


8 km  SSE 


mng  Thrush 

tis  bird  was  probably  still  on  passage  since  northernmost  breeding  Song  Thrushes  tend  to 
inter  further  south  than  Britain  (especially  first-year  birds,  of  which  this  was  one). 

17.07.93  Nunimi,  Uusimaa.  Finland 

18.09.93  Wells  next  the  Sea  1.629  km  WSW 


I lackbird 

! any  Scandinavian-bred  Blackbirds  winter  in  Norfolk.  The  Finnish  birds  (the  first  sadly 
lot,  the  second  killed  by  a dog)  illustrate  the  rapidly  increasing  population  in  that 
tuntry.  Interestingly,  only  part  of  the  population  moves  south-west  towards  Britain:  others 
ove  west  or  even  north-west  into  Norway. 

--  28.10.91  Weyboume.  Sheringham 

12.07.93  Heikkila,  Luumaki.  Kymi,  Finland  1,829  km  ENE 


\V1  06.12.91 
29.03.93 


Hevingham,  Norwich 
Meilahti.  Helsinki.  Finland 


1 ,666  km  ENE 


F 09.04.93 
17.11.93 


Landsort.  Stockholm.  Sweden 
Holme  Dunes  Nature  Reserve 


1.255  km  WSW 


F 05.02.94 
t:  10.09.94 


South  Creake.  Burnham  Market 
Blidingsholm.  Krononberg.  Sweden 


983  km  ENE 
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Sedge  Warbler 

Most  British  Sedge  Warblers  overfly  south-west  Europe,  but  this  bird  is  evidence  that  for  a 
significant  minority  the  food  supply  is  not  substantial  enough  for  the  birds  to  build  up 
sufficient  fat  to  achieve  this. 

3 26.06.92  Earlham,  Norwich 

R 22.08.92  Setubal,  Baixo  Alentejo,  Portugal  1,790  km  SSW 

Reed  Warbler 

Although  this  bird  demonstrates  the  usual  strategy  of  migration  in  short  stages,  some 
individuals  do  make  long  unbroken  flights. 

4 25.05.92  Snettisham  Coastal  Park,  King’s  Lynn 

R 25.09.93  Irun,  Guipuzcoa,  Spain  1,072  km  S 

Garden  Warbler 

The  longest  movement  of  the  year  is  shown. 

3 16.07.94  Earlham,  Norwich 

R 16.08.94  Icklesham,  Sussex  195  km  SSW 

Blackcap 

The  ringing  site  in  Belgium  probably  indicates  the  birds  origin.  Additionally  there  was  a 
movement  from  Sandwich  Bay,  Kent  to  Lopham  Fen,  Diss. 

2M  30.08.93  Jupille,  Liege,  Belgium 

R 19.10.93  Holme  Dunes  Nature  Reserve  435  km  NW 

Willow  Warbler 

Note  the  speed  of  movement  of  the  first  shown.  Even  the  second  had  an  elapsed  time  of 
only  two  weeks. 

4F  27.05.94  Didlington.  Thetford 

R 03.06.94  North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney,  Scotland  783  km  NNW 


3M  12.08.94 
R 26.08.94 


Loinnbuie,  Highland,  Scotland 
Holme  Bird  Observatory 


607  km  SSE 


Great  Tit 

There  was  an  irruption  of  Great  Tits  during  spring  1994.  Shown  in  full  is  the  longest 
movement,  but  there  were  others  of  54  km,  56  km  and  107  km.  Such  distances  are  rare  in 
British  Great  Tits. 

5F  22.02.94  Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire 

R 19.03.94  Lopham  Fen,  Diss 

Brambling 

Many  of  the  Bramblings  that  winter  in  Britain  originate  in  Scandinavia,  so  the  first 
movement  would  be  expected.  Perhaps  the  second  less  so,  particularly  since  Bramblings  are 
markedly  less  common  in  Ireland,  although  they  are  prone  to  wintering  in  widely  different 


3F 

22.10.92 

R 

23.04.93 

3F 

05.10.91 

R 

17.03.94 

Weybourne,  Sheringham 
Frei,  More  Og  Romsdal,  Norway 

Burnham  Market 

Magherafelt,  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland 


1,194  km  NNE 


524  km  WNW 
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eenfinch 

, e longest  movement  of  the  year  is  shown  in  full.  The  only  other  birds  to  move  out  of  the 
mty  were  five  to  Suffolk  and  a single  to  Northamptonshire. 

I 2 1 . 1 1 .92  Packington  Park,  Warwickshire 

27.03.93  Shimpling,  Diss 

22.05.93  Shimpling,  Diss 

07.04.94  Shimpling,  Diss  193  km  E 


skin 

i iprecedented  numbers  of  Siskins  were  in  Norfolk  during  the  spring  period  of  1994.  An 
I ilysis  appears  on  page  370. 

The  movement  shown  below  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  the  ring  was  found  in  the 
st  of  a Peregrine 

1 15.03.92  Garboldisham,  Diss 

30.05.94  Loch  Eck,  Strathclyde,  Scotland  567  km  NW 

i ow  Bunting 

me  Dutch  bird  represents  the  first  foreign  recovery  from  the  recent  Norfolk  ringing  project. 
\iere  was  another  to  The  Netherlands  later  in  the  year.  The  second  shows  a migrant  which 
ntered  further  south. 

The  third  is  one  of  a brace  of  typical  movements  to  Scotland/north-east  England,  where 
i any  seem  to  fatten  up  before  moving  on  to  breeding  areas.  Strangely  there  were  also  mid- 
nter  movements  to  Cleveland  at  a time  when  birds  are  usually  fairly  static. 


13.01.91 

Hunstanton 

02.01.93 

De  Balg,  Schiermonnikoog,  The  Netherlands 

392  km  E 

09. 1 1 .93 

Salthouse,  Holt 

03.01.94 

Foulness  Point,  Foulness,  Essex 

148  km  S 

22.01.94 

Salthouse,  Holt 

11.03.94 

Cairngorm,  Highland,  Scotland 

555  km  NNW 

Siskins  ground  feeding  (J.P.  Smith ) 
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For  all  the  bird  news  in  East  Anglia,  phone 

Birdline  East  Anglia 

on 

0891  700  245 


We  feature  news  of  some  common 
as  well  as  all  rare  bird  sightings. 


Please  report  your  sightings  by 
phoning  01603  763388. 


Your  reports  are  passed  on  to  the 
relevant  county  recorder. 


For  free  B.T.  chargecard  and  car 
sticker  please  contact  us. 


Birdline  East  Anglia,  65  Sandringham  Road, 
Norwich.  NR2  3RZ.  Tel.  01603  633326 


0891  calls  charged  at  39p  per  min  cheap  rate,  49p  per  min  all  other  times.  Current  as  of  June  1995. 
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(ORFOLK  MAMMAL  REPORT  - 1994 


(Kim  Dyble) 


Me  Editor  is  pleased  to  present  the  39th  annual  Norfolk  Mammal  Report. 

The  compilation  of  the  Classified  List  has  again  been  undertaken  by  Eddie  Boosey  and 
; are  most  grateful  for  his  massive  contribution.  He  has  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
fficulties  of  the  task  when  faced  with  an  extremely  uneven  distribution  of  records.  Some 
ammals  are  all  too  conspicuous  at  times;  others  are  rarely  seen.  There  has  been  a 
idening  of  natural  history  interest  in  recent  years  and  equipment  has  improved  and 
jcome  much  more  readily  available.  The  consequence  has  been  that  some  disciplines  have 
ade  great  advances.  We  are  left  with  the  paradoxical  situation  in  the  systematic  listing  of 
ir  mammals  that  those  that  are  elusive  are  not  seen  while  those  that  are  seen  frequently  are 
)t  reported! 
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le  example  of  the  year  was  the  rise  in  the  Brown  rat  population,  more  frequently  jj 
reported  in  the  press  than  in  our  contributors  notes.  As  ever,  we  do  emphasise  the! 
importance  of  recording  details  of  all  mammals  seen,  dead  or  alive,  however  common  thev 
are  assumed  to  be. 

Two  decades  ago  the  major  topic  was  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Grey  squirrel.  Plotting 
its  progress  actually  brought  in  a number  of  new  mammal  recorders.  A small  point  in  favour 
ot  what  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a pest.  However,  the  Editor  still  receives  complaints 
from  householders  who  feed  squirrels  when  the  animals  metaphorically  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  them  by  causing  damage  to  property! 

The  march  of  the  Grey  squirrel  across  Norfolk  in  full  view  of  the  public  was  predictable 
and  inevitable.  While  we  were  reporting  that,  we  were  describing  the  Muntjac  as  shy, 
solitary  and  elusive.  Now  a visit  to  Thetford  Forest  Park  is  incomplete  without  finding  a 
representative  gazing  back  from  the  roadside.  The  only  remaining  question  may  be  how 
ong  will  the  novelty  remain  and  how  soon  will  this  newcomer  go  unreported. 

John  Goldsmith  s featured  article.  Protect  and  Survive,  describes  the  work  that  has  been 
carried  out  in  Norfolk  to  save,  and  where  possible  to  improve,  underground  hibernation  sites 

0 bats.  The  need  tor  the  massive  commitment  of  time,  energy  and  expenditure  in  the  past,  L 
present  and  future  is  clearly  explained.  Norfolk  has  been  well  to  the  fore  in  evolving  t 
methods  to  help  this  major,  and  declining,  group  of  mammals.  We  are  pleased  to  make  this 
full  account  generally  available  and  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  given  so  generously  of 
their  time,  often  in  difficult  conditions. 

Two  short  but  important  articles  have  been  contributed  by  Dr  Ian  Keymer.  Pox  virus 
Infection  of  Squirrels  describes  the  effects  of  the  parapox  virus  in  Red  squirrels  and  briefly 
summarises  the  work  done  to  isolate  it.  Is  there  evidence  that  Grey  squirrels  are  now 
infected  by  a similar  virus?  We  are  invited  to  join  the  investigative  team  by  alerting  Dr 
Keymer  to  any  suspicious  sighting. 

The  reduction  by  natural  means  of  a pest  species  may  appear  to  be  an  attractive 
possibility.  It  may  be  so  and  a way  of  reaching  a proper  balance  for  a species  that  has  little 
natural  control  in  this  country.  Yet  we  should  remain  cautious  on  such  issues.  Another  alien 
that  established  itself  with  success  many  years  ago  was  the  Rabbit.  So  much  so,  some  of  our 
highly  specialised  habitats  were  ‘managed’  by  this  creature.  Many  landscape  changes 

1 ought  about  by  the  onslaught  of  myxomatosis  forty  years  ago  are  still  with  us.  We  can 
on  y guess  at  the  consequences  of  The  Viral  Haemorrhagic  Disease  of  Rabbits  if  this  new 
p ague  sweeps  through  the  population.  A new  and  serious  factor  is  that  this  new  disease  is 
found  in  domestic  rabbits.  Dr  Keymer’s  article  is  a clear  and  concise  statement  of  the 
present  situation  and  its  possible  consequences.  He  does  hold  out  some  hopes  for  the  future 

We  thank  all  contributors  for  their  submissions.  The  Report  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  mammal  observers  all  over  the  county,  including  the  visitors  who 
hequently  add  to  our  records.  We  are  unable  to  reply  individually  to  them  all  but  do 
emphasise  our  gratitude.  Errors  and  omissions  have  the  nasty  habit  of  being  glaringly 
obvious  after  publication.  We  apologise  in  advance  for  any  in  this  Report. 

Gontnbutions  for  next  year’s  report  should  be  in  by  31st  January,  1996,  sooner  if 
possible.  Please  send  to: 

Rex  Haney,  124  Fakenhani  Road, 

Taverham,  Norwich  NR8  6QH 

or  to 

Eddie  Boosey,  16  Suffolk  Place, 

Dereham  NR19  1SG. 
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op:  Mediterranean  Gulls  at  Overstrand  (./.  Bhalerao).  Centre:  Mediterranean  Gull  at  Yarmouth  when 
p to  ten  were  present  during  1994/5  winter  ( N . Bowman).  Bottom:  two  Whiskered  Terns  Rocklanc 


A full  picture  of  the  distribution  of  the  Water  Vole  remains  desirable  ( C.R . Knights).  Six  foxes  were 
killed  at  Welney  Wildfowl  Reserve  during  the  spring.  This  annual  control  is  necessary  to  protect 
ground-nesting  waders  and  ducks  (C.R.  Knights). 


Protect  and  Survive 


John  G.  Goldsmith 


!sS  short  article  attempts  to  explain  some  of  the  work  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
i rfolk  Bat  Group  on  the  conservation  of  underground  bat  hibernation  sites  in  the  county  of 


lirrfolk  during  the  past  ten  or  so  years. 


■ nckground 

I i different  species  of  bat  currently  inhabit  our  part  of  the  country  and  six  of  these 
l;.;ularly  spend  at  least  part  of  the  winter  underground.  The  most  abundant  species 
I dderground  here  is  Daubenton  (invariably  60%  — 10%  ot  finds  overall),  followed  in 
I vquency  by  Natterers,  Brown  Long-eared,  then  occasional  Brants  and  Whiskered  and  the 
i ree  Barbastelle  in  favoured  sites.  Only  occasionally  are  Pipistrelle  and  Serotine  found  in 

I iderground  or  semi-underground  sites.  The  Horseshoe  bats  are  unlikely  to  be  found 

I I 'tside  south-west  England  or  South  Wales,  although  a Greater  Horseshoe  has  turned  up  in 

■ i cent  winters  as  close  as  Leicestershire. 

Because  of  the  flatness  of  our  local  landscape,  the  glacially  deposited  ‘loose’  overburden 
l sands,  gravels  and  clay  do  not  lend  themselves  to  natural  underground  caves.  Only  the 

■ ualk,  where  it  has  been  excavated  and  tunnelled  by  the  hand  ot  man,  provides  suitable 
J kiderground  winter  retreats.  Otherwise  sites  are  man-made  and  usually  ot  brick.  ^'nt  or 
I > increte.  Thirty  odd  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Norfolk  Bat  Group  (Britain’s  first 
H ounty  bat  group),  we  now  know  of  over  a hundred  underground  sites  in  the  county  of 
I hich  more  than  90%  contain  one  or  more  bats  in  some  winters.  These  are  mapped  as 

gure  1 . Norfolk  is  the  best  explored  and  recorded  county  in  Britain,  in  this  respect. 

i^Alarmingly.  our  survey  has  shown  that  while  new  sites  are  being  discovered  at  less  than 
te  per  year,  the  known  sites  are  disappearing  at  the  rate  ot  nearly  two  percent  per  annum. 

Given  this  situation  it  was  felt  that  a programme  of  progressive  consolidation  and 
protection  should  be  mounted.  It  is  the  Norfolk  Bat  Group’s  aim  to  have  the  best  twenty  or 
.wenty-five  county  sites  protected  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  plus  a county-wide  spread  of 
eerhaps  a dozen  to  twenty  smaller,  less  important,  sites  where  informal  agreements  or  some 
ii rotection  work  has  been  undertaken.  To  date,  some  eighteen  sites  have  been  worked  on. 
fHiile  sites  in  the  parishes  of  Appleton.  Leziate.  Houghton,  in  West  Norfolk,  and  Whitwell, 
I harston  and  Eaton  in  the  East  are  in  the  planning  stages  for  1995/6. 


Basic  Bat  Hibernation  Requirements 

[ o spend,  in  the  case  of  some  Daubenton  bats,  the  period  mid  to  late  September  through  to 
perhaps  mid  or  late  April  (i.e.  up  to  seven  months)  hibernating,  required  the  bat  to  have  put 
Mown  a considerable  amount  of  special  brown  fat.  To  utilise  this  energy  store  in  a slow  and 
ontrolled  way  requires  the  selection  of  very  exacting  environmental  conditions: 

> Undisturbed  conditions  during  the  winter  months 


Darkness,  or  semi-dark  , . 

A low,  steady  September  to  April  temperature  ideally  in  the  area  of  6 degrees  Celsius 

plus  or  minus  4 degrees  Celsius,  with  no  sudden  changes,  plus  some  pockets  ot 
warmer  and  colder  air 

A high  constant  relative  humidity  - ideally  in  excess  of  90%  R.H..  though  down  to  70% 

may  be  acceptable  to  species  such  as  Brown  Long-eared 

Cracks  and  crevices  of  between  10  mm  to  30  mm  wide  and  more  than  100  mm  deep. 


with  rough  surfaces 
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O Tetrad  symbol 


550  560  570  580  590  600  610  620  630  640  650 


Types  of  Sites 

Many  types  of  underground  (or  semi-underground)  sites,  both  natural  and  man-made  are 
utilised  by  bats  of  up  to  eight  species.  These  include  lime  kilns,  brick  kilns,  cellars,  ice- 
house, tunnels  and  railway  tunnels,  caves,  mines,  air-raid  shelters  and  certain  other  World 
War  II  or  Ministry  of  Defence  type  constructions.  Almost  any  site  that  fulfils  the  above 
requirements  may  be  used. 

The  Real  Work 

The  decision  to  carry  out  work  at  each  site  is  influenced  by  such  factors  as: 

• actual  number  and  species  of  bats  currently  utilising  the  site  plus  further  possible  bat 
potential 

• location  of  the  site  and  other  nearby  sites 

• land-owners  attitude 

• security  of  the  site  and  exposure  to  potential  vandalism 

cost  of  improving  and  securing  the  site  and  whether  it  can  be  tackled  as  a DIY  job  or 
will  monies  have  to  be  obtained 


The  amount  of  work  required  at  different  sites  varies  quite  considerably.  If  we  take  a site 
such  as  the  ice  house  at  Blickling  Hall  for  instance,  it  was  already  empty  of  rubbish  and 
protected  with  a substantial  metal  grille.  The  addition  of  some  short  vertical  timber  boards 
and  special  bat  hibernation  bricks  installed  by  National  Trust  staff  while  undertaking  other 
repair  work  has  roughly  quadrupled  the  number  of  bats  using  the  site  over  the  past  couple  of 
winters.  Other  ice  houses  have  been  completely  cleared  of  rubbish,  had  a door  and  boards 
installed,  and  subsequently  seen  an  increase  in  numbers  from  occasionally  one  or  two 
hibernating  bats  to  over  twenty  in  most  winters. 
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Currently  our  best  underground  hibernating  site  in  the  county  is  four  short  chalk  caves 
th  a lime  kiln  situated  within  an  old  chalk  pit  in  the  Stanford  Army  Field  Training  Area 
- it  north  of  Thetford.  This  has  contained  over  70  bats  of  6 species,  which  puts  it  amongst 
i . ' top  ten  sites  in  the  British  Isles.  The  main  problem  with  these  caves  was  that  chalk  and 
it  cascaded  down  the  face  and  continuously  filled  them  in.  Due  only  to  the  hard  work  of  a 
mil  group  of  permit  holders  these  were  manually  dug  open  annually.  An  ambitious,  costly 
d somewhat  experimental  approach  was  Finally  agreed  between  the  Army,  the  STANTA 

■ onservation  Group,  English  Nature  and  the  bat  group  to  dig  out  (with  a massive  tracked 
: - '0  degree  digger)  the  biggest  east  facing  tunnel  and  build  a protruding  concrete  block 
I i trance  shelter,  incorporating  a protective  grille.  This  arrangement  has  worked  well,  with 
| . ost  bats  on  this  site  now  using  this  tunnel. 

Most  sites  fall  within  these  two  extremes  and  indeed  many  have  been  tackled  in  stages, 
lime  kiln  at  Alderford  illustrates  this,  with  group  effort  expended  in  the  initial  dig  and  re- 
lilding  coupled  with  help  from  a youth  team  and  some  Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust  and 
I orlolk  Bat  group  funds  back  in  1985.  The  grille  was  professionally  constructed  and  the 
i n.ial  digging  and  consolidation  of  the  brickwork  was  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1994 
1 ith  professional  paid  and  voluntary  labour. 

Making  brand  new  hibernation  sites  seems  to  be  a rather  popular  pastime  these  days  and 
j irtainly  it  is  a good  publicity.  In  our  opinion  existing  sites  are  a better  and  cheaper  bet.  Not 
; tly  will  they  be  ‘weathered’,  but  some  bats  may  already  know  the  site  and  costs  of 
i iproving  the  existing  site  by  adding  hibernation  niches,  improving  the  humidity  and 
abilising  the  temperatures  will  probably  be  less  than  new-build.  Our  only  Norfolk 
uample  of  a new  concrete  tunnel,  some  two  metres  wide  and  specially  adapted  tor  bat 
'<age,  is  at  Leziate  and  was  the  first  such  structure  to  be  attempted  in  the  U.K.  although  as 
eet  only  Long-eared  bats  have  been  shown  to  use  it. 

Special  bat  grille  designs  have  been  developed  here  to  protect  the  hibernating  bat  sites 
om  disturbance.  The  25mm  hard  steel  bars  at  150mm  horizontal  spacings  along  with  our 

■ <tra  cunning  locking  mechanisms  have  attracted  considerable  interest  from  other  county 
. at  groups,  though  such  arrangements  add  to  the  initial  costs.  It  is,  however,  now  widely 

1 agreed  that  a solidly  constructed  site  with  a good  grille  and  lock  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

, Our  early  efforts  carried  out  ‘on  the  cheap’  in  the  late  1960s  have  certainly  cost  more 
loney  in  repairs  than  our  later,  well  engineered,  examples. 

inishing 

has  been  possible  to  improve  almost  every  existing  underground  site  so  far  found  and 
i i/orked  in  East  Anglia  by  adding  what  we  sometimes  call  the  ‘furniture  and  fittings'.  We 
I realised  at  an  early  stage  that  a number  of  brick  tunnels  and  similar  structures  looked 
uitable  for  bats  in  terms  of  humidity  and  temperature,  but  lacked  suitable  cracks  and 
revices  in  which  the  bats  could  conceal  themselves.  This  was  addressed  initially  with  a 
ariety  of  timber  structures,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1985  a series  of  experiments  were 
onducted  to  manufacture  terra  cotta  clay  and  concrete  ‘bat  bricks'.  These  have  proved  to 
' ,e  very  attractive  to  hibernating  bats,  probably  for  the  concealment  they  offer  along  with 
i mproved  humidity  and  temperature  retaining  characteristics.  Up  to  seven  Daubenton  have 
xieen  found  in  a single  brick,  while  four  different  bat  species  have  been  observed  to  use 
hem  over  the  nine  winters  of  usage. 


rinance 

'Work  of  a building  or  structural  nature  is  rarely  cheap,  and  much  of  the  work  carried  out 
las,  of  necessity,  been  in  a serious  building  conservation  vein,  rather  than  the  more  normal 
; iature  conservation,  scrub  clearance  or  ditch  digging  kind.  This  has  been  split,  according  to 
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circumstance,  complexity  and  availability  of  funding,  between  DIY  - a few  of  the  bat  group 
members  actually  rolling  up  their  sleeves  and  digging  out  the  holes,  mixing  concrete,  laying 
blocks  and  the  like  - and  the  rest  going  out  to  local  professional  firms  and  individual 
builders.  Some  of  this  has  been  achieved  with  donations  from  members,  friends  and 
supporters,  while  bodies  such  as  English  Nature  and  The  Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust  have  given 
some  generous  funding  over  the  years.  Outstanding  amongst  the  benefactors  to  our  bat 
conservation  cause  locally  has  been  the  Vincent  Wildlife  Trust  to  whom  our  thanks  are  most 
sincerely  conveyed.  We  must  also  mention  the  kind  help  that  has  been  received  from  most 
ot  the  district  and  county  council  planning  departments  where  they  have  been  approached, 
plus  the  many  voluntary  bodies  such  as  the  National  Trust  who  have  co-operated.  In  short,  it 
is  most  heartening  to  find  that  bat  conservation  work  is  now  almost  universally  accepted  as 
legitimate  and  worthwhile,  which  is  in  contrast  to  the  attitudes  of  twenty  or  more  years  ago! 


FEB  FEB 


Total  No.  of  Bats 
Daubenton  Bats 
Natterers  Bats 
Long-eared  Bats 
Brants  Bat 


MAR 


0 

NOV  DEC  DEC  JAN 
Figure  2.  Eaton  Bats  Winter  1992/3 


Monitoring 

As  in  most  facets  of  life,  it  pays  to  have  some  sort  of  assessment  of  what  has  been  done  to 
judge  how  competent  and  worthwhile  it  all  was.  Important  county  sites  are  checked  for 
integrity  and  the  bats  counted  once  per  month  during  the  winter  by  licensed  bat  workers.  A 
typical  site  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  Minor  sites,  usually  less  than  10  bats,  might  be  checked 
only  once  or  twice  per  winter,  or  even  every  other  winter. 

Data  is  recorded  on  computer,  using  a reliable  interactive  data-base  called  ‘Recorder'  !' 
and  the  figures  are  also  entered  into  a spread-sheet  such  as  ‘Quattro-Pro’  in  order  to  be  able 
to  assess  trends  and  compare  annual  figures. 

A further  commitment  to  site  monitoring  has  been  made  using  small  ‘Tinytalk'  ^ 
temperature  loggers  which  have  proved  to  be  99%  reliable  in  the  very  damp  conditions.  The 
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nperature  data  is  down-loaded  onto  a laptop  computer  then  automatically  graphed.  These 
ve  enabled  individual  sites  to  be  properly  investigated  and  bats  site  usage  successfully 
terpreted. 

More  practical  bat  conservation  work  has  been  carried  out  in  East  Anglia  during  the  past 
.cade  than  almost  any  other  area,  with  the  exception  of  work  aimed  specifically  at 
orseshoe  bats  in  southern  Wales  and  south-west  England.  May  we  thank  and  encourage 
eryone  who  has  been  involved,  while  inviting  yet  wider  involvement.  Long  may  this 
ork  continue! 
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Viral  Haemorrhagic  Disease  of 
Rabbits:  A Threat  to  Breckland’s 
Birds  and  Plants 


l.F.  Keymer 

tiabbit  Viral  Haemorrhagic  Disease  (R.V.H.D.)  was  first  discovered  in  China  in  domestic 
abbits  ( Oryctolagus  cuniculus)  in  1984  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  (southern  England)  in 
992.  The  following  year  it  was  diagnosed  in  domestic  rabbits  in  Guernsey.  It  was  first 
onfirmed  in  wild  rabbits  (O.  cuniculus)  in  England  (Kent  and  Devon)  in  1994.  although  it 
i ad  been  suspected  earlier  than  this.  At  that  time,  it  was  already  well  established  in 
t mainland  Europe,  having  first  appeared  there  in  southern  Italy  in  1986.  Since  appearing  in 
ingland  in  1992,  there  have  been  many  cases  (over  90  in  1994)  in  domestic  rabbits, 
deluding  outbreaks  in  Norfolk.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Fisheries  & Food  (M.A.F.F.) 
kleclared  it  a notifiable  disease  in  1991  [Specified  Diseases  (Notification  order).  1991],  This 
neans  that  movement  restrictions  of  domestic  rabbits  are  placed  on  infected  premises, 
babbit  Societies  are  also  notified  of  the  outbreak.  If  the  disease  is  suspected  in  wild  rabbits 
he  M.A.F.F.  should  be  notified  immediately.  If  possible,  carcases  should  be  submitted  for 
txamination  to  the  local  M.A.F.F.  Veterinary  Investigation  Centre,  which  in  East  Anglia  is 
ituated  at  Bury  St  Edmunds. 
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The  causal  agent  of  the  disease  is  a calicivirus,  closely  related  to,  but  apparently  not  the 
same  as,  the  virus  causing  the  European  brown  hare  syndrome  (E.B.H.S.)  which  was  first 
reported  in  Sweden  in  the  early  1980s.  E.B.H.S.  was  first  confirmed  in  East  Anglia  in  1989 
and  was  probably  present  before  then.  It  is  suspected  that  hares  (Lepis  europaeus)  may  have 
died  from  the  disease  in  Cambridgeshire  as  early  as  1976  and  from  my  own  experience  I " 
suspect  that  I encountered  it  in  Norfolk  in  1980,  without  realising  what  it  was. 

The  origin  of  R.V.H.D.  in  China  is  unknown  and  it  is  uncertain  how  it  spread  from 
mainland  Europe  to  England.  As  the  virus  is  very  stable  and  resistant  to  dessication  and 
maintains  its  infectivity  at  low  temperatures,  it  may  have  arrived  here  in  frozen  carcases  of 
domestic  rabbits  or  even  crossed  the  Channel  by  airborne  droplets,  migrating  birds  or 
insects,  or  by  means  of  the  south  coast  ferry  traffic. 

Rabbits  over  eight  weeks  of  age  are  susceptible.  The  incubation  period  is  very  short, 
between  24  and  72  hours.  Unlike  myxomatosis  the  disease  is  not  easily  recognisable, 
because  infected  rabbits  show  only  depression,  loss  of  appetite,  difficulty  in  breathing,  inco- 
ordination and  blood-stained  discharge  in  their  droppings.  Sick,  wild  rabbits  may  tall  prey 
to  predators.  If  not  they  will  die  in  one  or  two  days,  when  it  is  likely  that  the  carcases  will 
be  eaten  by  scavengers.  It  will  be  appreciated  therefore  that  the  disease  could  become  well 
established  in  a wild  population  before  it  is  noticed. 

R.V.H.D.  is  good  news  for  arable  farmers.  In  Australia  it  is  already  being  spread 
artificially  in  conjunction  with  the  myxomatosis  virus,  with  the  aim  of  wiping  out  the 
rabbits  which  were  introduced  by  the  Europeans  during  their  colonisation  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  wild  rabbits  are  considerable  pests  in  Australia,  not  only  to  iarmers, 
but  also  to  conservationists.  As  an  introduced  species,  they  have  wreaked  havoc  with 
grazing  land,  but  also  with  the  indigenous  vegetation.  In  this  country,  although  arable 
farmers  will  be  delighted  that  the  virus  has  arrived  here,  this  enthusiasm  will  not  be  shared 
by  breeders  of  domestic  rabbits  and  by  most  conservationists. 

Although  rabbits  are  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  mainland 
Europe  as  recently  as  the  1 l()0s,  they  have  been  present  long  enough  to  have  adapted  to 
their  environment  in  a similar  way  to  that  of  our  indigenous  mammals.  Rabbits  are 
important  prey  of  foxes  and  stoats,  and  especially  in  the  west  country,  also  of  buzzards.  In 
the  Brecks  and  some  southern  heaths  their  close  grazing  produces  suitable  nesting 
conditions  for  stone  curlews  and  favours  many  species  of  heathland  plants,  especially  those 
of  diminutive  size.  Their  burrows  provide  nesting  sites  for  wheatears  and  stock  doves.  Other 
birds  may  also  benefit  from  the  type  of  habitat  which  rabbits  help  to  create  and  maintain. 
When  myxomatosis  virtually  wiped  out  the  rabbit  population  in  the  1950s,  this  had  a 
devastating  effect  on  many  plants  and  indirectly  adversely  affected  some  insects.  Initially, 
however,  it  favoured  avian  scavengers  such  as  buzzards  and  corvids  and  also  predators  such 
as  foxes  and  stoats.  Later  these  species,  especially  buzzards,  declined  until  the  few 
surviving  rabbits  built  up  a degree  of  immunity  and  began  to  multiply  and  increase  again. 
Myxomatosis  was  a mixed  blessing  to  naturalists  at  that  time.  Its  effects  were  not  entirely 
disastrous,  because  the  seeds  of  some  heathland  plants  were  able  to  survive  and  return  later 
when  close  grazing  by  rabbits  provided  suitable  conditions  for  them. 

Unfortunately  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  stop  R.V.H.D.  spreading  in  the  wild 
rabbit  population.  No  doubt  some  people  will  assist  its  spread,  if  indeed  this  has  not  already 
occurred.  A vaccine  is  now  available  in  this  country  and  undoubtedly  will  be  widely  used 
by  rabbit  breeders.  However,  it  is  totally  impractical  for  the  immunisation  of  wild  rabbits. 
The  only  consolation  for  conservationists  is  that  it  is  unlikely  that  R.V.H.D.  will  wipe  out  all 
the  wild  rabbits,  because  infectious  diseases  seldom  eliminate  entire  populations  of  animals 
unless  very  few  numbers  in  complete  isolation  are  involved.  The  few  which  survive  (as  in 
the  case  of  myxomatosis)  will  then  eventually  build  up  a population  with  a degree  of 
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| inunity  to  the  infection.  Indeed  as  this  virus  is  closely  related  to  E.B.H.S.  and  there  is  no 
dence  that  the  infection  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  hare  population,  hopefully 
W.H.D.  may  not  be  such  a threat  to  rabbits  after  all.  Even  so,  it  may  spread  more  quickly 
in  E.B.H.S.  because  rabbits,  unlike  hares,  are  gregarious  and  this  helps  the  spread  of 
ectious  disease. 


ce  this  article  was  written  (early  1995),  further  research  has  shown  that  a proportion  of  both  healthy,  wild 
1 commercial,  laboratory  rabbits  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  positive  to  blood  tests  for  R.V.H.D.  This 
ding  suggests  the  presence  of  long-standing  circulation  of  a closely  related,  but  non-pathogenic  strain  of 
icivirus  in  the  rabbit  population.  There  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  this  strain  is  the  cause  of  E.B.H.S. 
1 derived  from  hares.  Fortunately  the  strain  appears  to  afford  a high  degree  of  protection  against  R.V.H.D. 
1 therefore  is  likely  to  prevent  large  scale  outbreaks  of  the  infection. 


Pox  Virus  Infection  of  Squirrels 


I.F.  Key  me  r 


i the  Norfolk  Bird  & Mammal  Report  for  1981.  Jonathan  Reynolds,  John  Goldsmith  and  1 
nrote  an  article  on  squirrels  in  which  we  drew  attention  to  the  spread  of  greys  in  the  County 
b id  the  decline  of  the  reds.  Dr  J.C.  Reynolds  wrote  further  short  articles  on  squirrels  in  the 
Imports  of  1982,  1984  and  1985.  These  articles  make  depressing  reading  showing  the 
;ady  decline  of  reds,  with  a remnant  population  almost  confined  to  Thetford  Forest  by 
f >85.  By  that  time,  greys  had  been  recorded  in  more  than  half  the  5 km  grid  squares  of 
orfolk.  Now  (1995),  grey  squirrels  are  probably  present  in  every  5 km  square  of  the 
ounty  and  small  numbers  of  reds  are  managing  to  survive  only  in  Thetford  Forest  on  the 
orders  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  We  can  probably  thank  the  Forestry  Commission  for  the 
[ ds’  survival  in  this  area,  because  it  has  set  up  a special  sanctuary  for  them  (see  the  article 
, / Dr  John  Gurnell  in  the  1990  Report). 

The  cause  of  the  decline  of  reds  and  the  spread  of  the  greys  is  complex  and  still  not  fully 
iderstood.  Various  factors  appear  to  be  involved  and  it  is  believed  that  these  may  include 
nnpetition  for  food  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  because  reds  seem  less  versatile  in  their 
>od  requirements  than  greys.  Some  zoologists  also  believe  that  there  may  be  interference 
if  red  females  when  they  are  in  oestrus  by  the  larger  and  more  aggressive  grey  males, 
nother  contributory  factor  in  the  decline  of  reds  may  be  parapox  virus  infection,  especially 
i small,  remnant  populations. 

Parapox  in  red  squirrels  appears  to  have  been  present  for  many  years.  The  late  Ted  Ellis 
described  symptoms  to  me  which  he  observed  in  red  squirrels  at  Keswick  near  Norwich  in 
927.  which  were  almost  certainly  caused  by  parapox  virus.  Ted  was  not  the  only  person  to 
Observe  sick  red  squirrels  with  possible  parapox  before  the  Second  World  War.  Middleton 
sported  similarly  affected  squirrels  in  the  Thetford  area  in  1920.  The  cause  was  attributed 
) distemper  or  mange.  It  was  not  until  1962  that  a detailed  description  of  the  disease  was 
ublished  bv  Edwards,  a veterinary  surgeon  working  in  Shropshire.  Edwards  was  unable  to 
iscover  the  cause.  I first  observed  the  disease  in  a sick  red  squirrel  at  Stanford  near 
hetford  in  1971  and  after  that  I was  sent  several  similarly  affected  reds  for  examination 
rom  various  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  It  was  not  until  1980  that  it  occurred  to  me  that 
| ne  disease  resembled  orf  or  contagious  pustular  dermatitis  of  sheep,  which  is  caused  by  a 
■arapox  virus  infection.  I sent  an  affected  squirrel  to  a virologist  colleague  (Mr  Tony  Scott) 
t the  Central  Veterinary  Laboratory,  Weybridge  and  he  confirmed  the  presence  of  a 
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parapox  virus  in  the  eyelids,  using  the  electron  microscope.  The  virus  appeared  to  be  almost  [/ 
identical  to  that  causing  orf  in  sheep,  but  was  later  found  to  be  different. 

Greys  were  introduced  into  this  country  from  North  America  last  century  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  by  1927  they  were  present  in  Norfolk  or  indeed  anywhere  in  East 
Anglia.  A pox  infection  causing  skin  tumours  has  been  recorded  in  grey  squirrels  in  their 
native  North  America.  Signs  similar  to  parapox  infection  of  reds  in  Great  Britain  appear  not 
to  have  been  observed  there,  but  there  are  one  or  two  unconfirmed  reports  in  this  country.  It 
is  unclear,  therefore,  if  pox  of  grey  squirrels  is  the  same  disease  as  parapox  of  reds.  In  order 
to  provide  an  answer  to  this  problem  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  obtain  a sick  or  dead,  grey 
squirrel  for  virological  examinations.  This  is  easier  said  than  done,  because  sick  greys 
appear  to  be  extremely  rare.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  parapox  infection  in  reds  is 
associated  with  stress  of  some  kind,  such  as  shortage  of  food.  The  least  likely  area  to  find  a 
sick  grey  is  therefore  probably  an  area  where  they  are  not  plentiful  and  the  most  likely,  in  a 
confined  area  where  they  are  extremely  common. 

The  signs  of  the  disease  in  reds  are  not  dissimilar  from  myxomatosis  in  rabbits  and  are 
characterised  mainly  by  swollen  eyelids.  Scabby  sores  also  affect  the  skin  around  the  eyes, 
on  the  chin,  around  the  mouth  and  on  the  lips.  The  affected  squirrels  become  weak  and 
lethargic,  appear  to  be  blind  in  the  late  stages  of  the  infection  and  become  easy  to  catch. 

If  anyone  reading  this  article  should  find  a sick  or  dead,  grey  squirrel  showing 
symptoms  similar  to  those  described  for  parapox  in  reds,  or  indeed  find  a grey  with  skin 
swellings  or  other  lesions  on  any  part  of  its  body,  I should  be  grateful  it  they  would  inform 
me  as  soon  as  possible  by  telephoning  01263  587365.  I can  then  take  steps  to  get  the 
carcase  examined  for  parapox  infection.  In  the  meantime  the  carcase  should  be  kept  cold 
(for  example  refrigerated)  but  NOT  deep  frozen. 


(J.  Last) 
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ae  of  the  problems  writing  this  List  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  making  comparisons  between 
ce  year’s  records  and  another’s.  In  1993  for  example  many  recorders  followed  1992s 
oomy  reports  regarding  the  status  of  the  Hedgehog  Erinaceus  europaeus  with  more 
pressing  reports  and  1994  has  provided  fewer  records  than  1993.  This  year  however 
iservations  of  Norfolk  mammals  have  been  provided  by  23%  fewer  people  than  in  the 
evious  year.  This  must  have  had  an  effect  on  the  numbers  recorded. 

One  can  really  only  note  comments  made  by  regular  contributors.  Ian  Keymer  states  that 
: has  made  the  same  number  of  observations  of  Hedgehogs  in  each  of  the  last  three  years 
id  made  one  fewer  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Jean  Gaffney,  who  did  not  see  any 
edgehogs  in  her  garden  in  1993  (the  first  occasion  this  had  happened  in  20  years) 
oserved  single  Hedgehogs  there  on  11  occasions  during  1994.  Paul  Cobb  stated  that 
edgehogs  were  still  common,  but  not  as  abundant  as  in  the  last  few  years.  Keith  Zealand 
ported  live  Hedgehogs  and  road  casualties  only  in  October  and  November. 

What  also  needs  to  have  light  thrown  on  it  is  what  Alec  Bull  called  “a  deliberate  and 
nprecedented  slaughter  of  Hedgehogs'  because  “occasionally  one  may  take  a tew  eggs  ol 
ame  birds”.  This  toll  is  also  taking  place  in  Stanford  Training  Area.  The  greater  annual 
ercentage  of  Hedgehog  records  concerns  dead  ones:  58%  in  1994. 

Like  the  Hedgehog,  the  Mole  Talpa  europaea  makes  it  presence  very  obvious.  One 
correspondent  refers  to  the  “war  of  attrition”  which  Moles  always  win.  As  has  been  stressed 
efore  the  number  of  molehills  gives  no  indication  of  the  size  of  the  local  population.  Moles 
uave  again  been  recorded  from  much  of  the  county  including  a freak,  possibly  erythristic, 
■pecimen  found  dead  at  Welney  Wildfowl  Refuge.  They  have  been  reported  in  bracken  in 
(Stanford  Training  Area  thus  correcting  a mistaken  interpretation  in  last  year's  Report. 
Another  recorder  reported  mole  fortresses  in  rough,  damp,  grassland  in  the  3 raining  Area  as 
veil  as  several  on  marshes  near  East  Tuddenham.  One  wonders  it  Moles  will  continue  to 
urvive.  Despite  being  classes  as  insectivores,  the  major  item  of  diet  is  earthworms.  In  tact 
-.tores  of  earthworms  made  by  Moles  have  contained  up  to  115  earthworms  — almost 


I entirely  one  species:  Lumbricus  terrestris. 

Coming  to  the  Common  Shrew  Sorex  araneus  the  records  are  largely  of  dead 
specimens.  Usual  killers  are  cats  and  not  cars.  This  was  the  species  most  commonly 
ecorded  throughout  the  county.  Particularly  interesting  was  the  ‘very  dead'  specimen  on  the 
nove  at  East  Wretham.  But  it  was  being  transported  by  burying  beetles. 

Of  the  Pygmy  Shrew  Sorex  minutus  although  most  records  are  of  casualties,  one 
i concerns  a cat.  One  suspects  however  that  many  of  the  animals  killed  by  cats  and  simply 
recorded  as  shrews  might  well  be  Pygmy  Shrews.  One  recorder  reports  the  bones  of  Pygmy 
i '•Shrews  contained  in  owl  pellets. 

Only  two  records  of  Water  Shrews  Neomys  fodiens  were  received  and  both  from 
Welney;  one  of  these  was  found  dead.  The  paucity  of  records  is  doubtless  due  to  beha\  iour 
and  habitat  preferences.  Despite  the  work  of  Perrow  and  Jowitt  in  Broadland  (see  the  1993 
Report)  the  local  status  of  the  Water  Shrew  is  just  not  known. 

Six  species  of  bats  figure  in  the  records  for  1994.  The  Noctule  Nyctalus  noctula  was 
reported  from  three  locations:  two  in  the  west  and  at  Sheringham  Park  where  two  summer 
roosts  were  discovered.  One  roost  was  in  an  old  woodpecker  hole  and  contained  six 

•specimens.  The  other  held  up  to  36  Noctules.  _ 

The  Pipistrelle  Pipistrellits  pipistrellus,  not  surprisingly,  figures  in  5 1 bat  observ  ations 
including  the  first  flight  record  of  the  year  - at  Poringland  28th  February.  Among  the  more 
impressive  counts  were  over  100  adults  and  young  at  Hanworth  and  600  which  occupied  a 

Church  on  the  Fen  borders.  . VT  , „ ... 

Daubenton’s  Bat  Myotis  daubentoni  is  widespread  in  Norfolk,  particularly  over 
waterways.  During  the  year  it  was  reported  at  20  sites.  The  most  notable  Breckland  winter 
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roost  held  39  Daubenton’s  during  mid-January. 

Natterer’s  Bat  Myotis  ncittereri  was  recorded  at  a dozen  sites  with  a summer  peak  of  30 
at  one  breeding  colony. 

The  Brown  Long-eared  Bat  Plecotus  auritus  was  noted  at  12  sites.  One  of  the  most 
important  contained  48  adults  on  31st  August  and  35  adults  a month  later. 

A total  of  four  Barbastelles  Barbastella  barbastellus  - the  most  important  East  Anglian 
species  - were  located  at  two  localities. 

When  bird-watching  at  Sheringham  1st  September  P.E.  Beard  spotted  a small  bat  coming 
in  off  the  sea  at  10.20am.  What  might  this  have  been? 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  Rabbit  Oryctolagus  cuniculis  is  far  more  abundant  than  reports 
suggest.  It  is  considered  by  many  to  be  of  insufficient  interest.  However  all  information 
concerning  any  wild  animal  in  Norfolk  is  of  value  and  Rabbit  detail  may  well  become  of 
importance  in  the  future.  Since  the  mid  1950s,  the  Rabbit  population  has  been  infected  by 
myxomatosis  which,  being  caused  by  a virus,  is  like  the  common  cold  in  humans.  It  is 
always  present  and  not  possible  to  develop  an  immunity.  Myxomatoid  specimens  were 
reported  from  many  parts  of  the  county.  And  it  seems  the  Rabbit  now  faces  a new  threat: 
Viral  Haemorrhagic  disease  which  has  caused  mortality  in  more  than  80%  of  colonies  in 
Spain.  It  was  first  reported  in  Britain,  in  domestic  Rabbits,  in  1992.  This  disease  may  well 
threaten  the  intensively  studied  wild  Rabbit  colony  at  the  University  of  East  Anglia.  Very 
large  numbers  of  Rabbits  were  again  killed  on  Norfolk  roads;  Diana  Beckley’s  2 cats  killed 
57  Rabbits  between  them  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Among  the  180  Rabbit  observations 
may  be  mentioned  a total  of  58  in  a single  field  near  Muckleborough  Hill.  Melanistic 
Rabbits  appeared  at  several  sites  and  an  all-white  one  on  Snettisham  beach.  Rabbits  in  the 
car-park  spinney  and  adjacent  garden  at  Welney  Wildfowl  Refuge  were  very  surprising. 
These  were  the  first  to  appear  here  and  had  successfully  negotiated  the  Hundred  Foot  River. 

Mixed  fortunes  beset  the  Brown  Hare  Lepus  capensis.  Mike  Hutchings  and  Stephen 
Harris  of  the  University  of  Bristol  have  completed  an  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  during 
the  National  Hare  Survey.  Mid-winter  estimate  is  between  680,000  and  950,000  animals, 
only  half  of  the  highest  of  earlier  estimates.  The  Hare  population  is  now  heavily  biased 
towards  arable  farmland,  a strange  situation  for  animals  which  evolved  in  open  grassland  on 
the  steppes  of  eastern  Europe.  This  change  in  behaviour  results  in  Hares  doing  rather  better 
in  eastern  England  than  elsewhere.  Cambridge,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  occupy  only  5%  of  the 
total  land  area  of  Britain,  but  they  contain  almost  one  fifth  of  the  country's  Hares.  Even  here 
Hares  have  declined  substantially  as  has  been  noted  in  the  Report  over  several  years. 
Another  point  made  by  the  national  survey  and  confirmed  by  local  observers  is  that  even 
where  Hares  remain  relatively  common  they  are  very  localised  in  distribution.  In  an  area 
centred  on  Swaffham,  for  example,  Jean  Gaffney  noted  1 83  live  sightings  - almost  the  same 
number  as  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Her  largest  concentration  was  43  Hares  over 
a distance  of  two  miles  west  of  Swaffham  in  a single  day. 

Ian  and  Francis  Simper,  who  noted  Hares  in  55  tetrads  in  west  Norfolk  also  echo  the 
national  report.  The  greatest  numbers  they  observed  were  in  four  10-kilometer  squares  in 
Breckland.  Bob  Leaney  stated  that  Hares  remain  extremely  scarce  in  the  Wroxham  area 
compared  to  the  1970s.  In  central  Norfolk  one  recorder  saw  no  Hares  at  all  in  1994. 

Not  surprisingly  few  Red  Squirrel  Sciurus  vulgaris  records  were  received.  One  found 
dead  by  G.  Puttock  in  a pine  plantation  just  outside  the  Stanford  Training  Area  was 
described  to  Ian  Keymer.  He  thinks  it  had  typical  lesions  of  parapox  viral  infection,  i.e. 
swollen  lips  and  eyelids.  Fortunately  other  Red  Squirrel  sightings  relate  to  live  specimens  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cranwich  and  Croxton.  Additional  groups  have  been  reliably  reported  in  the 
Swaffham  and  Little  Langford/Bodney  areas.  The  project  continues  in  Thetford  Forest 
where  12  additional  Red  Squirrels  have  been  introduced  this  year. 

For  the  Grey  Squirrel  Sciurus  carolinensis  74  records  were  submitted  involving  of 
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( irse  a great  many  more  individuals.  Sightings  covered  the  complete  county  as  is  only  too 
ial.  One  was  seen  stealing  an  entire  bird-feeder,  not  just  the  peanuts  within  in,  and 
blaining  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  previous  two.  Another  Grey  Squirrel  was 
served  running  round  one  tree,  then  heading  across  the  ground  to  another,  leaping  into  the 
; and  turning  somersaults,  all  accompanied  by  a constant  and  furious  lashing  of  its  tail, 
i though  still  plentiful  in  the  Stanford  Training  Area  numbers  there  have  considerably 
. creased.  This  is  hardly  surprising  considering  over  a thousand  are  killed  there  annually. 
dj  I Of  the  Bank  Vole  Clethrionomys  glareolus  there  were  again  tew  records.  Three  at 
I clney  Wildfowl  Refuge  were  the  first  recorded  there  for  several  years. 

It  The  Short-tailed  Field  Vole  Microtus  agrestis  on  the  other  hand  has  produced  many 
i ( . »hting  although  over  80  were  killed  by  cats. 

A Water  Vole  Arvicola  amphibius  at  Welney  Wildfowl  Refuge  suffered  an  unusual  fate, 
it  iis  large  specimen  was  taken  by  a Heron.  More  fortunate  examples  were  seen  throughout 
is  I (■»  length  of  the  Reserve.  Water  Voles  were  reported  at  Flitcham  tor  the  second  year 
1 1 nning  showing  a recovery  from  the  effects  of  a long  drought.  They  have  also  been 
t oorted  from  24  additional  and  widely  scattered  sites  including  Catfield,  Ranworth, 
5 ackling,  Cley  and  Heacham.  Water  Voles  are  in  fact  common  on  the  coastal  marshes  in  the 
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eacham  area  where  the  water  must  be  quite  saline. 

The  status  of  the  Long-tailed  Field  or  Wood  Mouse  Apodemus  sylvaticus  is  perhaps  not 

0 healthy.  One  would  expect  to  receive  more  records  of  the  Wood  Mouse  than  of  the 
^iter  vole.  In  fact  there  are  fewer  this  year.  Wood  Mouse  victims  are  usually  counted 
ngly  while  Field  Vole  victims  are  counted  in  tens.  One  recorder’s  cats  killed  many  more 
abbits  this  year  than  the  total  number  of  Wood  Mice  reported  as  cats'  victims  by  all  our 
reorders. 

Also  mysterious,  according  to  the  first  issue  of  Endangered  British  Mammals  is  the 
ellovv-necked  Mouse  Apodemus  flavicollis.  Only  recognised  as  a British  species  at  the  end 
f the  last  century  it  is  considered  rare.  In  Norfolk  encouraging  reports  have  been  coming  in 

1 recent  years  indicating  the  species  is  well  established  in  at  least  some  parts  ol  the  county, 
o it  is  disappointing  to  report  that  in  1994  no  observations  have  been  rccei\ed. 

Reports  of  the  Harvest  Mouse  Micromys  minutus  include  two  casualties.  One  had  been 
died  on  a road.  Additional  records  concern  Harvest  Mouse  nests  including  three  in 
Stanford  Training  Area. 

The  surprisingly  few  contributors  who  recorded  the  House  Mouse  Mus  musculus  would 
•refer  that  it  once  again  became  the  dry  steppe  mouse  before  it  became  commensal  with  man. 
lie  majority  of  records  relate  to  trapping  and  killing  animals  rather  than  observing  them. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Brown  Rat  Rattus  norvegicus  for  which  there  was  the  usual 
arae  number  of  reports.  "Four  invasions  during  the  year  and  all  poisoned"  and  "Regularly 
rapped  and  poisoned"  are  typical  comments.  Even  more  widespread:  Killed  on  road  , the 
alter  remark  making  up  more  than  half  the  Brown  Rat  total.  Perhaps  a Brown  Rat  s 
iistinctive  tail  makes  its  corpse  readily  identifiable  to  motorists.  Only  comment  concerning 
damage  caused  by  Rats  is  by  Keith  Zealand  who  remarks  that  they  are  partly  responsible  for 
he  predation  of  nesting  Fulmars  on  the  cliffs  near  Sheringham. 

An  additional  culprit  at  Sheringham  cliffs  is  thought  to  be  the  Fox  Vidpes  vulpes.  Foxes 
were  almost  certainly  responsible  for  predation  of  3 Mute  Swan  nests  at  Welney  and  killing 
several  large  Lapwing  chicks.  Seven  Foxes  were  killed  on  the  Reserv  e as  part  of  a long  term 
control  programme.  Large  numbers  of  Foxes  were  also  killed  throughout  the  county.  On  a 
Broadland  1000  acre  farm,  for  example,  a total  of  5 1 were  taken  during  the  1 99  / 4 winter. 
Two  dead  Foxes  found  by  Ian  and  Francis  Simper  were  thought  to  have  been  infected  with 
manse  Rather  more  pleasant  reports  involving  Foxes  included  George  Taylor  s note  of  one 
which  sat  watching  him  mowing  at  Upton  Fen.  Suzanne  Williams  had  a similar  experience. 
After  watching  4 cubs  playing  together  on  two  occasions  at  Foxley  Wood  a thud  visit  was 
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disappointing  until  it  was  realised  that  she  was  being  observed  by  a Fox  cub. 

The  Badger  Meles  meles  is  not  so  easy  to  observe,  but  an  up-to-date  summary  of 
distribution  in  the  county  should  appear  in  the  1995  Report.  In  the  meantime  details  havei 
been  received  of  the  continuing  healthy  status  of  five  established  sets,  two  of  which  havei 
been  much  enlarged.  One  now  encroaches  into  an  arable  field. 


The  comparatively  few  sightings  of  Otters  Lutra  lutrci  present  a false  picture  of  the 
present  day  distribution  in  the  county.  As  a result  of  the  re-introduction  programme  - hailed  ■ 
by  English  Nature  as  “one  of  the  conservation  success  stories  of  the  decade”  - Otters  now  I 
breed  naturally  in  every  river  system  in  Norfolk.  Yet  extinction  came  close;  there  were 
fewer  than  30  Otters  in  the  county  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Philip 
and  Jeanne  Wayre  for  setting  up  the  Otter  Trust  at  Earsham  in  1975.  Since  1983  ninety 
Otters  all  bred  at  Earsham  have  been  released  into  the  wild  in  East  Anglia,  Dorset  and 
Wiltshire.  In  fact  from  next  year  Earsham  Otters  will  be  released  in  France  and  Holland 
where  they  also  face  extinction. 

News  is  encouraging  for  the  Stoat  Mustela  erminae.  There  have  again  been  many 
reports  although  at  Welney  it  is  “still  scarce  compared  with  ten  years  ago”.  However  at 
Watton  more  were  seen  during  1994  than  for  many  years.  Keith  Zealand  reported  a large 
male  having  been  killed  by  a cat  - an  unusual  event.  Suzanne  Williams  noted  a family  of 
Stoats  crossing  a road  near  Seething.  Carl  Donner  reported  a specimen  in  full  ermine  near 
West  Newton  in  January.  Judy  and  John  Geeson  saw  2 Stoats  fighting  near  Brancaster  in 
March;  one  was  in  partial  ermine,  D.A.  Peacock  recorded  a Stoat  dancing  on  the  grass  at 
Weybourne  provoking  alarm  calls  from  birds.  The  animal  then  climbed  security  fencing 
ending  on  barbed  wire  at  the  summit.  Ian  Keymer  recorded  a Stoat  in  Stanford  Training 
Area  climbing  a wire-netting  fence  with  ease.  Finally  Alec  Bull  describes  on  an  April  day  a 
Stoat  being  persistently  pursued  by  a Rabbit  at  Bodney  Warren.  Haifa  mile  away  on  28th 
December  a Stoat  was  laboriously  moving  a Rabbit  there  which  it  had  killed  taking  5 
minutes  to  cover  a hundred  yards. 

There  was  a good  number  of  records  of  the  Weasel  Mustela  nivalis.  Many,  including  a 
family  of  8,  were  crossing  roads.  Several  at  Welney  used  the  footbridge  to  cross  the 
Hundred  Foot  River.  Most  unusual  was  the  Weasel  in  a car-park  at  the  Hardwick  Industrial 
Estate,  King’s  Lynn,  which  was  “running  about  and  looking  very  lost”. 

The  fewer  reports  of  the  North  American  Mink  Mustela  vison  received  the  better.  Most 
records  are  of  traffic  casualties  or  animals  trapped  and  killed.  At  Welney  there  was  an 


Vignette  reproduced  Irom  Eileen  Soper's  Badgers  courtesy  Robinson  Publishing, 
7 Kensington  Church  Court,  London  W8  4SP 
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crease  due  to  poor  trapping  results  early  in  the  year.  By  mid-summer  Mink  were  being 
en  regularly.  One  which  took  up  residence  adjacent  to  the  main  hide  ate  a number  of 
lallard  eggs.  A new  trapping  programme  was  implemented  and  30  Mink  were  dealt  with 
/ the  year-end  - the  highest  annual  cull  to  date.  George  Jessup  makes  reference  to  “35 
lied  at  Feltwell”  and  another  was  shot  at  Cley.  Most  surprising  was  the  Mink  walking 
ong  the  edge  of  a frozen  pond  at  Stow  Bardolph  closely  followed  by  2 Smew! 

The  Ferret  Mustela  furo/Putorius  putorius  has  again  been  recorded  in  the  wild  in 
orfolk  during  1994.  Three  specimens  were  seen  in  the  same  area  as  last  year. 

At  Scroby  Sands  off  Yarmouth  there  has  been  a massive  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
rey  Seals  Halichoerus  grypus.  By  the  end  of  the  year  some  200  were  in  residence.  The 
land  is  under-water  at  high  tide  and  although  half  a dozen  pups  were  born  on  mainland 
caches  north  of  Yarmouth  at  Horsey  and  Winterton  none  survived.  Scroby  also  attracted  up 
) 90  Common  Seals  Phoca  vitulina.  At  Blakeney  Point  a peak  of  over  400  seals  attained 
uring  the  August  moult  included  25%  Greys.  This  combined  total  also  included  individuals 
I cscued  elsewhere  in  the  country  and  later  released  at  Blakeney.  Aerial  surveys  of  the 
miplete  Wash  revealed  a maximum  total  of  953  Seals  (Common  and  Grey)  during  August 
allowed  by  557  during  October. 

Unexpected  sightings  of  Common  Seals  included  one  in  the  Great  Ouse.  At  Welney  John 
.iemp  reports  that  single  Common  Seals  were  in  the  Hundred  Foot  River  10th  January,  1st 
f nd  1 1th  April  and  7th  June;  a second  wanderer  in  the  River  Delph  within  the  Washes  had 
resumably  entered  the  water  system  through  Welmore  sluice.  This  individual  displayed  a 
i ellow  tag  on  a hind  dipper,  but  the  number  was  not  discernible.  The  Reserve  is  almost  20 
: liles  from  the  nearest  open  sea. 

The  Chinese  Muntjac  Muntiacus  reevesi  is  well  at  home  in  Norfolk.  Ian  and  Francis 
imper  in  their  usual  splendid  deer  report  in  west  Norfolk  (and  where  they  found  Muntjac 
i 32  tetrads)  state  that  numbers  in  north-western  areas  of  Thetford  Forest  have  increased 
: ramatically  during  the  last  year  or  two.  Muntjac  are  now  commonly  seen  to  the  north  of 
/lundford  where  they  were  formerly  rather  scarce.  Increases  have  also  been  found  in  the 
Vest  Norfolk  Forest.  Recent  northward  expansion  of  Muntjac  may  be  due  to  many  acres  of 
labitat  in  Thetford  Forest  being  temporarily  lost  due  to  tree  felling.  A regular  visitor  to 
Way  land  Wood  noted  2 Muntjac  there  for  the  first  time  in  1994.  Further  north  in 
' iheringham  Park  Muntjac  have  become  a relatively  common  sight  and  are  beginning  to 
ause  damage  to  garden  plants,  but  not  yet  to  forest  plantings.  Garden  damage  is  becoming 
egularly  reported  throughout  the  county. 

Unlike  the  Muntjac  the  Fallow  Deer  Dama  ciama  is  largely  confined  to  west 
j Worfolk.The  Simpers  recorded  them  in  5 west  Norfolk  tetrads.  One  group  of  10  Fallow 
ippeared  on  arable  not  far  from  Houghton  Hall  deer  park  - a constant  source  for  additions 
o numbers  in  the  wild. 

Reports  have  again  been  received  of  the  Red  Deer  Cen'us  elaphus  from  all  over  the 
L- ;0unty.  Two  contributors  recorded  a herd  of  16  in  the  Hickling  area.  On  one  occasion  they 
1 were  seen  crossing  the  Hickling-Sea  Palling  road.  The  Simpers  report  14  stags  in  a clearing 
n Thetford  Forest  and  13  hinds  and  calves  in  the  same  locality  at  another  time.  Largest 
I i concentration  they  are  aware  of  is  93  Red  Deer  counted  by  forest  rangers  and  gamekeepers. 

Although  in  Thetford  Forest  this  occurrence  was  just  over  the  Suffolk  border.  Among  the 
| particularly  fine  individuals  in  the  Forest  is  a 22  point  stag. 

The  Roe  Deer  Capreolus  capreolus.  reported  from  a large  number  of  sites  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  reported  mammals.  It  is  the  most  successful  of  our  deer.  The  Simpers 
recorded  Roe  in  55  tetrads,  just  2 fewer  than  all  the  other  deer  species  combined.  A wide 
ran«e  of  habitats  attract  Roe:  deciduous  and  coniferous  woodland,  alder  carr,  shelter  belts 
anddiedgerows,  fens,  heaths,  grassland  and  arable.  A group  of  20  Roe  were  noted  feeding  in 
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a field  of  parsnips  in  the  Thetford  Forest  area.  A late  report  for  1993  is  of  a Roebuck  on 
Weybourne  beach,  apparently  licking  salt  from  pebbles  in  the  surf.  Many  Roebucks  in 
Thetford  Forest  do  not  appear  healthy,  showing  very  small  or  deformed  antlers,  or  no  antlers 
at  all.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  yet  known. 

Finally  the  Chinese  Water-deer  Hydropotes  inermis  for  which  there  are  again  many 
Broadland  records.  Four  were  found  dead  on  a farm  during  March;  one  had  been  dragged 
50  yards  into  a cornfield.  Among  the  more  interesting  sightings  was  a female  Chinese 
Water-deer  on  a roadside  verge  between  Foulden  and  Hilborough  on  9th  May  - a long  way 
from  the  Broads.  And  a male  was  observed  in  the  same  area  exactly  a month  later. 

The  Common  Porpoise  Phocoena  phocoena  was  reported  offshore  between  Titchwell 
and  Winterton.  A total  of  29  specimens  was  recorded. 


(J.  Last) 
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R.  E.  Jones 

14  Post  Office  Road,  Dersingham,  Norfolk.  PE31  6HP 

Intil  quite  recently  creepy  crawlies  have  had  a raw  deal  in  Norfolk,  if  not  most 
harts  of  Britain,  when  they  are  compared  with  the  popularity  of  birds  or  plants.  By 
reepy  crawlies  I mean  of  course  the  ragbag  of  groups  that  do  not  readily  fit  in 
tsewhere:  the  woodlice,  false-scorpions,  centipedes,  millipedes,  harvestmen  and 
ven  the  terrestrial  flatworms. 


This  is  apart  from  Ted  Ellis  (1945,  1972)  who  as  you  all  know  studied  almost 
‘I  werything  there  was;  Brade-Birks  who  looked  at  Norfolk's  myriapods  (Brade-Birks, 

: l920);  A.  E.  Ellis  (1942,  1943  & 1946)  who  made  a foray  into  the  woodlice  and 
uarvestmen  in  the  1940  s;  and  Sadler  (1970)  who  found  a new  harvestman  tor  the 
I county.  There  was  little  to  go  on  until  1976  when  Paul  Harding  published  the 
Yovisional  Isopod  Atlas  (1976a)  and  found  Eluma  purpurascens  in  Norfolk 
1976b). 

i n the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  array  of  books  and  keys  that  enable  the 
'■i  dentification  of  many,  though  not  all,  of  these  groups  (Eason,  1964;  Sutton, 
iTarding  & Burn,  1972;  Blower,  1985;  Legg  & Jones,  1988;  Hillyard  & Sankey, 
U989;  Hopkin,  1991;  Oliver  & Meechan,  1993).  Since  the  70s  and  particularly  in 
ihhe  80s  and  early  90s,  there  has  been  a steady  increase  nationally  in  the  knowledge 
i jf  their  habits  and  distribution,  aided  for  the  most  part  by  the  Biological  Records 
I Centre  at  Monks  Wood  (Barber  & Keay,  1988;  BMG,  1989;  Harding, 1985;  Harding 
J i&.  Sutton,  1985;  Sankey,  1988). 


(County  lists 

It  is  over  ten  years  since  the  woodlouse  fauna  was  published  tor  Nortolk  and  the 
false  scorpions,  centipedes,  millipedes  and  harvestmen  have  all  tollowed  at  inter\als 
(Irwin  & Jones,  1984;  Jones,  H.  D.  1988;  Jones,  R.  E.  1985b;  1986;  1987;  1988; 
1989;  1990,  1991;  Jones,  Procter  & Foster,  1992).  One  might  think  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  recording  new  species  that  was  that  but  already  Dicranopalpus 
ramosus , a harvestman,  has  been  recorded  from  the  county  (Haney,  1994).  It  was 
found  less  than  a year  after  the  Norfolk  list  was  published. 

The  following  lists  give  the  stale  of  play  at  the  moment.  Note  that  some  species 
still  have  to  be  found  in  both  vice-counties. 
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East  Norfolk  vc  27 


West  Norfolk  vc  28 


Woodlice  Isopods 

Ligia  oceanica  (L.) 

Ligidium  hypnorum  (Cuvier) 

Androniscus  dentiger  Verhoeff 
Buddelundiella  cataraciae  Verhoeff 
lHaplophthalmusdanicus  Budde  Lund  • 

H.  mengei  (Zaddach) 

Trichoniscoides  albidus  (Budde  Lund)  • 

T.  saeroeensis  Lohmander 

Trichoniscus  pusillus  Brandt  • * 

T.  pygmaeus  Sars 
iStenophiloscia  zosterae  (Verhoeff) 

Oniscus  asellus  L. 

Philoscia  muscorum  (Scopoli) 

Platyarthrus  hojfmannseggi  Brandt 
Armadillidium  album  Dollfus 

A.  nasaium  Budde  Lund  • * 

A.  vulgare  (Latrielle) 

Eluma  purpurascens  Budde  Lund  • 

Cylislicus  convexus  (DeGeer)  • 

Porcellio  dilaiatus  Brandt 

P.  laevis  Latreille  * 

P.  scaber  Latreille  • * 

P.  spinicornis  Say 
Porcellionides  pruinosus  (Brandt) 

Trachelipus  rathkei  (Brandt) 

1 Since  the  list  was  first  published  another  species  called  Haplophihalmus 
montivagus  has  been  found  in  Britain.  It  has  not  been  found  amongst  the 
specimens  in  the  museum  but  it  may  occur  here. 

2 See  Harding,  Cotton  & Rundle,  1980 


East  Norfolk  vc  27  West  Norfolk  vc  28 

False  scorpions  Pseudoscorpions 

Chthonius  isc.hnocheles  (Hermann)  • 

3C.  tenuis  L.  Koch  ? 

4 C.  tetrachelatus  (Preyssler)  including 
C.  kewi  Gabbut. 

Neobisium  muscorum  (Leach) 

Rone  us  lubricus  L.  Koch 

Cheridium  muscorum  (Leach)  • • 

5 Lampr ocher nes  godfreyi  (Kew)  • 

L.  nodosus  (Schrank) 
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L.  chyzeri  (Tbmbsvary) 
Pselaphochernes  scorpioid.es  (Hermann) 
P.  dubius  (O.P.  Cambridge) 
Allochernes  powelli  (Kew) 

Dinocheirus  panzeri  (C.L.  Koch) 
Cherries  cimicoides  (Fabricius) 
Dactylochelifer  latreillei  (Leach) 


3 This  species  is  probably  only  on  the  Norfolk  list  due  to  an  introduction.  (Jones 
1985) 

4 These  two  species  are,  1 think,  one  and  the  same. 

5 The  three  Lamprochemes  species  are  in  need  of  checking.  They  certainly  occur 
in  the  county  but  L.  chyzeri  is  certainly  under  recorded  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  from  L. 
nodosus  even  when  it  is  under  a microscope. 


East  Norfolk  vc  27 

IlHarvestmen  Opiliones 

Nemastoma  birnaculatum  (Fabricius) 

Mitostoma  chrysomelas  (Hermann) 

| Anelasmocephalus  cambridgei  (Westwood) 
(Oligolophus  tridens  (C.  L.  Koch) 

I Par  oligolophus  agrestis  (Meade) 

I Lacinius  ephippiatus  (C.  L.  Koch) 

Odellius  spinosus  (Bose) 

Miiopus  morio  (Fabricius) 

| Phalangium  opilio  Linnaeus 
Opilio  parietinus  (DeGeer) 

( 0 . saxatilis  (C.  L.  Koch) 

Megabunus  diadema  (Fabricius) 

Rilaena  triangularis  (Herbst) 

Lophopilio  palpinalis  (Herbst) 

I Dicrano palpus  ramosus  (Simon) 

Leiobunum  rotundum  (Latreille) 

L.  blackwalli  Meade 
Nelima  golhica  Lohmander 


West  Norfolk  vc  28 
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West  Norfolk  vc  28 


Centipedes  Chilopoda 

Haplophilus  subterraneus  (Shaw) 

Schendyla  nemorensis  (C.  L.  Koch) 

Brachyschendyla  deniata  Brolemann 

& Ribaut 

Henia  brevis  (Silvestri) 

Strigamia  crassipes  (C.  L.  Koch) 

S.  acuminata  (Leach)  • 

S.  maritima  (Leach) 

Geophilus  carpophagus  Leach 
G.  electricus  (L.) 

G . fucorum  serauti  Brolemann 
G.  insculptus  Attems 

Necrophloeophagus  flavus  (DeGeer)  • 

Brachygeophilus  truncorum  (Bergso 

& Meinert) 

Cryptops  hortensis  Leach 
C.  parisi  Brolemann 
Lithobius  forficatus  (L.) 

L.  melanops  Newport 

L.  borealis  Meinert  • 

L.  calcar  at  us  C.  L.  Koch 

L.  crassipes  L.  Koch 

L.  curtipes  C.  L.  Koch 

L.  microps  Meinert  • 

Lamyctes  fulvicornis  Meinert 

Scutigera  coleoptrata  (L.) 

East  Norfolk  vc  27 

Millipedes  Diplopoda 

Polyxenus  lagurus  (L.) 

Glomeris  marginata  (Villers) 

Stygioglomeris  crinata  Brolemann 
Nanogona  polydesmoides  (Leach) 

Craspedosoma  rawlinsii  Leach 
Brachychaeteuma  bradeae  (Brolemann 

& Brade-Birks) 

Nemasoma  varicorne  C.L.  Koch 
Thalasissobates  littoralis  (Silvestri) 

Proleroiulus fuscus  (Am  Stein)  • 

Nopoiulus  kochii  (Gervais) 

Blaniulus  guttulatus  (Fabricius)  • 

Archiboreoiulus  pallidus  (Brade-Birks) 

Boreoiulus  tenuis  (Bigler) 

Tacky podoiulus  niger  (Leach) 


West  Norfolk  vc  28 
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)mmatoiulus  sabulosus  (L.) 

Arachyiulus  pusillus  { Leach) 

1 uilus  scandinavius  Latzel 
)phyiulus  pilosus  (Newport) 
i U llajulus  nitidus  (Verhoeff) 

I lylindroiulus  caeruleocinctus  (Wood)  • 

1 7.  londinensis  (Leach) 

7.  punctatus  (Leach) 

I 7.  latestriatus  (Curtis) 

7.  britannicus  (Verhoeff) 

7.  parisiorum  (Brolemann  & Verhoeff) 

! . eptoiulus  belgicus  (Latzel) 
i AUnciger  foetidus  (C.L.  Koch) 
tArachydesmus  super  us  Latzel 
i °olydesmus  anguslus  Latzel 
P°.  gallicus  Latzel 
f°.  inconstans  Latzel 
f°.  denticulatus  C.L.  Koch 
< Dphiodesmus  albonanus  (Latzel) 

Macrosternodesmus  palicola  Brolemann 

to  UncAger  which  was  discovered  in  Dersingham  in  1983  is  still  going  strong  in  the 
garden  where  it  was  found. 


East  Norfolk  vc  27  West  Norfolk  vc  28 

IFlatworms  (terrestrial) 

'Microplana  lerrestris  (Miiller) 

1M.  humicola  Vejdovsky 
'iArtioposthia  triangulata  (Dendy) 

7 Found  at  Smallburgh  (Jones,  1985) 

8 Found  at  Bressingham. 

East  Norfolk  vc  27  West  Norfolk  vc  28 

'Nemertines  (terrestrial) 

9 Argoneme.rtes  dendy i (Dakin) 

9 Found  at  Norwich. 

Recently,  (Barber  & Jones  in  press)  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  our 
assumed  natural  fauna  which  are  widespread  in  this  country  are  actually  aliens  (see 
Corbet,  1961,  1962).  By  this  I mean  that  although  they  now  fit  happily  into  their 
niches  in  this  country,  they  originally  reached  here  by  boat  or  even  by  aeroplane! 
When  the  ice  retreated  at  the  end  of  the  last  ice  age  there  was  a gradual  colonisation 
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of  northern  Europe.  Only  a few  species  would  have  made  it  to  Britain  before  it 
was  cut  off  from  the  continent  about  ten  thousand  years  ago  by  the  opening  of  the 
Channel.  From  then  on  any  creature  that  could  not  fly  was  cut  off  from  Britain 
unless  it  could  hitch  a lift  with  man.  The  first  colonists  probably  came  with 
Stone  or  Bronze  Age  boatmen  and  the  latest  with  jet  aircraft. 

The  only  way  to  see  if  this  is  still  happening  is  to  monitor  our  fauna  continually. 
Unciger  foeiidus  came  to  Britain  as  a result  of  a gradual  colonisation  of  central 
Europe  and  it  crossed  the  sea  by  some  means  or  other  to  be  found  in  Dersingham  in 
1983  (Jones,  1985a).  What  will  come  in  the  future?  In  order  to  find  out  how  the 
populations  change  due  to  natural  expansion  and  contraction,  we  need  to  know  their 
whereabouts  now.  In  a perfect  world,  we  should  have  also  known  the  ranges  in  the 
past  as  well  as  those  that  we  shall  learn  about  in  the  future.  Some  people  say  that 
Chordeuma  proximum,  Melogona  gallica  and  M.  scutellare  have  increased  their 
range  in  the  last  thirty  years,  others  say  that  they  were  there  all  the  time  but  were 
overlooked.  One  thing  is  sure,  they  do  not  occur  in  East  Anglia,  AT  THE 
MOMENT.  In  fifty  or  a hundred  years  time,  particularly  with  global  warming  to 
add  to  the  equation,  things  may  be  different. 

Conversely,  things  that  were  once  common  are  becoming  rare.  Allochernes  powelli 
was  found  in  old  field  barns  in  the  1980s  but  in  the  past  few  years  the  barns  have 
vanished.  They  are  now  pulled  down  or,  in  some  cases,  they  have  been  converted 
into  luxury  homes.  A survey  now  may  find  that  A.  powelli  has  become 
extinct  in  Norfolk. 

I shall  not  be  here  when  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Naturalists'  Society  is  with  us,  but  some  of  you  should  be  and  will,  I hope,  be  able 
to  answer  some  of  the  distribution  questions  that  occur  then. 
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THE  CAMBERWELL  BEAUTY  INVASION 


Michael  Seago 

33,  Acacia  Road  Thorpe  St  Andrews,  Norwich  NR7  OPP 

The  long  hot  summer  of  1995  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  invasion  of 
Camberwell  Beauty  butterflies  ( Nymphalis  antiopa).  Norfolk  received  its  full  share 
of  these  exotic  insects  each  displaying  dark  chocolate  upperwings  bordered  in  blue 
and  cream.  The  county  total  was  over  70  examples.  Where  sightings  extended  over 
several  days  it  has  been  assumed  only  one  individual  was  involved.  Almost  most 
observations  were  of  singles,  but  one  fortunate  observer  discovered  a group  of  four 
in  his  Smallburgh  garden  which  stayed  a full  half-hour.  Ever  active  bird-watchers 
provided  a considerable  number  of  Camberwell  Beauty  sightings,  details  of  these 
were  made  available  by  Birdline  East  Anglia  based  in  Norwich,  the  Natural  History 
Department  at  the  Castle  Museum,  the  Norfolk  Branch  of  Butterfly  Conservation, 
the  National  Recorder  of  Butterfly  Conservation  and  local  press  correspondents.  As 
a result  the  invasion  has  been  well  documented.  In  Suffolk  the  County  Recorder 
received  38  observations  from  32  localities. 

Norfolk  sightings  were  reported  from  Barnham  Broom,  Blakeney  Point,  Bunwell, 
Catfield,  Cley,  Cromer,  Dersingham,  Earsham,  Eaton,  Fakenham,  Felbngg  Park, 
Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth,  Hainford,  Holkham  Park  including  the  Garden  Centre, 
Holkham  National  Nature  Reserve,  Hopton,  Horsey,  Larling,  Little  Ellingham, 
Newton  Flotman,  Norwich,  Old  Catton,  Oulton  (near  Aylsham),  Pensthorpe, 
Ridlington,  Salthouse,  Saxlingham  Green,  Sharrington,  Sheringham,  Smallburgh, 
Sparham,  Stalham,  Strumpshaw,  Waxham,  West  Acre  and  West  Runton. 

Camberwell  Beauties  were  reported  in  large  numbers  crossing  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands  betorc  reaching  England.  At  the  time  it  was  assumed  these  travellers 
had  come  from  Southern  Scandinavia.  However,  there  were  relatively  low  numbers 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  1995  suggesting  this  year's  migrants  may  have  journeyed 
from  much  further  east,  possibly  Poland  or  even  Russia.  Both  countries,  according 
to  Butterfly  Conservation,  have  enjoyed  good  breeding  conditions  early  in  the  year 
whilst  Scandinavia  suffered  cooler,  damp  weather. 

By  August  3rd  there  were  many  Camberwell  Beauty  reports  from  Sussex  in  the 
south-east  to  Cheshire  in  the  north-west  and  from  all  points  in  between.  The 
immigrants  then  moved  north  to  Shetland  and  south  to  Cornwall  and  west  to 
Ireland.  The  largest  concentrations,  as  expected,  were  along  eastern  coasts.  In 
Norfolk  sightings  extended  from  the  beginning  of  July  until  the  second  week  in 
October.  Many  sightings  were  in  gardens  reflecting  the  joint  attraction  of  nectar  and 
fallen  fruits.  Several  reports  came  from  observers  baiting  them  with  over-ripe 
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ananas. 


he  earliest  collectors  knew  the  Camberwell  Beauty  as  the  Grand  Surprise  on 
i ccount  of  its  unexpected  and  striking  appearance.  It  is  quite  unlike  any  other 
European  species.  The  first  two  adults  reported  in  1748  were  flying  round  willows 
long  Cold  Arbour  Lane  near  Camberwell.  The  earliest  Norfolk  occurrence  was  in 
834  when  one  was  taken  in  the  old  North  End  Gardens  in  Yarmouth.  It  has  been  a 
egular  visitor  ever  since,  but  in  most  years  only  odd  ones  are  seen.  The  last  great 
’arnberwell  Beauty  year  was  1976  when  a countrywide  total  of  270  was  listed, 
his  figure  included  43  in  Norfolk  and  17  in  Suffolk. 


t has  been  suggested  some  Camberwell  Beauties  seen  here  are  ship-assisted".  One 
was  seen  Hying  from  the  hold  of  a Norwegian  timber  ship  discharging  in 
Jelixstowe  Docks  in  1969.  On  an  earlier  occasion  when  light  vessels  were  manned 
a specimen  came  to  rest  on  a ship's  boat  at  Corton  lightship  and  when  disturbed 
lew  strongly  westward".  After  an  invasion  there  are  often  reports  of  Camberwell 
leauties  the  next  spring  following  re-emergence  in  April. 


THE  SLUG  UMAX  CINEREONIGER , NEW  TO  NORFOLK 

Mark  Tunmore 

English  Nature,  60  Bracondale,  Norwich  NR1  2BE. 

iere  is  comparatively  little  information  on  the  invertebrates  of  Swanton  Novers 
3reat  Wood,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a National  Nature  Reserve  and  one  of  the 
nost  diverse  woods  in  East  Anglia.  To  begin  to  remedy  this  situation  an 
nvertebrate  survey  of  Swanton  Novers  Great  Wood  was  started  in  the  summer  of 
995  using  various  methods  including  pitfall  traps.  The  full  details  will  be 
)ublished  in  due  course. 


During  this  study  Britain's  largest  slug  Umax  cinereoniger  Wolf  was  found  at  two 
ocalities  within  the  wood  on  the  13th  June  and  16th  July.  This  ancient  woodland 
ipecies  is  well  distributed  in  the  west  of  Britain  but  much  more  patchily  distributed 
n the  south-east.  In  East  Anglia  it  is  particularly  rare  though  it  is  recorded  from 
Solves  Wood  in  Suffolk.  This  is  the  first  record  from  Norfolk. 


am  grateful  to  Mathew  Shardlow  for  confirming  the  identification 
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NORFOLK  EPHEMEROPTERA  - AN  UPDATE 


F.J.L.  Farrow 

"Heathlands",  6 Havelock  Road,  Sheringham,  Norfolk,  NR26  8QD. 


Introduction 

Since  the  "Review  and  preliminary  survey  of  Norfolk  Ephemeroptera"  was  published 
(Farrow,  1995)  a number  of  interesting  facts  have  emerged  and  the  following  account 
summarises  some  of  this  new  information. 

Discussion 

Following  receipt  of  historical  data  held  by  the  Institute  of  Freshwater  Ecology  for 
Ephemeroptera  in  Norfolk  it  has  been  noted  that  two  further  species  have  been 
recorded  within  the  county.  These  two  latest  additions  to  the  county  are 
Brachycercus  harrisella  Curtis  and  Paraleptophlebia  cincta  (Retzius).  Both  were 
recorded  from  the  upper  Bure  in  1987,  each  from  one  site  only  (see  maps).  The 
single  record  of  each  species  from  a river  that  has  been  surveyed  frequently  in  the 
past  20  years  must  place  them  in  the  rarity  category.  As  other  species  may  also  be 
awaiting  discovery  the  current  British  check  list  is  given  (Table  1)  and  those 
mayflies  that  have  been  recorded  and  subsequently  confirmed  for  Norfolk  are 
indicated. 

In  addition  to  the  "new"  species  further  historical  records  of  a former  species 
believed  to  have  had  only  one  or  two  occurrences  within  the  county  have  been 
submitted.  This  is  Ephemera  vulgaia  Linnaeus,  which  was  noted  at  Hoveton  Gt. 
Broad  in  1969  when"several  dozen  dead  sub-imagines  were  stuck  to  a large 
noticeboard  and  litterbin  after  heavy  rain"  (P.  Cobb  per.  comm.).  Apparently  they 
were  also  present  in  the  area  in  1970  and  1972  (P.  Cobb  / J.  Buckley  pers. 
comm.).  A male  collected  in  1969  by  P.  Cobb  was  given  to  the  author  for 
confirmation  in  1995.  It  is  interesting  that  E.  A.  Ellis  considered  Ephemera 
danica  Muller  as  the  only  large  mayfly  of  the  Broads,  however  the  statement  was 
made  prior  to  the  above  sightings  (Ellis,  1965).  Another  record  of  the  species  has 
also  come  from  the  IFE  listing  and  refers  to  the  River  Thet  in  1982.  It  is 
possible  that  this  species  is  a casual  breeder  in  favourable  years  where  suitable 
habitat  occurs  i.c.  generally  quiet  muddy  areas  of  rivers. 

Further  field  work  in  1995  by  the  author,  especially  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Bure,  confirmed  the  presence  of  Paraleptophlebia  submar ginata  (Stephens)  and  Dr. 
R.  E.  Baker,  during  pond/dyke  dipping  at  Whealfen,  re-confirmed  Caenis  robusta 
Eaton,  a species  new  to  Britain  in  1951  when  Dr.  T.  T.  Macan  first  discovered  it 
there  (Macan,  1961). 
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An  additional  record  of  Centropiilum  luteolum  Muller  was  also  received  when  one 
vas  caught  in  a Norwich  moth  light  trap  during  1990  (R.  Rogers  pers.  comm.). 
Mayflies  often  turn  up  in  such  light  traps  but  many  are  damaged  beyond 
ecogniiion,  however,  Caenis  horaria  Linnaeus  was  similarly  caught  on 
Sheringham  Common  by  the  author  in  1995. 

-urther  research  ot  the  records  held  at  the  Castle  Museum,  notably  a succession  of 
BBroadland  Dyke  surveys  carried  out  during  the  1970's  and  early  1980's  by  R.  J. 
Driscoll  and  others,  revealed  a wider  distribution  of  Cloeon  simile  Eaton  than 
: previously  shown. 


(Conclusion 

such  is  the  diversity  of  the  Ephemeroptera  recorded  for  Norfolk  i.e.  27  species  that 
t is  possible  others  remain  undetected.  As  some  of  the  species  recorded  are  of 
angle  records  it  may  be  down  to  their  rarity  or  to  the  luck  of  the  particular 
nvestigation.  As  with  most  organisms  in  nature  they  are  not  static  and  an  ebb  and 
low  of  species  through  climate,  habitat  changes  or  accident  could  produce  more 
new''  species  in  time  which  may,  of  course,  be  balanced  by  a loss  of  others. 
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DISTRIBUTION  MAPS 

Brachycercus  harrisella 


Paraleptophlebia  cincta 
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Table  I.  Check  list  of  British  Ephemeroptera  with  Norfolk  recorded  species  (pre- 
1990)  or  confirmed  species  (post- 1990)  indicated. 


Species 

family  Baetidae 

Iaetis  atrebatinus  Eaton,  1870 
iaetis  buceratus  Eaton,  1870 
Haetis  digitatus  Bengtsson,  1912 
Iaetis  fuscatus  (Linnaeus,  1761) 
iaetis  muticus  (Linnaeus,  1758) 
iaetisniger  (Linnaeus,  1761) 
iaetis  rhodani  (Pictet,  1844) 
iaetis  scambus  Eaton,  1870 
iaetis  vernus  Curtis,  1834 
1 1 Zentroptilum  luleolum  (Muller,  1776) 
vZentroplilum  pennulatum  Eaton,  1870 
Zloeon  dipterum  (Linnaeus,  1761) 
iZloeon  simile  Eaton,  1870 
Procloeon  bifidum  (Bengtsson,  1912) 

IFamily  Caenidae 

Brachycercus  harrisella  Curtis,  1834 
Caenis  horaria  (Linnaeus,  1758) 

Caenis  luc.tuosa  (Burmeister,  1839) 
Caenis  macrura  Stephens,  1835 
Caenis  rivulorum  Eaton,  1884 
Caenis  robust  a Eaton,  1884 
Caenis  pusilla  Navas,  1913 

IFamily  Ephemeridae 

Ephemera  danica  Muller,  1764 
Ephemera  lineata  Eaton,  1870 
Ephemera  vulgata  Linnaeus,  1758 

IFamily  Ephemerellidae 

Ephemerella  ignila  (Poda,  1761) 
Ephemerella  notata  Eaton,  1887 


Recorded/  confirmed 
(X)  (XX) 


X 

X 

X 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

X 

X 


X 

XX 

XX 

X 

X 

XX 


XX 

XX  1969  specimen 


XX 
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Ecdyonurus  venosus  (Fabricius,  1775) 

A rthroplea  congener  Bengtsson,  1909 
Heptagenia  fuscogrisea  (Retzius,  1783) 

Heptagenia  lateralis  (Curtis,  1834) 

Heptagenia  longicauda  (Stephens,  1835) 

Heptagenia  sulphur ea  (Muller,  1776)  XX 

Rhithrogena  germanica  Eaton,  1885 
Rhithrogena  semicolorata  (Curtis,  1834) 


Family  Leptophlebiidae 

HabrophlebiafuscaiC  urtis,  1834)  X 

Leptophlebia  marginata  (Linnaeus,  1767)  X 

Leptophlebia  vespertina  (Linnaeus,  1758)  X 

Paraleptophlebia  cincta  (Retzius,  1783)  X 

Paraleptophlebia  submar ginata  (Stephens,  1835)  XX 

Paraleptophlebia  werneri  Ulmer,  1919 


Family  Potamanthidae 

Potamanthus  luteus  (Linnaeus,  1767) 

Family  Siphlonuridae 

Ameletus  inopinatus  Eaton  1887 
Siphlonurus  alter natus  (Say,  1824) 
Siphlonurus  armatus  Eaton,  1870 
Siphlonurus  lacustris  Eaton,  1870 
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NORFOLK  BOTANICAL  REPORT  FOR  1995. 


Gillian  Beckett  & Alec  Bull 
Bramley  Cottage,  Stanhoe,  King's  Lynn  PE31  8QF 

^ast  year  our  botanical  survey  of  the  regions  of  Norfolk  ended  where  the  N. Norfolk 
lunes  join  the  cliffs  at  Hunstanton,  so  it  seems  sensible  to  start  at  that  point  and 
work  southwards  along  the  Wash  Coast  and  the  greensand  outcrop. 

The  beaches  of  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Wash  are  largely  of  shingle  from  Heacham 
southwards  past  Snettisham  to  Wolferton.  Beyond  that  they  are  mosdy  salt  marsh 
divided  from  the  land  by  recent  earthen  banks  and  behind  these,  intensively 
;ultivated  arable  land.  Botanically  it  is  the  Heacham  to  Snettisham  area  which  is 
most  interesting.  This  is  also  popular  with  tourists  and  there  are  acres  of  caravans 
wherever  roads  reach  the  sea,  but  these  are  soon  passed  and  the  natural  habitats 
beyond  are  varied  and  rich.  The  shingle  bank  itself,  in  spite  of  bulldozing  and 
heightening  over  the  last  few  years  following  erosion  by  the  sea,  still  supports 
fine  plants  of  sea  kale,  Crambe  maritima  and  a great  deal  of  horned  poppy, 
Glaucium  flavum.  In  1994  the  rare  Ray's  knotgrass,  Polygonum  raii  was  also 
found  on  the  seaward  slope  of  the  bank.  On  the  landward  side  the  shingle  merges 
with  sand  and  several  of  the  tiny  clovers  are  found,  notably  burrowing.  Trifolium 
subterranean , rough,  T.  scabrum,  knotted,  T.  striatum  and  least  trefoil,  / 
mtc  rant  hum  while  this  year  the  narrow-leaved  hemp  nettle,  Galeopsis  angustifolia 
\was  spotted  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  forty  years.  This  is  probably  the  true 
home  of  the  hoary  mullein,  Verbascum  pulverulentum  which,  in  a good  year, 
grows  in  hundreds. 

1 Behind  the  sand  and  shingle  are  the  wet  grasslands,  a few  'improved'  as  the 
agriculturalists  say,  but  many  still  happily  in  a natural  state  with  in  places 
quantities  of  the  now  scarce  grass-leaved  vetchling,  Lathyrus  nissolia , the  coastal 
hairy  buttercup.  Ranunculus  sarduous  and  strawberry  clover,  Trifolium  fragiferum. 
Dividing  these  meadows,  some  of  which  are  still  cut  for  hay,  is  a system  of  dikes 
which  contain  the  delightful  Powering  rush,  Butomus  umbellatus  both  marsh  and 
golden  docks,  Rumex  palustris  and  R.  maritimus  and  the  lesser  water  plantain, 
Baldellia  ranunculoides  among  their  botanical  treasures.  Although  the  fields 
themselves  are  private  property,  they  are  crossed  by  at  least  one  good  tootpath  and 
at  Snettisham  part  lies  within  the  Coastal  Park. 

Inland  the  northern  end  of  the  greensand  belt  is  narrow  and  largely  ploughed  or 
planted  , but  farther  south  the  typical  flora  of  its  thin,  acid  soils  can  be  seen  on  the 
remnants  of  the  former  heaths  around  Sandringham,  now  largely  coniferised,  and  at 
North  Wootton  where  birch  has  engulfed  the  former  heather  covered  Ling 
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Common.  Dry  heath  is  also  seen  on  the  drier  parts  of  the  National  Nature  Reserves 
of  Dersingham  Heath  and  Roydon  Common  as  well  as  at  East  Winch.  Here  the 
dry  tracks  support  blood  red  patches  of  mossy  stone  crop,  Crassula  tillaea,  and 
numerous  tiny  spring  ephemerals,  mostly  dried  away  to  nothing  by  the  time  the 
summer  tourists'  arrive.  Chaffweed,  Centunculus  minimus,  one  of  the  rarest  of 
these  annuals,  fomerly  on  at  least  two  sites  still  eludes  us.  The  real  riches  of 
these  heaths  are,  however,  in  their  wet  areas  where  the  water  tables  remain  high  and 
bogs  have  developed.  Amongst  the  birches  of  Ling  Common,  N.Wootton,  the 
marsh  violet,  Viola  palustris , rare  in  W. Norfolk  can  still  be  found  together  with 
bog  pondweed,  Potamogeton  polygonifolius  and  bog  myrtle,  Myrica  gale.  At 
Dersingham  and  a few  other  wet  heaths  are  some  large  areas  of  cotton  grass,  mosdy 
the  more  common  Eriophorum  angustifolium,  but  also  including  haresfool  cotton 
grass,  E.  vaginatum,  common  only  in  the  north  of  Britain  and  the  rare  broad-leaved 
species,  E.  latifolium.  Where  the  sphagnum  grows  thick,  bog  St  John'swort, 
Hypericum  elodes,  bog  asphodel,  Narthecium  ossifragum,  marsh  gentian,  Gentiana 
pneumonanthe , cranberry,  Vaccinium  oxycoccus,  sundews,  Drosera  species  and 
butterwort,  Pinguicula  vulgaris  all  thrive  in  this  increasingly  scarce  and  very  fragile 
habitat.  It  is  one  which  should  never  be  walked  through  unnecessarily  and  it  is 
probably  pressure  of  feel  that  has  lost  us  grass  of  pamassus,  Parnassia  palustris  and 
the  rarer  bladderworts,  Ulricularia  minor  and  U.  intermedia  from  their  chief  site  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  greensand  has  its  southernmost  outcrop  in  the  county  at 
Shouldham  Warren,  another  coniferised  area  but  with  some  unexpected  species 
surviving  in  ditches  and  tracks. 

To  the  west  of  the  greensand  are  heavier  soils  which  still  support  ancient  woodland 
as  at  Wolferton,  Castle  Rising  and  Reffley  Woods  and  others  farther  south,  but 
unlike  the  area’s  bogs  which  are  almost  all  nature  reserves,  the  woods  are  all  private 
property  and  rarely  accessible.  These  woods  are  well  separated  from  the  main 
woodland  area  of  central  Norfolk  and  are  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  plants 
which  need  moisture  and  acidity  such  as  golden  saxifrage,  Chrysosplenium 
oppositifolium,  lily-of-the-valley,  Convallaria  majalis,  wood  sorrel,  Oxalis 
acetosella  and  bluebells,  Endymion  hyacinthoides,  as  well  as  the  typical  orchids, 
early  purple,  Orchis  mascula  and  greater  butterfly,  Platanthera  chlorantha  and  a wide 
range  of  ferns. 

By  contrast  with  the  heathlands  of  West  Norfolk,  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich 
and  stretching  north  to  the  coast  between  Sheringham  and  Cromer  are  much  drier, 
with  few  areas  supporting  bog  plants.  The  two  that  do  readily  spring  to  mind  are 
Buxton  Heath  south-west  of  Aylsham,  and  Beeston  Bog  on  the  outskirts  of 
Sheringham.  The  last  named,  a County  Council  local  nature  reserve,  is  perhaps 
the  jewel  of  them  all,  thanks  largely  to  Ken  Durrant  and  his  team  of  conservation 
volunteers  who  have  spent  many  winters  now  cutting  and  burning  the  encroaching 
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1 . Geophilus  carpophaguis  a geophilomorph  centipede  that  sometimes  enters 
houses.  ( R.E.  Jones) 


2.  Philoscia  muscorum,  one  of  the  common  woodlice  species.  (R.E.  Jones) 


3.  Ommmatoiulus  sabulosus  , an  easily  identified  millipede  (R.E.  Jones) 


4.  Phalangium  opilio  (male),  a common  harvestman  showing  horned 
chelicerae.  (R.E.  Jones) 


vm 


-ands  of  gorse  and  controlling  the  bracken.  The  result  it  the  only  site  in  the 
ounty  that  can  boast  eleven  species  of  orchids  in  season,  and  a count  of  some  5 to 
000  common  spotted  orchids,  Dactylorhiza  fuchsii  flowering  in  the  main  area, 
i he  bog  itself,  rich  in  bog  mosses.  Sphagnum  sp.,  and  with  two  species  of 
1 undew,  Drosera  sp.,  is  neverthless  unique  in  overlying  chalk  which  can  be  seen  in 
hie  streambed  running  down  the  length  of  the  common  and  resulting  in  such  a rich 
1 1 mixture  of  calcioles  and  calcifuges  as  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find.  It  was 
i ere  a few  years  ago  that  the  stagshom  clubmoss,  Lycopodium  clavatum  was 
^discovered,  not  having  been  seen  since  the  early  years  of  the  century.  Had  it  been 
irking  under  the  gorse  for  90  years?  It  is  doubtful  if  mountain  everlasting, 
| \mtennaria  dioica  will  ever  be  refound  now,  though  Nicholson  in  his  1919  Norfolk 
1 lora  had  several  sites  for  it  and  Pigott  (circa  1902)  recorded  it  on  Roughton  Heath 
I .'etch  and  Swann  did  not  include  it  even  under  extinct  species.. 

duxton  Heath  is  also  an  SSSI  with  an  active  team  of  volunteers,  though  here  birch, 
'etula  sp.,  is  the  problem,  but  big  strides  have  been  made  to  open  up  the  bog/fen 
i rea.  Again  there  tends  to  be  a mixture  of  calcicoles  and  calcifuges,  though  the 
; oormer  element  is  not  quite  as  prominent  as  at  Beeston. 

fragments  of  the  former  vast  areas  of  dry  heath  can  still  be  found,  frequently  in 
woodland  rides  as  in  the  Stody/Mclton  Constable  area,  but  even  as  far  south  as 
ome  of  the  woods  on  the  fringes  of  the  former  Mousehold  Heath.  There 

■ Racecourse  Plantation,  Thorpe  St  Andrew,  has  all  three  heathers,  Calluna , Erica 

inerea  and  E.  letralix , as  well  as  trailing  tormenul,  Potentilla  anglica  and  in  damp 
| follows  in  the  central  ride,  big  patches  of  allseed,  Radiola  linoides  and  yellow 
edge  Carex  viridula  ssp  oedocarpa.  Most  of  what  remains  of  Mousehold  Heath 
{self  could  be  better  described  nowadays  as  ’Mousehold  Wood’.  South  of  Norwich 
he  heathland  ended  when  it  reached  the  boulder  clay,  though  ling,  Calluna  vulgaris, 

' may  still  be  found  as  far  south  as  Dunston  Common. 

1 Tie  other  main  vegetational  region  in  the  east  of  the  county  is,  of  course,  the 
| Troads.  A very  large  slice  of  the  county  with  minimal  access  to  the  botanist, 
i argely  due  to  the  difficulties  of  the  terrain.  In  1994  a visiting  researcher  into 
V ound  leaved  wintergreen,  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  had  to  be  escorted  to  a birch  carr  on 
1 Tatfield  Great  Fen.  It  was  fine  once  the  carr  had  been  reached,  but  to  get  to  it  it 

■ vas  necessary  to  wade  through  fool  deep  water  through  a dense  bed  of  saw  sedge, 

, Cladium  mariscus.  This  is  a pattern  for  many  of  the  fens  in  Broadland,  and, 

It  hough  a boat  might  be  easier  for  moving  from  site  to  site,  struggling  on  foot  is 
It  he  only  way  to  sus  out  the  hidden  gems.  Though  much  has  undoubtedly  declined 
Iboecause  of  pollution,  it  is  still  possible  to  find  drains  filled  with  water  violet, 
nHottonia  palusiris,  frogbit , Hydrocharis  morsus-  ranae  and  water  soldier,  Siraiioies 
I iloides  as  well  hornworts,  Ceraiophyllum , water  milfoils,  Myriophyllum  and  the 
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many  species  of  pondweed  Poiamogeton. 

Though  less  widespread  than  formerly,  there  are  still  areas  where  the  stately  water 
parsnip,  Sium  latifolium  rubs  shoulders  with  the  still  tall,  but  more  delicately- 
leaved  water  hemlock,  Cicuia  virosa.  Milk  parsley,  Peucedanum  palustre  by 
contrast,  is  quite  widespread  in  Broadland  still,  fortunately  for  the  swallowtail 
butterfly,  Papilio  machaon,  whose  food  plant  it  is,  and  can  still  be  found  in 
outlying  sites  such  as  Swangey  Fen  near  Attleborough  and  Old  Buckenham  Mere  as 
well  as  a few  West  Norfolk  sites. 

Perhaps  understandably,  several  of  the  species  mentioned  above  are  on  the  national 
register  of  scarce  plants,  or  in  the  Red  Data  Book,  such  as  the  fen  orchid  Liparis 
loeselii  which  is  maintaining  its  hold  in  Broadland  with  a good  deal  of 
encouragement  from  the  various  statutary  bodies  responsible  for  wildlife 
conservation  in  Broadland.  It  would  be  a national  tragedy  if  insufficient  funding 
for  coastal  and  internal  flood  defence  works  were  to  result  in  salt  water  inundation 
of  the  fragile  Broadland  ecosystem,  thus  destroying  it  for  ever.. 


NORFOLK  SNAILS  AND  THEIR  ASSOCIATES 

R.  Evans 

Chanterelle,  Welborne,  Norfolk  NR20  3LH 

A recent  study  of  garden  snails  showed  that  some  had  been  reduced  to  liquid  in 
which  small  maggots  could  be  seen  moving.  A total  of  675  strawberry  snails 
(Trichia  siriolata  Pfeiffer)  were  collected  and  whilst  those  not  obviously  infected 
were  returned  to  the  garden,  over  400  were  retained  for  emergence  of  suspected 
parasites.  Since  that  year  the  garden  population  of  these  snails  has  stabilised  with 
no  apparent  increase  in  numbers  or  outbreak  of  parasitism. 

The  emerging  flies  were  not  all  parasites.  The  putrid  liquid  to  which  the  snails  had 
been  reduced  attracted  many  scavenging  flies  to  also  lay  their  eggs.  In  addition  to 
the  parasites,  hymenoptera  followed  and  these  were  assumed  to  be  hyperparasites  or 
parasites  on  the  flies  rather  than  the  snails.  The  full  list  collected  from  the  snails  is 
given  below:  - 

Parasites. 

Sciomyzidae.  This  group  contains  flies  parasitic  on  both  land  and 
freshwater  snails.  The  usual  parasite  Pherbellia  cinerella  emerged  from 
Trichia  striolata. 
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Phoridae.  Small  flies  of  this  family  emerged.  They  are  associated  with 
carrion  and  decaying  matter  but  some  of  the  species  have  a parasitic  role, 
e.g.  Megeselia  pulicaria  on  spider's  eggs.  (Evans  1969). 

Spinophora  berggenstami 
Megeselia  brevicostalis 
Megeselia  ruficornis 

Megeselia  flavicans  - probably  a scavenger 
Megeselia  nigra  - probably  a scavenger 
Megeselia  pulicaria  - probably  a scavenger 

Psychodidae.  "owl  midges".  Philosepedon  humeralis.  These  tiny  moth 
like  flies  were  present  in  most  collections  as  they  are  in  many  kinds  of 
decaying  material. 

Sarcophagidae.  Two  species  emerged  which  are  present  in  many  types  of 
decaying  material. 

Sarcophaga  nigriventris 
Sarcophaga  setipennis  (in  small  numbers). 

Anthomyiidae.  A single  specimen  emerged.  Craspedochoeia  pullula. 

Fannidae.  The  lesser  house  fly  Fannia  canicularis  was  present. 

W total  of  39  Hymenoptera  were  collected  from  the  above  specimens.  These  were 
.pecies  of  the  genera  Stilpmna,  Aphaereta,  and  Aspilota. 
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SOME  NORFOLK  SPIDER  PARASITE  RECORDS 

R.  and  L.  Evans 
Chanterelle,  Welborne,  NR20  3LH 


l . On  eggs  - Diptera 
Megeselia  pulicaria  (Fallen)  (Phoridae) 

This  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  spider  egg  sacs  where  the  larvae  on  hatching  consume  the 
spider  eggs.  Occasionally  some  young  spiders  survive  and  emerge,  although  few  in 
lumber.  The  authors  first  found  this  species  some  years  ago  in  Warwickshire, 
emerging  from  collected  egg  sacs.  It  had  not  been  previously  noted  from  this 
•lource.  Subsequently  it  has  been  found  in  Norfolk  in  several  locations.  Specimens 
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have  been  reared  from  a rotting  fungus. 

• Megeselia  nasonii  (Malloch)  (Phoridae) 

This  fly  has  a similar  life  history  to  the  above  species  and  sometimes  both  species 
emerge  from  the  same  egg  sac.  Egg  sacs  containing  this  and  Megeslia  pulicaria 
have  been  found- in  dark  damp  locations,  e.g.  under  bark  and  in  rotten  tree  stumps. 
The  host  spiders  are  probably  Robertas  or  Enoplognatha  species. 

2.  On  eggs  - Hymenoptera 

• Tromatobia  oculatoria  Fab. 

Occasionally  present  in  spider  egg  sacs,  usually  several  per  egg  sac. 

• Try  c ho  sis  tristator  (Tschek) 

This  has  been  found  only  in  the  egg  sacs  of  Pisaura  listeri  where  it  forms  pink 
cocoons  before  emerging.  It  is  common  and  present  in  7-8%  of  the  spider's  egg 
sacs  in  areas  surveyed  by  the  authors.. 

• Trychosis  legator  (Thunberg) 

There  is  a single  record  for  this  species  from  a folded  leal  containing  the  spider 
Xysticus  ulmi  and  its  egg  sac.  All  of  the  eggs  had  been  eaten  and  the  egg  sac 
contained  one  cocoon  of  this  parasite  which  seems  to  choose  only  this  spider's  egg 
sac. 

• I schnurgops fragilis  Grav. 

This  has  been  found  emerging  from  the  egg  sacs  of  Agroeca  spiders.  It  is  not 
uncommon. 

• Agasthenes  varitarsus  (Gravenhorst) 

A collection  included  one  egg  sac  of  a Tetragnatha  spider.  From  this  emerged  the 
above  parasite  and  on  examination  the  egg  sac  contained  two  parasite  cocoons. 
Only  one  specimen  had  emerged.  Considering  the  small  size  of  the  egg  sac  there 
was  probably  only  enough  spider  eggs  to  bring  one  to  maturity.  Rather  a rare 
species  which  seems  to  specialise  in  Tetragnatha  cocoons. 

• Ocymuris  similis  Bmel. 

Frequent  in  eggs  sacs  of  Enoplognatha  spiders,  several  larvae  can  be  found  in  each 
egg  sac  which  later  pupate  in  dark  brown  cocoons. 


3.  On  spiders  and  eggs 
• Z aglyptus  varipes  (Gravenhorst) 

In  a folded  leaf  remains  of  both  spider  and  eggs  eaten  by  two  larvae  found  in 
pupation. 
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. On  spiders  - Hymenoptera 
Acrodactala  degener  Hal. 

diese  parasites  have  been  found  living  on  the  abdomen  in  a position  where  the 
pider  cannot  dislodge  them.  Usually  on  small  spiders  and  in  one  collection  two 
jar  as  lies  wcre  present  on  the  same  host.  Only  one  survived  to  pupate  in  a four 
ided  cocoon  in  the  threads  of  the  host’s  web. 


I Polysphincta  tuberosa  (Grav.) 

this  parasite  also  occurs  on  the  abdomen  of  the  spider.  Only  recorded  on  the  spider 
raniella  cucubitina.  Occasional. 

tSchizopyga  circulator  (Panzer) 

his  parasite  was  in  a cocoon  under  loose  bark  near  the  remains  of  the  host  spider 
'lubiona  terrestris  Westring.  It  emerges  in  May 
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CASUALTIES  AT  CLEY  TO  SALTHOUSE 
Peter  Lambley 

••  I The  Cottage,  Elsing  Road,  Lyng  NR9  5RR 

re  I 

el 

he  storm  oi  February  19th  and  20th  1996  with  severe  gale  force  north-easterly 
'inds  combined  with  spring  tides  resulted  in  the  overtopping  and  subsequent 
attening  of  the  shingle  ridge  between  Cley  and  Kelling  with  the  consequent  severe 
ii  ooding  ol  Cley  and  Salthouse  Marshes.  A walk  along  the  beach  between  Kelling 
rid  the  east  bank  of  Cley  a few  days  later  (February  24th)  revealed  large  numbers  of 
jnstars  ( Croaster  papposus  (L.))  and  detached  sea  anemones  (not  identified  to 
; aecies),  together  with  the  remains  of  many  broken  up  lobsters  ( Homarus  vulgaris) 
ast  up  on  the  beach.  This  suggest  that  the  storm  must  have  created  strong 
i couring  effects  on  the  sea  bed  just  offshore.  Numbers  of  these  species  were 
articularly  numerous  on  the  eastern  half  of  this  stretch.  In  at  least  one  place  the 
nalk  base  to  the  ridge  was  also  uncovered. 
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PERCH  LAKE  AT  WESTWICK 

Keith  Clarke  & Roy  Baker 
The  Ted  Ellis  Trust:  Surlingham  NR14  7AL 


Introduction 

Perch  Lake  was  visited  by  Robert  Gurney  between  1912  and  1914.  He  found  a lake 
whose  water  was  "singularly  clear”  and  contained  "an  abundance  of  Crustacea  . The 
fauna,  however,  was  remarkable  for  "the  small  numbers  of  species  which  it  includes 
but  also  for  a group  of  species  which  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a distinctly  northemr 
distribution." 


In  the  ensuing  years  the  lake  has  undergone  radical  changes.  The  northern  species  of 
Cladocera  have  been  lost.  They  were  mostly  weed  dwellers  and  the  lake  has  lost 
most  of  the  macrophytes  amongst  which  Gurney  made  his  collections.  The  margins^ 
of  the  lake  have  been  overgrown  by  Rhododendron  ponticum  L.  which  overhangs 
the  shallow  waters  at  the  edges. 


Besides  the  loss  of  macrophytes,  or  perhaps  the  cause  of  it,  is  the  greatly  increased 
turbidity  of  the  water.  No  longer  is  the  lake  "singularly  clear".  It  has  the  appearance^ 
of  stirred  up  peat.  This  is  caused  by  very  large  numbers  of  the  green  algal 
Botryococcus  braunii  Kuetzing. 

Although  the  lake  has  lost  much  of  its  interest  to  the  microzoologist  it  is 
fascinating  for  the  algologist.  It  has  a pH  of  5.5  to  5.7  and  is  thus  an  acid  lake  in 
an  area  where  lakes  are  neutral  or  mildly  alkaline.  As  a result  it  has  a diatom  flora 
which  is  unique  for  the  lowland  lakes  of  Great  Britain  and  the  near  continent. 

Physiography. 

Perch  Lake  is  the  largest,  (3.89  ha),  and  deepest  of  the  five  secluded  lakes  grouped 
together  as  the  Westwick  Lakes  (Nat.  Grid  Ref  TG  273274).  It  is  fed  by  three 
underground  springs  in  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  lake  ipers  comm.  John  Alexander). 
The  lake  is  divided  into  northern  and  southern  halves  by  a partly  submerged  bank, 
which  represents  an  old  roadway  across  the  valley. 

The  north  end  of  Perch  Lake  has  depths  of  between  2.3m  and  3.3m  in  the  centre. 
Beyond  the  causeway  the  depths  increase  to  between  4.5m  and  5.1m.  Near  the 
southern  end  adjacent  to  the  outfall  embankment  the  depth  is  4.2metres.  In  both 
halves  of  the  lake  the  bottom  is  sandy.  There  is  some  decaying  plant  matter  near 
Decoy  Pond  but  generally  the  bottom  is  very  sandy  with  a fine  sand  on  the  lake 
bed.  Gurney  (1914)  observed  that  the  bottom  of  the  northern  half  is  "more  or  less 
muddy"  but  this  is  less  so  in  1995.  The  waters  are  acidic  in  the  range  of  pH  5.5  to 
pH  5.7. 

Perch  Lake  is  currently  used  as  a wildfowl  refuge.  From  mid-June  until  mid- 
September  about  1000  mallard  raised  on  the  estate  are  transferred  to  the  lake  for 
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growth  and  sport.  These  numbers  are  augmented  naturally  by  wild  teal,  tufted  duck, 
goldeneye,  goosander  and  pochard.  The  duck  are  fed  on  fields  adjacent  to  Perch  Lake 
to  lacilitate  later  shooting  and  collecting.  This  limits  the  pollution  affects  of 
uneaten  food  and  nutrient  enrichment  by  fowl  droppings  in  the  lake  waters.  The 
duck  are  shot  from  mid-September  until  February.  The  wintering  numbers  of 
mallard  are  limited  to  about  100  birds. 

The  earlier  descriptions  of  the  Perch  Lake  show  that  there  have  been  many  changes 
Dver  the  last  eighty  years.  There  is  little  evidence  of  shoreweed  Littorella  uniflora 
(L.)  Aschers,  though  recorded  by  Lambley  in  1991  {pers.  comm .),  and  none  of  the 
Dnce  extensive  carpets  of  bog  mosses  Sphagnum  spp.  Marsh  pennywort 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  L.  is  also  absent.  Gurney's  records  for  amphibious  bistort 
Polygonium  amphibium  L.,  common  spike-rush  Eleocharis  palustris  (L.)  Roem 
& Schult,  greater  recdmace  Typha  lalifolia  L.,  bur-reed  Sparganium  erecium  L., 
5weet  flag  Acorus  calamus  L.  no  longer  hold.  There  are  a few  scattered  clumps  of 
soft  rush  Juncus  effusus  L.  near  the  Decoy  Pond.  These  appear  to  have  been  grazed 
Dy  red  deer. 

The  whole  of  Perch  Lake  is  now  dominated  by  invasive  rhododendron  trees.  These 
ean  out  over  the  lake  to  beyond  5-6  metres  and  so  effectively  shade  out  other 
narginal  species.  English  Nature  have  advised  that  the  trees  between  the  Decoy 
3ond  and  Perch  Lake  be  cut  back  to  stump  level.  This  has  opened  up  this  area  and 
t will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  or  not  marginal  aquatic  plants  colonise  these 
ihallow  waters.  The  overhanging  rhododendrons  do  provide  cover  for  duck  which  are 
eared  on  this  lake  from  late  June.  Some  willow  and  birch  shrubs  grow  amongst  the 
hododendrons.  In  one  place  a beech  tree  grows  on  the  lake  edge. 

nvertebrate  Fauna 

Occasional  specimens  of  Asellus  meridianus  Racovitzia  were  collected  in  the 
lorth  end  of  Perch  Lake  in  detritus  beneath  the  overhanging  rhododendron  trees  at 
lepths  of  1 metre.  Gurney  (1914)  recorded  small  numbers  of  Asellus  aquaiicus  (L.) 
n the  lake  but  since  at  that  time  only  this  species  was  thought  to  be  present  in  the 
British  Isles  it  was  probably  Asellus  meridianus.  (see  Racovitza  1919). 

n his  paper  Gurney  (1914)  noted  Corixa  as  being  common  in  the  shallows,  but  he 
lid  not  identify  the  species.  A number  of  species  have  been  identified  in  the  current 
urvey  but  at  no  stage  can  they  be  described  as  being  common.  Corixa  punctata 
Illiger),  Calliicorixa  praeusta  (Fieber),  Sigara  nigrolineata  (Fieber),  Hesperocorixa 
ahlbergi  (Fieber)  and  Corixa  panzeri  (Fieber)  were  noted. 

’hantom  midge  larvae  Chaoborus  crystallinus  (Deg),  are  common  in  the  north 
nd  of  Perch  Lake.  These  larvae  are  known  from  a wide  variety  of  types  of  still 
water  from  acid  moorland  pools  (usually  at  low  altitude)  to  strongly  alkaline  lakes. 
Brindle  1962).  Chironomus  sp.  blood  worms  were  abundant  in  the  north  end  of 
’erch  Lake  and  these  are  probably  linked  with  the  caddis  fly  Oecetis  ochracea 
Curtis)  which  eats  both  chironomids  and  tubifex  worms.  The  only  other  species 
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of  caddis  collected  from  the  lake  was  Mystacides  azurea  L.  It  was  found  at  depths  ol 
1.5  metres  at  the  Decoy  end.  Macdonald  (1950)  described  the  larva  from  a Scottish 
locality  at  depths  of  0.3-4. 5m  on  a substratum  of  sand  and  Isoetes.  It  was 
previously  recorded  by  Claude  Morley  at  Brandon  between  1906-29.  A number  ol 
Ischnura  elegans  Van  der  Linden,  bluetailed  damselfly  were  collected  from  Perch 
Lake  but  numbers  of  both  larvae  and  adults  were  very  small.  The  only  water  mite 
noted  in  the  survey  was  Piona  carnea  C.L.Koch  in  the  shallow  regions.. 


No  mayfly  larvae  were  collected  in  the  present  survey  yet  Gurney  (1914)  recorded  : 
them  as  being  "not  uncommon".  Gurney  also  reported  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
stock  the  lake  with  Gammarus  pulex  (L.)  and  freshwater  mollusca.  The  acidic® 
conditions  and  very  limited  aquatic  vegetation  of  Perch  Lake  are  probably  the 
critical  factors  in  preventing  the  latter  from  successfully  colonising  the  waters.  ] 
Inspite  of  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  duck  no  evidence  of  the  fowl  leech  • 
Theromyzon  tessulatum  ( O.F.Muller)  was  noted. 


Cladocera 

A careful  search  was  made  for  Cladocera  in  the  lake.  Catches  from  the  open  water 
were  made  with  an  ordinary  zooplankton  net  and  with  a finer  net  with  an  apperture  } 
of  30  pm  capable  of  retaining  small  algae.  In  addition  searches  were  made  among  i 
littoral  debris  and  in  dredged  mud.  The  mud  was  placed  in  a benthic  cladocera  trap 
known  to  be  very  effective  from  other  sites  and  collections  made  of  the  mud 
cladocera  which  entered  the  trap.  On  24th  September  a total  of  35  Cladocera  werei* 
recovered  from  the  trap.  They  were  all  Daphnia  obtusa  Kurz.  Peat  taken  from  the  i 
roots  of  J uncus  effusus  gave  a number  of  cladocera  which  floated  to  the  surface  of 
the  sampling  beaker.  These  were  all  Daphnia  obtusa.  The  result  was  disappointing 
to  say  the  least.  Gurney  (1914)  noted  this  planktonic  form  as  being  "common  in 
Perch  Lake  at  a depth  of  2m".  In  1995  it  was  abundant  in  both  Perch  and  Little 
Perch  Lakes,  whilst  in  September  the  authors  noted  its  presence  as  "myriads  in 
water". 


Gurney  (1914)  also  noted  five  species  as  occurring  on  the  bottom  amongst  the 
weeds.  They  were  unknown  elsewhere  in  Norfolk.  Whilst  two  species  Drepanothrix 
dentata  Eurens  and  Rhynchotalona  fulcata  Sars  were  found  in  extremely  small 
numbers  by  Gurney  he  found  the  other  three  relatively  common;  Acantholeberis 
curvirostris  Muller,  Alona  ruslica  Scott  and  Chydrorus  piger  Sars.  In  the  current 
survey  none  of  these  species  were  collected.  A single  Chydorus  was  recovered  from 
the  mud  near  the  summer  house  but  this  proved  to  be  the  common  Chydorus 
sphaericus  (O.F.  Muller)  and  not  the  rare  Chydorus  piger. 

Algae 

In  May  the  lake  waters  were  found  to  be  dominated  by  the  Chrysophyte 
Botryococcus  braunii.  This  was  in  colonies  25-100  pm  diameter.  Although 
numbers  were  not  high  (1750/ml)  because  of  their  size  they  represented  most  of  the 
biomass  in  the  lake.  The  gut  of  Daphnia  obtusa  in  the  hike  was  full  of  this  alga 
which  became  bright  orange  during  digestion. 
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Besides  the  Boiryococcus  the  plankton  of  the  lake  contains  some  diatoms  and 
occasional  Scenedesmus  quadricauda.  (Turp)  de  Breb.  The  diatoms  will  be  dealt  with 
below.  Attached  to  some  of  the  roots  were  very  poor  growths  of  green  filamentous 
algae.  These  included  Tribonema  sp.  and  Stigeoclonium.  Water  seeping  from  the 
lake  into  pools  contained  the  interesting  Trachelomonas  bernadinensis  W.Fischer 
em  Defl. 

The  following  diatoms  were  recorded.  The  numbers  of  species  present  (42  taxa) 
were  low  when  compared  to  most  Norfolk  habitats. 

Achnanihes  elliptica.  Schumann. 

Achnanthes  helvetica.  (Hurst)  Lange- Bertalot. 

Achnanihes  minutissima  Kutz 
Achnanthes  saxonica  Krasske  in  Hust 
C alone  is  sublinearis  McCall 
Cymbella  amphicephala  Naegeli  ex  Kutz 
Cymbella  gracilis.  (Ehrenb)  Kutz. 

Cymbella  naviculiformis  Auersw 

Eunotia  bilunaris  Lange  Berttalot 

Eunolia  exigua  (Breb  ex  Kutz)  Rabenhorst 

Eunotia  incisa  W.S.  ex  Greg 

Eunotia  serra  var  diode ma  (Ehrenb)  Pair 

Frustulia  rhomboides  var.  crassinervia  (Breb  ex  W.Sm) 

R.Ross 

Frustulia  vulgaris  (Thwaites)  De  Toni 

Gomphonema  accuminatum  Ehrenb 

Hantzschia  amphioxys  (Ehrenb)  Grunow 

Navicula  cincta  Ehrenb 

Navicula  digitoradiata  (Greg)  Ralfs  in  Pitch 

Navicula  ignota  Krasske 

Navicula  mediocris  Krasske 

Navicula  oblonga  (Kutz)  Kutz 

Neidium  iridis  var.  ampliatum  (Ehreb)  Cleve 

Neidium  productum  (Wm.Sm)  Cleve 

Nitzschia  capitellata  Hust 

Nitzschia  gracilis  Hantsch 

Nitzschia  palea  (Kutz)  A.Sm 

Nitzschia  paleaeformis  Hust 

Nitzschia  recta  Hantzsch  ex  Rabenh 

Pinnularia  appendiculata  (Ag)  Cleve 

Pinnularia  abaujensis  (gibba)  (Pant)  R.Ross 

Pinnularia  abaujensis  var  linearis  (Hust)  Patr. 

Pinnularia  borealis  Ehrenb 
Pinnularia  interrupta  W.Sm. 

Pinnularia  subcapitata  Greg 
Pinnularia  microstauron  (Ehrenb)  Cleve 
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Pinnularia  subcapilata  var.  hilseana  (Jan  ex  Rabenh) 

O.Muller 

Pinnularia  viridis  (Nitzsch)  Ehrenb 
Stauroneis  anceps  Ehrenb 
Stauroneis  phoenicentron  (Nitzsch)  Ehrenb 
Surirella  amphioxys  W.Sm 
Surirella  linearis  W.Sm. 

Tabellaria  flocculosa  (Roth)  Kutz 

This  diatom  assemblage  indicates  that  the  water  must  be  oligotrophic,  acid  and  with 
a low  content  of  electroytes.  It  would  be  more  typical  of  the  Alps  or  of  high 
northern  latitudes. 

Several  of  the  diatoms  found  are  rare.  The  list  has  been  compared  to  the  British 
diatom  check  list  (Hartley  1986)  and  one  or  two  of  the  taxa  may  be  new  British 
records. 

' 

In  the  northern  end  of  Perch  Lake  the  few  plants  were  covered  with  Eunotia  exigua. 
This  is  a resistant  diatom  (Round  1993).  Round  gives  it  as  Zone  1 "clean  water  in 
uppermost  reaches  of  rivers"  which  can  withstand  strong  acidification  (Krammer  & 
Lange-Bertalot  1991).  Its  presence  in  flowing  water  would  give  a Trophic  Diatom 
Index  (Kelly  & Whitton  1995)  of  only  1 indicating  an  oligotrophic  site  free  of 
pollution. 
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MASSIVE  MIGRATION  OF  PAINTED  LADY  BUTTERFLIES  1996 

K.C.  Durrant 

18  The  Avenues,  Sheringham  NR26  8DG 

The  arrival  of  June  brought  in  the  first  really  hot  days  of  summer,  it  also  saw  the 
arrival  of  a number  of  migrant  insects.  At  Sheringham  a few  Painted  Ladies  were 
noted  on  the  cliffs  on  June  1st.  Each  day  the  numbers  increased  until  June  7th  when 
they  were  everywhere.  It  was  possible  to  count  40-50  in  ten  minutes  all  flying 
westwards  in  great  haste.  I received  calls  from  Mundesley,  Kelling,  Wells  and 
Titchwell  all  with  the  same  story. 

Clouded  Yellows  also  arrived.  One  was  seen  at  Morston  on  the  marshes  on  June 
9th  and  another  on  Beeston  Common  on  the  follwing  day.  Silver  Y moths  have 
also  flooded  the  gardens  and  commons  during  the  same  period. 


CALOPLACA  LUTEOALBA , A DECLINING  SPECIES 

Peter  Lambley 

The  Cottage,  Elstng  Road,  Lyng  NR9  5RR 

Caloplaca  luieoalba  (Turner)  Th  Fr  is  a species  largely  confined  to  elm  trees 
(■ Ulmus  sp.)  and  once  fairly  frequent  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  British 
Isles.  Lambley  (1989)  records  it  from  6 localities  in  Norfolk  in  the  period  1970- 
1984  but  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  of  the  mature  hedgerows  and  parkland  trees  it 
is  almost  extinct  in  the  county  as  in  the  rest  of  the  British  Isles.  However,  in  a few 
sites  it  grows  on  trees  other  than  elm  such  as  maple  ( Acer  campesiris ) and  horse 
chestnut  ( Aesculus  sp.).  In  Norfolk  the  remaining  locality  is  at  Hempnall  where  it 
grows  on  a roadside  horse  chestnut  which  is  used  for  village  notices.  The  occasional 
damage  caused  by  fixing  the  notices  may  favour  the  species  which  often  grows  in 
wound  seepage  and  other  nutrient  enriched  tracks  on  trunks.  It  is  a species  targeted 
for  recovery  in  the  recently  agreed  UK  Biodiversity  Plan. 

Reference 

LAMBLEY.  P.W.,  1989.  The  Lichen  Flora  of  Norfolk  - Systematic  List.  Trans.  Norfolk 
Norwich  Nat.  Soc.  28  (3)  183-220 
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MOTHS  OF  HICKLING  BROAD 
T.N.D.  Peet 

Le  Chene,  Forest,  Guernsey  GY8  OBB 


The  seasons  of  1993,  1994  and  1995  since  the  publication  of  my  original  list 
(Moths  and  Butterflies  of  Hickling  Broad.  Norfolk  & Norwich  Nats.  Soc. 
Occasional  Papers  No  4.,  1992.)  have  provided  further  observations  and  new 
records. 


New 

species: 

449 

Prays  fraxinella 

associated  with  ash,  windblown  from  nearby 
woodland. 

1292 

Calamatropha  paludella 

a long  awaited  record,  of  a "Notable  B"  status 
moth.  Easily  confused  with  the  macro  Chilodes 
maritimus ; the  Silky  Wainscot.  The  long 
pyralid  labial  palps  are  helpful  diagnostic 
features.  The  larva  is  a Typha  feeder. 

1484 

Phycitodes  saxicola  ) 

1485 

Phycitodes  maritima ) 

awaiting  precise  determination. 

1748 

Mesoleuca  albicillata 

Beautiful  Carpet. 

1962 

Hylaea  fasciara 

Barred  Red,  first  record  20  July  1993. 

1987 

Hyles  gallii 

Bedstraw  Hawk,  a scarce  migrant  noted  17. 
July  1993. 

2033 

Lymantria  monacha 

Black  Arches.  Two  males,  18-20  July  1995. 
Known  from  other  Norfolk  woodland. 

With 

the  increasing  interest  in  pyralids,  reference  to  Parson’s  Review  of  scarce  and 

threatened  pyralid  moths  of  Great  Britain  ( published  by  JNCC  1993),  shows  the 
importance  of  Hickling  as  an  entomological  site. 

In  the  scarcest  category  Rare,  Platytes  alpinella  comes  to  light,  is  of  annual 
occurrence,  and  is  a well  established  local  resident.  Parsons  suggests  that  with 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  status  of  this  moth  it  should  be  down  graded  to 
Notable  A ( 30  or  fewer  10km  squares  nationwide).  Already  in  this  category  is 
Nascia  cilialis , frequent  at  Hickling  in  late  July;  Phlycy taenia  perlucidalis,  known 
from  Hickling  twenty  years  ago  and  now  spreading  widely  in  East  Anglia. 

Of  Notable  B status  an  outstanding  broadland  speciality  is  Schoenobius  gigantella 
which  with  Eudonia  pallida,  Crambus  pratella  and  the  intermittent  colonist 
Anclyosis  oblitella  are  restricted  to  between  thirty  one  and  one  hundred  10  km 
squares. 

There  remains  a continuing  challenge  and  excitement  at  looking  at  this  small 
group. 
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COLEOPTERA  OF  HOLKHAM  NATIONAL  NATURE  RESERVE,  NORFOLK 


Bryan  Sage 

Waveney  House,  Waveney  Close,  Wclls-next-ihe-Sea,  Norfolk  NR23  1HU 


Introduction 

Holkham  National  Nature  Reserve  is  situated  on  the  North  Norfolk  coast  and  covers 
an  area  ol  some  3887  hectares  between  Burnham  Norton  in  the  west  and  Blakeney 
in  the  east.  However,  to  the  east  of  the  Warham  saltmarsh  it  is  only  the  foreshore 
and  creeks  that  lie  within  the  reserve  boundary,  thus  Stiffkey  saltmarsh  and  other 
areas  ol  this  habitat-type  to  the  east  are  not  included  in  the  reserve  and  are  the 
property  ol  the  National  Trust.  Some  large  areas  of  arable  land,  particularly  just  to 
the  west  of  the  Wells  beach  road  and  at  Burnham  Overy  were  originally  included  in 
the  reserve  but  have  recently  been  de-declared. 

The  reserve  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  Wells  Channel.  The  section  to  the 
east  comprises  primarily  extensive  saltmarsh  and  intertidal  mud  and  sandflats,  with 
the  exception  ol  an  isolated  pocket  of  sand  dunes  and  conifers  ( Pinus  species)  on  the 
East  Hills  immediately  east  of  the  channel  and  north  of  Lodge  Marsh.  A greater 
variety  of  habitat-types  lies  to  the  west  of  Lhe  channel  and  includes  intertidal  mud 
and  sandflats,  sand  dunes,  a belt  of  predominantly  Pinus  woodland,  dune  scrub  and 
deciduous  woodland,  saltmarsh  (small  areas  at  Burnham  Overy  and  Burnham 
Norton),  reclaimed  grazing  pastures,  arable  land,  and  drainage  dykes  associated  with 
the  pastures  and  arable  land.  There  are  approximately  400  hectares  of  permanent 
grassland  and  since  water  levels  were  first  raised  by  about  a metre  in  1986,  much  of 
this  is  now  very  wet  in  winter  and  some  5 per  cent  is  permanently  flooded.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  reserve  is  given  by  Harold  (1994). 

The  only  previously  published  account  of  the  beetle  fauna  of  a North  Norfolk 
coastal  site  is  that  of  Welch  (1982  & 1986)  concerning  Scolt  Head  National  Nature 
Reserve.  At  the  lime  of  writing  a total  of  513  species  from  47  families  have  been 
recorded  Irom  Holkham  NNR  and  these  are  listed  in  Appendix  1.  Nomenclature 
follows  Kloet  & Hincks  (1977)  but  subsequent  taxonomic  changes  have  been  taken 
into  account. 

English  Nature  have  kindly  agreed  to  produce  the  complete  species  list  with  full 
collecting  details,  and  copies  will  be  available  direct  from  the  author.  Copies  will 
also  be  lodged  in  the  Norfolk  Biological  Data  Bank,  Castle  Museum,  Norwich; 
English  Nature  Norwich,  and  with  the  Invertebrate  Site  Register  the  Joint  Nature 
Conservation  Committee  in  Peterborough. 

Literature  References  to  Holkham  Coleoptera 

The  earliest  mention  of  beetles  for  what  is  now  the  reserve  area  seems  to  be  that  of 
J. Dawson  (1858)  where  he  says  that  Cicindela  mariiima  "Is  found  in  immense 
profusion  near  Burnham  Market."  Whilst  the  exact  locality  is  not  given  this 
statement  could  refer  to  either  the  Burnham  Overy  or  Holkham  sand  dunes.  Next 
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comes  Fowler  (1887-1891)  who  records  Bledius  atricapillus  and  B.taurus  (now 
B.furcaius)  at  Wells.  Later,  in  Fowler  & Donisthorpe  (1913),  B.diota  is  recorded  as 
abundant  at  Wells  on  the  authority  of  J. A. Brewer,  and  also  as  having  been  taken 
there  recently  by  Professor  H.Beare,  H. Donisthorpe  and  Dr.N.H.Joy.  According  to 
Edwards  (1914)  Brewer  took  B.diota  at  Wells  in  1867.  A note  by  Joy  (1903)  records 
Hydnobius  perrisa  (now  Trichohydnobius  suturalis ) and  H .punctatissimus  (now 
H.punctatus ) on  the  sandhills  at  Wells  in  October  1902.  In  Joy  (1904)  Bledius 
arenarius  (now  B.fergussoni ),  B.bicornis,  B.fuscipes,  B.spectabilis,  B.subterraneus, 
B.taurus.  Dyschirius  salinas,  D .thoracicus  and  Heterocerus  femoralis  (now  H 
flexuosus)  are  all  recorded  from  Wells  Marshes  in  August  1904,  although  at  least 
Bledius  taurus  was  clearly  taken  close  to  the  dunes  fringing  Lodge  Marsh.  In  a 
postscript  to  the  paper  by  Edwards  (1905),  C.Morley  records  from  Wells  on  the 
authority  of  Joy  three  of  the  species  mentioned  by  him,  and  also  includes  Tachys 
scutellaris  which  Joy  (1904)  did  not  mention. 

In  Ellis  (1940)  is  a record  of  Orthocerus  clavicornis  found  under  the  lichen  Peltigera 
canina  in  a damp  sandy  place  under  the  pines  at  Wells  during  a British  Empire 
Naturalists’  Association  excursion  on  17th  February  1939. 

More  recently,  Barham  (1961)  recorded  Leistus  rufo  marginal  us  from  the  Holkham 
pinewoods  on  25th  July  1958  and  1st  August  1961.  R.Crossley  (1980)  noted  many 
Malachius  barnevillei  at  Burnham  Overy  Staithe  in  June  1976,  and  in  June  1977 
took  Bledius  spectabilis  and  B. unicornis  there.  The  presence  of  Leptura  rubra  at 
Holkham  is  reported  by  Mendel  (1982)  who  states  that  H. Henson  found  it  to  be 
quite  numerous  there  in  July  and  August  1952. 

The  distributional  atlas  of  the  Cryptophagidae-Atomariinae  (Johnson  1993)  lists 
records  of  Atomaria  munda  and  A.rhenana  taken  at  Wells  by  N.H.Joy,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  site  where  they  were  taken  is 
within  the  NNR.  A computer  print-out  of  Norfolk  Atomariinae  records  provided  by 
the  Biological  Records  Centre  lists  A.  testacea  as  having  been  taken  at  Wells-next- 
the-Sea  post-1960  by  S. A. Williams. 

Species  Not  Recorded  Since  1959 

There  are  21  species  in  this  category  of  which  7 have  not  been  recorded  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Four  of  these  are  Staphylinid  beetles  in  the  genus  Bledius 
and  the  most  interesting  is  B.furcatus.  As  mentioned  above,  this  species  was  noted 
from  Wells  by  Fowler  (1887  - 1891)  who  classed  it  as  rare.  However,  Joy  (1904) 
states  that  in  August  1904  he  found  some  40  specimens,  but  in  1909 
H. Donisthorpe  took  just  one  specimen.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Joy  actually 
collected  all  the  40  specimens  that  he  found,  or  if  Donisthorpe  saw  more  than  the 
one  he  collected.  The  site  was  visited  by  E.C.Bedwell  in  1914  and  the  list  of 
captures  in  his  diary  does  not  include  B.furcatus.  It  would  seem  that  the  species 
became  extinct  at  Wells  some  time  after  1909,  and  a number  of  coleopterists  have 
searched  for  it  in  recent  years  without  success. 
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The  presence  of  B airicapillus  at  Wells  is  also  mentioned  by  Fowler  (1887  -1891) 
but  unfortunately  no  dates  are  given.  The  remaining  two  species  in  this  genus  - 

B. fuscipes  and  B .subierraneus  - taken  by  Joy  in  August  1904  have  not  been  found 
since.  Another  record  dating  from  August  1904  is  the  Carabid  Tachys  scutellaris 
which,  according  to  Morley  (in  Edwards  1905)  Joy  took  at  Wells  in  conjunction 
with  Bledius  fergussoni  and  B.bicornis.  This  was  apparently  the  first  record  for 
Norfolk  and  it  is  curious  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Joy  (1904). 

Two  species  of  Leiodidae  were  taken  in  the  sandhills  at  Wells  in  October  1902  (Joy 
1903),  these  were  Trichohydnobius  suiuralis  and  Hydnobius  punctaius  and  neither 
have  been  found  since.  E.C.Bedwell  in  his  diary  for  July  1914  records  the  capture  of 
Meligethes  fulvipes  and  M.obscurus  (Nitidulidae)  at  Wells.  These  remain  the  only 
records.  The  two  water  beetles  taken  in  1922  by  C.T.Gimmingham  - Gyrinus 
marinus  and  Octhebius  nanus  have  not  been  found  since.  These  records  originate 
from  notes  made  on  a Balfour-Browne  MS  and  no  further  details  are  given. 

On  17th  February  1939  (Ellis  1940)  a specimen  of  Orihocerus  clavicornis 
(Colydiidae)  was  taken  and  remains  the  only  record.  Seven  species  taken  in  the 
1950s  have  not  been  recorded  since.  Three  of  these  were  collected  by  H. Henson  on 
23rd  August  1952.  The  Carabid  Cicindela  maritima  was  flying  in  the  dunes  and  it 
is  thought  that  a colony  existed  there.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  been  seen  since  may 
be  connected  with  the  major  floods  of  1953.  The  other  two  species  were  Anaiis 
ocellata  and  Harmonia  quadripunciaia  (Coccinellidae)  which  were  both  obtained  by 
beating  pines.  The  same  collector  visited  Holkham  again  on  3rd  August  1956  and 
took  Pissodes  castanea  and  P.pini  (Curculionidae)  on  pine  trees,  and  Hylasies  ater 
(Scolylidae)  in  the  bark  of  a pine.  The  final  species  is  Coriicaria  punciulaia 
(Lathridiidae)  taken  on  Warham  saltmarsh  by  Andrew  Foster  on  14th  August  1985. 

'Scarce  and  Threatened  Species 

The  publication  of  Hyman  & Parsons  (1992  & 1994)  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  recognition  of  those  species  of  Coleoptera  which  are  scarce  or  threatened  in 
Britain,  including  those  which  qualify  for  Red  Data  Book  (RDB)  status.  On  this 
basis  61  of  the  species  recorded  for  Holkham  NNR  qualify  for  inclusion  in  one  of 
six  categories,  and  these  are  identified  in  appendix  1. 

A Taxonomic  Note 

When  referring  to  the  list  of  species  recorded  at  Holkham  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  since  the  publication  of  Kloet  & Hincks  (1977)  several  long-established 
species  have  been  found  to  comprise  more  than  one  species  in  recent  years.  The 
.carabid  Calathus  melanocephalus  was  split  in  1989  into  C.melanocephalus  and 

C. cincius  Motschulskv.  Both  arc  widespread  in  their  distribution  and  the  Holkham 
records  of  the  former,  all  of  which  are  pre-1989,  will  have  to  be  checked  in  this 
context.  The  same  situation  prevails  in  respect  of  another  carabid,  Pterostichus 
nigrita  which,  in  1986,  was  split  into  P.nigrita  and  P.rhaeiicus  Heer.  Once  again, 
both  species  are  widespread  in  Britain  and  the  Holkham  specimens,  particularly 
those  taken  in  pitfall  traps  in  wet  pasture,  will  have  to  be  re-examined.  Even  more 
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recently  the  chrysomelid  Oulema  melanopus  has  been  split  into  O.melanopus  and 
0 .rufocyanea  (Suffrian).  There  are  five  Holkham  records  of  the  former  by  three 
different  collectors  which  now  require  re-evaluation. 

HABITATS 

Saltmarshes 

A total  of  115  species  have  been  recorded  from  this  habitat-type  on  the  reserve,  i 
Many  of  these  have  no  particular  association  with  saltmarshes  and  are  of  purely  i 
accidental  occurrence  there,  some  as  wanderers  from  adjacent  habitats.  An 
interesting  example  of  a non-saltmarsh  species  being  found  in  large  numbers  is  the 
ladybird  Coccinella  7-punctata  of  which  thousands  both  dead  and  alive  were  present  > 
on  12th  and  13th  August  1994,  all  along  the  coast  from  Burnham  Norton  to  r 
Warham  saltmarsh;  part  of  a large  scale  migratory  movement. 

Saltmarshes,  sandy  and  muddy  shores,  sand  dunes,  and  shingle  beaches  each  have 
their  characteristic  types  of  beetles  Sandy  or  muddy  shores  may  grade  into  i 
saltmarshes  which,  like  the  shores,  have  their  own  characteristic  fauna  and  flora  l 
which  are  regularly  covered  by  seawater  at  high  tides,  and  it  is  these  areas  which  are 
the  habitat  of  the  most  characteristic  saltmarsh  beetles.  There  is  a faunal  zonation 
and  the  greatest  diversity  of  species  are  usually  found  in  the  areas  where  there  is  I 
flooding  by  periodic  spring  tides,  that  is  to  say  the  upper  saltmarsh.  Other  species  i: 
such  as  some  members  of  the  genera  Bledius,  Cillenus,  Dicheirotrichus  and  £ 
Heterocerus  are  effectively  confined  to  the  upper  regions  of  banks  and  drainage  I 
channels  where  rapid  run-off  ensures  that  the  burrows  and  cracks  which  they  occupy  l 
do  not  become  waterlogged  (see  Evans  el  al  1971).  Many  species  of  beetle  not  i\ 
confined  to  saltmarshes  or  even  to  coastal  areas  are  often  found  in  the  transition  area  ] 
between  the  saltmarsh  and  terrestrial  habitats.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  define  exactly 
which  are  true  saltmarsh  species.  At  Wells-next-lhe-Sea,  Lodge  Marsh  which  lies 
just  east  of  the  main  channel  grades  into  the  sand  dune  habitat  on  the  south  side  of 
the  East  Hills.  The  masses  of  detritus  which  accumulate  along  the  high  water  mark 
of  normal  tides,  which  is  thrown  onto  the  higher  parts  of  the  saltmarsh  by  the 
periodic  spring  tides,  is  also  a good  source  of  adventitious  beetles  and  the  preferred  i 
habitat  of  some  other  species.  Regrettably,  the  published  information  on  the 
invertebrate  fauna  of  saltmarshes  is  very  inadequate,  and  in  some  cases  is  neither 
complete  or  entirely  accurate.  Cooter  & Cribb  (1975)  list  37  species  of  beetle  under 
the  heading  saltmarshes,  but  a number  of  these,  particularly  the  Tenebrionidae,  are 
certainly  not  true  saltmarsh  species  in  my  experience.  Alan  Stubbs  in  Fry  & 
Lonsdale  (1991)  states  that  106  species  are  resident  on  saltmarshes  and  47  of  these 
are  exclusive  to  that  habitat.  Unfortunately  this  statement  is  unsupported  by  either 
lists  or  references 

Analysis  of  the  species  reveals  some  interesting  points.  Only  32  of  the  species 
listed  can  be  regarded  as  saltmarsh  specialises.  Four  of  these  species  are  associated 
with  particular  saltmarsh  plants  - Apion  limonu  with  the  sea  lavenders  Limonium 
species  Gronops  lunatus  with  the  sea  spurreys  Spergularia  species;  Longitarsus 
planlagomaritimus  with  sea  plantain  Plantago  mariiima,  and  Polydrosus  pulchellus 
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5.  Sea  lavender  in  bloom  on  Norfolk  saltmarsh.  (B.  Sage) 


6.  Sand  dune  plants  at  the  East  Hills,  Wells,  Norfolk.  (B.  Sage) 


7.  Dyke  and  damp  pastures,  Holkham  West  NNR.  (B.  Sage) 


8.  Natterjack  toad  habitat,  Holkham.  (B.  Sage) 


with  sea  wormwood  Seriphidium  maritimum.  Three  further  species  associated  with 
saltmarsh  plants  have  been  recorded  at  Holkham  but  not  from  this  habitat.  The 
weevil  Mecinus  collaris  normally  found  on  sea  plantain  has  been  taken  on 
driftwood  on  the  beach  at  Burnham  Overy;  the  weevil  Phyllobius 
vespertinus , usually  associated  with  sea  wormwood  has  been  taken  by  sweeping  on 

1 Burnham  Overy  sea  wall  adjacent  to  saltmarsh,  and  Phaedon  concinnus  (a 
chrysomelid),  usually  associated  with  scurvy-grasses  Cochlearia  species  or  sea 
arrowgrass  Triglochin  maritima  has  been  found  in  the  sand  dunes  and  salungs  debris 
at  Burnham  Overy.  A few  species  seem  to  have  a preference  for  the  sand-saltmarsh 
'one  of  intergradation  or  sandy  areas  within  the  saltmarsh  and  these  include  the 
anthicid  Anthicus  consirictus , the  carabids  Dicheirotrichus  gustavi  and  Panageus 
bipustulatus , the  staphylinids  Bledius  bicornis,  B .fuscipes , B .germanica  and 
S.subniger,  and  the  weevil  Gronops  lunatus.  This  was  found  under  sea-heath 
trankenia  laevis  that  was  growing  in  that  habitat. 

There  arc  45  mostly  non-saltmarsh  species  whose  occurrence  in  that  habitat  rests 
solely  on  specimens  found  in  saltings  debris.  Among  these  species  Atheta  vestita  is 
n fact  normally  found  in  tidal  refuse;  Corticaria  crenulata  is  also  found  in  vegetable 
'eluse  and  detritus  and  is  primarily  a coastal  species;  Dicheirotrichus  obsoletus  is  an 
nhabitant  ol  the  tidal  zone;  and  Aleochara  grisea,  Cercyon  litioralis,  Halobrecta 
ilgae,  Heterothrops  binotatus  and  Omahum  riparium  are  all  usually  found  under 
seaweed  on  the  shore. 

'sand  Dunes 

The  sand  dune  habitat  includes  areas  of  unstable  and  shifting  sands,  stabilised  dune 
systems  with,  amongst  other  species,  marram  Ammophila  arenaria  and  lyme-grass 
Zeymus  arenarius,  and  dune  slacks  some  of  which  are  damp  for  most  of  the  year.  A 
otal  of  1 14  species  have  been  recorded  from  this  habitat-type.  Within  this  total  are 
19  species  characteristic  of  this  type  of  habitat,  but  only  5 of  these  can  be  regarded 
is  virtually  conlined  to  sand  dunes  - Cicindela  maritima,  Harpalus  servus.  Phvlan 
>ibbus,  Psylliodes  marcida  (on  sea  rocket  Cakile  maritima)  and  Trichohydnobius 
■uturalis.  Five  of  the  species  have  also  been  found  on  the  open  shore  and  these  are 
\egialia  arenaria  , Bembidion  aeneum,  Bledius  fergussom,  Broscus  cephalotes  and 
Zafius  xantholoma  . Most  of  these  were  taken  on  the  upper  shore  and  reflect  the 
ransition  from  open  shore  to  sand  dune.  Whilst  not  particularly  characteristic  of 
and  dunes  there  are  6 species  that  are  distinctly  coastal  in  their  distribution  and 
. hese  arc  Coccinella  1 1 -punctata,  Dyschirius  salinas,  Harpalus  anxius,  H.vernalis, 
«l  daphylinus  ater  and  Tachys  scutellaris.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  chrysomelid 
| Zassida  vittata  which  is  usually  found  on  sea  sandwort  Honckenya  peploides , a 
ommon  plant  of  the  dunes  at  Holkham.  This  species  has  so  far  not  been  found  in 
I his  habitat,  but  has  been  recorded  in  saltmarsh  detritus. 

I ^s  is  the  case  with  the  saltmarsh  habitat,  the  great  majority  of  the  species  recorded 
I n the  sand  dunes  arc  of  purely  accidental  occurrence  there,  some  as  wanderers  from 
I djaceni  habitats. 
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Shores 

Along  the  coastline  of  the  Holkham  NNR  muddy  or  sandy  shores  grade  into  sai 


dunes  or  saltmarshes,  and  a total  of  27  species  (13  of  them  of  accidental  occurrence) 
have  been  recorded  from  this  specialised  habitat. 

Fourteen  of  these  species  are  characteristic  members  of  the  shore  invertebrate  faunaj 
but  Pselacius  spadix  which  was  found  under  driftwood,  normally  occurs  in  ole 
posts  chiefly  on  the  seashore,  but  also  elsewhere.  Four  species  - Aegialia  arenaria\ 
Anotylus  maritimus,  Broscus  cephalotes  and  Cafius  xantholoma  - also  occur  in 
sand  dunes,  but  A. maritimus  has  not  so  far  been  found  in  the  Holkham  dunes.  The' 
ground  beetle  Dyschirius  impunctipennis  is  a predator  on  the  staphylinids  of  the 
genus  Bledius  which  inhabit  fine  sands  on  the  seashore,  and  at  Holkham  it  has  alscs 
been  found  in  sandy  situations  on  the  saltmarsh  and  in  the  sand-saltmarsh  zone  ol> 
intergradation.  The  histerid  Hypocaccus  metallicus  which  has  been  found  under! 
driftwood  on  the  shore  is  normally  associated  with  dung  or  carrion  in  coastali 
sandhills,  and  has  been  found  in  the  sand  dunes  of  the  NNR.  It  may  be  noted  that! 
the  dung  beetle  Aphodius  foetidus  is  mainly  a coastal  species. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  four  species  of  the  Carabid  genus  Bembidion  which  are 
characteristic  seashore  species  - B .ephippium,  B.laterale,  B. minimum  and! 
B.normannum  - have  not  been  taken  on  the  shore  in  the  NNR,  but  all  have  beeni 
recorded  on  the  saltmarsh. 

The  dung  beetle  Aphodius  coniaminatus  was  swarming  on  and  over  the  beach  at 
Wells  on  24th  September  1992,  and  there  were  reports  of  large  numbers  also  being 


the  upper  shore  and  on  the  seaward  edge  of  the  sand  dunes  at  Burnham  Overy  on 
21st  October  1995. 


ephemeral  grassy  pools  which  form  in  pastures.  One  of  the  permanent  pools  is 
situated  within  the  pinewood  where  it  is  shaded  and  contains  decaying  pine  needles 
and  leaves.  The  only  species  of  water  beetle  so  far  recorded  from  this  site  is 
Hygrotus  inaequalis.  Close  to  the  landward  edge  of  the  sand  dunes  just  west  of  the 
pinewoods  arc  a small  group  of  pools  on  sandy  pasture,  and  these  are  a habitat  for 
Natterjack  Toad  Bufo  calamita.  In  extended  dry  periods  the  water  levels  in  these 
pools  drop  considerably  and  they  may  dry  out  altogether.  There  is  also  a small 
shallow  lake  siutated  between  the  pine-covered  sand  dunes  and  grassland  reclaimed 
from  pre-existing  saltmarshes.  This  is  known  as  Salts  Hole  and  is  very  saline  with 
a relict  marine  fauna,  and  no  water  beetles  have  been  recorded  there.  It  is  described 
in  detail  by  Hunt  (1971).  Some  of  the  dykes  are  also  saline  to  a varying  degree  but 
no  detailed  survey  to  establish  the  number  and  location  of  these  has  been  carried 


seen  at  Burnham  Overy.  The  staphylinid  Anotylus  sculpturatus  was  abundant  on 


Dykes  and  Pools 


The  aquatic  non-marine  habitats  at  Holkham  primarily  comprise  an  extensive 
network  of  drainage  dykes,  but  also  some  permanent  pools,  areas  of  permanently 
flooded  grassland  where  the  extent  of  water  may  vary  quite  considerably,  and  a few 
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out.  Some  of  the  dykes  near  the  sea  walls  at  Burnham  Overy  and  Bumham  Norton 
n are  probably  saline,  as  is  at  least  one  dyke  to  the  east  of  Meals  House.  There  are 
c 1 i several  saline  dykes  in  arable  land  just  to  the  west  of  the  beach  road  at  Wells-next- 
the-Sca.  This  arable  land  and  a further  area  at  Burnham  Overy  were  formerly 
included  in  the  reserve.  Rotational  dyke  clearing  is  carried  out  on  a 7 year  cycle 

la  which  influences  recolonisalion  by  both  the  flora  and  invertebrates. 

ild 

,Jd  The  water  beetle  fauna  of  the  permanently  flooded  areas  of  grassland  has  been  little 
ltl  .nvestigated,  but  a considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  dykes  and 
^ | oools  over  a period  of  years,  including  detailed  surveys  of  18  dykes  within  the  NNR 
*le  3y  R.J. Driscoll  in  August  and  September  1975  and  15  dykes  at  Holkham  by  Dr 
AC.Warne  in  September  and  October  1988.  The  water  beetle  fauna  of  the  NNR 
:omprises  a total  of  77  species  in  eight  families  as  follows: 
lei 

Dytiscidae  (29)  Elmidae  (1)  Gyrinidae  (3)  H aliplidae  (8) 

® Hydracnidae  (6)  Uydrophudae  (28)  Hygrobiidae  (1)  Noteridae  (1) 


There  are  10  species  that  are  adapted  to  brackish  water  conditions.  The  species 
. concerned  are: 


Agabus  conspersus 
Coelambus  parallelogram/nus 
Enochrus  bicolor* 
at  Enochrus  halophilus 

i?  Enochrus  melanocephalus* 

in  * * Single  records  only 


Gyrinus  marinus* 
Gyrinus  substriatus 
Haliplus  apicalis* 
Octhebius  auriculatus* 
Octhebius  marinus 


in 

3iven  the  lack  of  data  on  the  number  and  location  of  saline  dykes  on  the  reserve, 
nost  of  the  records  of  these  species  cannot  be  related  to  this  factor.  One  species, 
f Gyrinus  subsiriaius.  is  not  confined  to  brackish  water  conditions  but  occurs  also  in 
: fresh  and  peaty  waters.  It  is  known  from  6 dykes  on  the  reserve  of  which  only  one 
e ! is  known  to  be  brackish.  Another  species  of  this  genus,  Gyrinus  marinus,  has  the 
y >aem  habitat  preferences,  but  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  where  on  the  reserve  this 
\ oeetle  was  taken.  There  arc  5 records  for  Agabus  conspersus  at  least  4 of  which  are 
s from  non-brackish  sites,  including  a dune  pool  and  a temporary  grassy  pool  in  a 
5 pasture.  The  records  for  Enochrus  bicolor  and  E .halophilus  are  from  brackish  dykes 
i with  the  exception  of  one  for  the  latter  species  which  was  in  a grassy  pool  adjacent 
> ,o  a brackish  dyke. 


:or  19  of  the  remaining  species  there  are  single  records  only: 


Coelosioma  orbiculare 
Copelaius  haemorrhoidalis 
Dytiscus  circumcincius 
Dytiscus  marginalis 
Elnus  aenea 


Hydroporus  lessellaius 
Hydroporus  irisiis 
Hygrobia  herrmanni 
llybius  aier 
llybius  fenestratus 
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Enochrus  coarctaius 
Haliplus  flaviollis 
Helophorus  aequalis 
Heleophorus  granulans 
Heleophorus  griseus 


Ilybius  quadriguttatus 
Limnebius  truncatellus 
Limnoxenus  niger 
Ochthebius  dilaiatus 


Four  of  these  records  are  worth  comment,  using  Friday  (1988)  as  a guide  to  habitatr 
preferences.  Elmis  aenea  is  said  to  be  a species  of  running  water  in  riffles,  but  the 
Holkham  record  is  from  a deep  dyke  with  common  reed  Phragmites  australis  anc 
negligible  flow.  The  habitat  for  Coelostoma  orbiculare  is  given  as  damp  places  ir 
fens  and  moss,  but  the  Holkham  record  is  from  a dune  pool.  In  the  case  of 
Limnoxenus  niger  the  habitat  is  given  as  fen  drains,  but  at  Holkham  it  was  found 
in  a grassy  pool  in  a pasture.  Finally,  Hygrobia  herrmanni , a species  of  silt  and 
detritus  ponds,  was  taken  in  a dyke  by  permanent  pasture. 


On  the  basis  of  existing  records  there  are  12  species  which  can  be  regarded  as 
common  (recorded  from  10  or  more  sites)  on  the  NNR. 


Agabus  bipusiulatus  (12) 
Anacaena  limbaia  (15) 
Graptodytes  pictus  (17) 
Haliplus  ruficollis  (25) 
Haliplus  linealocollis  (13) 
Helophorus  minuius  (13) 


Hyphydrus  ovatus  (12) 
Hydroporus  pa  l us  ir  is  (25) 
Hydroporus  planus  (12) 
Hygrolus  inaequalis  (23) 
Laccophilus  minuius  (16) 
Noterus  clavicornis  (19) 


The  above  table  includes  data  from  Burnham  Norton  where  three  dykes  examined  to 
date  have  yielded  a total  of  19  species.  Only  one  of  these  Copelatus  haemorrhoidalis 
taken  on  6th  May  1993  has  not  been  found  also  at  Holkham  or  Burnham  Overy. 

The  three  highest  scoring  dykes,  with  24,  26,  and  27  species  respectively,  are  all  in 
close  proximity  in  pasture  near  Meals  House. 

Species  Associated  With  Dyke  Flora 

The  vegetation  of  38  dykes  at  Holkham  was  studied  in  1975  and  the  results  of  this 
research  were  later  published  (Driscoll  1986).  This  survey  included  some  highly 
saline  dykes  that  drained  areas  of  arable  land  which  were  subsequently  excluded  from 
the  NNR.  Two  major  vegetation  types  (species-rich  and  species-poor)  were 
identified,  and  these  were  divided  into  5 distinct  vegetation  classes  which  differed 
from  each  other  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  The  6 highly  saline  dykes  had 
an  impoverished  flora  of  brackish  water  species  of  which  only  common  reed 
Phragmites  australis  and  Enleromorpha  species  were  widely  distributed.  A further  7 
dykes  had  a slightly  richer  flora  of  typical  brackish-water  species  of  which  only 
common  duckweed  Lemna  minor,  common  reed  and  Enleromorpha  species  were 
widely  distributed.  Nearly  all  of  these  species-poor  dykes  were  associated  with 
arable  land.  A toLal  of  17  species  of  beetle  have  been  found  on  plants  growing  in 
dykes  with  a species-rich  ilora,  but  5 of  these  ( Adalia  bipunctata,  Anthonomus 
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rubi,  Cocc.inella  7-punciata,  Longitarsus  jacobaea  and  Sitona  lineatus ) are  of 
accidental  occurrence  and  have  no  specific  connection  with  aquatic  plants.  One  of 
;he  remaining  12  species,  Cyphon  variabilis,  is  characteristic  of  marshy  habitats 
out  is  not  confined  there,  one  example  was  swept  from  aquatic  vegetation  on  25th 
Vlay  1990.  I he  weevil  Litodactylus  leucogaster  occurs  on  a variety  of  aquatic 
slants  and  one  was  swept  from  a dyke  near  Meals  House  on  5th  July  1993. 
similarly,  Anthocomus  rufus  occurs  on  various  aquatic  species  and  on  the  NNR 
las  been  taken  in  common  Reed  and  reed  sweet-grass  Glyceria  maxima.  The 
emaining  9 species  have  been  found  on  their  known  host  plants: 


Plant 

Epilobium  hirsutum 
Equisetum  fluviatile 
Glyceria  maxima 
Ly thrum  salicaria 

Mentha  aquatica 
Rumex  hydrolapalhum 
Veronica  beccabunga 


Beetle 

Altica  lythri 
Hippuriphila  modeeri 
Donacia  simplex 
Galerucella  pusilla 
N anodes  marmoratus 
Datonychus  melanostictus 
Galerucella  sagitiaria 
Phaedon  armor aciae 
Prasocuris  junci 


Tare  Mud  by  Dykes  and  in  Wet  Pastures 

\ total  of  18  species  have  been  recorded  in  this  habitat: 


Aleochara  lanuginosa 
Bembidion  articulatum* 
Bembidion  bruxellense* 
Bembidion  genei* 
Bembidion  properans 
Bembidion  saxatile 
Bembidion  varium* 
Cercyon  mar  in  us * 
Elaphrus  riparius* 
species  characteristic  of  this  habitat 


lielerocerus  fene  stratus* 
Loricera  pilicornis* 
Philonthus  cognatus 
Philonthus  laminatus 
Philonthus  quisquilarius* 
Philonthus  varius 
Platysieihus  cornutus * 
Platystethus  miens * 
Platysieihus  nodifrons 


' leven  of  the  above  species  have  no  particular  connection  with  this  type  of  habitat 
nd  can  be  considered  of  accidental  occurrence  there.  One  of  these  species, 
lembidion  saxatile,  is  usually  found  on  gravel  at  the  edge  of  water  and  also  on  the 
eashore,  but  the  only  record  for  the  NNR  is  from  mud  by  a dyke  at  Burnham 
Norton  on  16th  April  1993.  The  staphylinids  Aleochara  lanuginosa  and  Philonthus 
aminatus  are  normally  found  in  dung  etc.  Among  the  1 1 species  typical  of  this 
labitat-type,  Bembidion  bruxellense  is  eurytopic  and  is  found  on  all  kinds  of  moist 
:;round  with  sparse  vegetation,  and  B varium  is  primarily  a salimarsh  species  but 
loes  also  occur  near  freshwater.  Among  the  other  carabids  recorded,  Elaphrus 
iparius  is  strongly  hygrophilous  and  is  a common  species  in  the  present  habitat,  as 
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is  Loricera  pilicornis.  Among  the  3 staphylinids  characteristic  of  this  habitat 
Platysteihus  nitens  is  also  sometimes  found  under  bark. 

Damp  and  wet  pastures 

A common  habitat-type  on  the  reserve  from  which  12  species  have  been  recorded, 
of  which  only  3 are  particularly  associated  with  damp-wet  conditions: 


Agonum  marginatum* 
Agonum  muelleri 
Bembidion  aeneum 
Loricera  pilicornis* 

Nebria  brevicollis 
Platydracus  pubescens 
* species  characteristic  of  this  habitat 


Pterostichus  nigrita* 
Quedius  fuliginosus 
Staphylinus  aeneocephalus 
Tachyporus  chrysomelinus 
Tachyporus  hypnorum 
Xantholinus  longiventris 


Most  of  the  above  species  were  taken  in  pitfall  traps  in  which  Loricera  pilicornis 
was  commonly  recorded.  One  of  the  other  Carabids.  Agonum  marginatum, 
normally  frequents  the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds,  soft  wet  clay  or  sand,  and  may 
also  occur  on  seashores.  At  Holkham  it  has  proved  to  be  a common  inhabitant  of 
the  wet  pastures. 

Grass  Litter 

This  habitat  has  provided  records  of  10  species  of  beetle  only  5 of  which  (marked  * 
below)  are  typical  of  this  medium: 


Anthicus  formicarius* 
Aridius  nodifer* 
Atheta  xanthopus* 
Atomaria  lewisi 
Autalia  longicornis 


Bembidion  aeneum 
Cryptophagus  pseudodent  at  us* 
Metopsia  retusa* 

Stilbus  lestaceus 
Tachyporus  pusillus 


It  may  be  noted  that  Autalia  longicornis  is  usually  found  in  fungi. 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

The  extensive  conifer  woodland  on  the  Holkham  dunes  consists  of  Corsican  pine 
Pinus  nigra  ssp.  laricio,  maritime  pine  P. pinaster  and  Scots  pine  P.sylvestris. 
Associated  species,  primarily  found  along  the  landward  edge,  include  holm  oak 
Quercus  ilex,  pedunculate  oak  Quercus  robur,  silver  birch  Betula  pendula, 
sycamore  Acer  pseudoplatanus,  wild  cherry  Prunus  avium,  willows  Salix  species 
and  holly  Hex  aquifolium.  There  is  also  a linear  open  plantation  of  poplars 
Populus  species.  Shrubs  present  include  broom  Cylisus  scoparius,  cider  Sambucus 
nigra  and  hawthorn  Crataegus  monogyna. 


A total  of  24  species  have  been  recorded  on  pine  trees  on  the  reserve.  Twelve  of 
these  species  have  no  particular  association  with  pine  trees  and  need  not  be 
considered  further.  However,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Loricera  pilicornis  was 
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found  under  bark  on  24th  August  1980,  and  Glischrochilus  hortensis  has  twice 
been  taken  at  sap.  The  staphylinid  Quedius  lateralis, which  was  also  found  under 
bark  on  24th  August  1980,  is  usually  associated  with  decaying  fungi.  The  3 
1 species  not  confined  to  pines  includes  one,  Leptura  rubra  which,  although 
| normally  found  on  fir  or  pine  stumps,  occasionally  occurs  on  oak  and  beech.  There 
I are  5 species  that  are  particularly  associated  with  Scots  pine  and  these  are  Anatis 
| ocellata,  Arhopalus  rusticus  (usually  in  stumps),  Harmonia  quadripunctata, 
Hylastes  ater  (in  bark)  and  Myrrha  18-guttata.  It  may  be  noted  that  Kennedy  & 

I South  wood  (1984)  state  that  37  species  of  phytophagous  beetles  are  associated 
with  Scots  pine  in  Britain.  Pedunculate  oaks  have  yielded  only  7 species: 


ia\  1 :t  can  be  seen  that  only  3 of  these  species  are  closely  associated  with  oak,  while 
of Ic Curculio  salicivorus  is  normally  found  on  willows.  The  remaining  3 species  can 
I oe  regarded  as  accidentals.  The  small  number  of  species  recorded  on  oaks  in  the 
I'  VNR  is  hard  to  explain,  particularly  since  Kennedy  & Southwood  op  cit  give  67 
ft  phytophagous  beetles  as  being  associated  with  oaks.  Silver  birch  has  provided  only 
d't one  species,  Deporaus  betulae , whilst  Kennedy  & Southwood  op  cit  say  that  7 
■ phytophagous  species  are  associated  with  the  two  species  of  birch  in  Britain, 
f Similarly,  only  the  longhorn  beetle  Saperda  carcharias  has  been  recorded  from  the 
| poplars  (on  24th  August  1984).  The  occurrence  of  this  beetle  at  Holkham  is 
kj*  i nteresting  and  it  is  the  most  recent  Norfolk  record.  Previous  records  for  the  county 
1 lave  all  been  from  the  Broads  area,  so  possibly  the  Holkham  specimen  is  an 
||  mmigrant  from  the  Continent.  Five  species  have  been  recorded  from  willows: 


ft  nd  all  except  one  are  known  to  be  associated  with  these  trees,  the  exception  being 
■ I )orytomus  dejeam  which  is  usually  found  on  aspen  Populus  tremula.  A specimen 
l I f the  weevil  Magdalis  armtgera  was  beaten  from  dead  branches  of  elm  Ulmus 
; B:pecies  on  31st  May  1993. 

s ||  p so  far  as  shrubs  are  concerned,  6 species  have  been  taken  on  broom  only  one  ol 
II  'hich  (*  below)  is  restricted  to  this  species: 


Anaspis  regimbata 
Coeliodes  erythroleucos* 
Curculio  pyrrhoceras* 
Curcuilo  salcivorus 


Phyllobius  pyri 
Propylea  14 -punctata 
Rhynchites  aeneovirens* 


nijr*  species  usually  confined  to  oak 

ml 


Chalcoides  aurata 
Chalcoides  aurea 
Chalcoides  fulvicornis 


Dorytomus  dejeam 
Dorytomus  rufatus 


: of 
be 


Adalia  bipunctata 
Bruchidius  villosus* 
Calvia  14-guttata 


Coccinella  7-punctata 
Myrrha  18-guttata 
Stilbus  testaceus 
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The  situation  is  very  little  different  in  the  case  of  hawthorn  from  which  13  species 
have  been  recorded,  only  2 of  which  (*  below)  are  usually  restricted  thereto: 


Anaspis  maculata 
Bruchus  rufimanus 
Cantharis  cryptica 
Cychramus  luteus 
Dolopius  marginatus 
Dromius  linearis 


Grammoptera  ruficornis 
Lochmaea  crataegi* 
Otiorhynchus  clavipes 
Pyrochroa  serraticornis 
Rhagonycha  femoralis 
Rhynchites  aequatus* 


Non-saltmarsh  or  Dyke  Plants 

Six  species  of  herbs  have  provided  records  of  10  species  of  beetle  all  of  which  are 
known  to  occur  on  the  plants  in  question: 


Plants 

Lotus  corniculalus: 
Malva  sylvestris: 

Cirsium  arvense: 

ileracleum  sphondylium: 
Plantago  lanceolata: 
Solanum  dulcamara: 


Beetles 
Apion  loti 

Meligethes  erytkropus 
Apion  malvae 
Apion  radiolus 
Apion  rufirostre 
Apion  carduorum 
Crepidodera  ferruginea 
Phaedon  tumidulus 
Gymnetron  pascuorum 
Pria  dulcamarae 


Fungi 

Much  more  work  on  this  aspect  needs  to  be  carried  out  on  the  reserve  and  at 
present  there  is  only  one  record.  This  refers  to  the  staphylinid  Lordithon  trinotatus 
taken  on  25th  October  1987  in  an  unidentified  fungus  in  the  pine  woods. 

Carrion 

Dead  seabirds  and  the  occasional  dead  seal  that  are  washed  ashore,  and  dead  rabbits 
found  on  the  pastures  are  the  primary  sources  of  records  in  this  category.  A total  of 
25  species  have  been  taken  in  carrion. 

Three  of  the  species  recorded  ( Aleochara  curtula,  Anotylus  sculpturatus  and  Atheta 
atramentaria)  have  no  close  connection  with  carrion  and  require  no  further 
comment.  Six  of  the  species  that  are  not  exclusive  to  carrion  may  also  be  found  in 
dung  and,  in  some  cases,  also  in  rotting  vegetation,  and  these  are  Baeckmanniolus 
dimidiatus,  Philonthus  sanguinolentus,  P.splendens,  Saprinus  aeneils,  S.  cusp- 
datus  and  S.  semi-striatus.  The  last  2 species  are,  however,  of  rare  occurrence  in 
dung,  and  none  of  the  6 species  have  been  found  in  that  medium  on  the  NNR. 
Three  of  the  Silphids,  and  T .sinuatus  are  primarily  carrion  species  but  are 
occasionally  found  elsewhere.  Among  the  Histeridae,  /lister  striola  may  also  be 
found  in  rotting  vegetation  and  Paralister  neglectus  also  occurs,  in  flood  refuse  and 
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in  moss.  The  single  species  of  Leiodidae,  Catops  grandicollis  also  occurs  at  sap 
and  in  grass  tufts.  Finally,  Necrobia  rufipes  occurs  in  old  bones  and  skins  as  well 
1 as  in  carrion.  In  summary,  the  specialised  carrion  beetle  fauna  of  the  NNR 
comprises  7 species  effectively  confined  thereto  and  a further  9 species  virtually 
confined  to  carrion,  but  which  may  occasionally  be  found  elsewhere. 


It  is  worth  noting  that  2 other  carrion  species,  Hypocaccus  metallicus  and  Phaleria 
\ cadaverina,  have  been  taken  on  the  shore  and  on  dunes  in  the  reserve  but  have  not 
yet  been  found  in  carrion. 

Dung 

The  dung  of  various  herbivorous  land  mammals  such  as  cows,  horses  and  sheep 
| provide  a nutritional  base  which  is  exploited  by  beetles  and  flies  and  they  play  an 
important  role  in  the  nutritional  cycle  of  pastures,  particularly  in  assisting  with 
the  conversion  of  cattle  dung  into  humus.  On  the  NNTC  the  most  abundant  dung  is 
I that  of  cows  and  sheep,  with  horse  dung  being  relatively  scarce.  The  insect 
communities  of  cow  dung  in  Britain  are  discussed  in  detail  by  Skidmore  (1991). 

A total  of  18  species  have  been  recorded  from  dung  on  the  reserve.  Three  species, 
I Cercyon  marinus,  Cyphon  coarctaius  and  Platystethus  nitens,  have  no  particular 
I connection  with  dung  and  need  not  be  considered  further.  Two  species,  Aphodius 
foetidus  and  A.ictericus,  are  primarily  coastal  insects.  Three  species,  Aleochara 
bbipustulata,  A.iristis  and  Aphodius  foetidus,  were  all  taken  from  dog  dung. 
I According  to  Skidmore  op  cit  A.bipustulata  is  usually  found  in  cow,  sheep  or 
horse  dung;  A.tristis  in  horse  dung  and  Aphodius  foetidus  in  cow  or  horse  dung.  At 
I the  time  of  writing  no  beetles  have  been  found  in  horse  dung  on  the  reserve  and  the 
origin  of  the  remaining  12  species  is  as  follows: 


Sheep  dung 
Aphodius  erraticus 
Aphodius  iclericus 
Cercyon  quisquilius 


Cow  dung 
Aphodius  fimetarius 
Aphodius  fossor 
Aphodius  rufipes 
Cercyon  atomarius 
Cryptopleurum  minutum 
Hister  unicolor 
Oxytelus  laqueatus 
Paralister  carbonarius 
Sphaeridium  lunatum 

I Four  of  the  above  species,  Aphodius  fimetarius , A.ictericus,  A. rufipes  and  Oxytelus 
I laqueatus,  arc  known  to  occur  in  dung  of  all  types.  The  data  tabulated  above  are  in 
I lgrecmcnt  with  the  list  given  by  Skidmore  op  cit  with  just  two  exceptions  - 
] Cercyon  quisquilius  is  usually  found  in  cow  and  horse  dung,  and  Cryptopleurum 
ninutum  in  deer  or  horse  dung- 
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There  are  5 other  species  which  also  occur  in  dung  and  which  have  been  recorded  or 
the  reserve,  but  not  in  that  medium,  and  these  are  Aleochara  lanuginosa,  Aphodiui 
contaminaius,  Baeckmanniolus  dimidiatus,  Hypocaccus  metallicus  and  Philonthut 
laminalus. 


Discussion 

The  research  at  Holkham  has  produced  a number  of  records  of  species  of  partici 
interest  in  addition  to  scarce  and  threatened  species. 

There  appear  to  be  six  new  records  for  Norfolk  and  these  are,  in  alphabetical  orderj 
Aphthona  atrovirens,  East  Hills  on  26.4.1994  (BS);  Brachygluia  simplex , Warhamri 
saltmarsh  on  26.  4;  17.6  and  10  8.1994  (BS);  Dorytomus  filirostre,  Holkham  om 
7.10.1988  (TJ);  Enochrus  halophilus,  in  brackish  dyke  at  Holkham  on  13.8.1993! 
and  12.4.1994  (BS);  Heierocerus  obsoletus , East  Hills  on  17.8.1986  (BS);  andi 
Otiorhynchus  clavipes,  at  edge  of  Warham  saltmarsh  on  20.7.1986  (BS). 


A further  six  species  represent  the  first  modem  records  for  Norfolk-  Antherophagus 
pallens,  Holkham  Meals  on  10.7.1993  (PH);  Bembidion  saxatile,  Burnham  Norton! 
on  16.4.1993  (BS);  Paralisier  neglectus,  in  dead  Guillemot  on  Wells  saltmarsh  on 
16.5.1991  (BS);  Platydracus  pubescens,  Holkham  on  18.5.1993  (BS):  Staphylinus 
nero,  Burnham  Overy  dunes  on  2.10.1994  (BS)  to  be  confirmed;  and  Stethorus 
punctillum,  East  Hills  on  10.8.1992  (PH),  last  recorded  in  Norfolk  in  1904. 


There  are  five  species  where  the  records  represent  range  extensions  in  Norfolk  - 
Cryptophagus  pseudodeniaius,  at  Holkham  in  grass  litter  on  17.1.1994  (BS), 
confirmed  by  Dr  Colin  Johnson  and  previously  known  only  from  Lopham  Fen; 
Dromius  angusiaius , at  Holkham  on  3.8.  1956  (HH)  and  12.9.1987  (PK), 
previously  recorded  only  on  the  Stanford  Battle  area;  Dytiscus  circumcinctus,  in 
dyke  at  Holkham  on  10.10.1988  (ACW),  all  other  records  are  from  The  Broads; 
Limnoxenus  niger,  in  pool  in  pasture  at  Holkham  on  13.8.1993  (BS),  only  the 
third  record  for  Norfolk  and  the  first  for  Vice  County  28;  and  Saperda  carcharias,  at 
Holkham  on  24.8.1984  (BS),  the  most  recent  Norfolk  record  and  previously  known 
only  from  The  Broads  area. 
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It  is  tempting  to  compare  the  beetle  fauna  of  Holkham  NNR  with  that  of  Scolt 
Head  NNR  (Welch  1982  & 1986).  However,  given  the  greater  diversity  of  habitats 
at  Holkham,  such  an  exercise  has  its  limitations.  It  is  perhaps  a reflection  of  habitat 
diversity  that  the  number  of  families  represented  at  Scolt  Head  is  37,  and  at 
Holkham  47.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  380  species  recorded  at  Scolt  Head, 
54  belong  to  the  Carabidae  and  135  to  the  Staphylinidae,  while  the,  comparable 
figures  for  Holkham  are  77  and  1 15  respectively. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  continuing  research  will  add  more  species  to  the  Holkham 
list.  There  are  clearly  gaps  in  several  groups,  as  for  example  with  bark  beetles 
associated  with  pine  trees  and  in  the  smaller  species  of  the  Staphylinidae.  In  the 
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: 


genus  Atheia,  to  take  one  example,  25  species  have  been  recorded  at  Scolt  Head  but 
only  10  at  Holkham 

Despite  the  great  extent  of  saltmarsh  at  Holkham  there  are  a number  of  species 
associated  with  this  habitat-type  which  have  not  yet  been  recorded  on  the  NNR. 
Two  species,  Meligethes  nigrescens  Stephens  and  Nephus  redtenbacheri  (Mulsant), 
which  are  associated  with  the  sea  lavenders  have  both  been  recorded  at  Scolt  Head. 
One  further  species  associated  with  this  plant  is  Crepidodera  impressa  (Fabricius) 
which  has  not  yet  been  found  at  either  locality.  The  same  comment  applies  to  three 
species  of  weevil,  and  these  are  Baris  scolopacea  Germar  which  is  primarily 
associated  with  sea  purslane,  but  on  the  present  evidence  appears  to  be  a south  and 
south-east  coastal  species;  Polydrosus  pulchellus  Stephens  which  is  associated  with 
several  saltmarsh  plants  and  is  local  but  widespread  in  its  distribution;  and 
Trichosirocalus  thalhammeri  (Schultze)  which  is  widespread  and  is  associated  with 
sea  plantain.  Similarly,  the  chrysomelid  Longitarsus  absynthu  Kutschera  is  found 
on  sea  wormwood  and  is  known  from  south  and  south-east  England;  the  carabid 
Anisodaciylus  poeciloides  (Stephens)  is  probably  phytophagous  and  has  most 
recently  been  recorded  in  three  Vice  Counties  in  south-east  England;  finally,  the 
staphylinid  Carpelimus  halophilus  (Kiesenwetter)  is  widespread  but  very  local, 
mention  may  also  be  made  of  three  species  in  the  family  Anthicidae,  one  of  which, 
Anthicus  instabilis  Schmidt,  is  a saltmarsh  species  that  has  been  found  at  Scolt 
Head.  Another  saltmarsh  species  is  A.salinus  Crotch  which  seems  to  be  mainly  a 
southern  England  species.  Lastly,  A.angustatus  Curtis  is  a species  of  sandy  shores 
and  occasionally  saltmarshes,  and  is  widespread  but  very  local.  Neither  of  these  two 
species  have  been  found  at  Scolt  Head. 

The  carabid  Cicindela  mariiima  which  has  not  been  found  at  Holkham  since  1952 
may  yet  be  rediscovered,  since  it  was  recorded  at  Thornham  Point  in  1995  (Key 
1996). 
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Appendix  1. 

BEETLES  RECORDED  AT  HOLKHAM  NATIONAL  NATURE  RESERVE 
Notes  refer  to  status  of  beetles  in  Red  Data  Book  and  to  habitat  associations 

A n o b i i d a e 

Anobium  punclalum  (Degeer) 

Anthicidae 

Anthicus  constriclus  Curtis  salt  marsh  specialist 

A formicarius  (Goeze) 

A p i o n i d a e 

Apion  (Ceratapion)  carduorum  Kirby 
A.  (Eutrichapion)  ervi  Kirby 
A.  (s.str.)  frumentarium  (L.) 

A.  (Protapion)  fulvipes  (Geoffroy)  (formerly  A.dichroum  Bedel) 

A.  ( Ceratapion ) gibbirostre  (Gyllenhal) 

A . (s  . str.)  haemalodes  Kirby 

A.  (Pseudaplemonus)  limonii  (Kirby)  Nat.  Not.  B.  salt  marsh  Specialist 

A.  ( Ischnopapion ) loti  (Kirby) 

A.  (Malvapion)  rnalvae  Fabricius 
A.  (Aspidapion)  radiolus  (Marsham) 

A.  (Pseudapion)  rufirostre  (Fabricius) 

A.  (Exapion)  ulicis  (Forster) 

Nanophyes  marmoratus  (Goeze) 

Attelabidae 

Deporaus  betulae  (L.)  , 

Rhynchites  aeneovirens  (Marsham) 

R.  aequatus  (L.) 

IBruch idae 

Bruchidius  villosus  (Fabricius) 

Bruchus  rufimanus  Bohcman 

iCanthar  idae 

Cantharis  cry  plica  Ashe 
C.figurala  Mannheim 
.C.  nigra  Degeer 
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C.  nigricans  (Muller) 

C.  rufa  L. 

C.  rustica  Fallen 
Malthodes  fuscus  (Waltl) 
Rhagonycha  femoralis  (Brulle) 
R.fulva  (Scopoli) 

R.  lignosa  (Muller) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

Carabidae 

Agonum  dorsale  (Pontoppidan) 
A.  marginatum  (L.) 

A.  muelleri  (Herbst) 

Amara  aenea  (Degeer) 

A.  apricaria  (Paykull) 

A.  convexiuscula  (Marsham) 
A.  familiaris  (Duftschmid) 

A.  lucida  (Duftschmid) 

A.  ovata  (Fabricius) 

A.  tibialis  (Paykull) 
Asaphidion  slierlini  (Heyden) 
Bembidion  aeneum  Germar 

Nat. Not. B 

salt  marsh  detritus 
sand  dunes 
sand  dunes 

shore  species 

B.  articulatum  (Panzer) 
B.  assimile  Gyllenhal 
B.  bruxellense  Wesmael 
B.  ephippium  (Marsham) 
B . femoralum  Sturm 

Nat.  Not.  A 

salt  marsh  specialist 

B.  genei  Kuster 
B.  guttula  (Fabricius) 
B.  iricolor  Bedel 

salt  marsh  detritus 

B.  lampros  (Herbst) 

B.  laterale  (Samouelle) 
B.  lunulatum  (Fourcroy) 
B.  minimum  (Fabricius) 
B.  normannum  Dejean 
B.  oblusum  Serville 

Nat. Not. B. 

salt  marsh  specialist 

salt  marsh  specialist 
salt  marsh  specialist 

B.  pallidipenne  (Illiger) 
B .quadrimaculatum  (L.) 

Nat. Not. B. 

B .saxatile  Gyllenhal 

B.  varium  (Olivier) 

B rose  us  cephalotes  (L.) 

Calalhus  erralus  (Sahlberg) 

C.  fuse  ip  es  (Goeze) 

C.  melanocephalus  (L.) 

C .mollis  (Marsham) 

Nat.  Not.  B. 

salt  marsh  specialist 
salt  marsh  detritus/sand 
dunes/shore  species 

C.  pieeus  (Marsham) 

Cieindela  mariiuna  Latreille  & Dejcan 

Nat.Not.B 

sand  dunes 

Demetrias  atricapillus  (L.) 
D.  monostigma  Samouelle 

Nat. Not. B. 

sand  dunes 

Dicheirotrichus  gustavi  Crotch 

salt  marsh  specialist 
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salt  marsh  specialist 


D.  obsoletus  (Dejean) 

Dromius  anguslus  Brulle 
D.  linearis  (Olivier) 

D.  melanocephalus  Dejean 
Dyschirius  aeneus  (Dejean) 

D.  globosus  (Herbst) 

| D.  impunctipennis  Dawson 
D.  luedersi  Wagner 
D.  politus  (Dejean) 

D.  salinus  Schaum 
D.  thoracicus  (Rossi) 

Elaphrus  riparius  (L.) 

Harpalus  affinis  (Schrank) 

H anxius  (Duftschmid) 

H.  rub  ipes  (Duftschmid) 

H .rujipes  (Degeer) 

H servus  (Duftschmid) 

H tardus  (Panzer) 

H.  vernalis  (Duftschmid) 

. Leislus  f err ugineus  (L.) 

L.  rufomarginalus  (Duftschmid) 

L.  spinibarbis  (Fabricius) 

Loricera  pilicornis  (Fabricius) 

Masoreus  welterhalli  (Gyllenhal)  Nat. Not. A. 

Metabletus.foveatus  (Fourcroy) 

Nebria  brevicollis  (Fabricius) 

N.  salina  Fairmaire 
Notiophilus  aquaticus  (L.) 

N.  bigullalus  (Fabricius) 

Panagaeus  bipuslulatus  (Fabricius)  Nat.Not.B 

Pogonus  chalceus  (Marsh am) 

P.  littoralis  (Duftschmid)  Nat.Not.B. 

Pterostichus  nigrila  (Paykull) 

P.strenuus  (Panzer) 

Tachys  scutellaris  Stephens  Nat. Not. A. 

Trechus  fulvus  Dejean 
Trechus  obtusus  Erichson 
T.quadristriatus  (Schrank) 


Nat.Not.B 

Nat.Not.B 


Nat.Not.B. 
Nat. Not. A. 


(Ceram  bycidae 

Agapannlhia  villosoviridescens  (Degeer) 
Arhopalus  rusticus  (L.) 

Grammoplera  ruficornis  (Fabricius) 
Leptura  rubra  L. 

'Soper da  c archarias  ( L . ) N al 


(Chrysomelidae 
Altica  lythri  Aube 
Aphthona  alrocaerulea  (Stephens) 
A.atrovirens  Foerster 
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salt  marsh  detritus 
salt  marsh  detritus 


shore  species 

salt  marsh  specialist 


sand  dunes 


salt  masrh  specialist 
salt  marsh  specialist 


shore  species 


pines/  Scots  pines 


A.  euphorbiae  (Schrank) 

A.  melancholica  Weise 
Cassida  rublginosa  Muller 
C.vittata  de  Villers 
Chaetocnema  hortensis  (Fourcroy) 

Chalcoldes  aurata  (Marsham) 

C.  aurea  (Fourcroy) 

C.  fulvicornis  (Fabricius) 

Chrysolina  staphylea  (L.) 

Crepidodera  ferruginea  (Scopoli) 

Cryptocephalus  fulvus  Goeze 
Donacia  simplex  Fabri.ius 
Galerucella  lineola  (Fabricius) 

G.  pusilla  (Duftschmid) 

G sagitlariae  (Gyllenhal) 

Hippuriphila  modeeri  (I..) 

Lochmaea  cralaegi  (Forster) 

Long Ltar sus  jacobaeae  (Waterhouse) 

L.parvulus  (Paykull) 

L.  plantagomaritimus  Dollmar  Nat. Not. B. 

Luperus  longicornis  (Fabricius) 

Oulema  melanopa  (L.) 

Phaedon  armoraciae  (L.) 

Phaedon  cochleariae  (Fabricius) 

P.concinnus  Stephens  Nat. Not. B. 

P.tumidulus  (Germar) 

Prasocuris  junci  (Brahm) 

Psylliodes  marcida  (Illiger) 

Sermylassa  halensis  (L.) 

Cleridae 

Necrobia  rufipes  (Degeer) 

Thanasimus  formicarius  (L.) 

Coccinellidae 

Adalia  bipunctala  (L.) 

Anatis  ocellata  (L.) 

Calvia  14 -guttata  (L.) 

Coccidula  rufa  (Herbst) 

Coccinella  7-punctata  L. 

C.  ll-punctata  (L.) 

Harmonia  quadripunctala  (Pontoppidan) 

Myrrha  18-gultala  (L.) 

Propylea  14 -punctata  (L.) 

Rhyzobius  litura  (Fabricius) 

Slelhorus  punct ilium  (Weise) 

Subcoccinella  24-punctata  (L.) 

1 hea  22-Punctata  (L.) 

Tytthaspis  1 6- punctata  (L.) 


salt  marsh  detritus 


salt  marsh  specialist 


salt  marsh  detritus 
sand  dunes 

carrion  (not  confined  to) 
pines 

pines/Scots  pines 

salt  marsh  detritus 
pines/Scots  pines 
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lolydiidae 

• rthocerus  clavicornis  (L.)  Nat. Not. B. 

,'orylophidae 

'orylophus  cassidoides  (Marsh am) 

'.  sublaevipennis  Jacquelin  du  Val 

!ryptophagidae 

ntherophagus  pallens  (L.) 
tomaria  lewisi  Reitter 
. mesomela  (Herbst) 

. nigirostris  Stephens 
. mtidula  (Marsham) 

'ryptophagus  scanicus  (L.) 

’.  pseudodentatus  Bruce 
'.phislemus  globulus  (Paykull) 


urculionidae 

nthonomus  pedicularis  (L.) 
i.rubi  (Herbst) 

'.eutorhynchus  pallidaclylus  (Marsham)  (formerly  C.quadridens  (Panzer)) 

'oeliodes  eryihroleucos  (Marsham)  Nat.  Not.B 
urculio  pyrrhoceras  (Marsham) 

?.  salicivorus  Paykull 

)atonychus  melanostictus  (formerly  Ceulorhynchus  melanosliclus  (Marsham)) 
)orytomus  dejeani  Faust 

J.filirostris  Gyllenhal  Nat. Not.B. 

).  rufatus  (Bedel) 

Ironops  lunatus  (Fabricius)  Nat. Not.B. 

~jymnetron  pascuorum  (Gyllenhal) 

iylobius  abietis  (L.)  pines 

iypera  arator  (L.) 

' dagdalis  armigera  (Fourcroy) 

\'4ecinus  collaris  Gemar  Nat. Not.B. 

I Aogulones  asperifoliarum  (Gyllenhal)  (formerly  Ceulorhynchus  asperifolarum  (Gyll. 
Itiorhynchus  clavipes  (Bonsdorff) 

desertus  Rosenhauer  Nat. Not.B. 

1.  ovatus  (L.) 

1.  rugostrialus  (Goeze)  * 

~).  singularis  (L.) 

1.  sulcatus  (Fabricius) 

°hilopedon  plagiatus  (Schaller) 

Ohyllobius  pyri  (L.) 

9.  roboretanus  Gredler 

r)°.  vespertinus  (Fabricius)  Nat. Not.B 

viridiaeris  (Laicharting) 

°hylobius  leucogasler  (Marsham)  (formerly  Lilodactylus  leucogaster  (Marsham)) 

Nat. Not.B. 


sand  dunes 


sand  dunes 
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Pissodes  castaneus 
P.  pini  (L.) 

Polydrusus  cervinus  (L.) 

P.  confluens  Stephens 
P.  pulchellus  Stephens 
Pselaclus  spadix  (Herbst) 

Sitona  hispidulus  (Fabricius) 

S.  humeralls  Stephens 
S.  lepidus  Gyllenhal 
S.  linealus  (L.) 

Dermestidae 

Dermestes  murinus  L. 

Derodontidae 

Laricobius  erichsoni  Rosenhauer 

Dy  tiscidae 

Agabus  bipustulatus  (L.) 

A.conspersus  (Marsham)  Nat. Not. B. 

A.nebulosus  (Forster) 

A.slurmi  (Gyllenhal) 

Coelambus  impressopunclclus  (Schaller) 

C.  parallelogrammus  (Ahrens) 

Colymbetes  fuscus  (L.) 

Copelatus  haemorrhoidalis  (Fabricius) 

Dytiscus  circumcinclus  Ahrens  Nat. Not. A. 

D.  marginalis  L. 

Graptodytes  pictus  (Fabricius) 

Hydroporus  memnonius  Nicolai 
H.  palustris  (L.) 

H.  planus  (Fabricius) 

H.  striola  (Gyllenhal) 

H.  lessellatus  Drap. 

H.trislis  (Paykull) 

Hygrotus  inaequalis  (Fabricius) 

H.  versicolor  (Schaller) 

Hyp  hy  dr  us  ovalus  (L.) 
llybius  aler  (Degeer) 

/.  fenestratus  (Fabricius)  Nat. Not. B 

I.  fuliginosus  (Fabricius) 

/.  quadrigutlalus  (Lacordaire  & Boisduval) 
Laccophilus  hyalinus  (Degeer) 

L.  minulus  (L.) 

Potamonectes  depressus  ssp.elegans  (Panzer) 
Slictolarsus  duodecimpustulatus  (Fabricius) 
Suphrodyles  dorsalis  (Fabricius) 

Elater  idae 

Agrioles  lineatus  (L.) 


Nat. Not. B 
Nat. Not. B. 


pines 

pines 


shore  species 


carrion 


freshwater 

brackishwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

brackishwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 
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i.  obscurus  (L.) 
t.  pallidulus  (Iliger) 

L sputator  (L.) 

[grypnus  murinus  (L.) 

Wthous  haemorrhoidalis  (Fabricius) 
Tidnopus  aeruginosus  (Olivier) 
)olopius  marginal  us  (L.) 

’rosternon  tessellatum  (L.) 


ilmidae 

5 ',lmis  aenea  (Muller) 

freshwater 

jyrin  idae 

lyrinus  caspius  Menetries 

freshwater 

j.  marinus  Gyllenhal 

fresh,  peaty  and  brackish 

j.subslrialus  Stephens 

waters 

brackishwater 

7al  ip  1 idae 

laliplus  apicalis  Thomson 

Nat. Not. B. 

brackishwater 

7.  confinis  Stephens 

freshwater 

7.  flavicollis  Sturm 

freshwater 

7.  immaculalus  Gerhardt 

freshwater 

7.  lineaticoilis  (Marsham) 

freshwater 

7.  lineolalus  Mannerheim 

freshwater 

7.  ruficollis  (Degeer) 

freshwater 

7.  wehnckei  Gerhardt 

freshwater 

Heteroceridae 

Heterocerus  feneslratus  (Thunberg) 
H.flexuosus  Stephens 

salt  marsh  specialist 

H . fossor  Kiesenwatter 

salt  marsh  specialist 

H.  maritimus  Guerin-Meneville 

salt  marsh  specialist 

H.  obsoleius  Curtis 

salt  marsh  specialist 

Histeridae 

Baeckmanniolus  dimidiatus  (Illiger) 

Nat. Not. B. 

carrion  (not  confined  to) 

Hister  slriola  Sahlberg 

carrion  (not  confined  to) 

H.  unicolor  L. 

Hypocaccus  metallicus  (Herbst) 

Red  Data  Bk.3. 

sand  dunes 

Onlhophilus  sinalus  (Forster) 

carrion  (not  confined  to) 

Paralister  carbonarius  (Hoffman) 

P negleclus  (Germar) 

carrion  (not  confined  to) 

Saprinus  aeneus  (Fabricius) 

S.  cuspidaius  Ihsscn 

Nat. Not. B. 

carrion  (not  confined  to) 

S.  semislrialus  (Scriba) 

carrion  (not  confined  to) 

H vdraen  idae 

Limnebius  Iruncalellus  (Thunberg  ) 

freshwater 

Ochlhebius  auriculatus  Rey 

Nat. Not. B. 

brackish  water 
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0.  dilalatus  Stephens 
0 . marinus  (Paykull  ) 

Nat. Not. B 

0 . minimus  (Fabricius) 
0.  nanus  Stephens 

Nat. Not. B 

Hydrophilidae 

A.bipustulata  (Marsham) 
Anacaena  globulus  (Paykull) 

A.  limbata  (Fabricius  ) 

A.  lutescens  (Stephens  ) 
Cercyon  atomarius  (Fabricius) 

C . haemorrhoidalis  (Fabricius  ) 
C.  littoralis  (Gyllenhal) 

C . marinus  Thomson 

C.  melanocephalus  (L.) 

C.  quisquilius  (L.  ) 

Coelostoma  orbiculare  (Fabricius) 
Cryptopleurum  minutum  (Fabricius) 
Cymbiodyta  marginella  (Fabricius) 
Enochrus  bicolor  (Fabricius) 

E.  coarc  tat  us  (Gredler) 

Nat. Not. B. 

E.  halophilus  (Bedel) 

Nat. Not. B. 

E.  melanocephalus  (Oliver) 

Nat. Not. B. 

E.  quadripunctatus  (Herbst) 

E.  testaceus  (Fabricius) 
Helophorus  aequalis  Thomson 
H.  brevipalpls  Bedel 

Nat. Not. B. 

H.  fulgidicollis  Motschulsky 
H.  grandis  Illiger 

Nat.  Not.  B. 

H.  granular  is  (L.) 
H.  griseus  Herbst 

Nat. Not. B. 

H.  minutus  Fabricius 
H.  strigifrons  Thomson 
Hydrobius  fuscipes  (L.) 
Laccobius  bigutlatus  Gerhardt 
L.  bipunctatus  (Fabricius) 

L.  minutus  (L.) 

L.  striatulus  (Fabricius) 
Limnoxenus  mger  (Zschach) 
Sphaeridium  lunalum  Fabricius 
S.  scarabaeoides  (L.) 

Nat.  Not.  B. 

Hygrobiidae 

Hygrobia  hermanni  (Fabricius) 

Lath  rid iidae 

Aridius  nodifer  (Westwood) 
Corticaria  crenulata  (Gyllenhal) 
C.  impress  a (Olivier) 

C.  punclulata  Marsham 

freshwater 

salt  marsh  detritus/brackish 
freshwater 


freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 


salt  marsh  detritus/shore 

freshwater 

salt  marsh  detritus 

freshwater 

freshwater 
brackish  water 
freshwater 
brackish  water 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

salt  marsh  /freshwater 

salt  marsh  detritus/freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 

freshwater 


freshwater 


salt  marsh  detritus 
salt  marsh  detritus 
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sand  dunes 


orticarina  fuscula  (Gyllenhal) 
ortinicara  gibbosa  (Herbst) 
nicmus  transversus  (Olivier) 

I ephostethus  lardarius  (Degeer) 

eiodidae 

atops  chrysomeloid.es  (Panzer) 

..grandicollis  Erichson 

ydnobius  punctalus  (Sturm)  Nat.Not.Sc. 

, eiodes  dubia  (Kugelann) 
obesa  (Schmidt) 

r ichohydnobius  suluralis  (Zetterstedt)  Red  Data  Bk.  K. 
. tomaphagus  subvillosus  (Goeze) 

I e I y ridae 

nthocomus  rufus  (Herbst) 
olichosoma  linear e (Rossi) 

' lalachius  barnevillei  Puton 

lordellidae 

' lordellislena  pumila  (Gyllenhal) 

itidulidae 

arpophilus  marginellus  Motschulsky 
ychramus  luteus  (Fabricius) 
udischrochilus  horlensis  (Fourcroy) 
leligethes  aeneus  (Fabricius) 

1.  erythropus  (Marsham) 

1.  flavimanus  Stephens 
f.  fulvipes  Brisout 
1.  obscurus  Erichson 
1.  viridescens  (Fabricius) 
imosita  colon  (L.) 

‘ria  dulc.amarae  (Scopoli) 

Goteridae 

\ loterus  clavicornis  (Degeer) 

)edemeridae 

Jacerdes  melanura  (L.) 

)edemera  nobilis  (Scopoli) 

Incomera  femorata  (Fabricius)  Nat.Not.B. 


Nat. Not. B. 

Red  Data  Bk.3. 


*halacridae 

llibrus  corticalis  (Panzer) 
y'ltilbus  leslaceus  (Panzer) 

1 >selaphidae 

irachygluta  helferi  (Schmidt-Goebl) 

, ?.  simplex  (Waterhouse)  Nat.Not.Sc. 
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carrion  (not  confined  to) 


sand  dunes 


sand  dunes 


salt  marsh  detritus 
salt  marsh  detritus 


carrion 


freshwater 


salt  marsh  specialist 
salt  marsh  specialist 


Tychus  niger  (Paykull) 


salt  marsh  detritus 


Ptilidae 

Acrotrichis  fascicularis  (Herbst) 

Ptenidium  punctatum  (Gyllenhal) 

Pyrochroidae 

Pyrochroa  serraticomis  (Scopoli) 

Rhizophagidae 

Rhizophagus  dispar  (Paykull) 

Salpingidae 

Salpingus  reyi  (Abeille) 

Scarabaeidae 

Aegialia  arenaria  (Fabricius) 

Amphimallon  solslilalis  (L.) 

Anomala  dubia  (Scopoli) 

Aphodius  aler  (Degeer) 

A.  contaminalus  (Herbst) 

A distinclus  (Muller)  Nat. Not. B. 

A.  erratic  us  (L) 

A.  fimetarius  (L.) 

A.  foelidus  Herbst. 

A.  fossor  (L.) 

A ictericus  (Laicharting) 

A.  merdarius  (Fabricius) 

A.  prodromus  (Brahm) 

A.  rufipes  (L.) 

Scirtidae 

Cyphon  coarclalus  Paykull 
C.  variabilis  (Thunberg) 

Scolytidae 

Hylastes  ater  (Fabricius) 

Scrapti  idae 

Anaspis  maculata  Fourcroy 
A.  regimbata  Schilsky 

S i 1 p h i d ae 

Necrodes  liltorahs  (L.) 

Nicrophorus  hurnator  (Cileditsch) 

N.  vespillo  (L.) 

N.  vespilloides  Herbst. 

Oiceoploma  thoracicum  (L.) 

Thanatophilus  rugosus  (L.) 

T.  sinualus  (Fabricius) 


sand  dunes/shore  species 
sand  dunes 


pines/Scots  pines 


carrion 

carrion 

carrion 

carrion 

carrion  (not  confined  to) 
carrion  (not  confined  to) 
carrion  (not  confined  to) 
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taphylinidae 

leochara  curtula  (Goeze) 

. grisea  Kraatz. 

. lanuginosa  Gravenhorst 
obscurella  Gravenhorst 
..  trislis  Gravenhorst 
loconola  gregaria  (Erichson) 


.mischa  decipiens  (Sharp) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

nolylus  inustus  Gravenhorst 

..  maritimus  Thomson 

shore  species 

,.  rugosus  (Fabricius) 
u sculpturatus  (Gravenhorst) 

i tetracarinotus  (Block) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

i aheta  aterrima  (Gravenhorst) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

1 i.  atramenlaria  (Gyllenhal) 

li.  fungi  (Gravenhorst) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

1 1.  graminLCola  (Gravenhorst) 

salt  marsh  specialist 

; i.  malleus  Joy 

salt  marsh  detritus 

1 i.  orbata  (Erichson) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

\ i.  triangulum  (Kraatz) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

U.  veslila  (Gravenhorst) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

1 1.  volans  (Scriba) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

i.  xanthopus  (Thomson) 

\trecus  affinis  (Paykull) 

U utalia  longicornis  Scheerpeltz 
Uedius  atricapillus  (Germar) 

l.  bicornis  (Germar) 

Nat. Not. A. 

salt  marsh  specialist 

i.  diota  Schodte 

Red  Data  Bk  K 

salt  marsh  specialist 

1.  fergussoni  Joy 

shore  species 

T fur  cat  us  (Olivier) 

Red  Data  Bk.I 

salt  marsh  specialist 

1.  fuscipes  Rye 

salt  marsh  specialist 

?.  ger  manic  us  Wagner 

salt  marsh  specialist 

?.  spectabilis  Kraatz 

salt  marsh  specialist/shore 

?.  subniger  Schneider 

salt  marsh  specialist 

F ?.  subterraneus  Erichson 

1 1.  tricornis  (Herbst) 

Nat. Not. B. 

salt  marsh  specialist 

[ J.  unicornis  (Germar) 

salt  marsh  specialist 

i lolitobius  analis  (Fabricius) 

CZafius  xantholoma  (Gravenhorst) 

sand  dunes/  shore  species 

CZhiloporata  longitarsis  (Erichson) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

[ Coprophilus  slriatulus  (Fabricius) 

t Creophilus  maxillosus  (T.) 

carrion 

iCypha  longicorms  (Paykull) 
liglotta  mcrsa  (Halliday) 

CO.  submarina  (Fairmaire  & Laboulbenc)  Nat. Not. Sc. 
t Jinaraea  anguslula  (Gyllenhal) 
i suspthalerum  minulum  (Fabricius) 

( Jyrohypnus  angustaia  Stephens 

lu.  fracticornis  (Muller)  salt  marsh  detritus 

(3.  punclulatus  (Paykull)  salt  marsh  detritus 
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Hcdobrecta  algae  (Hardy) 

Heterothrops  binotalus  (Gravenhorst) 
Lathrobium  fulvipenne  (Gravenhorst) 
Lordithon  trinotatus  (Erichson) 
A/etopsia  retusa  (Stephens) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

salt  marsh  detritus/sand  dunes 

Oligota  pumilio  Kiesenwetter 

salt  marsh  detritus 

Omalium  laeviusculum  Gyllenhal 
0.  riparium  Thomson 
Ontholestes  murinus  (L.) 
Oxytelus  laquealus  (Marsham) 
Oxypoda  elongatula  Aube 

salt  marsh  detritus 

0.  opaca  (Gravenhorst) 

O.  umbrata  (Gyllenhal) 
Philonthus  cognatus  Stephens 

P.  concinnus  (Gravenhorst) 

P . cruentalus  (Gmelin) 

P fimetarius  (Gravenhorst) 

P.  laminalus  (Creutzer) 

salt  marsh  detritus 
salt  marsh  detritus 
salt  marsh  detritus 

P.  marginalus  (Strom) 

P politus  (L.) 

P.  quisquilarius  (Gyllenhal) 

salt  marsh  detritus 

P.  rectangulus  Sharp 
P.  sanguinolenlus  (Gravenhorst) 
P.  splendens  (Fabricius) 

P.  tenuicornis  Mulsant  & Rey 
P.  varians  (Paykull) 

P.  varius  (Gyllenhal) 

P.  ventralis  (Gravenhorst) 

carrion  (not  confined  to) 
carrion  (not  confined  to) 
carrion  (not  confined  to) 
salt  marsh  detritus 

Phytosus  balticus  Kraatz 

Platydracus  pubescens  (Degeer)  Nat. Not. B. 

Platystethus  cornutus  (Gravenhorst) 

P.  nitens  (Sahlberg) 

P.  nodifrons  Mannerheim  Nat. Not. Sc. 

shore  species 

Polystoma  punctalella  Motschulsky  (formerly  Aleochara  bipuslulata  (L)) 
Proteinus  ovalis  Stephens  salt  marsh  detritus 


Quedius  fuligtnosus  (Gravenhorst) 
Q.  lateralis  (Gravenhorst) 

Q.  mesomelinus  (Marsham) 

Q.  picipes  (Mannerheim) 

Q.  semiobscurus  (Marsham) 

Q.  simplicifrons  Fairmaire 
Rugilus  erichsoni  (Fauvel) 

salt  marsh  specialist 

R.orbiculalus  (Paykull) 
Sepedophilus  lusitanicus  Hammond 

salt  marsh  detritus 

S.  marshami  (Stephens) 

S.  nigripennis  (Stephens) 
Staphylmus  aeneocephalus  Degeer 
S.  ater  Gravenhorst 
S.  compressus  Marsham 
S.  erylhropterus  (L.) 

salt  marsh  specialist 
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S.  compressus  Marsh  am 
S.  erythropterus  (L.) 

S.  melanarius  Heer 
S.  nero  Faldermann 
S.  olens  Muller 
Stenus  clavicornis  (Scopoli) 

5.  rogeri  Kraatz 

S.  solutus  Erichson 
S .tarsalis  Ljungh 

Tachinus  signatus  Gravenhorst 
Tachyporus  chrysomelinus  (L.) 

T.  hypnorum  (Fabricius) 

T.  obtusus  (L.) 

T.  pusillus  Gravenhorst 
T.  solutus  Erichson 
Xantholinus  glabratus  (Gravenhorst) 
X.  linearis  (Olivier) 

X.  longiventris  Heer 

Tenebrionidae 

Crypticus  quisquilius  (L.) 

Cleniopus  sulphur eus  (L.) 

Isomira  murina  (L.) 

Lagria  hirta  (L.) 

Melanimon  tibialis  (Fabricius) 
Phaleria  cadaverina  (Fabricius) 
Phylan  gibbus  (Fabricius) 


salt  marsh  detritus 

carrion  (not  confined  to) 
salt  marsh  detritus 

salt  marsh  detritus 

.Not.B.  sand  dunes 

shore  species 
sand  dunes 


A NEW  FUNGUS  FOR  NORFOLK  - B ATTAR  AEA  P HALLO  IDES  (DICKS.) 

PERS 

Mark  Gurney 

3,  Park  Close,  Stevenage,  Hertfordshire  SG2  8PX 


This  distinctive  species  related  to  the  puffballs  is  very  rare  with  only  three  modem 
British  localities  in  southern  and  eastern  England  and  is  only  predictably  known 
from  one  hedge  bank  in  Suffolk.  In  1995  specimens  were  collected  by  a university 
student  from  Danby  Wood  near  Norwich.  On  the  7th  June  1996  I discovered  a 
further  three  specimens  in  the  locality  though  it  is  unclear  whether  it  is  exactly  the 
same  site.  The  habitat  where  I found  it  is  a sandy  south-east  facing  roadside  bank 
topped  by  a hawthorn  hedge.  The  specimens  were  growing  amongst  sparse  grass, 
about  half  way  up  the  bank  and  were  small,  about  6cm  in  height,  probably 
reflecting  the  drought  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time.  As  far  as  I can  ascertain 
this  is  the  first  record  for  Norfolk. 
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WATER  QUALITY  AT  WHEATFEN 


K.B.  Clarke  and  D.  Ives 
School  of  Environmental  Sciences 
University  of  East  Anglia 


Introduction 

Wheatfen  Nature  Reserve  lies  on  the  River  Yare  14  Km  below  Norwich.  Among 
its  most  attractive  features  are  the  reed  beds,  marsh  dykes  and  some  small  broads. 
In  the  immediate  post-war  period  the  water  quality  at  Wheatfen  Broad  underwent  a 
grave  deterioration.  The  water  became  turbid  and  the  many  aquatic  macrophytes 
disappeared.  This  was  accompanied  by  a loss  of  the  invertebrates  associated  with 
the  water  plants  and  by  the  loss  of  fish  and  of  the  bird  life  which  depended  on  the 
fish  and  invertebrates. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  hopeful  signs  that  this  process  is  being 
reversed.  Shoals  of  young  fish  have  been  seen  and  kingfishers  have  become  more 
common  on  the  Wheatfen  waters.  A survey  of  aquatic  invertebrates  has  shown  that 
their  status  is  returning  to  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Some  aquatic  macrophytes 
have  begun  to  colonise  the  ditches  and  colonies  of  green  filamentous  algae  are  a 
feature  of  the  mud  surface  in  Wheatfen  Broad  and  Deep  Waters. 

The  trustees  of  the  Ted  Ellis  Trust,  which  owns  the  100  acres  of  reserve  at 
Wheatfen  wished  to  know  how  the  water  quality  has  been  changing  and  for  what 
reason  so  that  their  planning  could  take  account  of  trends  in  water  quality.  The 
present  paper  sums  up  part  of  the  research  which  has  been  undertaken. 

Before  the  situation  began  to  improve,  Ives  (1990)  carried  out  some  research  at 
Wheatfen,  in  the  course  of  which  she  looked  at  the  water  quality  in  the  broads  and 
channels. 

Besides  her  own  measurements  she  abstracted  data  from  the  National  Rivers 
Authority  database,  the  COPA  II  Register  at  Peterborough.  This  was  for  the  two 
sampling  points  on  the  River  Yare  at  Coldham  Hall  and  Buckenham  Ferry,  above 
and  below  the  Wheatfen  area. 

She  compared  her  results  from  five  stations  at  Wheatfen  with  those  for  the  River 
Yare  (Table  1).  Results  from  the  five  stations  at  Wheatfen  were  very  close  to  each 
other  and  the  mean  of  the  five  was  taken  for  comparison  with  the  river. 
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Table  1. 


Determinant 

Wheatfen 

Standard 

Coldham  Hall 

Buckenham 

Mean 

Deviation 

Ferry 

Total  Phosphorus 

1079 

36.52 

1300 

1190 

Nitrate 

2248 

104 

Ammonium 

116 

6.7 

130 

100 

pH  value 

7.92 

.054 

Chlorophyll  a 

108.48 

34.4 

Values  (except  pH)  are  in  microgrammes  per  litre.  Values  are  for  July  for  the  River 
Yare  and  August  for  Wheatfen.  Evidently  the  nutrient  status  of  the  Wheatfen  water 
is  close  to  the  River  Yare  and  for  practical  purposes  the  records  for  Coldham  Hall 
could  be  taken  as  a first  approximation  to  the  behaviour  of  values  at  Wheatfen. 

A.K.  Darby  of  St  Johns  College  Cambridge  reached  the  same  conclusion  in  1982, 
pointing  out  that  the  retention  period  for  water  in  the  Rockland  - Wheatfen  complex 
was  only  1 .5  tides. 

Ives  also  plotted  the  results  from  the  two  stations  on  the  river  Yare  for  a 24  month 
period.  The  natural  recovery  of  the  river  quality  can  be  seen  as  it  passed  through 
the  zone  by  looking  at  the  mean  values  of  ammonia,  406  |ig/l  at  Coldham  Hall  and 
281  p.g/1  at  Buckenham  Ferry.  Total  oxidised  nitrogen  and  total  phosphorus  do  not 
differ  much  between  the  two  sites.  The  time-based  graphs  for  the  two  stations  do 
not  show  much  difference,  Total  nitrogen  was  low  in  summer  and  high  in  winter, 
Phosphorus  tended  to  be  low  in  spring,  no  doubt  as  a result  of  algal  growth.  This 
algal  growth  probably  accounts  for  the  higher  pH  values  recorded  at  Buckenham 
Ferry  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  comparison  with  Coldham  Hall. 

Earlier  studies  of  Wheatfen  and  the  Yare  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  high  nutrient 
status  of  the  river  ( Clarke  1963),  (Leah  et  al.  1980).  The  work  of  Leah  et  al  is 
particularly  useful  as  they  studied  two  newly  excavated  broads  about  midway 
between  the  Whitlingham  Sewage  Outfall  and  Wheatfen. 


Method 

The  outfall  of  Whitlingham  Sewage  Treatment  Works  is  10  Km  upstream  from 
Wheatfen.  Since  the  new  sewage  works  improvements  were  commissioned  in 
November  1991  we  have  been  noticing  an  apparent  improvement  in  water  quality  at 
Wheatfen.  It  seemed  that  with  advantage  we  could  compare  a 24  months  period 
after  the  commissioning  (Summer  1992  to  Summer  1994)  with  the  period  studied 
by  Ives  ( Summer  1987  to  Summer  1989)  and  see  what  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  five  year  interval.  In  order  to  confirm  that  our  use  of  River  Yare  analyses  was  a 
reliable  guide  to  Wheatfen  water  quality,  Anglian  Water  kindly  agreed  to  examine 
a series  of  samples  from  Wheatfen  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  NRA  sampled  the 
river  at  Coldham  Hall  and  Buckenham  Ferry. 
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Results 

Water  Chemistry 

The  results  obtained  by  Anglian  Water  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  mean  of  some  of 
the  determinands  was  taken  and  compared  with  the  NRA  results  shown  in  the 
Control  of  Pollution  Act  Register.  We  found  that,  as  with  Ives  (1990),  the  best 
comparison  was  with  Coldham  Hall  as  this  avoided  the  slight  estuarine  influences 
which  can  be  observed  at  Buckenham  Ferry. 

Turbidity  at  Wheatfen,  taking  the  mean  of  4 samples  was  8%  below  Coldham  Hall 
and  Conductivity  was  6%  below.  Chloride  was  3.5%  below  and  the  Ammonia 
mean  was  the  same  as  Coldham  Hall  mean  of  the  four  months  sampled.  Total 
Oxidised  Nitrogen  was  much  lower.  It  was  30%  lower  than  Coldham  Hall  and  26% 
lower  than  Buckenham  Ferry.  These  are  for  mean  values.  This  divergence  grew 
more  marked  on  individual  samples  as  the  summer  progressed.  In  May  the  TON 
result  at  Wheatfen  was  only  half  of  that  at  Coldham  Hall. 

Ammonia 

In  the  two  year  period  studied  by  Ives,  before  the  Whidingham  improvements  came 
into  use,  the  mean  value  for  Ammonia  at  Coldham  Hall  was  406  jig/1  (n=24) 
quoted  as  ammonium.  This  corresponds  to  315  pig/l  nitrogen.  The  figure  for  the 
period  1992-1994  was  87  p.g/1  N.  This  reduction  of  almost  three  quarters  of  the 
ammonia  has  been  due,  without  a doubt,  to  the  efforts  of  Anglian  Water  Services. 
The  effluent  standard  at  Whidingham  was  40  mg/1  of  Nitrogen  in  Ammonia  before 
the  standard  was  reduced  by  NRA  to  7 mg/1  in  1992.  The  new  works  have  been 
able  to  meet  this  dramatic  lowering  of  the  consent  and  in  fact  they  achieve  a 
standard  of  only  1 mg/1  ammonia. 

The  mean  value  ol  ammonia  nitrogen  at  Buckenham  was  almost  the  same  as 
Coldham  Hall  in  1992-94.  Ives  found  that  the  mean  Ammonium  value  fell  from 
406.62  p.g/1  to  281.48  pg/1  between  Coldham  Hall  and  Buckenham  Ferry  in  the 
earlier  period.  The  present  lack  of  difference  between  Coldham  Hall  and  Buckenham 
could  be  taken  to  indicate,  perhaps,  that  the  current  ammonia  nitrogen  level  is 
incapable  of  further  reduction  by  natural  means  in  the  river.  The  situation  is  more 
complex  in  reality.  In  only  10  of  the  24  months  reviewed  did  the  ammonia  nitrogen 
fall  downstream. 

Nitrate  etc 

Total  oxidised  nitrogen  (which  is  predominantly  nitrates)  reduced  only  slightly  as 
the  water  passed  downstream  in  the  earlier  period  (2.9%  drop).  The  situation  is  die 
same  today.  There  is  in  fact  now  a slight  increase.  Overall  the  TON  value  has 
decreased  at  Coldham  Hall  by  0.04%  since  before  the  improvements  were  made  at 
Whithngham  and  increased  by  4 % at  Buckenham  Ferry.  We  would  not  have 
expected  an  improvement  as  Whidingham  does  not  include  a nitrate  removal  phase 
and  in  any  case,  a high  proporuon  of  oxidised  nitrogen  in  the  lower  Yare  is  derived 
from  agricultural  run-off.  (Edwards  1971) 
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Phosphorus 
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Ives  found  that  phosphorus  values  remained  unchanged  as  the  water  passed  down 
river  from  Coldham  Hall  to  Buckenham  Ferry.  This  is  still  so  today.  Values  have 
reduced  by  8%  and  12%  at  the  two  sites.  This  may  however  reflect  a change  in 
determinand  (total  Phosphorus  against  soluble  reactive  phosphorus)  rather  than  an 
improvement  in  effluent  quality. 


Table  2 


16.2.95 

14.3.95 

25.5.95 

13.4.95 

pH 

8.19 

7.92 

8.27 

8.03 

Turbidity  FTU 

8.4 

4.2 

3.5 

1.97 

Colour  Hazen 

16 

15 

16 

14 

Conductivity  p.s/cm 

799 

815 

788 

830 

BOD  mg/1  0 

2.4 

Ammonia  mg/1  N04 

0.08 

0.05 

0.29 

0.1 

TON  mg/ TM03 

38.8 

26.7 

15.6 

'Nitrate  mg/1  N03 

38.86 

26.5 

15.3 

17.8 

'Nitrite  mg/1  N02 

0..141 

0.095 

0.244 

0.133 

Total  hardness  CaC03 

365 

326 

354 

Alkalinity  mg/1  CaC03 

270 

264 

264 

^Chlorides  mg/1  Cl 

51 

57 

63 

70 

•Silicate  RD  mg/1  Si04 

9 

7 

3 

•Sulphate  mg/1  S04 

62.5 

63.5 

76 

•Sodium  mg/1  Na 

26 

30 

35 

Potassium  mg/1  K 

.2 

4.4 

5.2 

Magnesium  mg/1  Mg 

4.2 

4.6 

5 

vCalcium  mg/Ca 

141 

138 

130 

Iron  mg/1  Fe 

0.252 

0.257 

0.0193 

0.0478' 

Manganese  p.g/1  Mn 

24.5 

114 

15.3 

18.1 

Phosphorus  mg/1  P 

1.05 

Turbidity 

While  chemical  changes  in  the  river  water  quality  following  the  improvements  at 
Whitlingham  would  be  evident  relatively  quickly,  the  desired  changes  in  biology 
might  be  much  slower.  One  such  change  is  the  turbidity  of  the  water. 

Turbidity  at  Wheatfen  and  in  the  Coldham  Hall  - Buckenham  reaches  of  the  over  is 
a complex  phenomenon.  It  is  derived  in  part  from  land  run-off,  in  part  from  the 
Whitlingham  effluent,  in  part  from  phytoplankton  growing  in  the  water  and  in  part 
from  the  sediment  moving  into  the  reaches  from  the  lower  estuary.  The 
Whitlingham  effluent  consent  standard  has  been  lowered  in  1992  by  the  NRA  from 
50  mg/1  to  40  mg/1  (Total  dissolved  solids).  In  actual  fact  the  works  achieve  their 
own  standard  of  20  mg/1.  The  improvement  in  quality  might  also  have  affected  the 
mobility  of  sediments  within  the  area. 
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Figure  1.  Turbidity  of  River  Yare  at  Coldham  Hall  1992-1995.  Points  represent 
the  mean  of  the  previous  four  months  readings.  Source  National  Rivers  Authority 
Register  under  Control  of  Pollution  Act. 


Whatever  the  cause  there  has  been  a dramatic  improvement  in  the  turbidity  of  the 
water  at  Wheatfen.  This  has  been  remarked  by  visitors  and  wardens  and  is  borne 
out  by  the  series  of  results  in  the  river  for  the  last  two  years.  Figure  1 shows  the 
four  month  average  for  the  1992-1995  data.  At  Coldham  Hall  there  has  been  a 
steady  reduction  to  less  than  half  the  turbidity  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  At 
Buckenham,  where  the  influence  of  lower  estuary  imports  of  turbidity  is  more 
marked  the  results  are  not  so  consistent  but  even  here  there  has  been  a distinct 
reduction.  (Figure  2) 

From  August  1992  until  January  1993  the  turbidity  at  Buckenham  Ferry  was  in 
excess  of  19  FTU,  the  upper  limit  of  reporting.  From  October  1993  to  August 
1995  it  only  exceeded  10  FTU  on  three  occasions. 
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figure  2.  Turbidity  of  River  Yare  at  Buckenham  Ferry  1992-1995.  Points 
represent  the  mean  of  the  previous  three  months  readings.  Source  National  Rivers 
Authority  Register  under  Control  of  Pollution  Act. 

Bacteria 

The  bacterial  quality  of  the  water  is  not  shown  in  the  records  we  have  obtained.  It  is 
however  good  to  note  that  the  NR  A Yare  Catchment  management  plan  provides  for 
setting  target  levels  for  the  Coldham  Hall  - Rockland  reaches  ( due  to  the  needs  of 
water  skiers)  and  for  the  achievement  of  these  levels  by  Anglian  Water  Services. 


Algae 

(Counts  of  plankton  algae  were  carried  out  for  various  reasons  at  irregular  intervals 
over  the  period  from  the  end  of  1990.  The  bulk  of  algae  in  these  peaks  were  centric 
diatoms.  Evidently  there  has  been  no  dramatic  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  plankton 
algae  present  in  the  Wheatfen  waters.  The  summer  peaks  were  usually  Skeletonema 
subsalsum  ( Cleve-Euler)  Bethge.  (Clarke,  1995) 
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Maximum  counts  of  the  number  of  algal  cells  per  ml  were 


1991 

Spring 

16,900 

1992 

8,400 

1993 

1994 

1995 

350 

1996 

5306 

Summer 

Autumn 
< 20 

13,616 

93 

(see  below) 

132 

5283 

13,419 

2569 

80 

In  1994  mud  was  pumped  from  the  two  larger  broads  by  the  Broads  Authority 
(Clarke  & Baker,  1995)  and  in  1995  these  two  broads  had  an  interesting  bottom 
flora  of  filamentous  green  algae.  A survey  of  the  forms  present  showed  that  each 
area  sampled  had  a dominant  filamentous  alga  with  only  occasional  filaments  of  the 
other  types  which  were  present  in  the  Wheatfen  waters. 

Genera  examined  were: 


Fen  Channel 
Sides  of  Fen  Channel 
Lilies  in  Fen  Channel 
Deep  waters  north  side 
Deep  waters  south  side 
Deep  waters  west  end 
Wheatfen  Broad 


Cladophora 

Spirogyra 

Enteromorpha 

Enleromorpha 

Vaucheria 

Cladophora 

Spirogyra 


The  Cladophora  was  almost  certainly  Cladophora  glommeraia  but  branching  was 
very  rare.  It  was  covered  with  epiphytic  diatoms.  The  Enteromorpha  was  a very 
slender  form  with  a great  deal  of  branching.  There  were  two  species  of  Spirogyra 
present,  neither  of  which  could  be  identified  with  certainty.  The  larger  of  the  two 
species  was  grown  on  to  produce  zygotes  and  it  did  not  agree  with  any  of  the 
species  for  which  we  had  descriptions  ( Pascher  1932  ).  It  was  closest  to  Spirogyra 
elipsospora  Transeau  a species  which  has  been  incompletely  described  and  only 
known  from  North  America. 


Recently  a list  of  Wheatfen  algae  for  1939  has  come  to  light  in  the  field  notes  of 
E.A.  Ellis.  The  observations  there  are  consistent  with  the  situation  at  the  present 
day. 

Aquatic  Plants 

Prior  to  1991  submerged  aquatic  plants  were  confined  to  remote  dykes  (The  Smee 
Dykes)  where  river  water  only  gained  access  after  passing  across  areas  of  carr  and 
reedbed.  Here  there  were  good  crops  of  Ceratophyllum  and  Elodea,  accompanied  by 
invertebrates.  The  water  in  these  dykes  was  clear  with  a low  turbidity.  During  1993 
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t was  noticed  that  small  areas  of  Starwort  were  occurring  in  the  tidal  dykes  and  in 
.ubsequent  years  these  areas  of  Starwort  increased  considerably  both  in  size  and 
listribution.  Elodea  began  to  grow  in  some  of  the  main  dykes  in  1994. 

iome  areas  of  Nuphar  in  the  Fen  Channel  had  never  been  completely  eliminated 
ind  these  increased  in  size  during  1993-1995. 


Hy 


lie 


Cladocera 

Ninety  years  ago  Gurney  carried  out  a survey  of  Cladocera  in  Surlingham  and 
dockland  Broads  (Gurney  1904)  in  which  he  noted  the  presence  of  13  taxa  in 
Gurlingham  Broad  and  17  taxa  in  Rockland  At  various  times  between  1952  and 
11990  attempts  were  made  to  collect  Cladocera  at  Wheatfen  with  little  success. 
Dnly  in  the  Smee  Dykes  was  it  possible  to  make  a decent  collection,  although  here 
he  commonest  Cladoceran  was  Daphnia  pulex , a species  not  noted  by  Gurney  from 
he  area.  However  in  August  1994  a survey  was  carried  out  which  resulted  in 
finding  16  taxa  at  Wheatfen.  Further  sampling  has  now  increased  this  number  to 


>0. 


iVIollusca 

-or  many  years  it  has  been  rare  to  find  a specimen  of  the  Zebra  mussel  in  the 
Broads,  although  in  the  immediate  post-war  period  they  occurred  in  such  numbers 
is  to  cause  difficulties  in  the  raw  water  mains  of  the  Yarmouth  Waterworks  (Clarke 
1953).  Over  the  last  few  decades  it  has  returned  to  Oulton  Broad  and  surprisingly 
enough  has  recently  been  found  in  Rockland  Dyke  and  on  stones  at  the  Old  Ford  in 
he  main  channel  at  Wheatfen.  So  far  the  abundant  aquatic  snail  fauna  has  not 
-eturned  to  Wheatfen.  Its  disappearance  in  mud  cores  at  Wheatfen  provides  a distinct 
and  dateable  horizon  (Ives  1990) 


is 


V Discussion 

d The  comparison  of  chemical  results  between  the  river  and  Wheatfen  produced  no 
o surprises  except  with  the  Total  Oxidised  Nitrogen.  It  will  be  seen  from  Table  2 
e iiat  this  determ inand  is  close  to  Nitrate.  Why  the  values  at  Wheatfen  should  be  so 
3 much  lower  than  the  river  is  a mystery.  It  may  be  that  the  fact  that  extensive  mud 
■ ppumping  had  been  carried  out  at  Wheatfen  the  previous  summer  and  autumn  had 
some  influence  on  the  lowering  of  TON.  The  Bmndall  Broads  had  been  reexcavated 
immediately  before  the  study  by  Leah  et  al  (1980)  and  although  it  was  not 
f -•  mentioned  in  the  paper,  the  graphs  of  nitrate  nitrogen  (their  Fig  4)  shows  that  the 
i inner  broad  had  considerably  less  nitrate  through  the  spring  and  early  summer,  even 
at  times  when  chlorophyll  a values  were  low  in  the  inner  broad.  It  would  be 
j interesting  to  have  more  data  about  the  drop  of  nitrates  at  Wheatfen. 


The  return  of  Cladocera  is  very  encouraging  but  too  much  should  not  be  made  of 
the  higher  numbers  of  species  found  recently  when  compared  to  Gurney's  list.  The 
difference  from  Gurney  probably  reflects  difference  in  sampling  effort:  his  list  was 
the  product  of  a single  visit  while  the  recent  list  is  based  on  perhaps  20  collections 
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from  the  Wheatfen  reserve.  Although  the  green  filamentous  algae  provide  a refuge 
for  Cladocera,  the  return  of  most  species  preceded  the  growths  of  green  filamentous  ir 
algae. 

At  Brundall  Broads  which  were  studied  by  Leah  et  al(  1980)  the  Inner  Broad  had 
only  connection  with  the  river  from  a drainage  dyke  which  was  occasionally  flooded 
and  leaked  through  a dam  into  the  Inner  Broad.  Early  in  their  study  the  Inner  Broads 
exhibited  the  same  changes  which  are  now  being  noticed  at  Wheatfen.  An  early  li; 
change,  which  was  also  noted  at  Wheatfen,  was  that  the  bottom  of  the  Inner  Broad  : i 
became  covered  with  green  filamentous  algae. 

The  Smee  dyke  at  Wheatfen  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Inner  Broad  at  Brundall 
because  the  access  of  tidal  water  is  indirect.  Just  as  the  Inner  Brundall  Broad,  after 
cleaning  out  in  the  1980s  the  Smee  Dyke  developed  a population  of  macrophytes 
(' Ceratophyllum  demersum , Enteromorpha  sp ,,Lemna  trisulcata,  Callitriche 
stagnalis, ) and  Daphnia. 

The  lack  ol  change  in  the  diatom  populations  is  not  really  surprising  when  we 
look  at  the  nutrient  situation.  There  was  no  radical  change  in  the  availability  of 
nutrients,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  silica  as  a result  of  the  improvements  at 
Whitlingham  Sewage  Treatment  works.  There  was  a change  in  the  form  of  nitrogen 
present  in  the  river,  a considerable  lowering  of  ammonia  levels.  These  fell  so  as  to 
reduce  their  toxicity  to  invertebrates  but  not  so  much  as  to  deprive  diatoms  of 
nutrients.  There  has  nowhere  been  any  sign  that  ammonia  levels  sank  to  a level 
where  diatom  growth  would  be  restricted.  In  any  case,  many  diatoms  are  capable  of 
using  nitrate  as  a nitrogen  source. 

Some  of  the  improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  River  Yare  water  were  noticed 
before  the  commissioning  date  of  the  Whitlingham  improvements.  This  date  was, 
however  the  completion  date  for  the  work.  Various  parts  of  the  improvements  were  | 
actually  brought  into  use  during  1991,  beginning  some  six  months  before  the  j 
official  completion  date. 

Summary 

The  apparent  improvements  in  water  quality  at  Wheatfen  have  been  borne  out  by 
chemical  results.  These  improvements  had  already  been  noted  by  the  National 
Rivers  Authority  in  respect  of  the  River  Yare. 

The  greatest  changes  have  been  the  reduction  in  turbidity  and  a drop  in  ammonia 
which  are  having  an  effect  on  aquatic  animals  and  plants. 
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AULACOSEIRA  EPIDENDRON  (EHRENB)  CRAWFORD 
A NEW  RECORD  FOR  NORFOLK  FROM  WHEATFEN 

K.B.  Clarke 

School  of  Environmental  Sciences 
University  of  East  Anglia 

llntroduction 

!ln  revising  Fred  Kilton's  list  of  the  Norfolk  Diatomaceae  (Kitton  1884)  we  have 
already  covered  about  600  taxa  and  are  now  looking  for  the  rarer  diatoms.  One  ot 
Lhese  is  what  Kitton  called  Ltparogyra  spiralis  Ehrenberg  and  which  is  probably 
what  is  now  known  as  Aulacoseira  dendroteres  (Ehrenb)  Crawlord.  Kitton  found  it 
"In  washings  of  Moss  taken  off  the  trunk  of  an  Elm  on  Earlham  Road,  Norwich.  " 

'Materials  & Methods 

The  elms  on  Earlham  Road,  successors  to  those  of  Kitton's  day  were  examined 
without  finding  any  diatoms.  Indeed  moss  is  distinctly  rare.  Up  to  now  this  is  a 
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lost  species  for  Norfolk.  It  seemed  worthwhile  examining  the  mosses  at  Wheatfen 
Kitton  examined  many  moss  samples  from  Heigham  Alder  Carr  (now  the  site  o 
the  Inner  Ring  Road  roundabout ) without  recording  any  "tree-living"  Aulacoseira^ 
there. 

First  examination  ol  moss  from  Wheatfen  was  disappointing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  moss-dwelling  diatoms.  The  mosses  examined  were  immersed  from  time 
to  time  in  tidal  water.  Diatoms  were  abundant  but  they  were  mostly  planktonic  or 
benthic  diatoms  from  the  Wheatfen  waters.  (Clarke  1960) 

Recently  an  area  of  alders  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Alder  Carr  at  Wheatfen  has 
become  accessible  and  moss  was  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the  trunks.  This  is 
an  area  remote  from  regular  tidal  inundation  and  the  moss  contained  several 
subaerial  diatoms.  Among  these  were  a few  "tree-living"  Aulacoseiras  . But  they 
were  not  Aulacoseira  dendroteres.  They  were  a close  relation,  another  member  of 
the  Orthoseira  roeseana  complex  of  Houk  (1993)  the  equally  fascinating 
Aulacoseira  epidendron  (Ehrenb)  Crawford.  This  species  has  never  been  reported 
before  from  Norfolk. 

The  alders  were  about  20  years  old,  spaced  about  4 m apart,  overgrown  with  a layer 
of  15  mm  of  moss  for  a height  of  800  mm  above  the  peat  soil.  Moss  was 
carefully  picked  off  to  minimise  the  amount  of  rotted  bark  included  in  the  sample. 
On  return  to  the  laboratory  the  moss  was  squeezed  repeatedly  in  distilled  water.  The 
resultant  liquid  was  boiled  for  30  minutes  with  nitric  acid  in  a fume  chamber.  After 
repeated  washings  the  cleared  diatom  suspension  was  mounted  in  Naphrax. 

Results 

The  cells  ol  Aulacoseira  epidendron  found  on  the  slide  were  rare,  less  than  1%  of 
the  diatoms  present.  They  were  not  usually  united  into  chains  in  the  prepared 
material.  Valve  diameter  was  9 mm  which  is  very  low,  considering  that  the  size 
range  is  given  as  8 mm  to  70  mm  by  Krammer  and  Lange-Bertalot  (1991)  and  even 
10  mm  to  50  mm  by  Crawford  (1981).  The  cells  were  about  17  mm  long.  Only 
one  pair  ol  attached  sibling  valves  were  observed.One  half  frustule  lay  obliquely  on 
the  slide  and  this  allowed  the  valve  face  and  valve-mantle  junction  to  be  observed. 
The  valve  edge  is  decorated  with  small  teeth  and  in  the  centre  of  the  valve  are  three 
large  pores  which  Crawford  (1981)  has  called  carinoportulae.  The  valve  mantle  is 
distinctly  punctate  with  puncta  lying  parallel  to  the  apical  axis.  The  whole  frustule 
is  feebly  silicified  and  this  is  especially  marked  in  the  girdle  bands.  No  trace  could 
be  seen  of  the  ligulate  nature  of  these  bands  but  a single  row  of  puncta  could  be 
made  out  at  the  edge  of  a girdle  band. 
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le.  ‘'figure  1.  Aulacoseira  cpidcndron  (Ehrenb)  Crawford  from  moss  at  Wheatfen.  (a) 
lie  j rustule  containing  two  valves  and  girdle  bands  measuring  9 pm  diameter  and  17 
er  im  long,  (b)  Valve  and  valve  mande  viewed  obliquely 


))iscussion 

)f  Aulacoseira  epldendron  (Ehrenb)  Crawford  has  been  mostly  reported  from  acid 
d I ocks  and  from  shady  places.  The  part  of  Alder  Carr  at  Wheatfen  where  the  diatom 
e was  found  was  covered  with  close-grown  trees  of  about  500-800mm  girth.  This  is  a 
n ituation  of  deep  shade  during  much  of  the  year.  Ground  level  at  this  point  is  about 
y nigh  water  level  of  spring  tides  so  that  the  soil  consists  ot  waterlogged  peat, 
n There  is  little  ground  cover  vegetation.  Krammer  & Lange-Bertalot  state  that  the 
ilia  tom  is  morc^common  in  the  mountains  and  only  occasional  in  the  lowlands. 

' 
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Introduction 

Broadland  is  important  for  four  types  of  wetland  habitat:  the  broads  themselves,  the ' 
rivers  that  flow  through  the  area,  the  reclaimed  marshes  with  lowland  wet  grassland  ( 
and  associated  dyke  systems,  and  the  undrained  open  fens  and  carr  woodland. 

The  c.2500ha  of  fen  in  Broadland  represent  the  largest  expanse  of  fen  vegetation  in  I 
lowland  Britain  and  are  of  great  national  and  international  importance.  The 
ecological  signilicance  of  the  Broadland  fens  has  long  been  recognised  and  a large 
proportion  of  the  area  has  been  scheduled  as  Sites  of  Special  Scientific  Interest, 
Ramsar  Sites  or  Special  Protection  Areas,  or  included  in  National  Nature  Reserves 
or  other  types  of  reserve  (see  Table  1). 

ff 

The  scientific  study  of  the  Broadland  fens  has  a long  history.  This  research  has 
included  studies  of  the  plant  communities,  vegetational  succession,  management  \ 
and  peat  stratigraphy,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  vegetation  at  individual  sites. 

Marietta  Pallis  carried  out  her  pioneering  studies  of  fen  vegetation  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twentieth  century  and  wrote  the  chapter  on  Broadland  fens  in  Tansley's  Types 
of  British  Vegetation  (191 1).  After  apparently  abandoning  botanical  research  for 
many  years  she  returned  to  Broadland  and  recorded  her  theories  about  fens  in  a series 
of  privately  printed  pamphlets  between  1956  and  1963  (Stearn  1986). 

After  the  Second  World  War,  Joyce  Lambert  and  John  Jennings  studied  the 
succession  from  open  water  to  carr  woodland  (Lambert  1951,  Lambert  & Jennings 
1951,  Jennings  & Lambert  1951).  Their  investigations  of  stratigraphy  were 
instrumental  in  showing  that  the  broads  were  artificial  waterbodies  (Lambert  et 
al.  1960). 

Bryan  Wheeler  studied  the  vegetation  at  a number  of  fen  sites  in  Broadland  during 
the  early  1970s  (Wheeler  1975)  and  has  continued  to  be  involved  in  research  in  the 
area  since  this  lime. 

Several  studies  of  the  vegetation  at  particular  sites  have  been  carried  out,  e.g. 
Surlingham/Rockland  (Lambert  1946),  Rockland/Claxton  (Lambert  1948),  Catfield 
(Gillcr  1982). 
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Reflecting  the  increased  concern  about  the  loss  of,  and  damage  to,  fen  communities 
it  many  sites,  some  of  the  more  recent  research  has  focused  on  the  management  of 
ens  to  maintain  and  enhance  their  ecological  interest,  e.g.  Wheeler  (1984a),  or  on 
he  factors  causing  their  deterioration,  e.g.  Gilvear  et  al  (1990). 

\s  well  as  being  studied  in  their  own  right,  the  Broadland  fens  were  included  in  two 
najor  aerial  photographic  surveys  of  Broadland.  In  1980  the  Nature  Conservancy 
i Council,  the  University  of  East  Anglia  and  the  Broads  Authority  jointly 
;ommissioned  the  Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecology  (ITE)  to  carry  out  a vegetation 
survey  of  Broadland  based  on  aerial  photography.  The  final  report  and  maps  revealed 
the  location  and  extent  of  undrained  fen  within  the  Broads  Authority  executive  area 
but  did  not  examine  the  vegetation  in  detail  (Fuller  1984).  In  1988  Norfolk  County 
Council  commissioned  an  aerial  photographic  survey  of  the  whole  of  Norfolk  (a 
complete  set  of  photographs  is  held  by  the  Department  of  Planning  and 
Transportation,  County  Hall). 

In  recent  years  it  has  generally  been  recognised  that  a comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Broadland  fens  was  needed.  Wheeler  (1984b)  suggested  that  such  a survey  should 
identify  the  area  and  distribution  of  the  vegetation  types,  collate  the  existing 
information,  identify  the  most  important  stands  of  vegetation  and  ultimately  lead  to 
the  development  of  appropriate  management  strategies  for  particular  plant 
^communities  and  sites.  Since  then  several  surveys  with  more  restricted  aims  have 
included  a selection  of  Broadland  fens,  e.g.  Fojl  (1990),  Shaw  & Wheeler  (1990), 
Wheeler  & Shaw  (1987, 1992a,  1992b). 

In  1991  English  Nature  and  the  Broads  Authority  commissioned  a major  survey  of 
the  Broadland  fens  from  the  Environmental  Consultancy  of  the  University  of 
Sheffield  (ECUS).  The  project  aimed  to  survey  the  distribution  of  fen  vegetation 
^communities  in  Broadland,  produce  an  inventory  of  past  and  present  management 
practices,  record  the  distribution  of  locally  or  nationally  rare  and  scarce  plants, 
investigate  some  of  the  environmental  variables  associated  with  each  vegetation 
type  and  site,  and  produce  a report  that  would  describe  the  sites  and  indicate 
.communities  or  species  of  particular  interest.  The  remainder  of  this  paper 
■summarizes  the  coverage  and  results  of  this  survey. 

Methods 

Sites  for  study  were  selected  in  several  ways.  Open  fen  sites  were  identified  using 
the  ITE  maps  based  on  the  1980  aerial  photographs  of  Broadland  and  the  colour 
photographs  taken  for  Norfolk  County  Council  in  1988.  Additional  sites  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  known  ecological  interest,  historical  botanical  records 
or  recommendation  by  other  workers. 


In  order  to  make  description  and  mapping  easier,  large  sites  were  divided  into 
subsites  for  study.  These  were  further  divided  into  fen  compartments. 
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The  vegetation  was  recorded  at  the  majority  of  sites  using  a technique  similar  to  the 
standard  English  Nature  'Phase  II'  methodology  (Fojt  1991).  Within  each 
compartment  2m  x 2m  quadrats  were  recorded  in  homogeneous  stands  of 
recognisably  different  vegetation.  Waterlevel,  percentage  cover  of  higher  plants, 
bryophytes,  litter  and  bare  earth,  and  the  height  of  the  vegetation  were  also  recorded. 
Additional  species  were  recorded  from  100m2  areas  centred  on  the  quadrats.  The 
gross  stratigraphy  of  the  upper  1.5m  of  substratum  was  recorded  at  selected 
locations  using  a Hiller  borer  and  samples  of  peat  were  collected  for  analysis, 
including  pH,  electrical  conductivity  and  phytometric  fertility. 

Published  and  unpublished  sources  were  searched  for  botanical  records  and 
information  about  management.  The  most  useful  sources  were  the  Transactions  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society  and  other  local  natural  history  society 
journals,  and  the  herbarium  and  archives  in  the  Natural  History  Department,  Castle 
Museum,  Norwich. 


Results 

The  survey  included  a total  ol  122  fenland  sites,  which  were  grouped  into  57  study 

areas.  Figure  1 shows  the  location  of  the  study  areas  and  Table  1 gives  details  of  the 
sites. 


All  of  the  sites  were  surveyed  using  the  same  technique  and  the  survey  was  carried 
out  over  a relatively  short  period  of  time  (3  years),  making  it  possible  to  compare 
the  results  from  different  sites  with  confidence. 

The  vegetation  was  recorded  in  1670  quadrats.  Quadrats  were  not  recorded  at  a 
number  of  sites,  either  because  the  site  no  longer  supported  fen  vegetation  or,  in  a 
few  cases,  because  access  was  refused  or  livestock  made  sampling  impossible.  The 
quadrat  data  were  used  in  a variety  of  ways. 


The  National  Vegetation  Classification  (NVC)  sets  out  to  describe  and  classify  the 
natural  and  seminatural  vegetation  types  that  are  found  in  Great  Britain  (Rodwell 
1991  et  seq.).  As  a lirst  stage  in  the  analysis  of  the  survey  results,  the  quadrats  were 
subjectively  assigned  to  NVC  communities.  A computer  program,  Match  (Malloch 
1988),  was  also  used  to  classify  the  quadrat  data  according  to  the  NVC.  This 
produced  results  that  were  very  similar  to  the  subjective  classification. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  variation  in  Broadland  fen  vegetation  was  not 
adequately  described  by  the  NVC.  Another  computer  program,  TWINSPAN 
(Malloch  1988),  was  used  to  develop  a classification  of  Broadland  fen  vegetation 
based  on  the  quadrat  species  lists.  This  new  classification  recognised  53  different 
fen  communities.  Some  of  these  were  common  and  widely  distributed.  Others  were 
less  common  and  a few  were  found  at  single  locations.  In  order  to  place  the 
Broadland  lens  in  a national  context,  the  Broadland  fen  communities  were  compared 
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vith  those  of  the  NVC. 


i \ species  list  and  a list  of  the  Broadland  and  NVC  vegetation  classes  present  and 
, heir  areas  were  prepared  for  each  site  and  for  each  river  valley.  A written 
lescription,  including  a summary  of  the  environmental  data,  and  a review  of 
listorical  information  were  prepared  for  each  site. 

! \ series  of  maps  was  prepared  for  each  site  at  a scale  of  1:2500  showing  vegetation 
ypes,  large  non  fen  features,  including  scrub,  carr  and  water  bodies,  and  the 
ocation  of  quadrats. 

\ second  series  of  maps  was  prepared  at  a scale  of  1:10000  showing  pH, 
substratum  fertility,  electrical  conductivity  of  the  soil  water,  the  location  of  core 
lores  (including  data  from  other  surveys),  former  turf  ponds,  contemporary 
experimental  'turf  ponds',  land  use  c.1885  and  c.1907,  the  condition  of  the  dyke 
system,  access  to  the  site,  the  location  of  locally  and  nationally  rare  and  scarce 
slants  recorded  since  1980  and  contemporary  management. 

The  results  of  the  survey  have  been  written  up  for  English  Nature  and  the  Broads 
Authority  in  a series  of  published  and  unpublished  reports.  The  published  report 
contains  an  account  of  the  survey  methodology,  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
vegetation  at  each  site,  along  with  historical  information  and  environmental  data, 
descriptions  of  the  Broadland  fen  communities,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  fen 
resource  within  local,  regional,  national  and  international  frameworks  (Parmenter 
1995a).  The  report  also  contains  a key  that  can  be  used  to  classify  further  samples 
Df  fen  vegetation  in  Broadland.  The  unpublished  reports  provide  further  analysis 
and  discussion  of  some  aspects  of  the  survey  results  (Parmenter  1995b,  1995c, 
1995d). 

The  original  quadrat  data,  maps  and  target  notes  for  each  site  form  a large  and 
valuable  archive  (Parmenter  1991-1994).  It  is  intended  that  a copy  of  this  archive 
will  be  deposited  in  the  Natural  History  Department,  Castle  Museum,  Norwich. 

Discussion 

The  undrained  fens  associated  with  the  Norfolk  Broads  have  long  been  recognised 
as  an  important  wetland  habitat.  Despite  this,  there  has  never  been  a comprehensive 
botanical  survey  of  the  Broadland  fens.  The  present  survey  has  produced  an  up  to 
jate  description  of  each  site  and  brought  together  a great  deal  of  historical 
information.  The  survey  has  also  produced  a detailed  classification  and  description 
3f  the  fen  vegetation  found  in  Broadland. 

The  survey  results  will  be  used  in  several  ways.  The  descriptions  of  individual 
& dies  and  the  classification  of  fen  vegetation  will  be  used  in  the  formulation  of  a 
, strategy  for  the  management  and  conservation  of  fen  sites  and  fen  vegetation  types 
J in  Broadland.  In  the  short  term  the  results  of  the  survey  indicate  the  sites  and 
vegetation  types  which  are  suitable  for  management  trials  or  where  further 
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investigation  may  be  of  value.  In  the  longer  term  the  survey  results  should  serve  a 
a base  line  for  monitoring  changes  in  the  fen  vegetation,  including  the  results  o 
management. 

A large  proportion  of  the  survey  data,  as  well  as  information  from  other  sources^ 
has  been  transferred  to  SPANS,  a geographical  information  system  (GIS).  Thi 
should  make  the  information  more  accessible  and  will  make  it  possible  to  use  the 
data  in  other  ways.  SPANS  has  already  been  used  to  produce  distribution  maps  fox 
individual  species  (Parmenter  1995c). 
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Figure  1.  Map  of  Broadland  showing  the  approximate  locations  of  the  study  areas. 
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Tabic  1. 


Last  of  sites  included  in  the  Broadland  Fen  Resource  Survey.  1991-1994. 


Site 

no.1 

Site  name2 

Status2 

Historical 

dossier* 

Surveyed 

in* 

Quadrat 

data* 

Site 

description' 

i 

East  Rusion  Common  - King's  Fen 

SSS1 

3201 A 

1991 

1 

East  Ruston  Common  - Mown  Fen 

SSS1 

320  IB 

1991 

• 

1 

Honing  Common 

. 

3201C 

1991 

• 

2 

Dilham  Broad 

- 

320  ID 

1991 

- 

2 

2 

South  Fen  & The  Holmes 

- 

3202 

1991 

• 

3 

3 

Broad  Fen,  Dilham 

SSS1 

3203A 

1991 

• 

4 

Smallburgh  Fen 

SSSI 

3203B 

1991 

• 

5 

4 

Staiham  Fens 

_ 

3204A 

1991 

• 

6 

Common  Fen,  Berry  Hall  Fens, 
Mallow  Marsh  & Barton  Turf 

SSSI/NNR 

3204B 

1991 

• 

6 

5 

Chape  Ifield  Marshes 

SSSI 

3 205 A 

1991 

• 

7 

Sutton  Broad  Fen 

SSSI 

3205B 

1991 

• 

7 

Hand  Marsh 

SSSI 

3205C 

1991 

• 

7 

Sutton  Fen 

SSSI/NNR 

3205D 

1991 

• 

7 

6 

The  Heater 

SSSI/NNR 

3206A 

1991 

• 

8 

Barton  Hall  Fens 

SSSI/NNR 

3206B 

1991 

• 

8 

7 

Catfield  Fen  - North,  Middle  & South 
Marshes  & Rose  Fen 

SSSI 

3207A 

1991 

• 

9 

Catfield  Fen  - Sedge  Fen,  Fenside  & 
Reed  Marshes 

SSSI 

3207B 

1991 

• 

9 

Catfield  Fen  - Irstead  Fen 

SSSI 

3207C 

1991 

• 

9 

Catfield  Fen  - Great  & Little  Fens  & 
Moores  Head  Marsh 

SSSI/NNR 

3207D 

1991 

• 

9 

8 

Snipe  Marsh 

SSSI 

3208A 

1991 

• 

10 

Sharp  Street  Fens 

SSSI 

3208B 

1991 

• 

10 

Clayrack  Marshes 

SSSI 

3108C 

1991 

• 

10 

Hall  Fen 

SSSI 

3208D 

1991 

• 

10 

Reedham  Marshes 

SSSI 

3108F 

1991 

• 

10 

Little  Reedham 

- 

3108G 

1991 

• 

10 

Alderfen 

SSSI 

3108E 

1991 

• 

11 

9 

Bravden  Marshes 

SSSI 

4209A 

1993 

• 

12 

Horsey  Mere 

SSSI 

4209B 

1993 

• 

12 

Horsey  Marshes 

SSSI/NNR 

4209D 

1993 

• 

12 

Long  Gore  Marsh 

- 

4209C 

1993 

• 

13 

10 

Whitesiea  & Meadow  Dvlce 

SSSI/NNR 

4210A 

1993 

• 

14 

Skoyles  & 100  Acre  Marsh 

SSSI/NNR 

421 0B 

1992 

• 

14 

11 

Hickling  Broad  Marshes 

SSSI/NNR 

42UA 

1993 

• 

15 

Mrs  Myhills  Marsh 

SSSI 

421  IB 

1993 

• 

16 

12 

Heighara  Sound  & Meadow  Dvlce 

SSSI/NNR 

42I2A 

1993 

• 

17 

Sound  Marshes 

SSSI/NNR 

4212B 

1993 

* 

17 
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Table  1 continued. 


Site 

no.1 

Site  name2 

Status1 

Historical 

dossier* 

Surveyed 

in1 

Quadrat 

data6 

Site 

description7 

13 

Mere  Farm  Marshes 

SSSI 

4213A 

1993 

• 

18 

Manham  Broad  Marshes 

SSSI 

4213B 

1992 

• 

19 

14 

Poucr  Hagham  Fen 

SSSI/NNR 

4114A 

1992 

• 

20 

Manham  Marshes 

- 

41 14B 

1993 

21 

15 

Womack  Water  Marshes 

SSSI 

3115A 

1992 

22 

Shallam  Dyke 

* 

4115B 

1992 

23 

16 

Ormesby  Common 

. 

4116A 

1992 

24 

Ormesby  Broad  Sl  Decoy  Wood 

. 

4116B 

1992 

24 

Hall  Farm  Fen,  Hemsbv 

SSSI 

4116C 

1992 

• 

25 

17 

Rollesby  Broad 

- 

4117 

1992 

• 

26 

18 

Burgh  Common 

SSSI 

41I8A 

1992 

• 

27 

Filby  Broad 

- 

4118B 

1992 

28 

19 

Coltishall  Marsh 

_ 

2119A 

1992 

29 

Blackmans  Fen 

- 

2119B 

1992 

• 

29 

20 

Crostwick  Marshes 

SSSI 

2 120  A 

1992 

• 

30 

Dobbs  Beck  Marshes 

- 

2120B 

1992 

• 

30 

21 

Bclaugh  & Wroxham  Marshes 

• 

2121A 

1992 

• 

31 

Jubys  Farm  Marshes 

- 

2121B 

1992 

• 

31 

22 

S napes  Water 

. 

3122A 

1992 

32 

Hoveton  Marsh  & Sedge  Fen 

SSSI/NNR 

3122B 

1992 

• 

33 

Wroxham  & Salhousc  Marsh 

- 

3122C 

1992 

• 

34 

23 

Woodbastwick  Marshes 

SSSI/NNR 

3123A 

1992 

• 

35 

Hoveton  Little  Broad  & The  Lows 

- 

3123B 

1992 

• 

36 

24 

Ranworth  Broad  Marshes 

SSSI/NNR 

3124A 

1992 

• 

37 

Homing  Church  Marshes 

SSSI 

3124B 

1992 

• 

38 

Ferry  Road  Fen 

SSSI/NNR 

3124C 

1992 

• 

39 

25 

Homing  Hall  Marshes 

SSSI 

3125A 

1992 

• 

40 

Huiver  Ground 

- 

3125B 

1992 

• 

41 

26 

Ranworth  Marshes 

SSSI 

3 126  A 

1992 

• 

42 

Ward  Marsh 

SSSI 

3126B 

1992 

• 

42 

27 

Ranworth  Flood  & Leists  Marsh 

SSSI 

3127A 

1992 

• 

43 

South  Walsham  Fen  & Sotshole 
Cans 

LNR 

3127B 

1992 

• 

44 

28 

Upton  Fen  & The  Doles 

SSSI 

3128 

1992 

• 

45 

29 

Acle  Cans 

. 

4 129  A 

1992 

46 

Fishley  Carrs 

- 

3129B 

1992 

47 

30 

Decoy  Can.  Acle 

SSSI 

4030 

1992 

• 

48 
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Table  1 continued 


Site 

no.1 

Site  name2 

Status-1 

Historical 

dossier* 

Surveyed 

in^ 

Quadrat 

data6 

Site 

description’ 

31 

Haivergaie  & Wickhampion  Marshes 

SSS1 

4031 

1993 

• 

49 

32 

Wickhampion  Marshes 

SSSI 

403 2 A 

1993 

50 

The  Fleet  Marshes 

- 

4032B 

1993 

50 

33 

Whitlingham  & Thorpe  Marshes 

- 

2033 

1993 

• 

51 

34 

Surlingham  Church  Marshes 

SSSI 

3034A 

1993 

• 

52 

Postwick  Marshes 

- 

3034B 

1993 

53 

Kirby  Marshes 

- 

2034C 

1993 

• 

54 

35 

Surlingham  Broad  Marshes 

SSSI 

3035A 

1993 

• 

55 

Bar  gate  & The  Outmeadows 

SSSI 

303  5C 

1993 

55 

Brundall  Cans  & Marshes 

- 

3035B 

1993 

56 

36 

Bradeston  & Strum  pshaw  Marshes 

SSSI 

3036A 

1993 

• 

57 

Strumpshaw  Common 

SSSI 

3036B 

1991 

• 

57 

37 

Surlingham  Marsh 

SSSI 

3037A 

1993 

• 

58 

Wheatfen  & Rockland  Marshes 

SSSI 

3037B 

1993 

• 

58 

38 

Ducan's  Marsh,  Claxton 

SSSI 

3038A 

1993 

• 

59 

Carleton  Broad 

- 

3038B 

1993 

60 

39 

Buckenham  & Hassingham  Carrs 

SSSI 

3039A 

1993 

• 

61 

Buckenham  & Hassingham  Ronds 

- 

3039B 

1992 

• 

62 

40 

Poplar  Farm  Marshes 

SSSI 

3040A 

1993 

• 

63 

Limpenhoe  Marshes 

SSSI 

3040B 

1993 

64 

Cantley  Ronds 

- 

3040C 

1992 

• 

65 

41 

Hardlev  Flood 

SSSI 

3941A 

1993 

66 

Chedgrave  & Loddon  Commons 

- 

394  IB 

1993 

67 

42 

Thurlton  Beck  Marshes 

- 

3942 

1993 

68 

43 

Reedham  Ronds 

- 

4043 

1992 

• 

69 

44 

Glebe  Marshes 

SSSI 

4044A 

1993 

• 

70 

Burgh  Castle  Ronds 

- 

4044B 

1992 

• 

70 

45 

Belton  Ronds 

- 

4045 

1992 

• 

71 

46 

Belton  Bog  & Bradwell  Doles 

- 

4046 

1993 

• 

72 

47 

Fritton  & St  Olaves  Ronds 

- 

4047 

1992 

• 

73 

48 

Fritton  Decor 

. 

4048 A 

1993 

74 

Ashby  Warren 

- 

4048B 

1993 

74 

49 

Hemngfleei  Ronds 

- 

4949 

1992 

• 

75 

50 

Wheatacre  Marshes 

- 

4950 

1993 

- 

76 
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Table  1 continued. 


Site 

no.1 

Site  name2 

Status1 

Historical 

dossier4 

Sun  eyed 
in5 

Quadrat 

data6 

Site 

description' 

51 

Flixton  Decov 

5951 A 

1993 

• 

77 

Summerhouse  Water 

- 

495  IB 

1993 

77 

52 

Somerleyton  & Blundeston  Ronds 

- 

4952 

1992 

• 

78 

53 

Burgh  St  Peter  Ronds 

- 

4953 

1992 

• 

79 

54 

Bamby  Broad  & Marshes 

SSSI 

4954A 

1993 

• 

80 

North  Cove  & Wadehall  Marshes 

SSSI 

4954B 

1993 

• 

80 

Seven  Mile  Carr 

- 

4954C 

1993 

- 

81 

55 

Oulton  Marshes 

_ 

5955A 

1991/3 

• 

82 

Whitecast  Marshes 

SSSI 

5955B 

1993 

• 

83 

Sprats  Water 

SSSI 

5955C 

1993 

• 

84 

56 

Beccles  Marshes 

4956A 

1993 

• 

85 

Wild  Can,  Worlingham 

- 

4956B 

1993 

- 

86 

Stanley  & Alder  Carrs 

SSSI 

4956C 

1993 

• 

87 

57 

Roos  Hall  Marsh 

_ 

4957A 

1993 

- 

88 

Barsham  Marshes  & Low  Meadows 

- 

4957B 

1993 

- 

89 

Geideston  Marshes 

• 

3957C 

1993 

• 

90 

1 Numbers  refer  to  sites  or  groups  of  sites  indicated  on  Figure  1 . 

2 Many  sites  do  not  have  generally  accepted  names.  The  names  given  here  are  those  used  in 
the  historical  dossiers. 

3 An  entry  here  indicates  the  status  of  all  or  part  of  a site: 

LNR  Local  Nature  Reserve. 

NNR  National  Nature  Reserve. 

SSSI  Site  of  Special  Scientific  Interest 

4 Historical  dossier  reference  number  (The  reference  numbers  are  denied  from  the  O.S.  10km 
grid  square  and  the  number  of  the  site  or  group  of  sites.  The  letters  indicating  the  100km  gnd 
square  have  been  omitted  due  to  lack  of  space). 

J Year  in  which  most  of  the  survey  work  was  earned  out  (some  sites  were  visited  in  mote 
than  one  year). 

6 Quadrat  data  were  not  collected  at  all  sites.  • indicates  that  quadrat  data  were  collected 

7 Sequential  numbers  (used  in  this  table  only).  Site  descriptions  that  include  more  than  one 
site  are  indicated  by  repea ung  the  number,  e.g.  Honing  Common  and  Dilham  Broad  were 
desenbed  in  a single  contemporary  site  description. 
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WEATHER  REPORT  1995 


J.G. Hilton 

Morley  Research  Centre  Wymondham 

The  year  was  warmer  than  normal  but  not  as  warm  as  1994.  Rainfall  (613.4  mm) 
was  equal  to  the  long-term  mean  and  sunshine  (1704.7  hours)  was  the  highest  since 
1990. 

January  was  the  coolest  for  three  years,  but  the  mean  temperature  was  still  above 
the  long  term  normal.  It  was  the  wettest  since  1988.  The  first  four  days  were  dry, 
sunny  but  cold.  The  rest  of  the  month  was  characterised  by  periods  of  strong 
westerly  winds  with  mild  temperatures  and  periods  of  heavy  rain  interspersed  with 
spells  of  cooler,  drier  and  sunnier  weather. 

February  was  the  wettest  since  1958,  but  the  sunniest  since  1988  and  the  mildest 
for  five  years.  Maximum  temperatures  exceeded  10°C  on  1 1 days,  and  only  two  air 

o 

frosts  of  -1 .0  C were  recorded. 

■March  was  the  sunniest  since  1982  but  rainfall  was  well  above  normal.  The  mean 
temperature  was  the  lowest  for  eight  years. 

April  was  the  driest  since  1984  and  the  sunniest  for  four  years.  The  mean 
temperature  was  0.9°C  above  normal.  The  first  significant  rain  fell  on  the  17th 
(2.6  mm)  followed  by  the  18th  (3.6  mm).  Air  frosts  occurred  on  four  nights  during 
the  fourth  week. 

'May  was  the  driest  for  for  four  years  and  the  sunniest  for  three.  The  maximum 
temperature  of  26.8°C  on  the  5th  was  the  warmest  day  in  May  since  1947,  but 
temperatures  were  below  normal  from  the  8th  to  the  21st. 

June  was  the  coolest,  dullest  and  wettest  for  four  years,  but  rainfall  was  below  the 
26  year  average.  The  first  half  of  the  month  was  cool  with  heavy  showers,  but 
spells  of  warmer  weather  were  recorded  during  the  second  half. 

July  was  2.3°C  above  normal,  but  it  was  not  as  warm  as  July  1994.  Rainfall  was 
the  lowest  and  sunshine  the  highest  since  1991.  The  first  four  days  were  cool,  wet 
and  dull  but,  for  the  rest  of  the  month,  mostly  above  normal  temperatures 

prevailed.  Maximum  temperatures  exceeded  25  C on  17  days  and  30  C was  reached 
twice. 
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August  was  the  warmest  and  sunniest  since  1990  and  the  driest  since  1983.  N<7' 
appreciable  rain  fell  for  the  first  25  days.  25 °C  was  exceeded  on  15  days.  Rain  wan 
recorded  on  the  last  six  days  of  the  month 

September  was  much  wetter  and  cloudier  than  normal,  but  not  as  extreme  am 
1994.  Rain  fell  oh  all  but  three  days  and  heavy  falls  of  11.8  mm  (2nd),  26.6  mrr  | 
(15th)  and  16.8  mm  (17th)  were  recorded  together  with  more  than  5 mm  on  each  ooj 
another  five  days. 

October  was  the  warmest  since  1969  and  the  driest  since  1985.  It  was  the ^ 
cloudiest  for  four  years.  The  maximum  temperature  did  not  fall  below  15°C  unti 

the  20th  and  the  recording  of  24.6°C  on  the  9th  was  the  warmest  October  day  foi 
ten  years. 

November  was  much  drier  and  cloudier  than  normal  but  the  mean  temperature  wai 

0 

1.0  C above  the  26  year  mean. 

December  was  the  coldest  since  1981  and  the  dullest  since  1989  with  only  14 
sunny  days.  Temperatures  were  mostly  below  normal  for  much  of  the  month;  apart 
from  a few  milder  spells.  They  began  to  fall  on  the  23rd,  heralding  a period  of  very 
cold  weather  with  extreme  frosts,  -10.5°C  on  the  28th  and  -12.4°C  the  next  day 

Figure  1.  Monthly  mean  temperature  1995 
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Figure  2.  Monthly  rainfall  1995 
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Figure  3.  Monthly  sunshine  1995 
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THE  VEGETATION  AT  HONING  COMMON:  A CENTURY  OF  CHANGE 


J.M.  Parmenter 

Centre  of  East  Anglian  Studies,  University  of  East  Anglia,  Norwich,  NR4  7TJ 

R.J. Driscoll 

Castle  Museum,  Norwich,  NR1  3JU 


Introduction 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  major  factors  influencing  the  rural  landscape  of  lowland 
Britain.  Much  of  the  land  is  actively  farmed  and  a large  proportion  of  the  remainder 
was  farmed  in  the  past.  A small  proportion  of  the  land  is  currently  unmanaged  and 
only  a very  small  area  is  truly  natural  (i.e.  it  has  never  been  managed). 

The  20th  century  has  seen  unprecedented  changes  in  British  farming.  Technological 
advances,  the  perceived  need  to  make  Britain  self  sufficient  in  certain  food  stuffs, 
and  changes  in  the  way  in  which  agriculture  is  financed,  have  all  had  a role  in 
changing  the  way  that  land  is  managed. 

These  changes  have  involved  the  intensification  of  management  of  land  already 
farmed,  e.g.  ploughing  up  grassland  and  removing  ditches  and  hedgerows  (Broadland 
Friends  of  the  Earth  1984,  Driscoll  1983,  Baird  & Tarrent  1973),  and  the 
reclamation  of  natural  and  semi-natural  habitats  to  increase  the  area  farmed,  e.g. 
ploughing  up  heathlands,  draining  marshland  (S hoard,  1980). 

Although  often  less  obvious,  because  the  changes  are  not  usually  so  rapid,  the  loss 
of  managed  habitats  due  to  the  demise  of  traditional  management  practices  and 
subsequent  neglect  is  also  significant.  Grassland  sites  in  particular  suffer  when 
there  is  a cessation  of  management  for  whatever  reason.  Scrub  rapidly  invades  open 
lowland  habitats  and  they  can  succeed  to  young  woodland  within  as  little  as  25 
years.  Ironically,  at  the  same  time  that  people  have  been  bemoaning  the  loss  of 
woodland  (especially  ancient  woodland)  and  the  loss  of  lowland  trees  in  general, 
large  areas  of  herbaceous  vegetation  have  been  lost  through  scrub  encroachment.  In 
most  cases,  the  woodland  that  develops  on  these  sites  lacks  the  interest  of  'ancient' 
woodland  and  is  of  a lower  conservation  value  than  the  open  habitat  which  it 
replaces. 

In  the  post-medieval  period,  a large  proportion  of  lowland  Britain  was  farmed  in  an 
open  field  system,  which,  contrary  to  popular  imagination,  would  have  left  little 
room  for  wildlife  habitats  and  open  semi-natural  vegetation  within  the  frame  work 
of  the  farmed  landscape.  Natural  and  semi-natural  vegetation  would  have  been 
restricted  to  discrete,  albeit  extensive,  areas  of  woodland  and  common  pasture. 

The  common  land  that  remains  is  still  valuable  for  the  semi-natural  habitats  that  it 
contains,  although  in  many  cases  this  value  has  declined  through  lack  of 
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nanagement. 


The  many  ecological  surveys  which  have  been  carried  out  in  Great  Britain  over  the 
ast  quarter  of  a century  provide  a detailed  account  of  the  habitats  studied  and  can  be 
tsed  as  baselines  to  monitor  future  changes.  Such  systematic  surveys  are  a very 
ecent  phenomenon.  For  example,  a review  of  biological  surveys  of  ditches  in 
England  and  Wales  listed  over  280  surveys  carried  out  up  until  1995  (Driscoll  in 
)ress).  Less  than  10  of  these  had  been  carried  out  before  1970,  and  only  1 before 
1950!  Reviews  of  other  habitats  would  almost  certainly  produce  similar  results, 
rhis  lack  of  historical  records  means  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  provide  a detailed 
tccount  of  the  habitat  changes  that  have  taken  place  at  a particular  site. 

Despite  this  lack  of  old  survey  data,  there  is  a great  deal  of  anecdotal  evidence  to 
:uggest  lhal  lowland  open  habitats  have  been  lost  as  a result  of  scrub  invasion. 

The  Town  Land  at  Honing  (TG  328276)  is  an  example  of  a site  where  there  is  good 
tvidence  ol  vegetation  change.  A botanical  survey  of  this  site  was  carried  out  in 
908.  At  that  lime  the  habitat  was  beginning  to  change  as  a result  of  the  cessation 
)f  many  lorms  of  traditional'  management,  but  still  retained  many  elements  that 
characterised  its  past  management  and  status. 

The  common  has  remained  essentially  unmanaged  since  the  beginning  of  the 
wentieth  century  and  as  a result  of  this  has  been  invaded  by  scrub  and  has 
developed  into  woodland.  Surveys  carried  out  in  1980  and  1993/1995  recorded 
nature  woodland  on  the  site  and  a comparison  with  the  predominantly  open 
tabitats  of  1908  showed  the  type  and  extent  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place. 
\erial  photographs  taken  in  1946,  1972,  1980  and  1988  gave  an  indication  of  the 
ate  of  change. 

Honing  Common 

Toning  parish  has  a large  area  of  common  land:  Hind  Holmes  Common,  Old 
3omer  Common,  St.  Villiers  Fen  and  Honing  Town  Land.  Much  of  this  land  is 
wooded,  although  there  are  some  areas  of  pasture  close  to  the  North  Walsham  and 
dilham  Canal. 

Jnusually,  in  an  area  of  productive  farmland,  Honing  appears  to  have  lost  very 
ittle  of  its  common  through  enclosure.  A few  parcels  close  to  the  canal  (Honing 
Teverals)  were  enclosed  to  private  ownership.  In  contrast,  over  a third  of  the 
:ommon  land  in  the  adjacent  parish  of  East  Ruston  was  enclosed  and  allotted  to 
private  ownership,  while  the  remainder  was  enclosed  as  poors  land. 

Bird  (1909)  noted  that  the  enclosure  of  common  grazing  land  at  East  Ruston  "...left 
he  peasant  with  a well  drained  and  well  fenced  common  in  perpetuity,  an  inclosure 
vhich  is. ..the  envy  of  all  neighbouring  parishes  whose  commons  are  not  thus 
i )rotected...".  Despite  the  fact  that  the  poors  land  was  well-drained  and  fenced,  the 
oss  of  a third  of  the  common  land  to  private  ownership  must  have  had  a significant 
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impact  upon  the  local  population  and  enclosure  could  be  regarded  as  a process  by 
which  the  poor  of  the  district  were  deprived  of  their  rights  and  impoverished. 

Past  Management  of  Honing  Common 

There  is  little  information  regarding  the  management  of  the  common  land  at 
Honing  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  However,  a contemporary  study  of  the 
management  of  the  neighbouring  East  Ruston  Common  provides  information 
relevant  to  Honing  (Bird  1909).  The  land  at  East  Ruston  and  Honing  would  have 
been  quite  similar  and  it  is  likely  that  the  natural  resources  of  wet  fen,  pasture,  dry 
grassland  and  heathland  would  have  been  exploited  in  similar  ways. 

The  inhabitants  of  East  Ruston  made  considerable  use  of  their  natural  resources. 
Peat  was  cut  for  fuel,  turves  for  roofing,  gorse  for  kindling  and  soft  rush  was 
gathered  and  peeled  to  make  candle  wicks.  Each  parishioner  had  the  right  to  graze  a 
limited  number  of  animals  on  the  site.  All  of  these  rights  were  closely  governed  by 
complex  regulations  (Bird  1909). 

The  management  activities  described  above,  by  interrupting  the  natural  succession,  I 
would  have  maintained  open,  unwooded  vegetation  with  a variety  of  semi-natural 
habitats.  Common  rights  appear  to  have  been  of  great  economic  importance  in  this 
area  until  the  late  19th  century.  However,  by  the  early  twentieth  century  there  were 
no  longer  any  restrictions  on  the  quantities  of  hovers,  turf  or  gorse  allowed  to  each 
parishioner,  or  on  the  numbers  of  grazing  animals  (Bird  1909).  Peat  had  been 
largely  replaced  by  coal  as  a domestic  fuel  and  peat  cutting  was  practically  obsolete. 
Bird  observed  that  several  areas  of  East  Ruston  Common  were  being  invaded  by 
scrub  as  a result  of  the  low  grazing  intensity. 

Gurney  noted  grazing  at  Honing  Town  Land  in  1908  and  there  is  also  evidence  for 
alder  coppicing  and  peat  digging.  There  is  no  indication  that  reed  or  sedge  were  cut 
in  this  area. 

Sources  of  Information 

Robert  Gurney  surveyed  the  Town  Land  section  of  Honing  Common  in  1908  as 
part  ol  an  ill  fated  attempt  to  survey  the  vegetation  of  Broadland  (Driscoll  & 
Parmcntcr  1994).  He  marked  1 1 compartments  of  land  that  he  intended  to  survey  on 
a copy  of  the  relevant  1907  Ordnance  Survey  6 inches  to  1 mile  map  and  made  brief 
notes  about  the  vegetation  he  found  in  10  of  these  compartments.  Gurney's 
annotated  map  and  notes  are  held  by  the  Natural  History  Department,  Castle  , 
Museum,  Norwich  (Accession  nos  NWHCM:  1994.2  and  NWHCM:  1994.3)  The 
compartment  numbers  used  below  (see  Figure  1)  are  taken  from  Gurney's  map  and 
notes  and  should  not  be  confused  with  Ordnance  Survey  parcel  numbers. 

Clarke  (1910)  described  the  Town  Land  as  "Heather,  furze,  alders,  pasture."  In  a 1 

second  paper  on  Norfolk  Commons,  he  noted  the  existence  of  open  mire  habitats  as  1 

well  as  alder  swamp  vegetation.  He  observed  that  the  vegetation  included  stands  of 
acidophilous  plant  assemblages:  "Bordering  many  of  the  fen  areas  there  is  a 
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1 I *stricted  wet  heath  association  which. ..has  arisen  through  the  growing  up  of  the 
;n... bordering  patches  of  gravel  where  the  ground  water  is  acid  in  reaction."  (Clarke 
919). 

at|/ertical  aerial  photographs  of  the  Town  Land  were  taken  in  1946,  1972,  1980  and 
M 988. 


Figure  1.  Map  of  part  of  Honing  Common  showing  the  compartments 
surveyed  in  1908  and  1993/1995. 


that  were 


In  1980,  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  England  Field  Unit  included  Honing 
Common  in  a survey  of  41  commons  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (Charman  1982).  The 
ground  flora  of  the  Town  Land  was  recorded  in  4x4m  quadrats  in  Compartments  2, 
'5  and  9 (1  quadrat  in  each  compartment).  The  canopy  was  recorded  in  a 30x30m 
I quadrat  in  Compartment  2.  Brief  notes  were  made  about  the  vegetation  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  site.  Compartments  3,  5,  6 and  10  of  Honing  Town  Land  were 
surveyed  in  August  1993  and  all  11  compartments  were  surveyed  in  September 
1995.  The  vegetation  in  each  compartment  was  briefly  described  and  notes  made  of 
I any  indications  of  present  or  past  land  use  (Parmenter  & Driscoll  1995). 
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Topography  and  Water  Regime 

The  highest  and  driest  parts  of  the  site  are  the  northern  parts  of  Compartments  2 
and  3 and  the  whole  of  Compartment  1.  Compartments  4 and  10  and  a narrow  strip 
of  land  that  follows  the  course  of  the  road  that  runs  between  Compartments  1 and  4 
and  Compartments  5 and  6 are  also  higher  and  drier.  Compartments  5,  6 and  8 are 
low  lying  and  damp  and  Compartment  9 is  very  wet.  A ditch  drains  in  a southerly 
direction  between  Compartments  2 and  3,  under  the  road  and  between 
Compartments  5 and  6 towards  the  canal. 

The  main  source  of  water  to  the  site,  other  than  precipitation,  is  seepage  from  the 
underlying  Norwich  Crag.  This  water  is  predominantly  acidic  in  reaction,  although 
the  presence  in  1908  of  Schoenus  nigricans  L.  in  Compartment  3 indicates  that 
some  parts  of  the  site  at  least  were  influenced  by  water  that  was  more  base  rich. 
The  pH  of  the  peat  was  measured  when  the  ground  flora  quadrats  were  recorded  in 
1980.  The  pH  values  (at  depths  of  0.1m  and  0.2m  respectively)  were:  6.5  and  6.6 
in  Compartment  2,  6.8  and  6.8  in  Compartment  5,  6.8  and  6.6  in  Compartment  9. 

Despite  the  presence  of  the  central  drainage  ditch,  the  site  was  evidently  extremely 
poorly  drained  when  it  was  surveyed  by  Gurney.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
vegetation,  which  included  Drosera  spp.  and  Calliergon  sp.  Further  evidence  is 
that  the  low  lying  parts  of  Compartments  5,  6 and  9 were  almost  certainly  cut  for 
peat,  presumably  at  some  time  in  the  19th  century.  Peat  accumulates  only  under 
permanently  or  semi-permanently  waterlogged  conditions.  Honing  Common  is 
obviously  drier  now  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  This  may  in  part  be 
due  to  transpiration  loss  from  the  woodland,  but  could  be  the  result  of  reduced 
spring  flow.  This  in  turn  could  be  the  result  of  water  abstraction  in  the  vicinity. 

The  land  surface  in  this  part  of  Norfolk  undulates  as  a result  of  the  uneven 
distribution  of  glacial  and  periglacial  material.  Gurney  noted  a number  of  pits  and 
hollows  in  Compartment  10,  which  could  have  been  the  result  of  uneven  glacial 
deposition,  but  were  more  likely  to  have  been  the  result  of  sand  and  gravel 
excavation  on  the  margin  of  the  common.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  pools 
were  dug  to  provide  a water  supply  for  domestic  animals.  Hollows  were  evident  in 
Compartment  10  in  1993  when,  after  heavy  rain,  they  rapidly  became  filled  with 
water. 

Changes  in  the  Vegetation 

In  1908,  much  of  the  Town  Land  was  open,  with  scattered  alder  thickets  in 
Compartments  2,  5 and  6.  Compartments  1 and  2 contained  areas  of  acid  mire 
vegetation  in  addition  to  grass  heathand  acid  grassland.  Compartment  3 was 
described  as  similar  to  Compartments  1 and  2 and  appears  to  have  supported  an  area 
of  Schoenus  nigricans  mire.  Compartments  5 and  6 contained  small  areas  of  alder 
woodland,  with  mire  vegetation  in  the  wettest  places  and  drier  heath  vegetation 
closer  to  the  road.  Compartments  1 and  10  were  described  as  unimproved  pasture, 
with  boggy  patches  and  areas  of  heath.  Compartments  4 and  10  were  similar.  Part 
of  Compartment  7 was  grass  dominated.  Several  wet  meadow  and  emergent  aquatic 
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pecies  were  recorded  in  Compartment  9.  Compartment  1 1 was  damp  pasture, 
l grazed  by  ducks.  Compartment  8 was  not  surveyed. 

P 

4 Ty  1946,  the  lower  lying  parts  of  the  common,  including  almost  the  whole  of 
l compartments  8 and  9 were  wooded.  Scrub  appears  to  have  been  rapidly  invading 
y he  damper,  southern  parts  of  Compartments  5 and  6,  and  the  drier  northern  sections 
n Compartments  2 and  3.  Compartment  10  was  essentially  open,  as  were 
compartments  1 and  4 and  the  northern  margins  of  Compartments  5 and  6. 


k 


in 
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n 1972,  only  a few  fragments  of  the  Town  Land  remained  unwooded.  The  open 
ireas  included  Compartment  1,  much  of  Compartments  4 and  10,  the  north-eastern 
omer  of  Compartment  5 and  the  north-western  margin  of  Compartment  6.  There 
vas  evidence  for  recent  management  in  the  form  of  a large  fenced  area  in 
rompartment  10.  This  may  have  formerly  enclosed  grazing  animals,  or  could  have 
>een  the  remains  of  an  allotment.  A pond  was  visible  in  Compartment  10  on  the 
972  aerial  photograph. 


|y  ly  1980,  most  of  the  site  was  wooded,  predominantly  by  Alnus  glutinosa  (L.) 

Ie  laertner,  but  with  abundant  Fraxinus  excelsior  L.  The  northernmost  parts  of 
compartments  2 and  3 were  slightly  drier  than  the  rest  of  the  woodland,  with 
. }uercus  robur  L.,  Hedera  helix  L.  and  Rubus fruticosus  agg.  growing  with  Alnus 
dutinosa  and  Fraxinus  excelsior.  The  remainder  of  the  woodland  was  quite  damp, 
with  species  such  as  Lonicera  periclymenum  L.,Carex  remota  L.  and  Valeriana 
lioica  L.  commonly  occurring.  In  the  wettest  areas,  Compartments  5,  6,  8 and  9, 
Tie  understorey  included  Carex  acutiformis  Ehrh.Jierula  erecta  (Hudson)  Cov.  and 
olanum  dulcamara  L.  The  easternmost  parts  of  the  site  were  relatively  open. 
Compartment  10  consisted  of  wet  Arrhenatherum  elalius  (L.)  P.Beauv.  ex  J.S.Presl 
Vi  C.  Presl  dominated  grassland,  with  associated  fen  species,  growing  amongst 
dense  young  Salix,  Alnus  and  Prunus  scrub.  The  eastern  part  of  Compartment  4 
was  described  as  rough  grassland  with  scrub.  Compartment  1 1,  a playing  field,  had 
\»een  re-seeded  with  Lolium  perenne  L. 


"he  1980  aerial  photograph  showed  the  fenced  area  in  Compartment  10,  which  was 
vidently  no  longer  managed  in  any  way  as  there  was  some  considerable  scrub 
: ;rowth  visible.  The  pond  was  still  visible,  and  several  pools  could  be  seen  close  to 
"he  road. 


Vhen  the  Town  Land  was  surveyed  in  1993/5,  virtually  the  entire  site  was  wooded, 
with  open  areas  only  in  Compartments  4,  10  and  11.  Compartment  11  was  a 
, olium  perenne  dominated  playing  field.  The  open  areas  in  Compartments  4 and  10 
were  restricted  to  the  eastern  margins  of  the  compartments.  Compartment  10 
ontained  areas  of  open  marshy  grassland  supporting  a few  fen  species  and 
urrounded  by  rapidly  encroaching  alder  scrub.  Compartment  4 was  much  drier, 
with  a few  areas  of  open  grassland  surrounded  by  young  Prunus  and  Salix  scrub 
lose  to  the  road.  Compartments  1 and  7 and  the  northern  parts  of  Compartments  2 
nd  .3  were  relatively  dry  woodland,  with  mature  Quercus  robur,  some  Alnus 
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glutinosa  and  Fraxinus  excelsior.  The  ground  flora  included  Carex  remota,  Lonicera, 
periclymenum  and  Rubus  fruticosus  agg.  The  wetter  areas  of  woodland  included  the 
southern  parts  of  Compartments  2 and  3,  the  northwestern  part  of  Compartment  4n 
and  Compartments  5,  6 and  8.  Alnus  glutinosa  was  the  most  common  tree  species 
in  these  areas,  although  Quercus  robur  and  Fraxinus  excelsior  were  not  infrequent! 
The  ground  flora  included  Calystegia  sepium  (L.)  R.Br.,  Carex  remota,  Dryopterist 
dilata  (Hoffm.)  A.Gray,  Solanum  dulcamara  and  Berula  erecta.  Compartment  9 was 
extremely  wet,  with  Alnus  glutinosa  carr  growing  over  Carex  remota  and  Berula\ 
erecta.  A number  of  massive  coppice  stools  of  Alnus  glutinosa  was  noted  in  the 
woodland  throughout  the  site. 

The  three  sets  of  survey  data  from  Honing  Town  Land  and  the  aerial  photographs 
record  the  progressive  development  of  woodland  over  the  course  of  the  20th  century. 
From  a predominantly  open  site  in  1908,  with  areas  of  acid  grassland,  rough 
pasture  and  mire  vegetation,  with  occasional  thickets  and  mature  trees,  there  has 
been  an  almost  complete  change  to  a predominantly  wooded  site,  with  a few  small 
areas  of  open  acid  grassland  and  former  pasture,  now  unmanaged. 

Botanical  Significance  of  Honing  Common 

Honing  Common  first  appears  to  have  been  recognised  as  an  interesting  botanical 
site  in  1894,  when  it  was  visited  by  a party  from  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Naturalists'  Society  (Southwell  1894).  Epipactis  palustris  (L.)  Crantz,  Parnassia 
palustris  L.  and  all  three  Drosera  species  were  found,  although  the  precise  localities  I 
were  not  recorded. 


Honing  Common  was  subsequently  noted  as  a station  for  the  rare  fen  orchid, 
Liparis  loeselii  (L.)  Rich.  Bennett  (1904)  reported  that  this  species  had  been  found  i 
"on  a very  boggy  part  of  Honing  Common,  near  the  railway". 


Although  Gurney  noted  Drosera  spp.,  Epipactis  palustris  and  Parnassia  palustris  in 
1908,  there  is  no  indication  that  he  regarded  these  species  as  being  of  particular 
interest.  It  must  be  assumed  that  their  occurrence  was  then  not  thought  of  as  being 
unusual,  whereas  today  they  would  be  considered  to  be  of  very  great  local 
importance. 


None  of  the  above  species  are  present  on  the  common  today  and  there  appear  to  be 
no  habitats  suitable  for  them.  Other  interesting  species  have  been  noted  however, 
for  example,  the  moss  Hookeria  lucens  (Hedw.)  Sm.  was  recorded  from  a bank 
running  between  Compartments  2 and  3 in  1995  (A. L. Bull,  pers.comm.).  This 
species  is  not  uncommon  nationally,  but  is  extremely  rare  in  eastern  England;  an 
indication  that  the  woodland  on  this  site  may  be  of  some  ecological  interest. 

Discussion 

Without  some  form  of  management  intervention,  much  of  lowland  Britain  would 
develop  into  woodland  within  the  space  of  a few  hundred  years.  Many  of  the 
'natural'  open  habitats  which  are  valued  highly  by  ecologists  and  the  general  public 
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, alike  are  wholly  or  partly  dependant  upon  some  form  of  management  or  other 
1 human  influence  in  order  that  they  retain  their  open  state.  This  influence  could  be 
’ quite  intentional,  for  example,  management  by  mowing  or  grazing  livestock  on 

I grassland,  or  entirely  accidental,  for  example,  grazing  by  rabbits,  a species 

II  introduced  to  Britain  by  man.  In  the  absence  of  mowing  or  grazing  grassland  and 
n other  types  of  herbaceous  vegetation  are  rapidly  invaded  by  woody  species  and 

1 eventually  become  woodland. 
tla 

^ The  Town  Land  at  Honing,  when  it  was  under  active  management,  supported  a 
mosaic  o(  habitats  including  acid  mire,  wet  heath,  dry  and  damp  grassland,  and 
coppice  woodland.  As  a result  of  a decline  in  management,  probably  in  the  late 
^ 19th  or  early  20th  century,  the  process  of  scrub  invasion  and  woodland  development 
began  at  Honing  Common.  Woodland  and  scrub  were  well  established  in  1946  and 
by  1980  much  of  the  site  was  dominated  by  alder  woodland, 
las 

The  vegetation  recorded  in  1993/1995,  despite  being  mostly  woodland,  was  not 
homogeneous.  Some  of  the  variation  in  the  vegetation  was  the  result  of  different 
types  of  past  management,  for  example,  the  damper  areas  in  Compartments  5 and  6 
were  probably  associated  with  former  turf  cuttings,  while  the  site  of  a pond  which 
was  recorded  by  Gurney  in  1908  was  occupied  by  a wet  area  that  supported  damp 
Moving  species.  Some  of  the  variation  was  due  simply  to  the  variety  of 
in  environmental  conditions  throughout  the  site.  The  ground  rises  to  the  north  and 
« alongside  the  road.  These  areas  supported  dry  grassland  and  heath  in  1908  and  dry 
woodland  in  1995. 
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(n  the  absence  of  management,  dry  ground  is  usually  colonised  by  woodland  more 
rapidly  than  wet  ground.  With  a few  exceptions  scrub  invaded  the  damper  regions  of 
Honing  Town  Land  before  it  began  to  encroach  on  the  drier  ground.  This  suggests 
that  traditional  management  of  the  wetter  parts  of  the  site  ceased  before  that  of  the 
.irier  areas,  which  may  have  still  been  sporadically  grazed  when  the  1946  aerial 
photograph  was  taken. 


il  The  vegetation  at  Honing  Town  Land  has  reached  a more  or  less  stable  state. 
Although  the  woodland  will  continue  to  develop  and  become  more  species  rich,  the 
changes  that  will  take  place  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  be  much  less  obvious 
Jian  those  that  have  happened  in  the  past. 
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NORFOLK  BIRD  REPORT  - 1995 

Editorial 

Th°  Coimci!  of  the  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  presents  the  annual  report  on 
the  buds  of  Norfolk.  Regular  readers  will  recall  that  it  had  been  agreed  between  the 
.Society  and  the  Norfolk  Bird  Club  that  the  systematic  list  of  species  for  1994  would  be 
compiled  and  edited  by  Michael  Rooney  who  became  County  Recorder.  The  1995  list  has 
sbeen  produced  under  the  same  arrangement.  However,  Michael  Rooney  has  decided  for 
personal  reasons,  to  relinquish  his  appointment  as  County  Recorder  resulting  in  further 
changes  for  the  1996  and  subsequent  reports. 

Th|S  Editorial  provides  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  considerable  effort  by 
Michael  Rooney  and  his  team  to  bring  the  classified  list  into  line  with  those  of  other 
counties  in  publishing  considerably  more  detail  on  migratory  movements  and  the 
[distribution  ol  the  more  abundant  and  widespread  species.  As  a result  of  this  and  other 
changes  in  style  and  content,  the  1994  Norfolk  Report  was  successful  in  the  British  Birds 
Best  Annual  Bird  Report  competition,  sharing  first  position  with  those  of  Avon  and 
Essex.  It  is  disappointing  that  delays  in  the  publication  of  this  issue  have  precluded 
^Norfolk  from  qualifying  for  entry  to  the  1995  awards. 

Consequent  upon  the  resignation  of  Michael  Rooney,  the  following  new  arrangements 
or  recording  have  been  agreed  between  the  Society  and  the  Bird  Club  effective  from 
February  1997: 


County  Recorders:  Giles  Dunmore  and  Neil  Lawton. 

- Submission  of  records:  All  systematic  list  records,  including  those  relating  to  national 
ind  county  rarities,  should  be  sent  on  a monthly  basis  to  Giles  Dunmore  at  49  The 
I i venues,  Norwich.  NR2  3QR.  In  the  case  of  national  rarities  details  (in  duplicate,  please) 
hould  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  left  until  the  year-end.  Observations  will  not 
lormally  be  acknowledged  but  names  of  all  contributors  will  be  published.  All  records 
hould  be  listed  in  the  order  of  species  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  Norfolk  Bird  Report. 


editorial  material:  All  articles  for  consideration,  the  Ringing  Report,  artwork, 
photographs  and  transparencies  should  continue  to  be  submitted  to  the  Editor.  Michael 
I Ceago,  at  33,  Acacia  Road.  Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  Norwich,  NR7  OPP. 

I bounty  Records  Committee:  Vernon  Eve.  Steve  Gantlett.  Phil  Heath.  John  Kemp  and 
I vndy  Stoddart,  with  Giles  Dunmore  as  Secretary.  Mick  Fiszer  has  completed  his  five 
I ear  •term"  on  the  Committee;  his  assistance  and  invaluable  comments  have  been  much 
r ppreciated. 

Over  130  records  were  considered  during  the  year. 

As  occurs  with  the  national  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee,  the  majority  of  records 
r ejected  by  the  local  Committee  are  as  a result  of  insufficient  details  submitted,  rarely  as 
result  of  an  incorrect  identification.  Obviously  the  Committee  expects  a far  more 
f I retailed  description  of  a species  such  as  Ring-billed  Gull  (which  is  not  only  rare  in  the 
N Dunty  but  difficult  to  identify)  than  a species  such  as  a White  Stork.  Written  descriptions 
f wuld  consist  of  a brief  note  of  the  circumstances  of  the  observation  (weather,  distance 
I om  bird,  any  other  observers,  etc),  followed  by  a description  of  the  actual  bird(s)  and 
W e eta i Is  of  any  other  species  nearby  for  comparison.  Written  notes  should  state  clearly  how 
bird  was  identified.  Observers  are  also  requested  to  include  a note  of  their  previous 


experience  of  the  species  and,  if  relevant,  a brief  outline  of  how  any  confusable  specif 
were  eliminated.  Copies  of  field  sketches  (however  poor  artistically)  are  often  invaluabl 
together  with  written  field  notes. 

The  committee  has  also  reconsidered  the  list  of  species  requiring  the  submission  of  < 
written  description  (and  subject  to  acceptance)  prior  to  publication.  The  following  li  : 
relates  to  all  records  for  1996  and  thereafter  (unless  amended): 


Black-necked  Grebe  (at  sea) 
Cory’s  Shearwater 
Great  Shearwater 
Mediterranean  Shearwater 
Storm  Petrel 
Purple  Heron 
White  Stork 
Green-winged  Teal 
Ring-necked  Duck 
Ferruginous  Duck 
Surf  Scoter 
Spotted  Crake 
Corncrake 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 
Grey  Phalarope  (at  sea) 
Sabine’s  Gull 
Ring-billed  Gull 
Ring-necked  Parakeet 
Bee-eater 


Short-toed  Lark 
Tawny  Pipit 

Flava  Wagtail  (Continental  races 
except  Blue-headed  and  Grey-headed) 
Bluethroat  (White-spotted  only) 

Savi’s  Warbler 
Aquatic  Warbler 
Marsh  Warbler 
Melodious  Warbler 
Dartford  Warbler 
Pallas’s  Warbler 
Chiffchaff  ( Tristis  race) 

Woodchat  Shrike 

Raven 

Serin 

Common  Rosefinch 
Ortolan  Bunting 
Little  Bunting 


It  will  be  noted  that  Goshawk  has  been  deleted  due  to  the  increasing  number  o^><J 
records  (but  this  species  is  still  subject  to  frequent  misidentifications,  so  all  records  wil 
continue  to  be  analysed  and  on  occasions  observers  may  be  asked  to  submit  furthei 
details).  Conversely,  due  to  continuing  problems  of  misidentification,  records  of  Black- 
necked Grebes  at  sea  have  been  included  (both  Red-necked  and  Slavonian  Grebes  have 
been  identified  as  this  species  at  certain  times  of  the  year!)  as  well  as  Mediterranean 
Shearwater  and  ’fly-by’  Grey  Phalaropes. 
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Front  cover  artist:  J.C.  Harrison  (1898-1985) 

I first  met  Jack  Harrison  at  Hainford  near  Norwich.  His  studio  walls  displayed 
magnificent  water-colours  of  Ospreys  and  Golden  Eagles,  Pheasants  and  Black  Grouse, 
White-fronted  Geese  and  Wigeon.  I greatly  admired  the  large  collection  of  hundreds  of 
bird  sketches  and  landscapes  ranging  from  Scottish  mountain-tops  to  the  African  veldt. 
Some  ot  these  sketches,  made  years  ago,  became  useful  reminders  for  a particular  scene 
or  a view  to  be  used  in  a new  picture.  But  the  greatest  surprise  were  the  paintings  of 
African  game.  At  the  time  I did  not  know  that  Jack  Harrison  was  a frequent  visitor  to 
southern  Africa.  He  always  travelled  there  aboard  a Union  Castle  mail-liner.  A special 
exhibition  ot  his  latest  work  completed  in  the  game  reserves  would  be  mounted  before 
the  return  voyage.  Even  when  aged  75  he  spent  three  hectic  months  in  South  Africa 
walking  and  sketching,  especially  in  the  mountains. 

John  Cyril  Harrison  was  born  in  Wiltshire  and  showed  an  early  interest  in  drawing.  At 
the  age  of  six  he  illustrated  a letter  to  his  mother  with  sketches  of  animals  and  birds.  He 
j lived  in  British  Columbia  for  four  years  from  1912  where  his  family  ran  a fruit  farm  and 
began  collecting  birds  skins  and  — like  Roland  Green  — studied  taxidermy.  After  the  First 
World  War  Harrison  decided  to  become  a bird  artist.  He  studied  at  the  Slade  School  of 
Art.  A few  years  later  he  moved  to  Norfolk  where  he  worked  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For 
well  over  half  a century  he  captured  the  atmosphere  of  Norfolk,  recording  in  detail  its 
game-birds,  wildfowl  and  birds  of  prey.  He  was  brilliant  in  revealing  the  power  of  a 
soaring  bird  of  prey  whether  the  picture  was  of  eagles  in  the  Highlands  or  harriers  in 
Broad  I and. 

Jack  Harrison  travelled  extensively,  regularly  enjoying  visits  to  Scotland.  As  a result 
he  illustrated  Seton  Gordon's  Days  with  the  Golden  Eagle.  He  also  painted  in  Norway 
and  Iceland.  He  began  painting  Christmas  cards  for  the  newly  formed  Norfolk  Naturalists 
Trust  in  1930.  Appropriately  the  first  subject  was  a Breckland  scene  featuring  a fiery 
male  Crossbill.  This  arrangement  continued  over  several  decades  and  many  local 
naturalists  formed  a unique  and  now  valuable  collection  of  delightful  cards.  Early 
commissions  included  wildfowl  plates  in  Witherby's  five-volume  classic  Handbook  of 
British  Birds  and  the  frontispiece  to  B.B.  Riviere's  History'  of  the  birds  of  Norfolk.  The 
latter  depicted  the  mid-air  pass  of  Montagu's  Harrier  set  against  a Hickling  Broad 
background.  Fine  examples  of  Harrison's  work  appeared  in  Bird  Portraits  and  in 
Pheasants  of  the  World  by  Jean  Delacour.  In  addition  he  was  a principal  illustrator  for 
Eagles,  Hawks  and  Falcons  of  the  World.  More  recently  he  was  commissioned  for  the 
artwork  illustrating  The  Birds  of  Prey  of  the  British  Islands.  The  publication  - which 
rapidly  became  a collector's  piece  - was  limited  to  275  signed  and  numbered  copies. 

As  a final  tribute,  25  Harrison  water-colours  were  selected  for  reproduction  in  another 
limited  edition  volume:  Game  Birds  of  the  British  Isles.  The  large-scale  plates  in  this 
luxurious  book  reveal  great  mastery  in  depicting  birds  in  the  wing. 
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Review  of  the  Year  1995 


January  started  with  the  coldest  temperatures  for  eight  years  with  north  to  north-westerl)li: 
gales  bringing  a small  influx  of  Glaucous  and  Iceland  Gulls.  At  the  same  time  there  warn- 
an  interesting  selection  of  birds  with  Little  Egret  at  Stiffkey,  Lesser  White-fronted  Goos<x) 
at  Holkham,  Ring-necked  Duck  at  Wroxham  Broad,  Black-winged  Stilt  at  Titchwell,  A L 
Grey  Phalaropes  along  the  north  coast.  Spotted  Sandpiper  at  Welney  and  Richard  s Pipi  ^ 
at  Overy  Marshes.  The  next  day  a humei  Yellow-browed  Warbler  was  found  a 
Yarmouth.  The  rest  of  the  month  was  generally  mild  producing  an  unseasonal  Lessei 
Whitethroat,  two  Woodlarks  and  a Garganey. 

February  was  very  mild  and  wet  with  several  long-staying  birds  from  the  previous 
month  including  Mediterranean  Gulls  at  various  sites  giving  close  views  especially  at 
Yarmouth  and  10—15  Rough-legged  Buzzards.  Up  to  five  Pomarine  Skuas  off  Greai 
Yarmouth  livened  up  a generally  uneventful  month. 

March  started  very  unsettled  with  a series  of  deep  low  pressure  areas  crossing  the 
county.  The  month  was  notable  for  large-scale  movements  of  both  Stock  Doves  ant 
Siskins.  A lull  in  the  weather  pattern  started  on  9th,  and  by  1 1th  southerly  winds  causec 
temperatures  to  reach  16°C  resulting  in  a widespread  influx  of  Chiffchaffs,  severa 
coastal  Wheatears  and  a Spoonbill  at  Blakeney.  Next  day  Sand  Martin  appeared  at  Cley 
and  Great  Grey  Shrike  at  Grime’s  Graves.  Apart  from  a brief  anticyclonic  interlude  on 
21st,  the  rest  of  the  month  reverted  to  west  to  north-westerly  winds,  resulting  in  a lack  of 
large-scale  early  spring  migration.  However,  there  were  early  records  of  Swallow,  House 
Martin  and  Yellow  Wagtail.  Towards  the  month  end  a Richard’s  Pipit  was  found  at 
Holme  and  several  Iceland  Gulls  appeared. 

The  first  half  of  April  was  dominated  by  high  pressure  systems  and  although  warm 
and  sunny  the  westerly  winds  were  not  conducive  to  mass  spring  migration.  Despite  these 
conditions  several  interesting  birds  were  found  including  a Serin  well  inland  at  Bawburgh 
and  two  more  Iceland  Gulls  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  month,  which  also  saw  large 
movements  of  Buzzards,  Corvids  and  Wood  Pigeons  on  the  east  coast.  An  elusive  White 
Stork  toured  the  county  from  mid-month  through  to  May  and  there  were  Hoopoes  at 
Holme,  Yarmouth  and  Morston.  The  20th  also  saw  a second  large  Buzzard  movement, 
this  time  on  the  north  coast.  An  area  of  low  pressure  over  the  Channel  on  the  22nd 
brought  fresh  easterly  winds  and  a large  arrival  of  summer  migrants.  These  increasingly 
warmer  easterlies,  uninterrupted  from  well  into  western  Russia,  persisted  for  the 
following  week  and  migrants  continued  to  arrive  including  several  Spoonbills,  Dotterel, 
Wrynecks  and  Great  Grey  Shrikes,  along  with  an  obliging  Little  Bunting  at  Holme. 

May  continued  where  April  left  off  and  with  pressure  building  over  Scandinavia  the 
east  to  south-easterlies  continued.  The  first  few  days  of  the  month  saw  exceptional 
numbers  of  Brent  Geese  still  lingering  on  the  north  coast,  an  Isabelline  Shrike  at 
Snettisham,  a widespread  passage  of  Black  Terns,  Collared  Flycatcher  at  Cley  on  5th, 
Red-rumped  Swallow  and  Subalpine  Warbler  at  Sheringham  on  7th  with  another 
Subalpine  Warbler  at  Blakeney  Point  on  the  same  day.  The  winds  moved  between  north- 
west and  easterly  over  the  next  ten  days  or  so  and  exciting  migrants  continued  to  arrive: 
Bee-eater  at  Burnham  Norton,  and  Greater  Yellowlegs  at  Breydon/Berney  on  15th. 
Breydon/Berney  in  a true  purple  patch  also  hosted  American  Wigeon  and  Red-throated 
Pipit  on  the  same  day.  Elsewhere  a Sardinian  Warbler  was  at  Holme  on  18th,  while  a 
Cattle  Egret  near  Gunton  Park  on  the  same  day  later  moved  to  the  Upper  Thurne  area  of 
the  Broads  where  it  commenced  a prolonged  stay  until  bitter  weather  in  November 
brought  about  its  departure  or  demise.  High  pressure  crossing  Norfolk  on  21st  and  into 
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the  Baltic  by  the  23rd  established  a flow  of  warm  south  to  south-easterly  winds  for 
several  days  A surge  of  colourful  southern  European  vagrants  appeared  during  this 
period  with  Hoopoe,  3 more  Subalpine  Warblers,  another  4 Red-throated  Pipits, 

J ^°?d^at  Shr,ke;  <preat  Reed  Warbler  and,  taking  pride  of  place  for  many,  a superb  male 
Rock  Thrush  at  Holme. 

June  was  unseasonably  cool  for  the  first  half  of  the  month,  with  predominantly 
nnortheily  winds,  and  it  was  a quiet  month  compared  to  all  the  activity  of  May 
5 Nevertheless  the  month  got  off  to  a good  start  with  Laughing  Gull  at  Salthouse,  the  Cattle 
1 Egret  attracting  many  observers  throughout  the  month,  and  a Lesser  Yellowlegs  appeared 
erratically  at  Burnham  Norton.  As  pressure  built  to  the  west  of  Britain  from  the  10th  the 
winds  veered  towards  the  north-east,  bringing  a mini  influx  of  Scarlet  Rosefinches  on  the 
east  coast,  raising  false  hopes  that  they  might  stay  and  breed.  Continuing  its  run  of  good 
birds  Breydon  was  visited  briefly  by  both  Terek  Sandpiper  and  Whiskered  Tern  on  1 5th 
Two  Bee-eaters  Hew  over  Old  Hunstanton  on  16th,  and  a Serin  resided  at  Potter  Heigham 
at  the  month  end.  Quail  were  much  in  evidence,  as  were  Mediterranean  Gulls  with  as 
many  as  27  present  around  the  county. 


July  was  generally  hot  and  sunny  with  only  brief  isolated  thundery  outbreaks.  As 
u usual  waders  stole  the  show  with  a Collared  Pratincole  returning  to  the  north  coast  for  the 
second  year  running,  Terek  Sandpiper  at  Snettisham  1 4th/ 1 5th.  Baird's  Sandpiper  at  Cley 
on  30th  and  White-rumped  Sandpiper  at  Snettisham  on  31st  (staying  into  August).  Other 
highlights  included  a number  of  passing  Mediterranean  Shearwaters.  Woodchat  Shrike 
alongside  the  Peddars  Way  at  Great  Cressingham  and  an  early  Icterine  Warbler  at  Cley 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

The  sunny  weather  continued  for  much  of  August.  Following  a Lesser  Yellowlegs  at 
Holme  on  2nd,  three  Marsh  Sandpipers  appeared  together  at  Cantley  BF  on  4th, 
remaining  until  the  13th.  Otherwise,  however,  the  wader  passage  was  one  of  the  poorest 
in  recent  years.  Little  Egret  numbers  continued  to  increase  at  Titchwell  reaching  9 - 
exceeding  the  previous  county  site  total.  Odd  passerines,  including  2 Greenish  Warblers, 
were  seen  in  mid-month  but  a cold  front  moving  south-east  on  22nd/23rd  resulted  in  a 
small  fall  of  Scandinavian  migrants  in  the  following  northerly  drift.  Species  included 
Barred  and  Icterine  Warblers.  Red-backed  Shrikes  and  Wrynecks.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  a build-up  of  high  pressure  to  the  north  of  Britain  took  place  resulting  in 
' strengthening  northerlies  in  the  North  Sea.  This  period  saw  some  of  the  year's  best  sea- 
watching from  the  28th— 30th.  with  many  skuas,  including  notable  numbers  of  Long- 
:ai led  Skuas  and  an  accompanying  “cast"  of  species  such  as  Sooty  and  Cory’s 
Shearwaters,  Leach's  Petrels  and  Sabine's  Gulls. 

An  influx  of  Greenish  Warblers  (several  of  which  have  not  been  submitted  and 
iocumented)  took  place  in  early  September  associated  w ith  an  area  of  low  pressure  over 
-'astern  Europe  passing  westwards.  On  the  4th  a Pectoral  Sandpiper  was  found  at  Cantley 
3F.  the  first  of  three  there  during  the  month.  This  site  also  attracted  a Black-necked 
3rebe,  up  to  three  Spotted  Crakes  and  a Red-necked  Phalarope  In  September.  One 
vonders  if  other  inland  sites  such  as  this  would  turn  up  as  many  interesting  birds  if  as 
veil  watched.  A deep  low  moved  east  along  the  Channel  on  the  7th  and  the  resyltant 
:asterlies  over  the  North  Sea  produced  in  the  next  three  days  Hoopoe,  an  early  Richard’s 
Jipit,  two  Red-throated  Pipits,  Siberian  Stonechat.  three  Ortolan  Buntings  and  a very 
•onfiding  Red-necked  Phalarope  on  a pond  near  Little  Walsingham.  Following  several 
lays  of  light  south/west  winds  from  the  10th  a thundery  low  tracked  along  the  Channel 
>n  15th/ 16th:  the  resultant  light  north-easterly  flow  produced  a small  influx  of  migrants 
>n  1 6th/ 1 7th.  including  Citrine  Wagtail  at  Kelling  Quags.  Another  low  moved  from 
Biscay  into  the  North  Sea  on  18th.  with  light  cloud,  reduced  visibility  and  light  rain 
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arriving  in  the  afternoon.  Along  with  a strengthening  easterly  wind  this  produced 
massive  arrival  of  drift  migrants,  the  largest  fall  since  1965.  Thousands  of  Redstarts  ant/j 
Willow  Warblers  appeared  along  the  coast,  with  hundreds  of  Wheatears  and  many  othet 
species  in  smaller  numbers  including  Wrynecks,  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  and  Red! 
backed  Shrikes.  Surprisingly  the  only  uncommon  bird  found  was  a Little  Bunting  aoj. 
Yarmouth.  Many  birds  remained  over  the  following  days,  allowing  observers  to  enjoy  thvo 
abundance  of  migrants,  often  in  strange  locations.  Small  numbers  especially  Redstarts 
were  also  seen  inland.  As  the  low  moved  away  eastwards  the  wind  backed  north-easterly^ 
on  19th/20th  driving  several  interesting  seabirds  onshore.  Despite  the  presence  of  north >n 
west  and  west  winds  for  the  rest  of  the  month  two  Bluethroats  and  another  Siberians* 
Stonechat  appeared. 

October  was  very  warm  and  sunny  with  winds  mainly  between  south  and  west.  It  wall 
hence  a very  disappointing  month  for  rarities,  although  there  was  some  compensation  in  afy 
well-watched  and  very  obliging  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  on  the  cliff  top  at  Weybourne,  aii 
Spotted  Crake  at  Cley,  several  Sabine’s  Gulls,  and  a Marsh  Warbler  trapped  ai 
Sheringham.  The  “unproductive”  spell  suddenly  changed  on  25th  when  a Pine  Bunting 
was  found  just  over  the  county  boundary  at  Hopton.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  aftei 
several  false  starts  it  finally  crossed  over  the  boundary,  adding  a new  species  to  the 
county  list.  The  next  day  the  sea  was  completely  calm  with  a light  easterly  wind.  To  the 
amazement  of  coastal  observers  Little  Auks  began  passing  in  large  numbers  and  severa 
were  seen  to  fly  inland,  either  on  their  own  or  accompanying  flocks  of  Starlings.  It  is 
likely  that  this  major  displacement  occurred  as  a result  of  strong  north-easterly  winds 
through  the  Denmark  Strait  a few  days  previously.  The  afternoon  of  the  29th  also  saw  the 
arrival  of  a small  number  of  Passerines  and  2 Pallas’s  Warblers  and  a Radde’s  Warbler  in 
Yarmouth  cemetery  in  the  afternoon.  Another  Pallas’s  Warbler  was  found  at  Holme. 

November  started  with  a large  fall  of  Redwings  at  Holme  and  Hunstanton  and  many 
Blackbirds  at  most  coastal  sites.  Little  Auks  were  still  stranded  in  the  North  Sea  and  vast 
numbers  passed  on  2nd-4th  in  northerly  winds  as  a low  developed  and  deepened  over 
Central  Europe.  This  weather  system  also  produced  north-easterly  winds  over  southern 
Scandinavia  resulting  in  not  only  a series  of  late  seabird  records,  but  also  large  numbers 
of  geese  and  duck  arriving,  together  with  other  typical  late  autumn  immigrants  such  as 
Long-eared  Owls  and  Woodcock;  a Pallas’s  Warbler  was  well  watched  at  close  range  at 
Warham.  Large  numbers  of  Redpolls  started  to  arrive;  many  were  increasingly  identified 
as  Mealy’s  as  the  month  progressed.  A Red-breasted  Goose  appeared  at  Welney  on  12th. 
Further  suitable  sea-watching  conditions  occurred  on  18th/ 19th  and  a Storm  Petrel  was 
off  Sheringham.  Two  Arctic  Redpolls  were  seen  in  the  Redpoll  flocks.  The  month  was 
generally  dry  and  mild,  producing  several  records  of  late  summer  visitors,  and  ended  with 
another  Red-breasted  Goose,  this  time  at  Sea  Palling. 

December  is  normally  a quiet  month  birdwise,  but  1995  proved  to  be  the  exception. 
High  pressure  to  the  north  and  east  was  dominant  for  much  of  the  month  giving  east  or 
north-easterly  winds  and  cold  temperatures,  with  more  frequent  snow  than  in  recent 
years.  Despite  the  weather  2 Quail  were  seen,  and  1-2  Stone  Curlew  and  37  Woodlarks 
remained.  Some  impressive  counts  of  more  typical  winter  species  were  made:  750  Red- 
throated  Divers  passed  Sheringham  on  2nd;  37  Slavonian  Grebes  at  Titchwell  on  10th; 
954  Whooper  Swans  at  Welney  on  1 1th;  over  50,000  Pink-footed  Geese  were  in  the  NW 
of  the  county  on  22nd,  and  nearly  300  Scaup  passed  Sheringham  on  31st.  In  addition 
there  was  an  influx  of  Barnacle  Geese.  Fieldfares  which  had  been  virtually  absent  earlier 
in  the  autumn  began  arriving  from  17th,  and  thousands  were  in  evidence  by  the  year’s 
end;  they  were  accompanied  by  5 Ring  Ouzels  - surprise  Christmas  presents.  Woodcock 
also  increased  and  many  shooting  estates  reported  their  largest  numbers  for  20  years. 
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Mealy  Redpoll  numbers  continued  to  rise  and  increasingly  Arctic  Redpolls  were 
identified  amongst  the  Redpoll  flocks.  Up  to  4 were  well  scrutinised  at  Cromer,  where  a 
Serin  was  also  discovered.  Waxwings  started  to  arrive  in  small  numbers  from  7th  and  a 
flock  of  23  at  Pretty  Corner  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  just  a taste  of  the  year  to  come. 

Giles  Dunmore,  Phil  Heath  and  Steve  Wakeham 


Pine  Bunting  - A First  for  Norfolk 

Ricky  Fairhead  and  Robert  Wilton 

The  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  October  had  been  dominated  by  south-westerly 
winds  resulting  in  an  almost  complete  dearth  of  migrants.  However,  on  the  28th  light 
north-easterly  winds  offered  a good  chance  of  interesting  migrants.  We  decided  to  visit 
Corton  where  a large  finch  flock  had  become  established  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
:omplex  on  the  county  boundary. 

Despite  regular  visits  Corn  Bunting  had  been  the  most  notable  bird  this  site  had 
produced  all  year  so  5 Twite  was  an  event.  We  then  noticed  several  Yellowhammers  on 
he  fence  and  among  them  a stranger  displaying  a white  facial  patch.  We  quickly  realised 
t was  a Pine  Bunting,  an  extremely  rare  vagrant  to  north-west  Europe.  After  a couple  of 
ninutes  viewing  the  prize  headed  off  in  a westerly  direction  escorted  by  2 
Yellowhammers.  All  three  landed  near  the  road,  but  a brief  scan  of  the  kale  revealed 
tothing.  We  decided  to  spread  the  news. 

Arriving  back  at  mid-day  the  Pine  Bunting  was  again  on  the  perimeter  fence.  But  as 
night  be  expected  it  quickly  dropped  into  the  kale  just  as  the  first  birders  arrived.  A nail- 
biting  2'/4  hour  wait  followed.  Then  Ian  Metcalf  and  John  Oates  spotted  it  amongst  a 
>roup  of  Yellowhammers.  It  then  crept  into  kale  before  showing  at  close  quarters  finally 
giving  the  assembled  crowd  excellent  views. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  this  Pine  Bunting  performed  from  time  to  time  - 
nainly  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  boundary.  Fortunately  it  was  later  observed  very  well  in 
he  county  of  Norfolk  before  flying  south  to  roost  with  Yellowhammers. 

This  Pine  Bunting  was  a text-book  individual,  most  probably  a first-winter  male.  It 
, acked  any  yellow  colouration  and.  most  importantly,  the  fringes  to  the  primaries  were 
> vhite.  The  latter  feature  excludes  the  possibility  of  a hybrid.  Pine  Buntings  breed  in 
imilar  habitat  to  Yellowhammers  and  hybridisation  occurs  in  one  area  of  western 
iberia.  In  fact  a hybrid  appeared  at  Sizewell  in  Suffolk  in  April  1982.  The  origin  of 
■ iberian  buntings  are  always  open  to  debate  particularly  following  the  increase  in  the 
1 /ild  bird  trade.  This  Pine  bunting  was  undoubtedly  wild:  the  following  day  3 Siberian 
i ligrants  (2  Pallas’s  and  a Radde’s  Warbler)  appeared  at  Yarmouth. 

The  Corton  Bunting  becomes  a county  first  for  both  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Pine 
iuntings  breed  in  Siberia,  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  west  to  the  Urals  and  in  Mongolia, 
avowing  forest  clearings  in  wet  valleys.  In  winter  they  may  be  found  in  northern  and 
orth-eastern  China,  north-west  India  and  Afghanistan. 
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Breeding  waders  in  the  Broads  ESA 


Dave  Weaver,  RSPB 


The  Broadland  grazing  marshes  form 
one  of  the  largest  remaining  areas  of 
lowland  wet  grassland  in  Britain,  a 
valuable  wildlife  habitat  that  has 
been  drastically  reduced  by  drainage 
and  agricultural  improvement 
nationally  during  the  last  40  years. 
The  importance  of  these  marshes  to 
breeding  and  overwintering  wildfowl 
and  waders  was  highlighted  in  the 
early  1980s  with  the  threat  of  major 
drainage  schemes  allowing  continued 
arable  conversion  supported  by  flood 
alleviation  proposals.  Concern  for  the 
conservation  and  traditional 
landscape  value  of  these  extensive 
marshes  led  to  a major  controversy 
surrounding  a core  area  of 
Broadland,  the  Halvergate  Marshes, 
heralding  a gradual  change  in 
agricultural  policy.  The  immediate 
outcome  was  the  setting  up  of  a 
pioneering  voluntary  incentive 
scheme,  the  Broad  Grazing  Marshes 
Conservation  Scheme  in  1985.  This 
was  a successful  forerunner  to  one  of 
the  first  Environmentally  Sensitive 
Areas  (ESAs)  to  be  launched  by 
MAFF  in  1987,  covering  a much 
larger  area. 


'i) 


( R.A.  Richardson ) 


The  Broads  ESA 

Since  1987,  the  Broads  ESA  scheme  has  been  widely  accepted  by  livestock  farmers  and 
landowners  and  has  been  extended  further  into  the  tributary  valleys,  including  the  River 
Wensum.  The  ESA  lies  largely  in  Norfolk,  the  exception  being  the  marshes  along  the 
Suffolk  side  of  the  River  Waveney.  The  ESA  currently  offers  grassland  management 
agreements  to  farmers  under  three  increasingly  stringent  tiers: 

Tier  1 specifies  a relatively  extensive  regime  with  restrictions  on  stocking  rates,  mowing 
and  fertiliser  use,  and  prohibition  in  the  application  of  agro-chemicals. 

Tier  2 imposes  further  restrictions  on  winter  grazing  and  mowing  dates,  and  fertiliser 
use.  A key  requirement  is  the  maintenance  of  summer  dyke  levels  to  within  45cm  of  marsh 
level. 

Tier  3 in  addition  to  the  lower  tiers  restricts  spring  grazing  and  stocking  rates,  and 
requires  maintenance  of  the  water  table  at  marsh  level  during  winter  and  early  spring  so 
as  to  create  shallow  pools. 
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nd  retiring.  Golden  Orioles  winter  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  A few  pairs  have  summered  in 
!k  since  1967  and  breeding  was  first  proved  in  1971  (C.R.  Knights). 


Upper:  Each  Kingfisher  has  regular  perches  from  which  it  fishes.  It  sits  upright,  tail  poj 
downwards  as  it  watches  the  water.  Suddenly  it  drops  with  a splash  usually  returning  wjut 
struggling  captive  ( C.R . Knights).  Lower:  Largest  nesting  groups  of  Little  Grebes  are  to  be  foubri 
Holkham  NNR  and  close  to  Breydon  Water  along  the  south  bank  dyke  and  the  RSFB  Btltf 
Reserve  ( A . Bloomfield). 


w,  Holme/Hunstanton  GC  male  Rock  Thrush  provided  these  splendid  portraits.  It  survived  a close 
ODi-  ainter  with  a hunting  Sparrowhawk,  remaining  four  days  to  the  delight  of  the  ranks  of 
Be(  rvers.  (Upper:  D.  Nye\  both  lower:  R.  Chittenden). 


British  Birds  celebrated  its  half-century  in  1957.  The  June  issue  that  year  contained  an  art 
Collared  Doves  in  Norfolk:  A bird  new  to  the  British  List;  Richard  Richardson  specially  painted  t) 
illustration. 

Collared  Doves  are  abundant  nowadays.  But  breeding  was  not  proved  in  this  country  until  19 
when  a pair  nested  at  Cromer  followed  by  successful  nesting  at  Overstrand  in  1956.  Within 
space  of  a very  few  years  the  birds  became  widespread  and  locally  numerous  resulting  in  thl 
being  taken  for  granted  by  birders.  Yet  it  is  salutary  to  remember  that  at  the  time  Witherb| 
Handbook  of  British  Birds  appeared  in  1938-41,  Collared  Doves  were  breeding  no  nearer  til 
Hungary,  Slovakia  and  Austria.  Yet  by  1949  the  species  had  reached  Holland,  Denmark  ; 
Sweden.  A decade  later  it  was  resident  in  all  European  countries  except  Iceland,  Finland,  Spain  £ 
Portugal.  By  1974  these  countries,  too,  had  each  been  colonised. 


The  ‘superwet’  Tier  3 agreements  were  introduced  as  part  of  a revised  scheme  in 
1992,  aimed  specifically  at  providing  suitable  conditions  for  wintering  wildfowl  and 
breeding  waders,  principally  on  the  alluvial  grazing  marshes.  In  addition,  eligible  capital 
works  include  the  construction  of  water  control  measures  such  as  bunds,  sluices  and 
culverts,  and  even  the  creation  of  scrapes  and  the  reinstatement  of  dykes  for  the  benefit  of 
wildlife. 

The  most  recent  information  from  MAFF  on  agreement  uptake  throughout  the  Broads 
ESA  indicates  nearly  60%  under  Tier  1 , 40%  under  Tier  2,  and  3%  under  Tier  3 of  the 
total  area  of  about  150km2  within  the  scheme.  The  earlier  trend  to  arable  conversion  has 
been  reversed  through  an  additional  tier  promoting  reinstatement  of  permanent  grassland. 

Within  the  ESA,  there  has  also  been  considerable  expansion  of  nature  reserves  in 
recent  years,  especially  at  Berney  and  Buckenham/Cantley  (both  RSPB),  Ludham 
Marshes  (English  Nature)  and  Heigham  Holmes  (National  Trust).  Most  ot  these  reserves 
are  now  being  managed  with  high  dyke  level  control  and  traditional  grazing,  making 
optimum  use  of  ESA  Tier  2 and  Tier  3 agreements. 

Breeding  wader  surveys 

The  purpose  of  the  1995  survey  was  to  provide  up-to-date  information  tor  an  ESA 
Review  in  1996,  and  Water  Level  Management  Plans  (WLMPs)  currently  being  compiled 
by  internal  drainage  boards  (IDBs)  in  consultation  with  statutory  bodies. 

Breeding  bird  surveys  have  concentrated  on  the  three  key  wader  species  of  wet 
grassland:  snipe,  redshank  and  lapwing.  All  have  undergone  major  declines  on  lowland 
farmland,  largely  as  a result  of  habitat  change,  with  snipe  and  redshank  being  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  effects  of  improved  drainage.  Oystercatchers.  in  contrast,  have  increased 
inland  throughout  several  parts  of  Britain.  The  Broadland  grazing  marshes  hold  large 
though  dispersed  populations  of  all  four  species  and  also  good  breeding  numbers  ot  little 
grebe,  mute  swan,  shelduck,  gadwall,  shoveler,  pochard,  tutted  duck,  skylark,  meadow 
pipit,  yellow  wagtail,  sedge  warbler  and  reed  bunting.  These  marshes  also  provide 
extensive  foraging  areas  for  herons,  kestrels,  marsh  harriers  and  barn  owls. 

Previous  bird  surveys  of  the  Broads  include  those  contributing  to  the  nationwide 
Breeding  Waders  of  Wet  Meadows  Survey  in  1982.  prior  to  introduction  of  the  ESA 
scheme  (Murfitt  & Weaver  1982,  Smith  1983),  and  by  RSPB  in  1988  shortly  after  its 
designation  (O'Brien  & Buckingham  1989).  The  first  survey  attempted  full  coverage  of 
all  suitable  sites  by  three  visits  while  the  latter  provided  a more  intensive  baseline  on 
. grassland  sample  sites  representing  approximately  40%  of  the  original  area  of  the  ESA. 
These  were  surveyed  on  a field-by-field  basis  using  the  methods  of  the  1989  national 
survey  (O'Brien  & Smith  1992).  The  comprehensive  1995  survey  aimed  to  cover  all 
suitable  habitats  in  the  Broads  ESA.  mainly  grazing  marshes  but  including  arable  land, 
river  ronds  and  some  grazed  fens.  This  included  the  1988  baseline  sample  sites,  to  obtain 
comparable  results  from  two  visits  between  mid-April  and  early  June.  The  survey  was 
achieved  throush  partnership  funding  and  the  collaboration  ot  a ft \ e-member  sur\ev 
team,  field  staff  of  six  conservation  bodies.  ADAS  staff  and  volunteers.  Two  detailed, 
complementary  reports  were  produced  (Weaver  1995a&b). 

Current  populations  and  distribution 

Table  1 summarises  the  estimated  total  number  ot  pairs  of  the  tour  species  by  river 
valley,  and  Table  2 lists  some  of  the  key  sites.  The  lower  valleys'  combined  the  majority 
3f  the  wide  coastal  floodplain  of  the  rivers  Bure.  Yare  and  Waveney.  forming  pan  of  the 
Yare  Basin  and  known  as  the  Halvergate  Triangle'. 


Table  1.  Breeding  wader  populations  of  the  Broads  ESA  in  1995,  summarised  b 
river  valley 


Area  (km2)  No.  of  pairs  (density  prs/km2) 


Snipe 

Redshank 

Lapwing 

Oystercatche 

Wensum 

18.5 

29(1.6) 

0 

66  (3.6) 

20(1.1) 

Ant 

8.6 

1 (0.1) 

12.5  (1.5) 

33  (3.8) 

8 (0.9) 

Thurne 

23.8 

10(0.4) 

35.5  (1.5) 

58  (2.4) 

14(0.6) 

Bure 

23.4 

18(0.8) 

18.0  (0.8) 

62  (2.6) 

10(0.4) 

Yare 

27.6 

25  (0.9) 

41.0(1.5) 

118(4.3) 

25  (0.9) 

Waveney 

54.3 

12(0.2) 

65.5  (1.2) 

145  (2.7) 

24  (0.4) 

Lower  valleys 

57.9 

0 

129.0  (2.2) 

211  (3.6) 

89(1.5) 

ESA  overall  214.1  95  (0.4)  301.5  (1.4)  693  (3.2)  190(0.9) 


Note:  The  Norfolk  side  ot  the  Waveney  held  10  pairs  of  snipe,  46  pairs  of  redshanks,  8™ 
pairs  of  lapwings  and  13  pairs  of  oystercatchers. 

Table  2.  Summary  of  some  key  sites/areas  for  breeding  waders  in  the  Broads  ESA  in  19951 1 

No.  of  pairs 


Snipe 

Redshank 

Lapwing 

Oystercatcher 

Fakenham  to  source 
(Upper  Wensum) 

24 

- 

28 

5 

Heigham  Holmes 
(Upper  Thurne) 

— 

7.5 

12 

2 

Hickling  Marshes 
(Upper  Thurne) 

9 

4.5 

8 

2 

Wroxham-Coltishall 
(Mid/upper  Bure) 

1 1 

— 

5 

- 

Oby/Clippesby  Marshes 
(Mid  Bure) 

— 

12.5 

42 

4 

S.  Walsham  Marshes 
(Lower  Bure) 

— 

31.5 

75 

20 

Strumpshaw/Buckenham 
Cantley  (Mid  Yare) 

13 

23 

57 

7 

Belton/Fritton  Marshes 
(Lower  Waveney) 

1 

38.5 

30 

5 

Berney  Marshes 
(Lower  Yare) 

— 

15 

15 

3 

Chedgrave  Marshes 
(Haddiscoe  Island) 

41.5 

83 

37 

The  results  confirm  the  distribution  patterns  found  in  previous  surveys.  The  95  pairs  of  snipe 
were  mainly  on  the  rough,  rushy  pastureland  associated  with  waterlogged  peaty  soils  along  the 
upper  valleys  and  floodplain  fringes.  The  Upper  Wensum  and  mid-Bure  and  mid-Yare  valleys 
supported  the  main  concentrations.  Due  to  the  groundwater  action  of  valley-edge  springs  and 
flushes,  many  such  areas  were  already  poorly-drained  and  have  consequently  attracted  Tier  2 
and  small-scale  Tier  3 agreements  which  appear  to  be  helping  to  maintain  these  localised 
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populations.  In  general,  Broadland  reserves  such  as  Strumpshaw  and  Hickling  Marshes  (both 
under  Tier  2 agreements)  supported  above  average  densities. 

The  301-302  pairs  of  redshanks  were  found  entirely  in  Broadland.  the  highest  numbers 
and  densities  occurring  on  the  alluvial  grazing  marshes  of  the  coastal  floodplain,  particularly 
around  the  lower  Bure  and  Waveney,  and  around  Breydon  Water.  These  included  the 
extensive  Tier  2 land  on  Haddiscoe  Island,  South  Walsham,  Belton  and  Fritton  Marshes,  and 
the  Tier  2/Tier  3 Berney  Marshes  Reserve.  The  mid-Yare  and  Thurne  catchment  reserves  also 
held  important  concentrations.  Redshanks  were  virtually  absent  from  the  upper  valleys  and  the 
Wensum.  High-level  dykes  with  shallow,  poached  edges,  footdrains  and  pools  on  the  marshes 
complemented  by  brackish  pools  on  adjacent  cut  reed  ronds  and  intertidal  areas  provided 
important  feeding  areas. 

The  693  pairs  of  lapwings  were  distributed  throughout  the  ESA  on  short  grassland, 
especially  where  bare  ground  remained  from  winter  flooding.  There  were  some  notable 
concentrations,  but  also  a remarkable  absence  on  some  extensive,  and  apparently  suitable 
marshes  in  the  lower  valleys.  Damp  pasture  also  provided  feeding  opportunities  tor  many 
arable-nesting  pairs  adjacent  to  the  upper  valleys  especially  along  the  Wensum.  The  two  most 
important  sites  were  Haddiscoe  Island  and  South  Walsham  Marshes,  both  essentially  Tier  2 
marshes  although  the  latter  also  included  some  recently-tilled  arable.  These  two  sites  together 
accounted  for  over  20%  of  the  ESA  population.  However,  the  Buckenham  Marshes  reserve 
held  by  far  the  highest  density  of  any  single  site  (31 .7  prs/krn2). 

The  190  pairs  of  oystercatchers  were  also  spread  widely  throughout  the  ESA.  though  as 
would  be  expected  with  an  essentially  coastal  species,  about  30%  were  lound  on  the  coastal 
floodplain.  Although  absent  from  the  upper  Bure  and  Waveney  valleys,  several  pairs  scattered 
along  the  Wensum  demonstrate  the  continuing  inland  spread  that  this  species  has  undergone 
locally  in  recent  years,  reflecting  a long-term  national  trend  (see  also  Murlitt  & Weaver  1982). 
Haddiscoe  Island  and  South  Walsham  Marshes  were  again  the  main  sites  both  in  terms  ot 
population  size  and  density,  together  supporting  over  30%  of  the  ESA  population.  The  drier 
habitat  requirements  of  oystercatchers  were  reflected  in  a wider  distribution  across  the  ESA 
tiers,  less  dependence  on  reserves  than  other  species,  and  opportunistic  use  of  recently-tilled 
land,  gravel  workings,  dyke  spoil  banks  and  other  locations  with  bare  ground. 

On  privately-owned  agreement  land,  between  33-42%  of  all  breeding  wader  territories, 
and  over  40%  of  the  grassland  populations  of  the  four  species  were  found  on  Tier  2.  about 
;wice  as  many  pairs  as  on  Tier  1 (and  in  a smaller  overall  area).  Correspondingly,  breeding 
densities  on  grassland  ranged  from  below  average  on  Tier  1 (even  lower  than  on  non- 
agreement land),  to  above  average  on  Tier  2.  the  exception  being  snipe.  However,  there  was 
considerable  variation  between  sites  under  Tier  2.  On  Tier  3 land,  high  densities  for  snipe 
vere  found,  although  very  small  areas  were  involved. 

Grassland  managed  as  nature  reserves  supported  almost  a quarter  of  snipe  and  redshanks, 
ind  overall  densities  were  well* above  average  and  higher  by  far  for  snipe,  redshanks  and 
apwings  than  privately-owned  ESA  grassland.  Importantly,  the  majority  ot  land  under  Tier  3 
igreement  is  also  under  reserve  management,  made  possible  by  water  level  control,  often  in 
combination  with  Tier  2 land  managed  at  water  levels  exceeding  the  minimum  qualifying 
equirements.  An  even  higher  overall  density  of  redshanks  was  found  on  the  ronds  adjacent  to 
. ’razing  marshes  along  the  lower  rivers. 

Vopulation  changes  since  1982 

breeding  population  estimates  obtained  from  the  results  ot  the  full  surveys  in  198_  and  1995 
ind  the  1 988  sample  survey  are  summarised  and  compared  in  Table  3. 


I able  3.  Number  of  territories  of  breeding  waders  recorded  in  three  surveys  of  t 
Broads  grazing  marshes:  (a)  overall  results  from  areas  covered  in  1982  and  1995  survei. 

(b)  results  from  sample  sites  where  data  also  available  in  198 

(c)  results  from  all  sample  sites  covered  in  both  1988  and  199 


1982 

1988 

1995 

a 

b 

a 

b 

c 

a 

b 

c 

Snipe 

78 

57 

131 

81 

83 

62 

48 

50 

Redshank 

198 

79 

302 

126.5 

159 

301.5 

133 

155 

Lapwing 

722 

407 

767 

318 

374 

627 

277 

321 

Oystercatcher 

123 

36 

? 

42 

46 

170 

50 

63 

Note:  The  figures  given  under  (a)  for  1988  were  estimates  extrapolated  from  sample  si 
densities. 


There  were  some  gaps  in  coverage  during  the  1982  survey  that  could  account  for  population 
levels  up  to  15%  higher,  particularly  tor  redshank.  In  addition,  the  revised  interpretation  cm 
results  used  in  subsequent  surveys  could  have  increased  estimated  numbers  of  redshank  by  ui  | 
to  34%  during  that  survey  (O'Brien  & Smith  1992).  Sample  sites  (column  c in  Table  3fc 
selected  for  the  1988  baseline  survey  represented  approximately  40%  of  Tier  1,  Tier  2 ant 
non-agreement  grassland,  and  all  nature  reserves  and  SSSIs  at  the  time.  There  were  no  samplr 
sites  in  the  Wensum  valley  which  was  added  to  the  ESA  later. 


Overall  results  indicate  increases  for  all  species  between  1982  and  1988  and  subsequen 
declines  for  lapwing  and  particularly  snipe,  while  redshank  appear  to  have  remained  stab! 
and  oystercatchers  have  further  increased.  The  changes  on  sample  sites  between  1988  anc 
1995  account  for  decreases  in  snipe  by  nearly  40%,  redshank  by  2.5%  and  lapwing  by  ove| 
14%,  while  oystercatchers  increased  by  37%.  Although  large,  these  changes  were  not  found  tc 
be  statistically  significant  due  to  wide  variation  in  changes  between  sites.  However,  ever 
against  the  minimum  figures  presented  for  1982  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a long-tern 
decline  in  both  snipe  (over  20%)  and  lapwing  (13%),  and  an  increase  in  oystercatchers  (38%) 
These  results  are  consistent  with  national  trends  for  these  species. 

Examining  changes  on  sample  sites  between  1988  and  1995  revealed  mixed  fortunes  foi 
each  species.  There  were  decreases  for  snipe  in  all  ESA  and  conservation  categories, 
including  some  nature  reserves  using  Tier  3 prescriptions.  Suitable  habitat  was  still  available 


in  some  marginal  sites,  but  drumming  birds  were  often  not  recorded  where  formerly  present. 
Changes  in  redshank  numbers  reflected  management  status  more  closely,  and  in  general  there 
were  declines  or  losses  on  non-agreement  and  Tier  1 sites,  stable  numbers  on  Tier  2,  and 
compensating  increases  on  recently  developed  Tier  3 nature  reserves  and  SSSIs.  Lapwing 
numbers  showed  similar  trends  to  redshank,  but  despite  notable  concentrations  on  the! 
extensive  Tier  2 grazing  marshes  of  Haddiscoe  Island  and  the  lower  Bure,  losses  especially  in 
the  Halvergate  Triangle  and  along  the  lower  Thurne  resulted  in  a net  decline.  Oystercatchers 
increased  or  were  stable  on  all  sites  and  across  all  ESA  and  conservation  categories. 


Discussion 

Weather  conditions  may  be  a contributory  factor  in  annual  fluctuations  of  breeding  wader 
populations.  In  both  1982  and  1995.  April  was  a particularly  dry  month  with  rainfall  below' 
average,  and  in  1995  May  continued  dry.  In  1988  by  contrast,  the  area  of  grassland  with 
surface  flooding  was  noted  as  unusually  large,  providing  favourable  conditions  for  breeding 
waders  (O’Brien  & Buckingham  1989).  Furthermore,  a serious  drought  has  occurred  during 
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intervening  years.  Snipe  are  particularly  sensitive  to  changes  in  soil  surface  moisture  at 
breeding  sites,  and  this  may  partly  explain  the  wide  fluctuations  in  numbers  over  the  period  of 
this  difficult  species  to  census. 

Some  indication  of  weather-related  changes  across  ESA  management  categories  has 
previously  been  demonstrated  (O’Brien  & Self  1994).  A comparison  of  breeding  density 
indices  in  the  Broads  between  1988  and  small  samples  during  the  drought  conditions  of 
1990/91  showed  losses  on  Tier  1 land,  and  stable  or  increasing  numbers  on  Tier  2 marshes. 
This  suggests  that  in  dry  years,  there  is  an  increased  concentration  of  breeding  waders  on 
wetter  grazing  marshes  (then  Tier  2).  However,  in  all  surveys  there  was  a substantial 
differential  between  wader  numbers  on  Tier  1 and  Tier  2,  in  both  wet  and  dry  springs,  and  the 
1995  results  show  even  higher  densities  on  Tier  3 marshes. 

The  survey  again  showed  that  Tier  1 grassland  is  poor  for  breeding  waders,  while  Tier  2 is 
extremely  variable,  depending  largely  on  the  water  level  control  exercised,  allowing 
considerable  latitude  in  dyke  levels.  Previous  research  has  shown  that  a water  table  within 
about  20cm  during  the  breeding  season  is  necessary  for  snipe  (Green  1986).  On  the  alluvial 
grazing  marshes,  concentrations  of  birds  occurred  where  dyke  levels  are  maintained  close  to 
field  level,  whereas  water  levels  at  minimum  requirements  (45cm  freeboard)  w'ere  poor  for 
birds.  On  such  marshes,  where  field  surfaces  were  dry  by  May,  small-scale  surface  features 
such  as  wet  footdrains  and  depressions  and  redundant  dykes  were  important  features  to 
support  feeding  waders. 

The  much  higher  water  level  Tier  3 prescriptions  inevitably  provided  the  best  conditions.  It 
is  therefore  of  little  surprise  that  in  a dry  spring,  stable  or  increasing  populations  of  species 
such  as  snipe,  redshank  and  lapwing  would  have  been  concentrated  on  the  wetter  reserves 
adopting  these  prescriptions.  Elsewhere,  with  few  exceptions,  it  would  appear  that  such 
orescriptions  have  been  either  too  radical  or  not  provided  with  enough  incentives  to  attract 
uptake  other  than  from  conservation  bodies. 

It  has  been  widely  acknowledged  that  there  has  been  a trend  to  undergrazing  in  the  Broads 
ind  there  is  an  indication,  though  no  direct  evidence,  that  this  may  have  adversely  affected 
apwing  numbers.  Several  areas  where  lapwings  were  formerly  abundant,  such  as  the  Thurne 
valley,  were  found  to  hold  very  few  in  1995.  and  swards  were  relatively  tall  in  this  area. 
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Conclusions 

The  ESA  appears  to  be  working  in  principle  and  has  helped  significantly  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  and  management  of  the  Broadland  grazing  marshes.  Certainly  it  has  proved 
enormously  attractive  with  landowners.  However,  the  long-term  decline  of  breeding  waders  in 
owl  and  Britain,  particularly  snipe  and  lapwing  in  the  Broads  in  recent  years,  is  of  some 
concern. 

The  results  of  this  survey  contribute  to  the  current  ESA  review  which  provides  the 
jpportunity  to  fine-tune  the  structure  of  management  prescriptions  to  balance  the 
equirements  of  wildlife  interests  with  traditional  and  viable  grazing  systems  and  achieve 
nore  positive  environmental  benefits  over  the  ESA  as  a whole.  The  objectixe  of  restoring 
seeding  wader  and  other  bird  populations  should  be  widely  achievable,  and  not  only  on 
iature  reserves.  The  full  potential  of  ESA  prescriptions  may  also  be  realised  by  a more 
ntegrated  approach  through  the  statutory  requirement  of  WLMPs  which  are  currently  being 
•repared  by  IDBs  for  their  catchments  with  input  from  various  interests.  A good  example  has 
ecently  been  introduced  for  Heigham  Holmes,  under  a range  of  ESA  management,  and 
lready  the  results  are  encouraging. 
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The  Little  Auk  ‘Wreck’ 

Moss  Taylor 


The  Little  Auk  or  Dovekie,  as  it  is  more  attractively  known  in  North  America,  i 
piobably  the  most  abundant  Atlantic  auk.  Despite  this,  its  appearance  in  Norfolk  is,  to  sa 
the  least,  erratic. 

Little  Auks  breed  in  large  colonies  in  the  High  Arctic,  extending  further  north  thai 
any  of  the  other  Atlantic  auks.  They  normally  overwinter  in  the  pelagic  waters  of  the  Lo 
Arctic,  often  remaining  near  the  edge  of  the  pack  ice,  where  the  greatest  abundance 
oceanic  zooplankton  is  to  be  found. 

To  Norfolk,  the  species  is  an  annual  autumn  and  winter  visitor  to  coastal  waters,  but  i, 
very  variable  numbers.  In  some  years  they  are  extremely  scarce.  In  1976  only  four  wer 
recorded  with  seven  in  1979  and  1994.  In  other  years,  well  documented  'wrecks’  havi 
occurred  when  hundreds  of  Little  Auks  have  been  found.  Since  the  first  recorded  "wreck 
in  1841,  there  have  been  about  fourteen  ‘wreck’  years,  but  that  in  1995  will  long  reinair 
in  the  memory. 


A scattering  of  records  along  the  north  Norfolk  coast  from  October  18th  hardlyii 
prepared  observers  for  the  record  numbers  that  were  to  pass  many  coastal  sea-watching 
sites  in  late  October  and  early  November. 

October  29th  dawned  calm  and  sunny  but  clear  skies  produced  a heavy  overnight! 
frost.  Despite  the  lack  of  a northerly  wind  sea-watchers  were  rewarded  with  good 
numbers  of  Little  Auks  flying  west.  Peak  counts  were  250  at  Cley,  190  at  Sheringham 
and  120  at  Mundesley.  Smaller  numbers  continued  to  pass  offshore  over  the  next  two 
days,  with  a few  along  the  east  coast  of  Norfolk,  including  seven  seen  flying  over 
Yarmouth  cemetery. 
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!e  i On  November  1st  the  weather  changed  to  a light  northerly  wind,  overcast  skies  and 
'ill  | drizzle  and  the  numbers  of  Little  Auks  increased  with  a maximum  count  of  150  west  at 
Overstand.  By  the  following  day  the  wind  had  freshened  and  spectacular  numbers  were 
recorded,  many  sites  in  both  north  and  east  Norfolk  exceeding  their  previous  highest  day 
counts.  As  in  other  ‘wreck’  years,  birds  were  flying  north  along  the  east  Norfolk  coast 

I*"  and  west  along  the  north  facing  coast.  Therefore  considerable  duplication  of  records  was 
inevitable,  but  it  appears  that  about  2,000  Little  Auks  passed  Norfolk  on  this  day  alone. 
The  major  counts  made  on  November  2nd,  starting  in  the  south  of  the  county  were 
Yarmouth  302,  Mundesley  1,688.  Overstrand  570,  Sheringham  1,375,  Cley  1,200  and 
Holme  625. 

A strengthening  wind  on  the  3rd  ensured  a continued  passage  of  Little  Auks,  albeit  in 
smaller  numbers,  but  with  still  over  100  recorded  from  sites  as  far  apart  as  Overstrand. 
Weybourne  and  Holme.  The  first  exhausted  birds  were  being  found  and  by  the  4th.  the 
weather  was  beginning  to  take  its  toll  with  Little  Auk  corpses  appearing  on  the  tideline. 
At  Holme  20  were  found  dead  on  the  beach,  while  between  Horsey  and  Winterton  27 
corpses  were  counted  on  the  5th.  Many  were  blown  inland  where  they  were  discovered 
ifl/flWead  or  moribund  in  gardens  and  on  roads,  one  even  being  found  as  far  inland  as  Diss 
Mere. 

With  a return  to  calmer  weather,  a lull  occurred  in  the  passage  of  Little  Auks,  but  a 
further  significant  movement  was  recorded  between  November  13th  and  18th.  On  these 
dates  the  majority  of  birds  were  flying  east  along  the  north  Norfolk  coast,  presumably  in 
an  attempt  at  reorientation.  Peak  counts  were  made  at  Sheringham  with  420  on  the  13th. 
120  on  the  14th,  100  on  the  17th  and  60  on  the  18th. 


Many  exhausted  Little  Auks  remained  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  North  Sea  until  the 
following  February  while  at  Snettisham  pits  the  species  was  present  continuously  from 
October  30th  to  February  16th,  peaking  at  9 in  mid-November.  As  in  previous  years. 
Little  Auks  were  often  passing  offshore  in  the  company  of  the  smaller  waders.  Puffins 
ind  Starlings;  many  of  the  weaker  birds  fell  prey  to  marauding  Herring  and  Great  Black- 
a.  is  i racked  Gulls. 


Exactly  what  caused  the  ‘wreck’  of  Little  Auks  in  autumn  1995  is  uncertain,  but  it 
nay  have  been  related  to  severe  storms  around  Iceland  at  the  time.  Although  Little  Auks 
ire  able  to  withstand  storms  at  sea  under  normal  conditions,  prolonged  gales  prevent  the 
'ooplankton,  on  which  they  feed,  from  making  their  daily  vertical  migration  to  the 
iurface  waters.  Hungry  and  weakened  birds  are  thus  driven  before  the  storm  and  move 
urther  south  than  normal  in  their  search  for  suitable  feeding  areas.  Just  how  many 
uccessfully  make  the  return  journey  is  a matter  for  speculation. 

As  Bannerman  said:  “A  dovekie's  life  seems  to  be  one  long  tight  against  the  odds,  but 
hat  it  has  managed  to  overcome*them  to  the  extent  it  has  in  its  Arctic  home,  its 
tupendous  numbers  bear  witness;  how  long  can  this  last 
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Buzzards  in  Norfolk 


John  R.  Williamson 


Historical  status 

The  Buzzard  has  long  been  a scarce  bird  in  Norfolk.  Ancient  19th  century  breeditj 
records  from  Hethel  and  Ashwellthorpe  were  traced  by  M.J.  Seago  (Birds  of  Norfol 
1977),  who  recorded  the  species  as  a scarce  visitor,  usually  singly  in  spring  and  autun 
and  less  regularly  in  the  winter  months,  on  some  half  a dozen  occasions  each  year.  A tot 
of  16  were  noted  in  1963  and  a notable  immigration  took  place  in  1931-2  when  10  we 
recorded  on  Holkham  Park  with  others  at  Cley,  Rackheath  and  Burnham  Overy;  foi 
were  received  by  a Norwich  taxidermist  at  this  time. 

When  large  tracts  of  forest  covered  Britain,  it  was  likely  that  the  Buzzard  w<  k 
widespread  in  many  counties.  However,  forest  clearance,  agricultural  endeavours  an  i 
keepering  activities  combined  to  produce  the  demise  of  the  species,  notably  in  souther]  |i 
and  eastern  lowland  areas.  This  led  to  the  generally  held  belief  that  the  species  is  a \ 
'upland'  bird  in  Britain  nowadays.  This  is  not  a true  representation  of  the  distribution  ( ti 
the  Buzzard  in  Europe.  Indeed,  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  considers  it  a ‘lowlanc 
raptor  which  only  avoids  very  large  wet  or  arid  areas  and  is  common  up  to  l,000rh  abov  ;■ 
sea  level.  It  is  therefore,  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the  current  British  distribution  i 
governed  by  the  geographical  location  of  the  remaining  stands  of  woodland  (particularl 
sessile  oak),  combined  with  large  areas  of  short  vegetation  which  are  preferred  fc 
hunting  (e.g.  sheep  pastures).  The  lack  of  upland  areas  in  Norfolk  is  not  the  reason  for 
scarcity  in  the  county. 

Recent  changes  in  status 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a marked  change  in  occurrences  in  the  county,  though  this  i 
somewhat  clouded  by  birds  from  a current  licensed  release  scheme  (see  below),  ant 
possibly  by  other  not  so  bona  fide  schemes  and  falconer’s  escapes. 

There  is  a current  upsurge  in  the  number  of  localities  recording  Buzzards.  The  actua 
number  involved,  however,  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  There  is  often  duplication  a 
nearby  sites,  and  more  importantly,  coastal  sites  are  regularly  recording  birds  oi 
successive  days  in  the  migration  period  which  could  be  the  result  of  one  lingering  bird  o 
more  than  one  passing  through. 

Migrants:  Records  indicate  an  increase  in  migrant  birds  in  both  spring  and  autumn. 

Autumn  1993  was  notable  for  an  arrival  of  continental  drift-migrants  in  mid 
September,  in  conjunction  with  an  unprecedented  passage  of  Honey  Buzzards  through  the 
county.  This  movement  included  5-6  Buzzards  and  was  mirrored  in  East  Suffolk. 

The  total  of  at  least  40  Buzzards  in  1994  was  swollen  partly  by  the  arrival  of  a smal 
number  associated  with  the  well-documented  influx  of  Rough-legged  Buzzards  from  the 
third  week  in  October,  with  at  least  8 records  between  October  20th  and  November  6th.  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  these  birds  remained  to  over-winter  with  the  Rough-legs. 

The  spring  of  1995  produced  an  immense  passage  of  Buzzards  through  the  county, 
commencing  mid-to  late-March,  including  4 south  at  Winterton  on  23rd,  4 at  Salthouse 
Heath  on  26th  and  3 at  Wroxham  at  this  time  lured  by  a photographer’s  carrion  bait.  At 
least  15  moved  through  before  the  month-end.  April  saw  an  avalanche  of  records,  mainly 
during  the  third  week.  Six  were  on  the  county  border  at  Lound  on  2nd,  with  7+  at 
Winterton  the  same  day  and  5 there  on  9th.  Five  were  at  Felbrigg  Wood  on  14th  before  a 
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huge  westerly  passage  commenced  on  20th  when  4 passed  Mundesley/Paston,  32  (in 
groups  of  21, 9 and  2)  passed  Sheringham.  1 1 (in  ones  and  twos  moved  through  Holkham 
NNR  in  under  3 hours  in  the  afternoon  and  20  passed  over  Thornham.  The  paucity  of 
records  from  east  coast  localities  at  this  time  indicates  an  arrival  from  the  north-east,  with 
birds  continuing  in  a westerly  direction  along  the  north  Norfolk  coast.  Eight  were  at 
Hickling  on  23rd,  but  generally  numbers  declined  after  this  with  the  odd  birds  in  May. 

By  comparison,  autumn  1995  was  unspectacular,  although  concentrations  of  up  to  6 at 
Cley  and  West  Acre  were  noteworthy. 

It  is  clear  that  unusual  numbers  of  raptors  are  capable  of  crossing  the  North  Sea  should 
favourable  conditions  prevail  during  both  spring  and  autumn  passage  periods. 

Breeding:  Supposed  'pairs'  of  unknown  origin  summered  at  Swaffham  and  Westacre  in 
i 99 1 and  it  is  more  than  likely  they  accounted  for  the  1-2  present  at  Massingham  Heath 
in  early  1991.  Birds  were  seen  here  on  and  off  throughout  the  summer,  remaining  to  the 
autumn,  when  7 appeared  in  the  air  together  there  in  September.  It  was  possible  this 
constituted  first  breeding  in  the  county  since  the  last  century.  More  likely,  however,  it 
was  an  illegal  release. 

During  1992  a pair  raised  2 young  at  a site  in  central  Norfolk.  The  origin  of  these 
birds  is  unknown  and  they  may  be  linked  to  the  events  of  the  previous  year.  The  nest  was 
in  typical  habitat:  large  stands  of  mixed  woodland  interspersed  with  open  meadows  and 
agricultural  land.  Discussions  with  the  landowners  resulted  in  a decision  that  location  of 
the  site  should  not  be  revealed,  partly  for  the  safety  of  the  birds  and  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  viewing  is  available  only  from  private  land.  This  situation  remains,  as  do  the  birds 
which  have  bred  successfully  each  subsequent  year. 

A further  2 pairs  raised  a total  of  5 young  in  1993,  and  at  least  2 birds  were  present  at 
a further  2 sites  during  the  summer. 

In  1994  two  pairs  each  raised  a single  young.  A third  pair  was  thought  likely  to  have 
bred,  but  with  unknown  success.  Two  further  sites  held  pairs  seen  in  display  during  the 
breeding  season,  but  no  evidence  of  breeding  was  forthcoming.  An  additional  site  held  2 
birds  often  soaring  together  but  not  seen  in  display.  These  two  birds  subsequently  proved 
to  be  juveniles  from  the  Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecology  release  scheme. 

In  1995  ‘pairs’  summered  at  a minimum  of  3 localities,  but  breeding  could  only  be 
proved  at  one  site  where  the  long-standing  resident  pair  again  fledged  one  young. 
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(dot  1 Wintering:  Most  Buzzards  breeding  in  Britain  have  a wintering  range  associated  with  the 
breeding  site,  but  usually  extending  over  a greater  area.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
:hat  those  breeding  in  Norfolk  behave  differently. 

These  residents  have  therefore  helped  to  swell  wintering  numbers  in  the  county  in 
•ecent  years.  Separation  from  visiting  birds  is  often  possible  as  the  residents’  ranges  are 
idw  fairly  well  established. 

The  tendency  is  for  about  40%  of  first  calendar-year  birds  to  remain  close  to  the  natal 
trea  during  their  first  winter,  usually  being  driven  off  by  parents  at  the  onset  of  breeding 
lie  ictivity  the  following  spring. 
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The  Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecology  release  scheme 

K>ince  1994.  under  a licence  by  English  Nature,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Game 
Conservancy,  the  1TE  has  been  undertaking  a Buzzard  release  scheme  in  Norfolk. 

Much  information  is  already  available  on  behaviour  in  natural  populations,  including 
lata  from  136  radio-tagged  birds  in  Dorset  over  a period  of  5 years.  Hopefully,  the 
cheme  will  reveal  how  much  information  on  habitat  availability  and  suitability  can  be 
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gleaned  from  a few  releases  in  unpopulated  areas. 

The  release  sites  are  confidential  to  avoid  disturbance  and  persecution  becoming  a i 
unknown  factor  in  the  equation.  A similar  scheme  is  in  operation  in  Sussex, 

Methods:  With  landowner’s  permission,  wild  Buzzards  are  removed  from  nests  outsid 
the  study  areas.  The  numbers  are  supplemented  with  captive-bred  birds,  bred  by  member  a 
of  The  British  Falconer’s  Club.  All  young  are  well  feathered  and  capable  of  feedin.j 
themselves,  though  none  are  at  a stage  where  they  are  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  Each  bird  i 
fitted  with  a radio  transmitter,  capable  of  being  located  from  land  or  air,  pinpointing  th  r 
position  to  within  100m. 

Artificial  nests  were  constructed  from  conifer  clippings  on  a solid  wooden  base  I 
1-1. 5m  in  diameter,  secured  about  10m  up  a tree  next  to  the  main  trunk  and  about 
20-25m  from  the  edge  of  the  chosen  wood.  The  Norfolk  site  was  surrounded  to  ;L 
distance  of  1 km  by  50%  woodland,  14%  pasture  and  36%  arable,  carefully  selected  tqj 
reflect  the  agricultural  bias  of  the  county  when  directly  compared  to  the  average  Dorse* 
site,  which  was  19%  woodland,  40%  pasture  and  28%  arable.  A dustbin  lid  was  secureca 
about  lm  above  the  nest  for  protection  from  heavy  rain  in  the  absence  of  brooding- parent) 
birds.  In  1994  in  Norfolk,  2 nests  were  constructed,  each  containing  two  siblings,  ontL 
with  an  additional  unrelated  bird. 

The  nests  were  rigged  with  a pipe-and-plunger  feeding  system,  for  operation  frorrj 
below,  to  avoid  human  imprinting.  Feeding  took  place  at  least  once  a day  with  various 
fresh  carcasses  until  all  the  young  had  left  the  nest.  Once  all  young  were  flying,  feedings 
continued  on  a platform,  20-70m  from  the  nest  until  all  young  had  dispersed. 

Having  left  the  nest,  the  young  Buzzards  were  found  once  a day  and  their  position!* 
recorded.  If  on  the  ground,  they  were  lifted  to  a low  perch  for  protection  from  predators® 
Between  60-74  days  of  age,  their  positions  were  recorded  twice  a day  for  a period  of  4H 
days,  to  provide  social  interaction  data.  Subsequent  location  was  once  a day  untip 
dispersion,  then  once  every  2 weeks.  On  2 occasions,  a Cessna  172  light  aircraft  was  usedfcj 
to  locate  tagged  birds  across  the  country.  Flights  at  2,000m  are  capable  of  locating  all 
radio-tagged  birds  up  to  distance  of  80  km. 

Results  to  date:  Initial  results  in  Norfolk  and  Sussex  are  that  the  survival  rate  of  released 
birds  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  natural  population  up  to  the  point  of  dispersion,  that  is 
about  10%  losses. 

In  the  case  of  the  5 Norfolk  releases  in  1994,  one  bird  died  and  somewhat  surprisingly, 
all  four  surviving  birds  dispersed  from  the  release  area  together  as  a group.  Dispersal  was 
at  an  early  age  with  none  remaining  to  overwinter  in  the  release  area.  As  with  the  natural 
population,  early  dispersal  tended  to  be  over  a greater  distance  than  later  dispersal.  Three 
of  these  birds  settled  to  winter  together,  about  15  km  from  the  release  site,  the  other  being 
lost  during  dispersal. 

A further  8 birds  were  released  in  Norfolk  in  1995,  with  two  new  release  sites  being 
adopted,  one  of  which  encountered  problems  with  predation  and  releases  were  curtailed 
at  that  site.  Again  dispersal  was  early  from  successful  releases,  though  apparently  not  as 
large  as  in  1994. 

No  data  is  at  present  available  on  the  tracking  of  1995  released  birds,  nor  on  the 
tracking  of  second  calendar-year  birds  in  Norfolk  during  1995,  notably  on  whether  they 
returned  to  their  natal  area  in  their  first  spring.  Hopefully,  this  data  will  be  available  for 
publication  at  a later  date. 

Discussion:  As  expected,  more  enlightened  keepering  techniques  nowadays  have  not 
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apparently  posed  a threat  to  the  released  birds  and  this  is  no  longer  considered  likely  to 
severely  jeopardise  the  outward  spread  of  the  natural  population  in  the  country. 

The  early  dispersal  of  released  birds  is  of  interest.  Could  it  be  the  absence  of  parent 
birds  leads  to  the  early  departure?  Possibly  assessment  of  prey  available  in  the  release 
areas  was  not  surveyed  from  a ‘Buzzards  viewpoint’  and  lack  of  natural  food  forced  early 
dispersal  to  more  suitable  feeding  grounds. 

in  wild  populations,  first  calendar-year  Buzzards  regularly  return  to  their  natal  areas  in 
the  first  spring,  probably  because  feeding  in  these  areas  is  known  to  be  adequate  in  the 
summer  months  whereas  this  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  areas  occupied  during  their  first 
winter.  It  will  be  of  interest  if  released  birds  follow  the  same  pattern. 
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Summary 

To  date  research  suggests  that  the  British  population  of  Buzzards  is  artificially  restricted 
in  range  by  historical  persecution  and  changes  in  land  usage.  In  today’s  more  enlightened 
times  an  eastwards  expansion  of  the  native  population  would  be  expected.  This,  however, 
appears  to  be  hampered  by  the  regularity  with  which  young  birds  return  to  their  natal 
area.  Subsequent  searching  for  breeding  territories  is  thus  governed  by  availability  of 
territories  through  older  birds  becoming  casualties.  Thus,  only  a slow  eastwards  spread  is 
occurring. 

There  is  considerable  scope  for  expansion  in  the  current  range,  with  apparently 
suitable  areas  as  far  east  as  Norfolk.  Meanwhile,  a small  population  of  escaped/immigrant 
Buzzards  is  making  attempts  to  gain  a tentative  foothold  as  a breeding  species  in  the 
county.  At  present,  both  breeding  and  release  sites  are  confidential,  hopefully  ensuring  no 
undue  threats.  Should  the  release  scheme  prove  successful,  it  may  just  provide  the  boost 
that  the  county  breeding  population  needs  to  stabilise  and  expand  its  numbers. 

A note  of  caution:  Two  of  the  released  Buzzards  wandered  to  S wanton  Novers  Great 
Wood  taking  up  extended  residence  there  during  the  summer  of  1995.  It  is,  however, 
unclear  if  their  arrival  has  had  or  is  likely  to  have  a disruptive  effect  on  the  summering 
! Honey  Buzzards.  The  latter  moved  to  a nearby  wood  where  their  behaviour  clearly 
indicated  young  were  being  fed  in  the  nest.  There  were  no  sightings  of  Hying  young,  but 
oast  experience  suggests  they  seldom  appear  above  the  wood,  preferring  to  remain  below 
he  canopy. 


buzzard  data  since  breeding  recommenced  in  Norfolk  in  1992 

1992  1993  1994 
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1995 


Confirmed  breeding  pairs 
’robable  breeding  pairs 
’ossible  breeding  pairs 
Maximum  breeding  pairs 
Minimum  Hedged  young 


1 

1 

2 

2 


3 

1 

1 

5 

6 


2 

5 

9 


2 

1 


late:  Confirmed  breeding  pairs:  Hedged  young:  Probable  breeding  pairs:  summering 
dults,  food  carrying  and  display;  Possible  breeding  pairs:  adults  in  suitable  location 
uring  breeding  season. 
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Locations  recording  Buzzards  in  Norfolk,  1988-1994 


1988 

14 

1992 

34 

1989 

26 

1993 

35 

1990 

25 

1994 

44 

1991 

32 

Note:  Data  omitted  for  1995  as  ITE  release  scheme  clouds  true  records  of  migran 
wintering  individuals. 


The  Origins  of  Rock  Pipits  in  Norfolk 


Moss  Taylor 

"Owing  to  the  tact  that  the. Scandinavian  Rock  Pipit  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Roc 
Pipit  only  when  in  summer  plumage,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether,  or  how  often,  iu 
occurs  in  Norfolk  in  autumn  and  winter,  all  records  being  necessarily  confined  to  bird 
obtained  sufficiently  late  in  the  spring  to  have  acquired  the  buffish  pink  feathers  on  th< 
throat  and  breast  which  are  characteristic  of  this  race.”  Thus  wrote  B.B.  Riviere  in  hi 
description  of  the  Scandinavian  Rock  Pipit  in  A History  of  the  Birds  of  Norfolk  publisher 
in  1930. 

Sixty-four  years  later  in  the  Norfolk  Bird  Report  1994,  the  entry  for  Rock  Pipit  in  then 
systematic  list  concludes  "With  virtually  no  ringing  evidence  to  suggest  that  British  Roclfl 
Pipits  make  regular  long  distance  movements,  it  would  seem  logical  to  suggest  that  the  I 
majority  of  our  passage  and  winter  birds  are  Scandinavian”.  Is  there  any  other  evidencatr 
to  support  this  view  and  if  so,  what  could  be  done  in  future  winters  to  confirm  it? 

There  are  now  considered  to  be  only  two  subspecies  of  Rock  Pipit:  Anthus  petrosuM 
petrosus  which  breeds  in  Britain,  Ireland  and  northwest  France,  and  A.p.littoraliM 
breeding  in  Fennoscandinavia  and  the  Baltic  countries  (Knox  1988). 

Despite  advances  in  field  identification.  Rock  Pipits  appear  to  have  been  passed  overt  I 
and  there  is  still  no  reliable  method  of  separating  the  two  subspecies  in  the  field  irfl 
autumn  or  winter  plumage.  In  petrosus  the  winter  plumage  is  largely  retained  and  theil 
birds  are  dark  and  heavily  streaked  as  the  breeding  season  approaches.  However,  the,1 
partial  late-winter  body  moult  of  littoralis  results  in  a distinctive  spring  plumage,  to  a 
degree  which  varies  between  individuals.  The  better  marked  birds  showing  a lavender- 
grey  crown,  nape  and  mantle,  a whitish  supercilium  behind  the  eye,  a creamy  throat,  and 
breast  with  fewer  markings  and  often  a pinkish  tinge.  Indeed,  well  marked  birds  can  be 
confused  with  Water  Pipit  A.  spinoletta. 

The  appearance  of  these  spring-plumaged  birds  in  Norfolk,  mainly  in  March  and  early 
April,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  littoralis  is  only  a spring  passage  migrant  (Seagol 
1977).  Current  evidence,  however,  suggests  that  they  are  in  fact  the  same  birds  which  ‘ 
have  over-wintered  in  Norfolk,  but  have  not  been  recognised  as  such. 

In  autumn,  Rock  Pipits  are  regular  migrants  along  the  north  Norfolk  coast,  always! 
flying  in  a westerly  direction,  with  the  peak  passage  in  October.  The  majority  of  records  j 
involve  no  more  than  2-3  birds  together  (unlike  Meadow  Pipits  which  migrate  in  flocks 
of  10-20  birds  or  more)  and  daily  counts  at  Sheringham  and  Weybourne  rarely  exceed 
about  20.  But  as  long  ago  as  1884,  a total  of  400  were  recorded  at  Blakeney  on  October 
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2 1 st/22nd.  More  recently  on  October  8th  1990  an  impressive  total  of  350  were  counted  at 
Sheringham  trickling  west  in  small  parties  throughout  the  day,  all  of  which  were 
considered  to  be  littoralis. 

For  most  species,  visible  diurnal  passerine  migration  in  autumn  involves  birds  passing 
in  a westerly  direction  along  the  north  Norfolk  coast.  In  particular  this  applies  to  other 
Fennoscandinavian  winter  visitors  to  Britain,  such  as  Chaffinch  and  Brambling. 

The  only  passerine  which  regularly  migrates  eastward  along  the  north  Norfolk  coast  in 
autumn  is  the  Twite.  Ringing  recoveries  have  demonstrated  that  those  Twite  wintering  in 
East  Anglia  and  southeast  England  are  from  breeding  populations  in  the  southern 
Pennines.  It  is  clearly  these  birds  which  are  recorded  flying  east  in  autumn.  If  the  Rock 
Pipits  wintering  in  East  Anglia  were  also  from  the  breeding  areas  in  northern  England 
and  Scotland,  surely  they  too  would  be  recorded  flying  east  in  autumn. 

To  date,  no  foreign-ringed  Rock  Pipits  have  been  found  in  Norfolk,  although  birds 
ringed  in  Sweden  and  Norway  have  been  recovered  in  Suffolk,  in  the  southern  North  Sea 
and  in  Essex.  Of  particular  interest  was  an  adult  male  ringed  on  Malon  Island.  Sweden. 
March  27th  1990,  seen  at  Benacre,  Suffolk,  January  20th  1991  and  found  back  at  Malon 
Island,  June  15th  1992.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  bird  was  recognised  as  a 
Scandinavian  Rock  Pipit  when  seen  in  Suffolk  in  January,  Other  Scandinavian-ringed 
Rock  Pipits  (mainly  from  Sweden)  have  been  found  in  Anglesey,  Devon  and  Hampshire 
(including  two  which  returned  to  the  same  winter  site  in  subsequent  years).  Unfortunately 
the  origin  of  a colour-ringed  Rock  Pipit  at  Breydon  in  two  successive  winters  in  the  early 
1970s  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  definitely  had  not  been  ringed  on  Fair  Isle  (R. 
Riddington  verbally). 

Compare  this  with  the  recoveries  of  Scottish-ringed  Rock  Pipits,  the  majority  of  which 
have  been  ringed  on  Fair  Isle.  Movements  over  100  km  are  exceptional  and  only  one  has 
been  recovered  in  and  that  on  the  border  in  Northumberland.  Another  bird,  a nestling 
from  Fair  Isle  was  found  in  The  Netherlands.  The  recoveries  also  indicate  that 
movements  away  from  the  breeding  areas  invariably  involve  only  first-year  birds. 

Does  petrosas  ever  visit  Norfolk?  One  which  was  watched  in  full  song  on  a factory 
roof  at  Yarmouth  South  Denes  close  to  the  harbour  entrance,  July  3rd  1989.  was  given  in 
the  Norfolk  Bird  Report  1989  as  “An  individual  of  typical  British  race...".  John  Mather 
in  The  Birds  of  Yorkshire  states  “Southerly  passage  is  recorded  at  Spurn  every  autumn 
from  September  to  November,  and  will  include  both  British  and  Scandinavian  birds. 
Unfortunately  he  does  not  say  why  he  believes  that  British  birds  are  involved. 

The  question  therefore  remains  unanswered,  but  from  the  information  to  date,  it 
appears  that  petrosas  is  an  extremely  rare  visitor  to  Norfolk.  In  order  to  confirm  the 

I origins  of  Norfolk's  Rock  Pipits,  observers  need  to  establish  methods  of  separating 
petrosas  and  littoralis  in  non-breeding  plumage,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  good  quality 
photographs  and  videos.  While  Norfolk  ringers  should  be  encouraged  to  target  winter 
Rock  Pipits  and  to  consider  a county-wide  colour-ringing  programme. 
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The  County  Rookery  Survey 


Bill  Landells  and  Michael  Seago 

During  1994  a national  rookeries  survey  was  organised  jointly  by  the  RSPB's  Young 
Ornithologists  Club  and  Watch  - the  junior  branch  of  the  Wildlife  Trusts.  Over  1.600 
young  people  took  part  in  Rookwatch.  The  survey  did  not  look  at  every  rookery  in  the 
country,  but  concentrated  on  sites  close  to  rook- watchers’  homes. 

Results  of  the  1994  survey  suggested  it  was  desirable  to  collect  information  for  each 
rookery  in  the  county  during  the  following  spring  to  ascertain  if  rooks  - like  many  other  ! 
farmland  birds  - are  in  decline.  Details  of  the  1995  counts  appear  below.  Thanks  are  due  : 
to  all  the  observers  who  took  part  including  many  school  children.  Among  observers  who  ' 
visited  extensive  areas  of  Norfolk  mention  needs  to  be  made  of  Stuart  and  Jill  Ellis  (16 
sites),  Jonathan  Hall  (22  sites),  Derek  Ovenden  (17  sites)  and  Lionel  Wilkinson  (18  sites). 
Counts  were  requested  during  a two-week  period  coinciding  with  the  spring  holiday.  But  j 
a rapid  rise  in  temperature  resulted  in  foliage  cover  concealing  nests  before  counts  had 
been  completed.  Another  hazard  were  clusters  of  nests  concealed  in  lofty  pines. 

The  largest  complexes  were  recorded  at  Reedham  (edging  Halvergate  Marshes)  with 
522  nests,  Docking  (Magpie  Plantation)  with  500  nests  and  Larling  with  444  nests.  The  I 
smallest  was  at  Thorpe  St.  Andrew  Hospital:  2 nests.  The  lowest  was  in  overgrown 
hawthorn  hedge  at  Bunwell  (44  nests).  The  most  unusual:  a group  of  4 nests  over  the 
centre  of  the  All  at  Snetterton  and  12  nests  on  giant  pylons  along  the  Norwich  Southern 
bypass  at  Intwood/Keswick.  In  the  circumstances  it  was  essential  to  extend  the  survey  for 
a further  season  and  springtime  1996  counts  feature  in  brackets.  Additional 
abbreviations:  nr:  not  relevant;  nc:  not  counted  and  nf:  not  found. 

The  county  total  is  of  the  order  of  15,200  nests  contained  in  306  counted  rookeries.  A 
full  analysis  of  Norfolk’s  rookeries  is  in  progress  and  will  feature  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Report. 


Acle  Station 

39 

Barningham  Hall 

(50) 

Alby  Rookeries  listed  as  Erpingham 

nr 

Bawdeswell 

5 

Aldeby  - Church  Farm 

62 

Bawdeswell  Hall  - S side 

(72) 

Antingham  - The  Moat 

7 

Bexwell 

12 

Ashby  St  Mary  1 

(24) 

Billockby  Hall 

110 

Ashby  St  Mary  2 

(56) 

Blackborough  End 

(11) 

Ashwellthorpe  - The  Bam 

5 

Blackborough  End 

(1) 

Ashwicken  Church 

63 

Blofield  Church 

36 

Ashwicken  Hall 

20 

Booton  Church 

47 

Attleborough  - Church/Vicarage  area 

43 

Booton  Hall 

(166) 

Attleborough  - Station  Road 

9 

Boughton 

296 

Attleborough  Bypass 

25 

Braconash  Church  Wood 

243 

Attlebridge  - River  Bridge 

35 

Braconash  Hall 

60 

Aylsham 

25 

Bramerton  Church 

66 

Aylsham  - Burgh  Road 

15 

Breckles/Stow  Bedon 

138 

Aylsham  - Woodgate  House 

51 

Brettenham  1 

(37) 

Banham  - Grove  Farm 

66 

Brettenham  2 

22 

Banham  - Park  Common  Lane 

16 

Briningham 

(60) 

Banham  - Pound  Farm 

(12) 

Brinton 

115 

Barnham  Broom  - Bush  Green 

10 

Brisley 

41 

608 


Briston 

11 

Etling  Green  2 

34 

Brooke 

108 

Fakenham  School 

6 

Bru  instead 

25 

Feltwell  - Blackdyke  Farm 

38 

Brumstead 

58 

Feltwell  - East  Hall 

(61) 

Buckenham 

81 

Feltwell  - Manor  Farm 

(18) 

Bunwell 

(44) 

Feltwell  - White  Dyke  Farm 

11 

Burgh  Castle 

170 

Fersfield  Rectory 

50 

Burgh  Castle  Church 

22 

Fincham 

60 

Buxton  - Rippon  Hall 

157 

Fordham 

23 

Bylaugh 

nf 

Forncett  St  Peter 

54 

Cantley 

39 

Foulsham 

15 

Carlton  Rode  - Old  Hall  Farm 

(77) 

Foulsham  - Guist  Road 

103 

Carlton  St  Peter 

71 

Foxley  Village 

(5) 

Cawston  - Brandiston  Church 

65 

Framingham  Pigot 

10 

Cawston  - Docking  Farm 

(134) 

Fransham  1 

58 

Cawston  - Southgate  Bridge 

10 

Fransham  2 

12 

Christchurch  - Upwell  Fen 

10 

Fundenhall 

34 

Claxton 

47 

Garboldisham  Manor 

(73) 

Cockhat  Corner  SPTA 

38 

Gayton 

12 

Congham  hall 

28 

Gayton 

29 

Congham  Lane 

38 

Gissing  Common 

22 

Crimplesham  - Coldham’s  Lane  Farm 

25 

Gooderstone 

3 

Crimplesham  - Grange  Farm 

6 

Great  Hockham 

(108) 

Crimplesham  - Home  Farm 

30 

Great  Yarmouth 

10 

Cromer  Hall  - Holt  Road 

127 

Grimston 

30 

Denton  Bridlepath 

33 

Griston 

(221) 

Denton  Church 

49 

Guestwick  - next  the  Church 

(30) 

Denton  House 

56 

Guestwick  - Old  Hall  Farm 

(2) 

Denver 

12 

Guestwick  Green  - Palgrave  Wood 

(12) 

Dereham 

(34) 

Gunton  Park 

22 

Dereham 

(4) 

Hackford  Hall 

(14) 

Dickleborough 

20 

Halvergate 

59 

Didlington 

73 

Harleston  Church 

12 

Diss  - Railway  Station 

3 

Haveringland  - Six  Acre  Plantation 

75 

Diss  - Town  Centre 

12 

Hellesdon  - Middleton’s  Lane 

8 

Ditchingham  Makings 

10 

Hethersett  complex 

278 

Ditchingham  Park 

(IS) 

Hilborough 

(41) 

Docking  - Magpie  Plantation 

(500) 

Hilgay 

9 

Downham  - Gt  Ouse  Bridge 

15 

Hilgay 

52 

Downham  - West  Bridge  Farm 

31 

Hockering 

10 

Downham  Market  - High  School 

80 

Hockwold-cum- Wilton 

(66) 

Downham  Market  - Station  Car  Park 

9 

Honingham  - Brick  Kiln  Clump 

37 

Dunston 

73 

Homing  - St  Benet's 

36 

East  Winch 

5 

Horsford  Church 

121 

East  Winch  - Church 

23 

Horsham  St  Faith's 

37 

Easton  - S end  of  Bypass 

86 

Houghton  Deer  Park 

(41) 

Edingthorpe  Green 

5 

Houghton  Deer  Park 

(20) 

Emneth 

20 

Hunworth 

nc 

Erpingham  1 

32 

Ingham  1 

23 

Erpingham  2 

10 

Ingham  2 

45 

Etling  Green  1 

23 

Intood/Keswick  Southern  Bypass 

(12) 

609 


Kenninghall  - Guilt  Cross  Farm 

39 

Nodh  Wotton  Church 

King’s  Lynn  - Reffley  Estate 

13 

Norton  Subcourse 

King’s  Lynn  - Walks  Park 

23 

Old  Buckenham  Stud 

(19 

Kirstead 

12 

Oxborough  Hall 

(3 : 

Kirstead  Brooke 

159 

Pentney 

( 

Knight's  Hill 

6 

Postwick 

i 

Langham 

(80) 

Pulham  Market 

C 

Langley  1 

38 

Pulham  St  Mary 

z j 

Langley  2 

8 

Raveningham 

Langley  Abbey 

110 

Reedham  - Church 

31 

Lading  - Overa  House  Farm 

(137) 

Reedham  - Decoy  Carr 

15 

Lading  - Overa  House  Farm 

(202) 

Reedham  - Park  Carr 

33 

Larling  - Overa  House  Farm 

(105) 

Reepham  - Bar  Lane 

« 

Lenwade  (Morton  Lane) 

221 

Reepham  - Moor  Corner 

(2*  1 

Leziate  Fen 

36 

Reepham  - Rookery  Farm 

(3d 

Little  Plumstead  - Witton  Lane 

36 

Reepham  Market  Hill 

(3| 

Long  Stratton 

20 

Reepham  Ol lands  Road 

(181 

Ludham  NNR  1 

82 

Reepham  Primary  School 

(| 

Ludham  NNR  2 

15 

Reepham  Sewage  Works 

(8§ 

Ludham  Surgery 

44 

Repps  Grove  Farm 

5- 

Marham  Ladywood 

100 

Repps  Staithe 

(90| 

Marsham 

30 

Reymerston 

(34| 

Marsham  - Bolwick  Hall 

146 

Ringland  - Slade  Hills 

6C 

Mattishall  Church 

8 

Robin’s  Lodge  SPTA 

5- 

Mautby  Hall 

44 

Runham  Church 

Melton  Constable 

56 

Ryston 

4( 

Methwold 

63 

Saham  Mere 

41 

Methwold  - Hall  Farm 

(26) 

Salle  Park 

(8 

Methwold  South  - The  Glebe 

(140) 

Seaming  1 

(19: 

Middleton  Hall 

127 

Seaming  2 

(14) 

Middleton  Towers 

15 

Scole 

30 

Mileham  1 

(9) 

Scottow  Hall 

163 

Mileham  2 

(20) 

Scratby 

40 

Mileham  3 

(45) 

Sculthorpe  Airfield 

22 

Morley  Hall  1 

66 

Sea  Mere  - Hingham 

nc 

Morley  Hall  2 

(46) 

Setchy 

25 

Morley  Hall  3 

(92) 

Sharrington 

(26) 

Morley  St  Botolph 

70 

Shelfanger 

(49) 

Morley  St  Peter 

nf 

Sheringham  Park 

67 

Mortimer’s  Range  SPTA 

57 

Shipdam 

0 

Modon  on  the  Hill 

26 

Shotesham  - Skeets  Hill 

(45) 

Mulbarton 

22 

Shouldham 

15 

New  Buckenham  - Shrubbery  Farm 

(20) 

Shropham  Hall 

69 

New  Buckenham  1 

(47) 

Snetterton  - Little  Chef 

4 

Newton  Flotman 

2 

Snetterton  Wood  — by  A 1 1 

(294) 

Nordelph 

25 

South  Wootton  - New  Inn 

4 

North  Elmham 

30 

South  Wootton  - Reffley  Spring 

15 

North  Runcton 

47 

South  Wootton  - Rising  Lodge 

6 

North  Tuddenham  1 

8 

Southrepps 

14 

North  Tuddenham  2 

34 

S parham 

27 

North  Walsham  complex 

82 

Spixworth  Church 

12 

610 


Spooner  Row 

Stibbard  - Ashworth’s  Farm 
Stibbard  - The  Lodge 
Stody 

Stoke  Holy  Cross  - see  Shotesham 

Stokesby  Hall 
Stradsett 

Strumpshaw  - S of  station 
Surlingham 

Swaffham  - Manor  House 

Swaffham  - White  Cross  Road 

Swainsthorpe 

Swanton  Morley  - 1 

S wanton  Morley  - North  Wood 

Swardeston 

Tacolneston 

Tasburgh 

Tasburgh  - A 1 40 

Tattersett 

Taverham  Church 

Taveham  Hall  Prep  School  - E end 

Taveham  Hall  Prep  School  - W end 

Terrington  St  Clement 

Terrington  St  John 

Thorpe  St  Andrew  Hospital 

Thorpe-next-Haddiscoe 

Thorpland  Lodge  Farm  - nr  Fakenham 

Thurlton 

Ihurning 

Ihursford  1 

Thursford  2 

Ihurton 

ribenham 

Hvetshall  St  Margaret  1 
rivetshall  St  Margaret  2 
rivetshall  St  Margaret  3 
fottenhill 


12  Watton 

34  Watton  - Whitehall 

104  Watton  E town  centre 

(46)  Watton  RAF 

nr  Watton  South 

62  Wendling 

30  West  Dereham  1 

53  West  Dereham  2 

38  West  Mere 

(31)  West  Somerton  1 

48  West  Somerton  2 

26  West  Tofts  1 

(59)  West  Tofts  2 

52  West  Winch 

nc  Weston  Green 

12  Weston  Longville 

44  Weyboume  - Makings  Hotel 

5 Weybourne  - Muckleborough  Hill 

( 1 2)  Wheatacre 

146  Wh inburgh  Park  Farm 

46  Whinburgh  Village 

25  Whitwell  - see  Hackford  Hall 

6 Winfarthing  - Goose  Green 

1 06  Winfarthing  - Goose  Green 

2 Winfarthing  - Lodge  Farm 

(50)  Winfarthing  - Mill  Farm 

43  Winfarthing  Park  Farm 

200  Winfarthing  Park  Farm 

17  Winfarthing  Park  Farm 

84  Witton  - White  Gates 

22  Wolterton 

nc  Wood  Norton  - Norton  Corner 

nc  Wreningham 

8 Wymondham  - Back  Lane 

25  Wymondham  - Feathers 

45  Wymondham  - Post  Office 

43 


(R.A.  Hume) 


Wetland  Bird  Survey  1 995 
Breydon  & Berney 


Little  Grebe 

c 

eg 

—5 

12 

JO 

Urn 

13 

^ Mar 

u 

a 

< 

18 

Great  Crested  Grebe 

_ 

_ 

7 

9 

Cormorant 

56 

90 

187 

54 

Mute  Swan 

61 

110 

55 

84 

Bewick's  Swan 

186 

203 

_ 

_ 

White-fronted  Goose 

39 

100 





Greylag  Goose 

70 

58 

47 

43 

Canada  Goose 

27 

11 

19 

4 

Barnacle  Goose 

_ 

_ 





Brent  Goose 

8 

4 

11 

2 

Shelduck 

183 

143 

317 

297 

Wigeon 

4900 

2700 

2000 

107 

Gadwall 

11 

28 

49 

51 

Teal 

576 

545 

925 

428 

Mallard 

322 

316 

107 

45 

Pintail 

203 

161 

82 

11 

Garganey 

- 

— 

2 

_ 

Shoveler 

49 

187 

213 

52 

Pochard 

4 

11 

27 

3 

Tufted  Duck 

4 

11 

23 

8 

Scaup 

1 

1 

1 

Goldeneye 

- 

3 

1 

_ 

Oystercatcher 

89 

203 

240 

288 

Avocet 

20 

13 

15 

22 

Little  Ringed  Plover 

- 

— 

— 

1 

Ringed  Plover 

104 

71 

86 

16 

Golden  Plover 

5900 

6000 

370 

104 

Grey  Plover 

92 

45 

37 

16 

Lapwing 

26000  10000 

1000 

75 

Knot 

126 

127 

62 

32 

Sanderling 

- 

2 

24 

5 

Little  Stint 

_ 

— 

1 

1 

Temminck's  Stint 

_ 

_ 

_ 



Curlew  Sandpiper 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Dunlin 

3450 

3700 

1950 

2330  : 

Ruff 

8 

— 

4 

19 

Snipe 

40 

20 

5 

20 

Black-tailed  Godwit 

60 

6 

162 

15 

Bar-tailed  Godwit 

20 

15 

13 

35 

Whimbrel 

— 

_ 

_ 

80 

Curlew 

856 

808 

725 

577 

Spotted  Redshank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Redshank 

523 

680 

560 

668 

Greenshank 

— 

_ 



3 

Green  Sandpiper 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

Wood  Sandpiper 

- 

— 

— 

1 

Common  Sandpiper 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Turnstone 

3 

12 

16 

27 

Little  Gull 

— 

_ 

_ 

44 

Black  Tern 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Snow  Bunting 

1 

10 

— 

— 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

* | 

< 

7 

26 

14 

12 

12 

15 

12 

< £ 

26 

45 

92 

82 

54 

18 

2! 

43 

56 

108 

198 

153 

91 

7! 

54 

60 

59 

55 

51 

49 

4!  1 

1 

34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

1! 

48 

24 

62 

40 

53 

i 

4< 

6 

K 

11 

29 

65 

60 

11 

2' 

J 

2 

3 

_ 

3 

15 

£ 

416 

564 

470 

43 

130 

190 

241  3 

13 

4 

1 

4 

205 

471 

27  C 1 4 

18 

13 

- 

2 

- 

2 

£ 

4 

30 

18 

30 

60 

52 

120  1 

38 

58 

35 

95 

81 

116 

201 

4 

1 

1 

9 

1 

36 

59 

94  1 

8 

2 

13 

8 

15 

iot  : 

3 
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- 

10 

4 

24 

541 

11 

7 

10 

10 

8 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

' _ 

4( 

149 

103 

166 

224 

62 

68 

56|  7 

20 

40 

69 

66 

98 

158 

24  C 

1 

1 

2 

- 

2 

— 

— IjJ 

313 

77 

32 

326 

281 

207 

137  8 

- 

- 

6 

600 

3000 

3000 

2000  IS 

32 

10 

2 

13 

25 

32 

36 

39 

100 

300 

240 

700 

900  12000BB 

12 

14 

17 

27 

46 

12 

36  jsr 

15 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

41  > 

2 

1 

2 

- 

10 

2 

- 1 

5 

- 

- 

- 
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_ ■ 

5 

- 

18 

8 

21 
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— ■ 

2420 

22 
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740 

1050 

1640 

2150  H 

5 

10 

5 

5 

4 

7 

_ 1 

5 

1 

18 

20 

25 

20 

30  tfl 

15 

1 

153 

422 

343 

185 

122  1 

45 

3 

2 

12 

16 

8 

2 1 

150 

2 

40 

30 

1 

— 

_ 1 

56 

191 

545 

717 

739 

721 

772  r 

3 

2 

- 

2 

6 

7 

1 I 

83 

137 

487 

674 

610 

740 

821  1 

26 

4 

5 

12 

11 

6 

_ 1 

1 

3 

7 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 
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_ 

1 

9 

1 

17 

6 

4 

1 

47 

3 

7 

14 

10 

17 

11 

1 

4 

5 

8 

19 

_ 

_ 

5 

2 

- 

2 

5 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Wetland  Bird  Survey  1995 
North  Norfolk  Coast 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

3 Grebe 

41 

49 

41 

40 

49 

93 

51 

63 

67 

onian  Grebe 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

77 

necked  Grebe 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

19 

it  Crested  Grebe 

5 

6 

12 

8 

4 

15 

38 

57 

61 

norant 

143 

130 

146 

106 

301 

390 

462 

463 

222 

in 

10 

23 

10 

27 

23 

18 

29 

43 

19 

3 Swan 

85 

61 

78 

61 

59 

49 

71 

67 

59 

-footed  Goose 

13438 

722 

764 

18 

- 

- 

486 

10262 

7837 

:e-fronted  Goose 

137 

248 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

10 

24 

lag  Goose 

464 

740 

536 

404 

891 

1204 

1114 

625 

1060 

ida  Goose 

167 

165 

120 

139 

317 

204 

244 

183 

174 

t Goose 

13026 

8977 

5245 

2856 

7 

7 

840 

7957 

8110 

i itian  Goose 

8 

46 

26 

56 

52 

97 

28 

50 

12 

duck 

827 

784 

569 

583 

181 

216 

490 

657 

546 

| ion 

16471 

9645 

2665 

60 

11 

1227 

3614 

11823 

14377 

/vail 

101 

112 

115 

146 

157 

193 

157 

99 

61 

2,106 

1359 

663 

269 

390 

1737 

1191 

2438 

2665 

3rd 

917 

676 

437 

409 

961 

1135 

807 

1238 

1362 

lil 

491 

423 

195 

4 

- 

144 

268 

563 

907 

'eler 

126 

189 

92 

89 

82 

131 

145 

115 

206 

ard 

91 

63 

39 

40 

10 

23 

24 

43 

95 

id  Duck 

73 

82 

96 

200 

56 

42 

42 

121 

120 

147 

120 

110 

107 

29 

58 

73 

193 

269 

-tailed  duck 

56 

57 

36 

21 

- 

- 

- 

17 

65 

mon  Scoter 

3057 

4750 

1370 

2351 

- 

12 

88 

1626 

2649 

it  Scoter 

101 

18 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

22 

108 

i eneve 

146 

264 

156 

3 

- 

- 

1 

31 

76 

areasted  Merganser  43 

84 

50 

27 

- 

- 

8 

68 

141 

: 

800 

764 

471 

328 

569 

748 

635 

606 

632 

arcatcher 

et 

1783 

3157 

2369 

2261 

2456 

2936 

3675 

2580 

3199 

_ 

3 

194 

348 

92 

1 

15 

— 

1 

3d  Plover 

188 

300 

350 

322 

993 

923 

553 

371 

181 

an  Plover 

1301 

136 

90 

- 

370 

47 

112 

3258 

890 

Plover 

809 

1037 

1766 

881 

778 

1218 

912 

850 

613 

i ing  . 

3669 

2952 

785 

486 

490 

441 

1047 

4139 

1935 

3380 

2427 

796 

417 

69 

2168 

2470 

5930 

4705 

erling 

207 

385 

460 

359 

602 

1618 

665 

507 

303 

Stint 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

8 

w Sandpiper 

- 

- 

- 

— 

8 

_ 

e Sandpiper 
n 


tailed  Godwit 
liled  Godwit 
ibrel 

N 

ad  Redshank 
iank 
ishank 
tone 


3309 

5 

20 

1 

457 

700 

4 

788 

1 

154 


6 

4073 

35 

21 

8 

723 

573 

2 

862 

2 

177 


3239 

43 

92 

45 

334 

599 

606 

1 

115 


1 

1922 

26 

59 

113 

366 

7 

242 

1 

502 

2 

89 


806 

68 

83 

22 

562 

38 

1096 

2 

471 

79 

155 


1125 

20 

66 

14 

3,679 

14 

288 

25 

473 

45 

198 


2147 

67 

32 

3 

3092 

491 

10 

629 

29 

228 


3446 

9 

31 

22 

723 

494 

786 

3 

204 


3249 

1 

61 

3 

839 

450 

2 

657 

2 

155 


613 


Wetland  Bird  Survey  1994 


Little  Grebe 

Great  Crested  Grebe 

Cormorant 

Shag 

Grey  Heron 

Bewick's  Swan 

Whooper  Swan 

Brent  Goose 

Shelduck 

Wigeon 

Gadwall 

Teal 

Mallard 

Pintail 

Shoveler 

Pochard 

Tufted  Duck 

Scaup 

Eider 

Common  Scoter 
Goldeneye 


Red-breasted  Merga 

nser  35 

74 

98 

29 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

29 

Coot 

169 

261 

107 

53 

42 

— 

178 

163 

224 

Oystercatcher 

21353 

15563 

10154 

4631 

2879 

10570 

25369 

13778 

20040 

Avocet 

- 

26 

121 

2 

— 

324 

25 

94 

41 

Ringed  Plover 

15 

41 

330 

119 

989 

398 

1858 

996 

698 

Golden  Plover 

4589 

916 

986 

2610 

10 

826 

1502 

3547 

7436 

Grey  Plover 

3074 

4984 

6840 

2621 

12509 

2582 

10335 

11950 

11127 

Lapwing 

12539 

6738 

116 

6 

18 

513 

1285 

942 

5308 

Knot 

47370 

34652 

28999 

10676 

18676  20210 

71118 

40296 

67042 

Sanderling 

125 

250 

233 

92 

225 

2027 

1332 

223 

523 

Little  Stint 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

7 

7 

Curlew  Sandpiper 

- 

- 

- 

— 

23 

2 

18 

5 

Dunlin 

23682 

23166 

24930 

20549  38406  33783 

21713 

19289 

36271 

Ruff 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

12 

10 

Black-tailed  Godwit 

538 

650 

79 

34 

_ 

827 

811 

1374 

932 

Bar-tailed  Godwit 

11132 

8330 

2045 

505 

1168 

5511 

6443 

8140 

4789 

Whimbrel 
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This  table  replaces  that  appearing  in  1994  Report  following  additional  information. 
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Wetland  Bird  Survey  1995 
The  Complete  Wash 
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Ringed  Pink-footed  Geese  in  Norfolk 


Carl  Mitchell,  Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust 

In  the  early  1950s  Peter  Scott,  founder  of  the  Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust  embarked  or, 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  bird  population  studies  ever  attempted.  The  species  was  close 
to  Peter’s  heart  - he  had  lived  at  East  Lighthouse,  Terrington  Marsh  in  the  1930s  and  hac 
studied,  painted  and,  in  earlier  days,  had  hunted  the  species  on  the  Wash.  In  order  t( 
investigate  the  movements,  migrations  and  mortality  of  Pink-footed  Geese.  Peter  Scot 
and  WWT  caught  birds  in  Iceland,  their  principal  breeding  grounds,  and  during  the 
winter  in  Britain.  Catches  were  made  during  the  autumn  months  using  rocket  propeller, 
nets  usually  set  in  stubble  fields.  The  catches  were  often  large,  with  over  500  Pinkfee] 
being  caught  in  a single  fire.  Two  nets  were  often  set  and,  after  a successful  catch,  the 
nets  were  quickly  moved  to  a new  site  for  the  following  day’s  catch.  The  catching  tearr. 
would  operate,  often  for  only  a week  in  the  autumn,  principally  in  Dumfries,  Perth! 
Lothian,  Fife  and  sometimes  in  Lincolnshire.  The  best  ever  season  was  1957-58  wher 
3,314  birds  were  caught,  including  nearly  300  retraps,  and,  in  all,  between  1950  and  195< 
just  less  than  14,000  Pink-footed  Geese  were  newly  ringed.  The  autumn  catching  formec 
only  part  of  the  long-term  investigation  into  the  fortunes  of  the  Pink-footed  Geese.  This 
also  involved  the  catching  and  ringing  of  flightless  adults  and  young  Pinkfeet  in  Iceland! 
The  totals  were  impressive  - 1,153  in  1951  and  just  over  9,000  in  1953. 

The  mass  marking  of  individuals  opened  new  insights  into  the  species  habits  and  ouJ 
knowledge  of  the  migrations  and  population  dynamics  were  greatly  advanced.  In  a serie] 
of  reports,  scientific  papers,  lectures  and  features  in  the  wildlife  television  programme 
Look,  Peter  Scott  was  able  to  share  the  fascinating  story  of  the  life  of  the  Pink-footc 
Goose. 

Since  1987,  WWT  began  to  ring  Pink-footed  Geese  in  Britain  again.  The  mosi 
successful  catches  have  been  made  at  Martin  Mere  (a  WWT  Centre)  in  Lancashire  where 
the  birds  are  attracted  to  a site  using  waste  potatoes  and  carrots.  Catches  have  also  been 
made  in  the  traditional  Pinkfoot  areas  of  Aberdeen,  Kinross,  Easter  Ross  and  Dumfries 
To  date,  more  than  2,000  Pinkfeet  have  been  ringed  and  gradually  a pattern  ol 
movements  and  migration  is  emerging.  Although  the  numbers  of  birds  caught  recently  is 
far  fewer  than  those  trapped  in  the  1950s,  we  now  use  individually  coded  plastic  leg  rings 
in  addition  to  the  metal  rings  bearing  the  address  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology 
(BTO).  Recently,  a small  number  of  Pink-footed  Geese  have  been  fitted  with  grey  plasfic 
neck  collars  marked  with  two  letters.  While  the  recovery  information  provided  by  tht 
metal  rings  tells  us  where  and  when  a bird  is  shot,  the  plastic  leg  rings  (or  collars)  can  be, 
read  with  a telescope,  and  a lot  of  patience,  thus  revealing  movements  of  live  birds  tool 
This  was  not  possible  in  the  1950s  unless  a bird  was  caught  twice. 

There  are  recognised  champions  amongst  ring  readers  - three  devoted  volunteers 
spend  most  of  the  winter  month  weekends  touring  Lancashire  (Andy  Stewart),  Dumfries 
(Dave  Patterson)  and  Kinross  (Iain  Munro)  searching  for  ringed  Pinkfeet.  Norfolk  has  its 
dedicated  observers  too,  including  Edward  Cross  at  Flitcham.  The  geese  are  often  found 
in  stubble  fields  during  the  autumn,  making  ring  reading  time-consuming  and  difficult] 
They  can  be  wary  too,  taking  to  the  air  if  a car  stops  and  a telescope  appears  out  of  ; 
window.  However,  since  Pinkfeet  can  wander  during  the  winter  months  a successful!' 
read  ring  usually  has  an  interesting  story  attached  to  that  particular  bird. 

Through  the  goodwill  of  birdwatchers  forwarding  sightings  of  ringed  geese  anc 
wildfowlers  reporting  details  ol  shot  birds,  we  are  gaining  a better  understanding  of  tht 
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J ovements  of  Pink-footed  Geese  around  Britain  during  the  winter  months.  WWT 
ganises  two  annual  counts  of  Pinkfeet  — one  in  October,  the  other  in  November  — to 
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'termine  the  distribution  ot  flocks  and  get  an  accurate  estimation  of  the  wintering 
spulation  size.  Scotland  and  England  support  the  entire  population  of  Pink-footed  Geese 
at  breed  in  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Britain  has  a special  responsibility  for  these  birds  as 
Red  Data  Book  species  and  under  international  legislation.  While  the  counts  give 
iinbers  at  a particular  time  we  know  that  some  flocks  within  the  wintering  population 
e quite  mobile,  often  staging  in  Grampian,  Tayside  or  Lothians  before  heading  south  to 
umtries,  Lancashire  and  eventually  to  Norfolk.  Others  are  remarkably  site  loyal  perhaps 
at  straying  far  from  the  same  roost  loch  or  estuary  and  feeding  at  the  same  fields 
iroughout  the  winter.  We  know  that  some  flocks  make  the  trip  from  Lancashire  to  the 
/ash,  staying  tor  December  and  January  before  heading  back  north  through  the  route 
escribed.  A record  68,000  birds  (almost  a third  of  all  the  Pink-footed  Geese  in  the 
orld)  were  counted  in  Norfolk  in  January  1994.  There  is  a degree  of  site  fidelity 
etween  winter  and  staging  haunts  too.  Marked  Pink-footed  Geese  have  often  been 
.-corded  feeding  in  the  same  few  fields  in  Aberdeen  on  the  same  dates  in  successive 
-prings,  yet  having  spent  the  winter  months  near  King’s  Lynn.  Two  well  known 
idividuals  (CAP  and  CAZ  - the  letters  of  their  leg  rings)  have  returned  to  the  same  field 
ve  successive  winters.  Their  breeding  habits  are  monitored  too  since  their  goslings  will 
ay  with  the  pair  throughout  the  first  winter. 

The  recent  dramatic  rise  in  numbers  of  Pink-footed  Geese  in  Norfolk  has  been 
ocumented  in  previous  Norfolk  Bird  and  Mammal  Reports,  as  has  a sympathetic  farming 
egime  operated  at  Flitcham  (NBMR  1993.  p.  I 15).  The  build  up  of  numbers  of  Pinkfeet 
i wintering  in  Norfolk  has  coincided  with  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  ringed  Pinkfeet 
eing  observed  there.  Figure  1 shows  the  distribution  of  sightings  we  have  received  (open 
ircles)  together  with  the  distribution  of  recoveries  reported  in  the  1950s.  The 
istributions  are  largely  similar,  although  some  flocks  presumably  moved  further  inland 
o feed  during  the  1950s.  Many  recent  observations  have  been  recorded  by  Edward  Cross 
t Abbey  Farm  - there  is  even  a bird  hide  to  get  a closer  look.  Of  the  2.1 1 1 Pinkfeet 
narked  since  1987,  7%  have  been  seen  in  Norfolk  - this  is  a very  high  re-sighting  rate 
ince  we  have  yet  to  catch  any  birds  in  the  county.  Table  1 shows  sightings  of  a selected 
lumber  of  Pinkfeet.  These  demonstrate  the  mobility  of  the  species,  whilst  superimposed 
>n  these  movements  is  a degree  of  between-w inter  tradition  (e.g.  ADP). 
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Table  1.  Selected  sightings  of  four  ringed  Pink-footed  Geese  recorded  in  Norfolk 


Ring 

Date 

Site 

Region 

Observer 

ADP 

31.01.87 

8.01.90 

Martin  Mere 
Docking 

Lancashire 
North  Norfolk 

(First  ringed) 

13.03.91 

Nr.  Overton 

Dumfries 

Paul  Shimmings 

17.03.91 

Ruthwell,  Annan 

Dumfries 

Paul  Shimmings 

16.11.91 

Plex  Moss 

Lancashire 

Andy  Stewart 

22.02.92 

Lochar  Mouth 

Dumfries 

Paul  Shimmings 

24.11.92 

Brancaster 

North  Norfolk 

Jenny  Gill 

13.03.93 

Lantonside 

Dumfries 

Paul  Shimmings 

BX- 

3.10.94 

Loch  Leven 

Tayside 

(First  ringed) 

18.10.94 

Cameron  Res 

Fife 

Carl  Mitchell 

24.10.94 

Cameron  Res 

Fife 

Alan  Lauder 

29.10.94 

Ribble 

Lancashire 

Andy  Stewart  (until  14.12 

20.01.95 

Flitcham 

North  Norfolk 

Edward  Cross 

28.01.95 

Burnside,  Annan 

Dumfries 

Carl  Mitchell 

24.03.95 

Loch  Leven 

Tayside 

Richard  Hearn 

30.09.95 

Martin  Mere 

Lancashire 

Andy  Stewart 

CSP 

20.10.90 

26.03.91 

Martin  Mere 
Fiddlers  Green 

Lancashire 

Grampian 

(First  ringed) 

7.12.91 

Downholland  Moss 

Lancashire 

Andy  Stewart 

4.01.92 

Martin  Mere 

Lancashire 

Andy  Stewart 

24.12.92 

Plex  Moss 

Lancashire 

RSPB 

6.02.93 

Fylde 

Lancashire 

Andy  Stewart  (until  21.2) 

1 1.12.93 

Flitcham 

North  Norfolk 

Edward  Cross 

27.02.96 

Loch  Leven 

Tayside 

Iain  Munro  (until  1 .3) 

YP- 

21.03.95 

Loch  Leven 

Tayside 

(First  ringed) 

6.04.95 

Ruthwell 

Dumfries 

Dave  Patterson  (until  8.4)  1 

17.1 1.95 

Flitcham 

North  Norfolk 

Edward  Cross  (until  9.12)1 

7.01.96 

Martin  Mere 

Lancashire 

Andy  Stewart 

L73,  a Pinkfoot  originating  from  the  Svalbard-breeding  Pink-footed  Goose  populatioi 
is  now  a regular  in  Norfolk.  It  appears  to  have  decided  to  switch  between  populations  am 
is  now  probably  summering  in  Iceland.  Its  sighting  details  are  listed  in  Table  2.  Anothe 
Pinkfoot  from  the  Svalbard  population  (B14)  was  ringed  in  Denmark  in  1989,  recorded  ii 
the  Netherlands  in  winter  1993/94,  in  Lancashire  in  the  spring  of  1994  and  later  tha 
spring  had  returned  to  its  original  flyway  and  was  reported  from  northern  Norway 
Surprisingly,  B 14  was  next  seen  in  north  Norfolk  in  January  1996. 

The  fortunes  of  this  important  species  have  been  well  monitored  by  WWT  for  more 
than  40  years.  The  annual  counts  provide  accurate  population  estimates  that  have 
revealed  the  remarkable  increase  in  numbers  from  30.000  birds  in  the  early  1950s  to  ovei 
250,000  in  the  mid-1990s.  This  information,  together  with  annual  counts  of  the 
proportion  of  young,  their  average  brood  size  and  the  wealth  of  data  gathered  through  the 
ringing  programme,  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  understanding  of  the  way  this 
population  ticks.  In  addition,  through  colour-ringing  individuals,  we  now  hope  to 
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improve  on  this. 

There  are  many  questions  still  to  be  answered.  There  are  fewer  sightings  of 
i individually  marked  Pinkfeet  from  Norfolk  than  from  other  wintering  areas,  despite  the 
presence  of  many  birdwatchers.  Consequently  the  timing  of  an  individual  bird's  stay  in 
Norfolk,  and  movements  within  the  area  are  both  poorly  understood.  Flocks  of  Pinkfeet 
have  been  observed  leaving  Lancashire  at  first  light  and  heading  high  to  the  south  east  - 
and  similar  size  flocks  have  returned  in  the  evening.  Could  some  Pinkfeet  roosting  in 
Lancashire  make  a recce  to  Norfolk  for  the  day  to  see  if  feeding  conditions  are  suitable0 


Table  2.  Sightings  of  Pink-footed  Goose  ring  number  L73 


Date 

Site 

Region 

Observer 

17.03.94 

Vest  Stadil  Fjord 

Denmark 

(First  ringed) 

22.03.94 

Nissum  Fjord  Nord 

Denmark 

6.04.94 

Harboor  Tange.  Piet 

Denmark 

7.04.94 

Vest  Stadil  Fjord 

Denmark 

and  17  Apr 

23.04.94 

Skjern  Enge 

Denmark 

and  1 May 

3.05.94 

Bovling  Fjord 

Denmark 

1.10.94 

Martin  Mere 

Lancashire 

Derek  Forshaw 

2.12.94 

Flitcham 

North  Norfolk 

Edward  Cross 

12.02.95 

Martin  Mere 

Lancashire 

Andy  Stewart 

28.02.95 

Hatchbank.  Loch  Leven 

Tayside 

Richard  Hearn 

3.10.95 

Martin  Mere 

Lancashire 

Chris  Tomlinson 

22  10  95 

Ainsdale 

Merseyside 

Andy  Stewart 

10  1 1 95 

Flitcham 

North  Norfolk 

Edward  Cross  (and  9 Dec) 

26.02.96 

Vane  Farm.  Loch  Leven 

Tayside 

Iain  Munro  (until  1 March) 
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We  have  yet  to  establish  if  any  individuals  make  the  migration  from  Scotland  down  til 
east  coast  to  England.  Sightings  of  marked  Pinkfeet  at  various  localities  suggest  tit 
movement  is  generally  through  Dumfries  and  Lancashire,  but  it  is  more  direct  (an) 
presumably  less  energetic)  to  leave  Norfolk  in  February  and  head  north  along  the  eai 
coast  to  Fife. 

The  presence  in  Norfolk  of  a very  few  individuals  (for  example  Blue  L73)  known  l 
have  originated  from  the  Svalbard  population  is  also  intriguing.  Whilst  seawatching  ne;: 
Sheringham  with  a Norfolk  birding  friend,  he  informed  me  that  flocks  of  Pinkfeo 
occasionally  were  seen  in  mid-winter  coming  in  off  the  sea  from  the  east.  Had  thesll 
originated  from  the  30,000  or  so  wintering  in  the  Netherlands,  or  had  they  arrived  froi 
Scotland,  passing  along  the  Lincolnshire  coast  before  crossing  east  and  over-shooting  th 
North  Norfolk  coast?  Hopefully  observant  birdwatchers  may  pick  up  marked  individual 
and  help  to  address  some  of  these  questions. 

Send  sightings  of  any  wildfowl  marked  with  colour  rings  to:  Colour-ringed  wildfow  i> 
WWT,  Slimbridge,  Gloucester,  GL2  7BT.  We  endeavour  to  forward  ringing  data  back  M 
observers.  Send  details  of  any  bird  fitted  with  a metal  ring  which  has  been  found  dead  tot > 
BTO,  The  Nunnery,  Thetford,  Norfolk,  IP24  2PU.  The  author  is  a Senior  Re  sear  c hit 
Officer  with  The  Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust. 
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P.  BRASH 
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K.  J.  BROWN 
S.  J.  BROWNE 
D.  BRYANT 
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BTO 
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A.  L.  BULL 

R.  M.  BULL 
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B.  BYE 

N.  BYE 

J.  CADBURY 
P.  CATLING 
P.  CAWLEY 
A.  CAWTHROW 
A.  CHAMBERLAIN 

S.  CHAPMAN 
D.  L.  CHEYNE 

R.  H.  CHITTENDEN 
P.  CLEMENT 
CLEY  BIRD  CLUB 
M R.  COATES 
R.  COBOLD 
M.  COCKER 
J.  D.  COLE 
R.  COLEMAN 
A.  D.  COLLINS 
M.  COLMAN 
H.  P.  CRAWLEY 
G.  M.  CRESSWELL 
M.  D.  CREWE 

D.  I.  CRISP 
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J.  DEAN 
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D.  A.  DORLING 
W.  R.  DRIVER 
C.  DUDLEY 

S.  P.  DUDLEY 
G.  E.  DUNMORE 
C.  DURDIN 

K.  R.  DYE 
C.  DYSON 

G.  M.  S.  EASY 

J.  C.  EATON 

M.  I.  ELDRIDGE 
M.  ELLIOTT 

K.  ELLIS 
K.  ELSBY 
V.  EVE 

C.  EVERITT 
P.  FAIRMAN 

C.  FARROW 
F.  FARROW 
P.  C.  FEAKES 
FENLAND 

WILDFOWLERS  AS. 

D.  M.  FERGUSON 
K.  M.  FERROUSSAT 
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IK.  FfHER 
p.  FISHER 
M.  FISZER 

D.  FOSTER 
R j.  FOWLING 

A.  C.  FROST 

D.  FULLER 
T.  FULLER 

J.  E.  GAFFNEY 
S.  J.  M.  GANTLETT 

L.  GEARING-BELL 
CS1  J.  D.GEESON 
Til  J.  E.GEESON 

y s.gillings 

I p.  A.GLUTH 
Ji  ! GOLDEN  ORIOLE 


'Hi. 

ill) 

to: 

rch 


GROUP 
M.  A.  GOLLEY 

C.  GOSLING 
LORD  GREENOCK 
C.  GREGORY 

E.  S.  GUNSTONE 

M.  GURNEY 

1 VI. C.  HALL 

D.  P.  HAMMERSLEY 
HAMPSHIRE 

B.  ,D.  HARDING 

R.  I.  HAROLD 
3.J.  HARPER 
».  A.  HARPER 
y P.  HARRIS 
* J.  HEATH 

IT  G.  W HESELDON 
IF.  HIBBERD 
3.  HIGSON 
vl.  HILLING 
T HOBLYN 
V HOGG 

>.  J.  HOLLOWAY 
).J.  HOLMAN 
>.  HOLMS 
>.  HOI.NESS 


:.  A.  HOLT 


A.  HOSIER 
V.  HUMPHREY 
L A . IMAGE 
:.  INS  KIPP 
'.  P.  INSKIPP 


V.  G.  IRWIN 
L JAMES 

1.  W.  JARVIS 
V JEFFERY 
I.  JESSUP 
G.  JOHNSON 
L E.  JOHNSON 
. JOHNSON 
JONES 
1.  JOWETT 
. C.  JOYNER 
i.JUPP 

1.  KEIGHLEY 
».  F.  KELLY 
1. 1.  KELLY 

B.  KEMP 

F.  KEYMF.R 


R.  K1MBER 
J.  KIRK 

C.  A.  E.  KIRTLAND 
C.  R.  KNIGHTS 

F.  J.  LAMBERT 
N.  LAMBERT 
R.  A.  LAMBERT 

C.  H.  LAMSDELL 

D.  K.  LAMSDELL 
W.  N.  LAN  DELLS 
R.  LANG 

C.  LANSDELL 

J.  R.  LANSDELL 

N.  M.  LAWTON 
J.  D.  LEADLEY 
T.  LEAH 

R.  M.  LEANEY 
M.  P.  LEE 

A.  J.  LEITCH 

S.  LEVENE 
J.  LINES 

S.  E.  LINSELL 

S.  M.  LISTER 
P.  LOCKWOOD 

P.  R.  LOCKWOOD 

A.  J.  LORING 

R.  L-OUGHLING 

G.  LUBBOCK 

D.  MACHIN 
J.  D.  MAGEE 

R.  C.  MANSFIELD 
J.  H.  MARCHANT 
M.  MARKS 

O.  R.  MARKS 
D.  MARTIN 
D.  MAYS 

P.  MCANULTY 

J.  R.  MCCALLUM 

M.  G.  MCCARTHY 

B.  MCCURLEY 
R.  C.  MCINTYRE 

T.  MCJANNET 

H.  P.  MEDHURST 
B.  MIGHELL 

J.  S.  MIGHELL 
P.  MILFORD 
J.  MILLER 

R.  G.  MILLINGTON 
P.  MONSEY 

D.  MOORE 
G.  MORRIS 
P.  MORRIS 
B.  J.  MURPHY 
D.  MURPHY 

N.  MURPHY 

D.  F.  MUSSON 

E.  T.  MYERS 
NARVOS 

M.  NEWTON 
T.  NIGHTINGALE 
NOA 

D.  NOBBS 

S.  NUNES-VAZ 
G.  NUTBOURNE 
J.  OATES 


R.  OSBORNE 

E.  OTTON 

G.  OTTON 

D.  L.  OVENDEN 
N.  OWENS 

G.  R.  OXBOROUGH 

R.  PARISH 

J.  PARROTT 

M.  PARSLOW-OTSU 
D.  PAUL 

A.  P.  J.  PAYNE 
W.  J.  PEACH 

A.  PEASE 

B.  PEASE 

C.  J.  PEASE 

C.  PENNING 

C.  PENNY 

A.  PENTECOST 

N.  PENTECOST 

S.  PERRY 
M. PETCH 
J.  PILBEAN 
MRS.  PINNOCK 

B.  PLEAS  ANCE 

D.  POWELL 

P.  J.  PREECEY 
I.  PRENTICE 
M.  J.  PRESTON 

I.  PRITCHARD 

P.  M.  A.  PUDNEY 
M.  A.  RA1NE 

M.  RAINS 

H.  A.  RAMSAY 
R.  RAWLINGS 

J.  REED 

D.  C.  RICHARDSON 

D.  I.  RICHMOND 
R.  M.  RICHMOND 

A.  RILEY 

D.  ROBERTS 

D.  E.  H.  ROBERTS 

N.  E.  ROBINSON 

B.  J.  ROBSON 
G.  ROBSON 
J.  ROBSON 

E.  ROGERS 
R.  ROLFE 

M.  E.  S.  ROONEY 

F.  P.  ROWE 

J.  ROWE 

A.  RUMSEY 

B.  RUMSEY 

C.  RUNDLE-PALMER 

L.  RUTTERFORD 

D.  H.  SADLER 

B.  L.  SAGE 

K. G.  SAUL 
D.  SAUNT 

M.  SAUNT 

C.  SAYER 
R.  E.  SCOTT 
M.  J.  SEAGO 

T.  H.  SEATON 
M.  P.  SHARMER 
J.  SHARPE 


K.  B.  SHEPHERD 
SHERINGHAM  BIRDS 

OBS. 

R.  SHRIVE 

F.  L.  SIMPER 

I.  J.  SIMPER 

R.  Q.  SKEEN 

B.  SMALL 

C.  J.  SMALL 

J.  SMALL 

D.  SMITH 

I.  SMITH 
N.A.  SMITH 

S.  SMITH 

R.  SOUTHWOOD 

E.  M.  P.  STANFORD 
STANTA  GROUP 

R.  STARLING 

A.  M.  STODDART 
P.  A.  STOREY 

J.  STOWERS 

P.  J.  STRANGEMAN 
J.  STRAY 

B.  STROUD 

T.  STRUDWICK 
M.  P.  TAYLOR 
J.  THEOBALD 

L.  G.  THOMPSON 

M.  THOMPSON 

S.  THOMPSON 

L.  A.  THROW  ER 
W.  THROWER 

J.  TRIMMINGHAM 

M.  TUNMORE 
S.  TURNER 
W.  G.  UDEN 

R.  UPSON 
P.  VARNEY 
A.  E.  VINE 

S.  C.  VOTIER 

R.  W'ADDINGHAM 

C.  W'.  WADE 

L.  WADE 

R.  WALKER 
J.  WALLIS 

M.  WARD 

J.  C.  W'ASSE 
R.  J.  WATERS 

D.  WHITE 
R.  WHITE 

J.  R.  WHITELEGG 
J.  R.  WILLIAMSON 

L.  WILLIAMSON 
A.  M.  WILSON 

D.  M.  WILSON 

J.  D.  WILSON 

R.  J.  WILSON 

M.  J.  WOOD 

G.  WRIGHT 

G.  C.  WRIGHT 

S.  A.  WRIGHT 

T.  W RIGHT 

M.  YOUNG-POWELL 
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Systematic  List 


The  order  used  follows  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Checklist  of  Birds  of  Britain  & Irela, 
published  by  BOU  in  1992.  The  English  names  that  are  most  familiar  have  been  retaine 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  observations  are  of  single  birds  and  refer  to  1995.  T 
following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  species  accounts: 


imm 

= immature 

GP  = Gravel  Pit 

juv 

= juvenile 

NBC  = Norfolk  Bird  Club 

pr(s) 

= pair(s) 

NBR  = Norfolk  Bird  Report 

BBRC 

= British  Birds  Rarities  Committee 

NNR  = National  Nature  Reserve 

BBS 

= Breeding  Bird  Survey 

NR  = Nature  Reserve 

BF 

= Sugarbeet  Factory 

Pt  - Point 

BTO 

= British  Trust  for  Ornithology 

RSPB  = Royal  Society  for  the 

CBC 

= Common  Bird  Census 

Protection  of  Birds 

CP 

= Country  Park 

STW  = Sewage  Treatment  Work 

ESA 

= Environmentally  Sensitive  Area 

WWT  = Wildfowl  & Wetlands 

GC 

= Golf  Course 

Trust 

Where 

tables  are  used  in  the  species  accounts  these  refer  to  monthly  maximum  coun 

: 


for  main  sites  unless  otherwise  stated.  A dash  indicates  that  no  count  details  have  bee 
received.  For  wildfowl  and  waders,  the  data  used  generally  derives  from  the  month) 
Wetland  Bird  Survey  (WeBS)  counts  although  if  higher  totals  are  available  these  are  use 
instead.  Observers'  initials  are  given  tor  all  national  and  county  rarities  and  for  a fev 
other  exceptional  records.  To  save  space,  no  more  than  three  sets  of  initials  are  given  fc 
any  record. 


Gavia  stellate* 


Red-throated  Diver 

Common  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Rare  in  summer. 

Widespread  at  coastal  sites  and  noted  at  8 scattered  inland  localities  during  early  monthl 
of  year.  Numbers  unexceptional  though  some  impressive  gatherings  and  movements:  1 4(: 
east  Sheringham  Jan  4th,  140+  Overstrand  Feb  23rd.  90  Winterton  25th,  280  east  and  5<j 
west  Sheringham  26th.  260  east  Sheringham  March  1 1th,  100  Mundesley  and  500+  wes 
Cromer  (BJM)  16th.  This  westerly  movement  somewhat  unusual,  highest  counts  usualh 
recorded  as  a result  of  easterly  passage  but  exact  nature  of  these  movements  remain] 
obscure  (cf  1993  report).  None  in  summer. 

Autumn  records  from  Aug  5th  (Sheringham)  and  regularly  thereafter  in  low  numbers| 
A noticeable  increase  in  Nov  followed  by  an  excellent  series  of  counts  in  Dec  when  300h 
east  Overstrand  1st,  750  east  Sheringham  2nd,  100  east  Sheringham  and  100  south-east  ii 
1 hour  Sea  Pailing  3rd,  252  south-east  in  1 hour  45  mins  Horsey  9th.  150  easj 
Sheringham  10th  and  125  east  Sheringham  16th.  Only  one  inland  record  in  this  period] 
UFA  Broad  Dec  1 st— 6th. 


Gavia  arcticaX 


Black-throated  Diver 

Uncommon  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Exceptional  in  summer. 

Usual  handful  of  records  at  coastal  sites  in  early  months  of  year.  In  Jan:  Overstrand  14th,fr 
2 Titchwell  16th,  Cley  22nd,  Titchwell  26th  and  Wells  Quay  27th.  None  in  Feb.  but  2| 
March  records:  Winterton  20th,  Yarmouth  27th  and  a single  summer  record  Sheringhaml 
June  24th  (SB  JRW). 
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First  in  autumn  Aug  29th  when  one  in  summer  plumage  flying  west  past  Weybourne 
and  Blakeney  Point.  Two  records  in  Sept:  Cley  24th  and  2 Sheringham  30th.  Higher  than 
usual  numbers  in  final  quarter  of  the  year  scattered  between  Hunstanton  and  Caister. 
Monthly  totals:  Oct  20,  Nov  22  and  Dec  14;  mostly  singles  but  3 Cley-Sheringham  Oct 
1 4th— 23rd. 

Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  immer 

Winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant  in  small  numbers.  Exceptional  in  summer. 

Good  numbers  in  Jan  with  14  recorded,  widely  scattered  between  Snettisham  and 
Yarmouth  (only  5-7  Dec  94).  A decrease  thereafter  with  only  4 Feb,  2 March  and  single 
April  sightings  until  a series  of  records  off  Weybourne  in  May  when  singles  east  1 1th. 
west  15th  and  east  16th;  also  east  at  Sheringham  13th.  Recorded  twice  in  June, 
Sheringham  (non-breeding  plumage)  23rd  (PEB)  and  east  Weybourne  28th  (MPT). 

Recorded  in  autumn  from  Oct  20th  (Sheringham).  Numbers  wintering  increased  to  a 
level  significantly  higher  than  in  recent  years,  as  indicated  by  following  totals:  Oct  1 1, 
Nov  21  and  Dec  31.  This  pleasing  build-up  included  an  exceptional  passage  of  4 east 
Weybourne  Dec  2nd.  Only  one  inland  record:  a juvenile  Denver  Sluice  Jan  1 lth-22nd. 

Tachybaptus  rufi col l is 


Little  Grebe 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Breeding  records  (number  of  pairs  in  brackets):  Holme  (7),  Brancaster  (3).  Holkham 
NNR  (46),  Holkham  Park  Lake  (7),  Breydon/Berney  (20).  Strumpshaw  Fen  (2),  East 
^ Wretham  (7),  Tattersett  (2)  and  Lynford  Aboretum  (2).  In  addition  single  pairs  recorded 


at  a further  14  sites.  1 10  pairs  in  total 
Winter  maxima  at  main  sites: 

JAN  FEB 

MAR 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Snettisham 

60 

56 

52 

34 

59 

128 

135 

139 

Holme 

5 

7 

6 

8 

8 

9 

14 

10 

Holkham  NNR 

9 

7 

- 

92 

28 

6 

16 

Holkham  Park  Lake 

3 

3 

14 

14 

41 

10 

5 

7 

Blakeney  Harbour 

9 

14 

- 

- 

- 

— 

9 

16 

Blakeney  Freshes 

5 

5 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1 1 

12 

Breydon/Berney 

12 

13 

12 

12 

15 

12 

9 

21 

F.ast  Wretham 

17 

- 

4 

30 

16 

16 

— 

Welney 

- 

- 

5 

2 

6 

10 

6 

1 

to 
flic 
;asi 


Irregular  counts  from  a variety  of  other  sites:  20  Heigham  Sounds  Jan.  18  Hickling 
March,  8 South  Acre  Aug.  20  Tattersett  Sept,  18  Martham  Broad  Nov  and  15  Cley  Dec. 

An  unprecedented  5 records  of  birds  at  sea:  2 Sheringham  Oct  6th-7th.  Holme  and 
Mundesley  7th,  3 Weybourne  10th  and  Cromer  Dec  9th.  Clearly  all  migrants  and  it  is 
tempting  to  believe  they  are  of  Continental  origin.  Ringing  recoveries  indicate  there  is 
some  immigration  from  at  least  Denmark.  Germany  and  Holland;  interestingly  Oct  is  the 
prime  time  for  autumn  migrants  on  Fair  Isle. 


ni) 

lilt 


Great  Crested  Grebe  PodiceP5  cristatus 

Resident  breeder,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Breeding  records  (number  of  pairs  in  brackets):  Hickling  Broad  (9)  Martham  Bioa  < ■ 

Filby  Broad  (6),  Barton  Broad  (10).  Wroxham  Broad  (12).  Surlingham  Broad  (-).U 
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Broad  (3),  River  Wensum,  Norwich  (4),  River  Yare-Brundall  Marina  to  Buckenh 
Beauchamp  Arms  (7)  and  Sparham  Pools  (4).  In  addition,  1 or  2 pairs  recorded  a 
further  17  sites;  87  prs  in  total. 

Once  again  evidence  of  very  early  nesting  at  Horning  where  a fully  grown  young  f > 
12th  and  new  clutch  in  nest  the  same  day. 

Winter  monthly  maxima  at  main  coastal  sites: 


JAN  FEB  MAR  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DE 


Snettisham 

3 

3 

23 

42 

27 

10 

3 

Hunstanton 

1 

1 

— 

— 

14 

1 

24 

3 

Holme 

4 

8 

12 

5 

9 

85 

30 

2< 

Titchwell 

1 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

23 

20 

21 

Brancaster 

- 

3 

2 

— 

_ 



18 

If 

Holkham  Bay 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

20 

8 

Irregular  counts  from 

a variety  of  other  sites  included  16  Cromer  and 

16  Paston 

March. 

Winter  monthly  maxima  at  main  inland  sites: 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR  AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DE 

Breydon/Berney 

_ 



7 

82 

54 

18 

29 

8 

Filby /Ormesby  Broads  10 

- 

- 

— 

19 



16 

12 

Ranworth/Cockshoot 

Broads 

9 

19 

20 

_ 



14 

9 

1 

Wroxham  Broad 

15 

10 

8 

12 

_ 



5 

12 

Rockland  Broad 

8 

10 

12 

8 

9 

8 

7 

UEA  Broad 

12 

16 

18 

— 



_ 

8 

9 

Blickling 

6 

- 

— 

— 

— 



20 

8 

Earsham  GP 

12 

6 

— 

— 



_ 

21  f 

Sennowe  Park 

18 

2 

4 

_ 



2 

2 ! 
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In  addition  a notable  count  of  28  Hickling  Broad  in  Feb. 

Noteworthy  coastal  movements  in  Jan,  22  west  and  6 east  Sheringham  1st  and  12  wes'  9 
Mundesley  6th. 


Red-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  grisegenaM 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Unusually  high  numbers  in  Jan,  a total  of  30  reported  from  coastal  sites.  Most  recordJI 
were  of  singles  though  5 Cley  1 st  and  4 west  Sheringham  2nd.  Fewer  recorded  thereafter 
Monthly  totals  at  coastal  sites:  Feb  5,  March  4 and  May  1 . Recorded  inland  at  Filby5 
Broad  Jan  1 lth-Feb  17th,  River  Yare,  Postwick  Feb  20th-Mar  22nd  and  possibly  samej 
Surlingham  April  9th—  1 4th. 

There  followed  an  excellent  autumn  beginning  with  a single  west  past  Weybournei 
Aug  24th.  Subsequent  monthly  totals  reveal  a surge  in  numbers  arriving  in  Oct  and  an 
increasing  number  lingering  to  the  year's  end:  Aug  9.  Sept  12,  Oct  30,  Nov  45  and  Decl 
53.  Notable  concentrations  at  coastal  sites:  9 Cley  Oct  29th,  7 Titchwell  31st;  9 Holkham 
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Bay  Nov  5th,  8 Sheringham  1 1th,  7 Holme  25th,  15  Holme  Dec  10th  and  up  to  8 there 
daily  till  year  end.  Scattered  inland  records  in  this  period:  Sept  1,  Oct  4.  Nov  2 and  Dec  2. 


- Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus 

Winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant , mainly  during  autumn. 

Good  numbers  in  first  winter/spring  period  resulting  in  following  monthly  totals:  Jan  25, 
Feb  11,  March  1 1 and  April  7.  Most  records  refer  to  singles  at  coastal  sites,  but  there  was 
a good  count  of  6 Walcott  March  1 1 th. 

First  of  the  autumn  an  adult  in  summer  plumage  Holme  Aug  9th- 10th  and  again  28th. 
Subsequent  monthly  totals  reveal  an  impressive  increase  in  wintering  numbers  at  coastal 
sites:  Sept  5,  Oct  32,  Nov  41  and  Dec  107.  Included  in  the  exceptional  Dec  total  are  some 
impressive  counts  at  individual  sites  the  best  being  36  Holme  and  37  Titchwell  on  10th 
(RC  RQS).  This  latter  figure  represents  a county  record  for  any  single  site. 

Inland:  Pentney  GP  Feb  17th,  Pensthorpe  April  12th,  Hickling  Broad  20th-30th.  2 
Colney  22nd-31st  and  Whiteslea  Dec  10th.  The  pair  at  Colney  were  calling  and 
displaying  during  their  stay. 

Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis 

Scarce  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Recorded  in  Jan  Blickling  Lake  7th  and  Filby  Broad  22nd-24th.  Subsequent  spring 
records  Hickling  Broad  April  23rd-27th  and  Pentney  GP  May  30th— 3 1 st. 

First  of  the  autumn,  at  Cantley  BF  Aug  25th,  heralded  an  increase  in  autumn  numbers 
in  comparison  to  recent  years:  Cantley  BF  Sept  6th;  Holme  14th;  Hardley  Flood  Sept 
i 16th-Oct  3rd;  Holme  Oct  29th— 30th;  Snettisham  Oct  30th-Nov  14th  when  it  was  joined 
by  another,  both  lingering  to  Dec  8th;  Heigham  Sounds  Nov  1 1th  and  18th;  Wroxham 
j Dec  12th  and  Snettisham  27th.  In  addition,  an  unusual  number  of  records  at  sea  were 
received;  these  are  currently  under  review. 


Fulmar  Fulmaris  glacialis 

Breeder  some  remaining  all  year.  Regular  coasting  and  storm  movements. 

Hunstanton  colony  success  down  on  last  year  with  only  83  young  from  c200  prs. 
Weybourne/Sheringham  colony  continues  to  suffer  with  only  19  prs;  no  fledging 
information.  Only  other  breeding  detail  from  Scratby  where  2 prs  failed  due  to  human 
disturbance. 

Most  impressive  movement  150  west  Weyboume  Aug  31st. 

Blue-phase  birds  at  Holme  March  19th;  Weybourne  April  26th  and  Sheringham 
Jan-Feb  with  another  April  18th  and  22nd.  Inland:  Welney  Sept  27th  and  30th. 


Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea 

Vagrant  from  Mediterranean/North  Atlantic.  Almost  annual  in  autumn. 

Sheringham  Aug  8th  (M&DS)  and  Sept  20th  (KBS):  Horsey  Gap  Aug  28th  (PRA). 


I-  Sooty  Shearwater  . , Puffim's  grisem 

I Autumn  passage  migrant , occasionally  large  numbers  during  northerly  gales.  Rare  in 

Estimated  total  of  182  on  21  dates  between  Aug  8th  (Sheringham)  and  Nov  9th  (Holme), 
the  majority  during  Aug.  Largest  numbers  15  Sheringham  and  17  Horsey  Gap  Aug  _8t  . 


' Manx  Shearwater 

Passage  migrant  with  majority  during  autumn  gales. 


Puffinus  puffin  us 
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As  usual  scarce  in  spring  but  2 Cley  April  26th  and  another  Sheringham  on  22nd.  Mo 
typical  summer/autumn  occurrences  May  1 3th  to  Nov  19th;  the  most  notable  moveme 
33  Holme  Aug  28th. 

A late  bird  off  Weybourne  Dec  4th. 

Mediterranean  Shearwater  Puffinus  yelkouc 

Annual  in  small  numbers,  mainly  during  early  autumn. 

A tairly  typical  showing:  Cley  and  later  Weybourne  6 east  July  9th;  Weybourne  Ai 
28th;  Sheringham  June  10th,  Aug  22nd,  28th,  Sept  18th  and  19th  (2);  Mundesley  At 
28th;  Horsey  Gap  28th  (3)  and  30th  (2). 

Storm  Petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicu 

Almost  annual  late  autumn  visitor  often  in  stormy  weather. 

Sheringham  east  Nov  19th  (MPL  TW). 

During  the  last  century  Storm  Petrels  were  regular  storm  victims  between 
October  and  December.  Stevenson  once  described  them  fluttering  in  King’s 
Lynn  harbour  “as  thick  as  Sand  Martins”.  On  another  occasion  when  the 
birds  became  locally  abundant  several  followed  the  course  of  the  Yare  as  far 
as  Norwich:  “scarely  able  to  keep  on  wing  they  were  easily  knocked  down  with 
sticks  near  Foundry  Bridge”.  Collector  Booth  described  a north-east  gale 
continuing  a full  week  when  many  Storm  Petrels  were  swept  into  Yarmouth 
harbour  with  a few  making  their  way  to  Breydon.  Others,  hovering  over  the 
surf  like  black  marionettes  were  soon  swept  inland.  Finally  the  storm  abated 
and  Booth,  a pioneer  enthusiast  for  pelagic  trips,  steamed  all  day  offshore 
between  Winterton  and  Lowestoft  noting  hundreds  of  exhausted  petrels  asleep 
on  a sea  as  smooth  as  glass. 


Leach’s  Petrel 


Oceanodroma  leucorhoa 


Gale-blown  visitor  mainly  in  autumn. 

Holme  Sept  27th,  Cley  Aug  27th.  Weybourne  Sept  19th  (2),  Sheringham  Aug  27th  (2) 
Sept  19th  (2)  and  Nov  3rd. 


,jannel  Sula  bassana 

Passage  migrant,  most  abundant  during  autumn  gales. 

Recorded  every  month  with  peak  counts  as  follows:  1 10  east  Sheringham  Jan  2nd;  30 
east  Sheringham  Feb  26th;  68  east  Sheringham  March  27th;  90  east  Sheringham  April 
8th;  200  east  Sheringham  May  28th;  120  east  Mundesley  June  10th;  90  east  Sheringham 
July  22nd;  465  north  Winterton  Aug  28th;  750  east  Sheringham  Sept  18th;  1,650  east 
Sheringham  Oct  20th;  400  east  Sheringham  Nov  1st  and  50  Cley  Dec  4th. 

Inland:  Welney  5 Sept  1 8th  and  singles  Oct  3rd  and  Nov  2nd. 


Cormorant 

Increasing  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Has  bred. 
Peak  monthly  counts  from  main  roost  sites: 


Phalacrocorax  carbo 


, very  confiding  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  attracted  many  observers  to  Weybourne  during  its  2 
k stay  in  October.  (Above.  R.  Chittenden ; below.  D.  Nye). 


IW5  wader  highlights:  Top:  Red-necked  Phalarope,  Egmere,  September  (N.  Clayton).  Centre:  A 
ol  Marsh  Sandpipers,  Cantley,  August  (B.W.  Jarvis).  Bottom  left:  Kentish  Plover  Titchwell  /A 
(./.  Bhalerao ) and  right:  Temminck’s  Stint,  Cantley,  September  (B.  W.  Jarvis). 
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Birds  showing  characteristics  of  the  Continental  race  P.c.  sinensis  continue  increasing 
with  up  to  4 at  13  sites. 


* Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis 

Mainly  autumn  and  winter  visitor;  occasionally  wrecked  inland. 
i Estimated  county  total  of  96  birds.  The  long-staying  Wells  example  remained  till  June: 
probably  the  same  returned  in  Dec. 

Inland:  Colney  GP  Jan  I Ith,  Ranworth  Broad  2 Jan  15th  and  Whitlingham  GP  Feb 

4th. 

Bittern  . Botaurus  stellaris 

Rare  resident  breeder.  Also  winter  visitor  in  very  small  numbers. 

Present  in  small  numbers  in  first-winter  period,  mainly  singly,  at  Burnham  Market.  Cley, 
Colney  GP,  Hickling,  Horsey,  Hoveton,  How  Hill,  Ormesby  Broad  (4  in  Feb).  Rollesby 
Broad,  Sparham,  Strumpshaw  Fen,  Titchwell  and  Welney.  Evidence  of  leaving  wintering 
grounds  when  one  north-west  over  UEA  Broad  March  15th  and  3 east  over  Martham 
Broad  towards  coast  March  22nd. 

Booming  from  early  April  at  7 sites.  Four  nests  located,  fledging  a total  of  at  least  5 
young;  remaining  territories  presumably  held  unmated  males. 

Nationally,  a minimum  12  young  Hedged  from  I 1 nests,  with  breeding  recorded  in 
Lancashire,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  county  situation  remains  stable,  if  still  precarious, 
whilst  national  news  is  encouraging  when  compared  with  8 young  from  6 nests  in  1994. 

Good  numbers  in  second-winter  period,  presumably  swollen  by  Continental  migrants. 
Recorded  away  from  breeding  locations  at  Brancaster.  Catfield,  Cantley.  Filby  Broad. 
Holme,  Hoveton.  Ludham,  Ormesby  Little  Broad.  Rockland  Broad.  Rollesby/Lady 
Broads,  Salhouse  Broad  (5  in  Dec)  and  Strumpshaw  Fen.  Probably  over  20  birds  in  total, 
though  some  duplication  is  likely  in  Broadland  figures. 

At  the  end  of  Dec  one  rescued  from  a hedgerow  where  it  had  become  exhausted  at 
Lyng-Easthaugh  GP,  taken  into  care  and  then  released. 

V Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 

1 Vagrant  from  the  Continent.  Free-flying  colony  at  Gt.  Witchingham  causes  confusion. 
Two  records,  from  Earsham  and  both  adults.  May  1 3th- 18th  and  Aug  6th.  Doubtless  both 
relate  to  escapes  from  The  Otter  Trust  Centre  nearby. 

Cattle  Egret  Babul cus  ibis 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe. 

One  on  grazing  meadows  between  Alby  and  Gunton  May  18th  (DA  BJM)  was  later  that 
evening  seen  at  roost  in  Gunton  Park. 

Doubtless  the  same  bird  first  noted  at  Heigham  Holmes  May  27th  (JRW  et  a!) 
lingered  in  the  Martham/Potter  Heigham/Hickling  area  until  Nov  18th.  It  frequented 
many  locations  in  this  area,  but  most  often  appeared  at  Heigham  Holmes  or  Rush  Hills. 
The  16th  county  record. 
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Little  Egrets  (TV.  Arlott) 

Little  Egret  Egrem 

garzet 

Increasing  annual  visitor  now  recorded  most  months;  a few  over-winter. 

One  remained  from  1994,  ranging  widely  along  the  north  coast  at  Titchwell.  Brancast|i 
Harbour  and  Stiffkey,  and  presumably  accounting  for  one  on  the  River  Glaven  at  Cld 
Feb  6th.  Another  Yarmouth  Feb  18th  possibly  joining  the  wintering  bird  in  tli 
Titchwell/Brancaster  area  where  1-2  present  in  March  with  at  least  one  remaining  u 

In  spring  and  summer,  a scattering  of  records  from  Cromer  flying  west  April  23rt  ' 
Welney  May  7th,  2 Fritton  Marshes  May  8th,  Berney  Marshes  May  1 9th— 20tl 
Salthouse/Kelling  Quags  May  24th  and  26th-27th.  3 Cley/Salthouse  May  25th  late 
flying  west  over  Blakeney  and  Titchwell.  Also  on  25th  singles  Titchwell  and  Burnhami 
Overy/Holkham  (to  28th).  Singles  Rush  Hills  June  5th-6th,  Cley  June  1 1th  and  1 9th 
Burnham  Norton  June  12th,  Kelling  June  13th,  Berney  Marshes  June  1 9th— 20tK 
Blakeney  Freshes  July  14th.  in  from  the  sea,  Sheringham  July  15th.  north  over  King’H 
Lynn  and  later  Snettisham  July  31st,  Cley/Salthouse  Aug  lst-2nd  and  9th,  Lynn  Potnl 
Aug  3rd-4th,  3 Burnham  Norton  Aug  4th  and  2 on  22nd.  presumed  same  2 Holme  Am  > 
22nd,  3 Breydon  Aug  12th  flying  off  high  south-east  and  Blakeney  harbour  Aug  12th.  tf 
Titchwell  numbers  increasing  during  summer  period:  single  July  7th-28th,  2 JuF  i 
29th— 30th.  3 July  31st-Aug  1st,  5 Aug  2nd^fth,  6 Aug  5th- 18th.  7 Aug  19th-22nd  and  9s 
Aug  23rd-3 1 st  - a new  county  site  record. 

From  Sept  onwards  most  activity  again  centred  at  Titchwell  where  up  to  8 roosted  UM 
Dec  1st,  then  3 Dec  2nd-9th  with  2 festively  decorating  roost  trees  to  year-end.  Record^ 
from  Ousemouth,  Lynn  Point,  Snettisham,  Holme,  Brancaster.  Burnham  Norton,  Scoll 
Head  and  Stiffkey  Sept-Dec  presumed  to  relate  to  wandering  groups  (up  to  5)  fronJ 
Titchwell.  Other  records  away  from  this  area  and  probably  relating  to  different^ 
individuals:  Breydon  Sept  16th,  Cley  Oct  18th- 19th  and  Heigham  Holmes  Dec  5th. 


A i dea  ardea 


Grey  Heron 

Resident  and  passage  migrant/winter  visitor. 

Concentrations  in  the  first-winter  period:  20  Narford  Lake  Jan  and  27  Earsham  Feb,  with 
counts  exceeding  10  from  Welney  and  Sennowe  Park  during  this  period. 

Spring  and  early  summer  coastal  movements  at  Sheringham  where  1-2  on  7 dates  in 
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April  and  a total  of  7 in  May,  plus  3 west  Mundesley  June  19th. 
Breeding  information: 


Location  Number  of  nests  Location  Number  of  nests 


Barton  Broad 
Burgh  Castle 
Burgh  Common 
Cockshoot  Broad 
Colney  Wood 
Crooklegs  Plantation 
Denver 
Didlington 

Feltwell  (Blackdyke) 
Gt.  Witchingham 
Hilgay 


6 

14 

2 

1 

3 

3 

0 

5 

5 

53 

35 


Holkham  NNR 
Holme 
Islington 
Narford 
North  Elmham 
Old  Hunstanton 
Quidenham 
Ranworth  Broad 
Snettisham 

Sounds  Wood  (Hickling) 
Sturston  Carr 


14 

1 pair  (No  eggs) 
79 

7 
5 
2 

17 

1 

10 

8 
11 


Again  a fairly  stable  county  picture,  certainly  not  reflecting  the  21%  national  increase 
in  1995  Breeding  Bird  Survey  figures. 

A sprinkling  of  autumn  coastal  movements  at  Sheringham  where  5 west  July  4th.  4 in 
I from  sea  Aug  21st,  a Sept  maximum  of  4 west  on  18th,  4 west  Oct  17th.  3 west  and  2 east 
i Oct  24th  and  singles  west  Nov  20th  and  28th.  Additionally,  3 west  Mundesley  Aug  13th, 
t 6 west  there  Oct  5th,  3 west  Blakeney  Point  Sept  9th  and  3 in  from  sea.  Overstrand  Dec 


Purple  Herons  (J.  Wright) 


A i dea  purpurea 


Purple  Heron 

Almost  annual  spring  and  autumn  vagrant  from  the  Continent. 

Following  a blank  year  in  1994.  a sub-adult  briefly  at  Berney  Marshes  May  2nd  (DB  RL 
JR l.  Two  sub-adults  flew  to  the  north-east  front  the  reedbed  at  Colney  GP  May  . rd  (S 
JRW),  one  of  which  or  possibly  another  sub-adult  flew  to  the  north-east  from  Co  ney 

on  the  evening  of  May  5th  (SB  JRW). 


. _ , Ciconia  ciconia 

White  Stork 

Vagrant  from  the  Continent  appearing  most  years. 

A number  of  spring  observations,  unfortunately  clouded  by  the  presence  of  up  - 
free-flying  escaped  birds  (from  Thrigby  Wildlife  Park),  in  the  Thngby/Runham  area 
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from  March  9th  to  the  year-end. 

All  records  listed:  West  Lexham  April  1 4th—  1 5th  (JP  et  al ),  north-west  over  Holt  Hall 
woods  April  19th  (IGJ),  north-west  over  Holkham  Park  April  20th  (AB  AC),  one  visited 
rooftops  in  Hellesdon  (Norwich)  Apr  24th— 25th  (LAW)  flying  low  south-west  on  the 
latter  date.  Further  singles  Titchwell  May  7th  (PH),  Haddiscoe  Island  May  9th  (MT)  and 
Heigham  Holmes  May  27th  (SB  JRW). 

A first-year  bird  at  Breydon  Sept  9th-  15th  was  a known  escape  from  another 
collection. 

The  spring  1967  influx  of  12  into  the  county  is  a now  a distant  memory. 

Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia 

Scarce  non-breeding  summer  visitor  and  passage  migrant.  Rare  in  winter. 

An  early  adult  Blakeney  Freshes  March  1 1th  was  followed  by  singles  Cley  April  3rd, 
15th  and  20th-21st,  2 Burnham  Overy  April  5th  with  another  over  Holkham  departing 
over  Burnham  Norton  and  a different  bird  west  over  Burnham  Overy  and  Holme  same 
day.  Singles  Salthouse  and  Cley  April  9th,  Holkham  April  9th—  1 0th  and  29th-30th. 
Horsey  April  13th,  Hickling  April  1 4th—  1 6th  and  22nd-25th  (when  collecting  nesting 
material)  and  an  immature  Titchwell  April  23rd. 

Further  arrivals  in  May:  Cley  May  2nd  and  31st,  3 Hickling  May  7th— 9th.  possibly 
same  3 briefly  Burnham  Norton  May  9th,  3 east  over  Salthouse,  Weybourne  and 
Sheringham  May  10th.  Possibly  different  3-4  Hickling  May  1 4th—  1 6th,  single  18th.  2-3 
on  20th— 2 1 st  then  1-2  May  25th-30th  with  one  remaining  to  July  24th.  Single  Breydon 
May  15th  when  2 west  over  Weybourne  and  Holkham  with  one  at  latter  site  May  16th 
and  2 May  18th  and  20th.  Singles  west  at  Cley  and  Titchwell  May  20th,  east  at  Holme, 
Cley  and  Sheringham  May  30th,  west  at  Sheringham  and  Weybourne  June  1st  when  2 
present  at  Salthouse. 

Further  arrivals  June  10th  when  3 Cley,  3 Wootton  Marsh,  3 Hickling  with  4 there 
next  day.  Five  adults  Holkham  remained  to  June  12th  then  3 June  13th,  3 adults  and  2 
imms  June  14th,  the  imms  staying  to  June  18th  when  joined  by  an  adult  and  all  3 present 
to  June  26th  when  the  adult  departed  leaving  2 imms  to  July  3rd;  single  there  July  5th,  2 
imms  July  6th— 8th,  single  imm  July  9th—  1 0th  and  again  12th.  At  Cley,  July  singles  on 
4th-5th,  1 6th—  1 9th,  and  26th— 3 1 st.  At  Rush  Hills  singles  July  4th— 5th,  13th.  23rd-26th 
and  31st. 

Far  fewer  in  autumn  when  noted  Cley  Aug  2nd-3rd,  Berney  Marshes  Sept  6th. 
Breydon  Sept  27th  and  2 Cantley  BF  Oct  9th. 

Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor 

Resident.  The  Ouse  Washes  attract  the  most  important  winter  concentrations. 
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Other  large  gatherings  at  Sennowe  Park  32  July,  34  Aug  and  30  Sept;  River  Bure, 
Wroxham  Bridge  38  Jan;  Wroxham  Broad  30  Aug,  56  Sept,  52  Oct;  Hickling  70  July; 
Ormesby  Broad  38  Nov,  33  Dec;  Tunstall  Marshes  37  April;  St.  Benet’s  Level  33  Oct,  58 
Nov;  Hardley  Flood  40  Oct  and  Buckenham  Tofts  46  Nov. 

The  only  sites  to  hold  more  than  two  breeding  pairs  were  Ken  Hill  grazing  marsh  (3 
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.airs),  Holme  (3  nests),  Holkham  NNR  (8  pairs),  Buckenham/Cantley  (4  pairs)  and 
Velney  (16  nests). 


Bewick’s  Swan 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in 
Jan  21st  Feb  19th 


Cygnus  columbianus 

internationally  important  numbers. 

Mar  4th  Oct  31st  Nov  26th  Dec  11th 


Velney  2906  723  184  500  2898  2673 

*(3480)  (1028)  (2930)  (3629) 

a : Total  Norfolk/Cambs  figures  in  brackets. 


Mild  weather  conditions  saw  an  early  departure  with  relatively  few  birds  remaining  at 
.Velney  by  mid-February  and  just  9 on  March  19th  with  the  last  individual  April  12th. 
The  first  three  autumn  birds  appeared  Oct  21st  followed  by  a slow  build-up  to  84  Oct 
i ’7th  and  no  major  influx  until  early  Nov.  Autumn  tlocks  held  12%  young.  At  Welney  a 
» otal  of  98  colour-ringed  birds  seen  in  the  1994/95  winter,  these  having  been  marked  in 
Russia  42,  Holland  12,  Martin  Mere,  Lancs  28,  Slimbridge,  Glos  8 and  Welney  8.  Ten 
i >irds  killed  by  striking  overhead  powerlines  in  the  1994/95  winter. 

Some  large  gatherings  in  Broadland  though  movement  of  flocks  around  area 
1 implicates  the  picture.  Increases  here  late  in  the  winter  probably  due  to  fenland  birds 
! staging  on  their  easterly  migration.  The  largest  counts  from  W. 
j Somerton/Horsey/Waxham  152  Jan  28th.  200  Feb  18th;  Breydon/Berney  186  Jan  27th; 

Halvergate  Level/Stracey  Arms  103  Feb  10th,  100  March  2nd;  Haddiscoe  Levels  72  Jan 
; 22nd,  282  Feb  4th;  St.  Benet’s  Level  174  Jan  21st;  Ludham  284  Jan  29th.  449  Feb  16th, 

151  March  4th  and  281  Dec  30th;  Cat's  Common  135  Jan  10th— 1 1th  and  Wood  Street 
1 100  Jan  20th. 

Small  numbers  reported  from  many  other  sites  particularly  coastal  areas  during 
passage  periods  when  notable  flocks  were  203  east  over  Yarmouth  Feb  17th  and  43 
Holme  Nov  5th.  The  first  autumn  migrant  at  Hunstanton  and  Burnham  Norton  Oct  19th. 

VVhooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus 

Increasing  winter  visitor  from  Iceland  in  internationally  important  numbers. 

I Largest  gatherings  in  the  fens  at  Welney  where  peak  monthly  counts  were: 

Jan  21st  Feb  19th  Mar  4th  Apr  1st  Oct  31st  Nov  26th  Dec  11th 


905  732  911  163  350  736  954 

*(1034)  (1012) 

* Total  Norfolk/Cambs  figures  in  brackets. 


Autumn  flocks  held  15%  young  compared  to  17%  in  the  1994/95  winter.  Five  birds 
killed  by  striking  overhead  powerlines  in  the  1994/95  winter. 

A total  of  100  colour-ringed  birds  seen  at  Welney  in  the  1994/95  winter.  These  had 
been  ringed  in  Iceland  76.  Caerlaverock.  Scotland  10.  Martin  Mere.  Lancs  8 and  Welney 
6.  Additionally  the  presence  of  a small  number  of  Continental  birds  was  proven  by  the 
sighting  in  the  autumn  of  a group  of  four  cygnets  ringed  in  Finland. 

Substantial  numbers  of  birds  were  also  present  in  Broadland  particularly  Waxham/ 
Horsey/West  Somerton  where  peak  counts  were  149  Jan  13th.  125  Feb  18th,  58  March 
4th.  38  Nov  3rd  and  42  Dec  9th. 

A scattering  of  records  of  small  numbers  from  many  other  sites.  Late  migrants 
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lingered  at  Welney  with  1 I May  1st  and  6 oversummering,  most  of  these  able  to  fly.  Als 
2 Lynn  Point  May  16th  with  a single  present  into  July.  The  first  autumn  migrants  arriverr 
Sept  29th  when  a single  at  Welney  and  3 Horsey. 

Bean  Goose  Anser  fabalik 

A.f.fabalis,  winter  visitor  to  the  Yare  Valley.  A.f.  rossicus,  small  numbers  irregular. 

The  Yare  Valley  fabalis  gaggle  peaked  at  310  Jan  10th,  the  lowest  winter  total  sincl 
1986/7.  As  in  1994  an  early  departure:  259  remained  on  16th,  52  on  24th  with  last  51  FelL 
2nd.  First  autumn  arrivals  were  88  Nov  4th  with  97  next  day,  1 16  on  18th,  152  on  19th 
159  Dec  7th  and  a maximum  of  195  on  30th.  Birds  also  of  this  race  at  Welney  No 
1 lth-Dec  25th  and  at  Holkham  March  2nd. 

Elsewhere  coastal  sightings  probably  all  relate  to  the  expanding  Russian  race  rossicus 
At  Welney  9 Dec  20th,  6 on  21st  and  3 on  22nd— 24th;  Titchwell  Dec  19th;  Burnhan 
Overy  Feb  18th;  Holkham  Feb  2nd-4th  with  2 on  17th,  March  2nd  and  Dec  30th 
Blakeney  7 Jan  23rd  and  6 Nov  14th;  Cley  7 Jan  5th  and  6 Nov  14th;  Heighan 
Holmes/Horsey  maximum  of  12  in  Jan,  8 Feb  with  last  2 on  28th,  4 Nov  30th  and  2 De( 
15th;  Berney  5 Dec  19th  and  Buckenham  6 Dec  9th. 

Pink-footed  Goose  Anser  brachyrhynchus 

Winter  visitor  from  Iceland  and  East  Greenland. 

Well  co-ordinated  roost  counts  in  NW  Norfolk  at  Snettisham.  Scolt  Head  anc 
Wells/Warham  during  Jan  included  totals  of  53,540  on  5th,  38,096  on  9th.  13,040  or 
16th,  9,643  on  23rd  and  24.132  on  30th.  Highest  Feb  count:  20,495  on  6th  followed  by  £ 
rapid  decrease  to  6,000.  These  totals  failed  to  reach  the  record  counts  of  over  68.00C 
during  Jan  1994.  At  Snettisham  3,500  remained  March  19th  with  550  Burnham  Overy 
April  6th  and  479  at  Holkham  April  21st  - then  a rapid  departure.  Last  6 at  Holme  May 
1st.  First  autumn  arrivals  Sept  21st  and  roost  counts  at  the  usual  localities  includec 
15.045  Oct  30th,  32,370  Nov  20th,  50,615  Dec  22nd  and  35,240  on  29th. 

In  East  Norfolk  the  Heigham  Holmes/Horsey  contingent  continued  to  increase  with 
2,000  until  early  March  and  1,000  still  present  March  1 1th— 21st.  First  autumn  birds  Oct 
5th  with  400  Nov  and  1,400  Dec.  Elsewhere  in  Broadland  up  to  10  in  Yare  Valley  in  Jan 
and  500  west  at  Cantley  on  14th. 

Elsewhere  maximum  of  63  Welney  Nov  1st.  At  Mundesley  500  east  Oct  31st  and 
2,000  east  Dec  19th.  Examples  with  blue  neck  bands  from  the  increasing  Svalbard 
(Spitsbergen)  breeding  population  at  Horsey  Feb  2nd  (2),  5th  and  Nov  2nd  are  the  first 
indication  that  a small  proportion  of  East  Norfolk  Pink— feet  originate  from  across  the 
North  Sea.  This  population  winters  in  Denmark,  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  At 
least  2 partial  albinos  and  a leucistic  bird  in  NW  Norfolk. 

Dense  fog  developed  over  Norfolk  Nov  13th.  Over  a period  of  several  hours  until 
midnight  the  constant  calls  of  disorientated  Pink-feet  were  reported  from  a large  area 
extending  from  Holkham  to  Sheringham  inland  to  Fakenham  and  Dereham.  Flocks  came 
down  in  unusual  places  including  several  hundred  on  a Sculthorpe  car  park;  others 
alighted  on  the  A 148  Fakenham/Holt  road. 

White-fronted  Goose  Anser  albifrons 

Winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant  from  the  Siberian  tundra. 

Totals  from  traditional  localities:  Welney  22  Jan  18th-22nd.  8 Nov  12th.  15  Dec  9th 
increasing  to  36  on  24th.  Holkham  185  Jan,  270  Feb  but  only  150  remaining  March  lOtfr 
6 had  returned  Nov  26th  and  305  Dec  27th.  Heigham  Holmes  185  Jan,  165  Feb  and  100 
remaining  March  2nd;  6 returned  Nov  8th  and  100  during  Dec.  Buckenham/Cantley  265 
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Ian  decreasing  to  155  Feb  7th;  9 returned  Nov  4th,  70  Dec  1 5th  and  106  by  end  of  year. 

I Elsewhere.  48  Cley  Jan  30th  and  19  Dec  4th.  Waxham  38  Dec  3rd.  Breydon  39  Jan 
Ird,  23  on  16th  and  21  Dec  20th.  Haddiscoe  Island  100  Feb  23rd.  Pentney  GP  32  Dec  4th 
ind  26  next  day.  Records  between  May  and  Sept  refer  to  feral  or  injured  birds.  First  in 
lutumn  30  west  Kelling  Quags  Oct  31st. 

Greenland  White-fronted  Goose  ^ a flavirostris 

\n  immature  of  this  race  among  Pink-feet  at  Houghton  Jan  1st  (CD)  and  almost  certainly 
he  same,  again  with  Pinkfeet.  at  Holkham  Feb  8th  (JBK). 


Dec  1 

U: 


Cesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser  erythropus 

Vagrant  from  Northern  Scandinavia,  hut  birds  of  captive  origin  now  predominate. 

\n  adult  of  doubtful  origin  among  White-fronts  and  Pink-feet  at  Holkham/Burham 
Norton  Jan  1 3th— April  25th  (AIB  DF  JRMcC  et  al ).  An  immature  of  unknown  origin 
vith  Beans  at  Cantley  Jan  15th— 30th  (DJH  MP-O  MS  et  al)  with  the  same  or  another  at 
Jardley  Flood  Feb  2nd  (JE  DJH). 

The  following  are  almost  certainly  escapes  from  collections:  Buckenham  an  immature 
vith  Greylags  during  Jan  and  on  Oct  21st;  Hardley  Flood  April  30th-May  1st  and  July 
!7th;  Ranworth  and  Cockshoot  Broads  Oct  8th  and  Whitlingham  GP  an  adult  Jan 
9th— 2 1 st,  Feb  18th-23rd  with  2 March  1 7th— 24th. 
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Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser 

J>ng  established  feral  population  complicates  the  identity  of  genuine  wild  arrivals. 
Jighest  counts  at  main  localities:  Welney  310  Oct  and  321  Nov;  Sennowe  Park  360  June; 
Snettisham  410  Jan  and  473  Dec;  Pentney  GP  327  Nov;  Totten h i 1 1 GP  480  Nov; 
Jolkham  NNR  770  Sept;  Holkham  Lake  434  Dec;  Cockthorpe  500  Nov;  Strumpshaw 
I 124  Sept:  Buckenham/Cantley  234  Sept:  Ranworth/Cockshoot  250  Oct:  Heigham 
-folmes  540  Jan;  Hickling  660  Aug;  Martham  Broad  700  Oct;  Wroxham  Broad  431  Sept. 
Zetland  Bird  Survey  counts  produced  peak  totals  in  Sept  when  511  in  the  complete 
iVash  and  1,204  along  north  Norfolk  coast  including  242  at  Cley. 

Breeding  records  included  5 pairs  Snettisham,  40  pairs  Holkham  Lake.  27  pairs 
Jolkham  NNR,  3 pairs  Breydon,  4 pairs  Strumpshaw,  15  pairs  Hickling.  6 pairs  Pentney 
3P  and  5 pairs  Swangey  GP. 
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Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis 

l n abundant  introduced  resident. 

Monthly  totals  at  main  sites:  Jan  Swangey  GP  130,  Lyng  Easthaugh  GP  350  and 
Whitlingham  GP  288.  Feb  Holkham  NNR  75  and  Heigham  Holmes  80.  March  Sennowe 
Jark  54  and  Holkham  NNR  67.  April  Surlingham  Church  Marsh  123.  June  Snettisham  72 
tnd  Titchwell  320.  Aug  Wroxham  Broad  291  and  Colney  GP  245.  Sept  West  Lynn  150. 
Jo  line  160,  Wroxham  Broad  172.  St.  Benet's  97.  Oct  Burnham  Norton  144.  Nov 
■ inettisham  110.  Holkham  NNR  142.  Blickling  250.  Whitlingham  GP  223.  Wroxham 
Jroad  157  and  Broome  GP  300.  Dec  Heigham  Holmes  150. 

Among  the  few  breeding  records  received:  Thetford  Nunnery  1 1 pairs.  Swangey  GP  3 
woods.  Holme  3 broods.  Holkham  NNR  7 broods.  Breydon  2 pairs  and  Wroxham  Broad 


>4  young. 


Warnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopis 

Mssage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Increasingly  large  feral  groups  cause  confusion. 

; Jnly  low  numbers  in  the  county  between  Jan  and  March:  in  tact  Heigham  Holmes/ 
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Horsey  only  area  containing  double  figures:  40  Jan,  18  Feb  and  5 March  1st  with  a sings  t 
till  9th.  Elsewhere  2 Welney  Jan  1 st— 27th;  Holkham  \-4  with  Pink-feet  Jan-Feb  with/ 
in  March.  Another  with  Pink-feet  at  Flitcham  Jan  21st— 22nd;  3 Winterton  Feb  25th  ar 
3 Breydon  Feb  6th. 

Doubtful  if  any  autumn  occurrences  relate  to  wild  birds,  but  a considerable  infli 
during  Dec  including  the  following:  Welney  36  Dec  17th- 18th  increasing  to  44  frof 
1 9th— 3 1 st.  Wells  33  west  19th,  17  south  22nd;  Cley  6 on  3rd  increasing  to  1 1 on  6th,  l| 
on  22nd;  Waxham  55  on  17th;  Heigham  Holmes/Horsey  55  on  17th  and  65  on  19tl 
Breydon/Berney  34  on  20th,  44  on  23rd,  52  on  28th— 3 1 st  (one  carried  a Russian  ring)  ar 
Haddiscoe  Island  36  on  17th. 

Origins  of  the  following  selected  groups  doubtful  and  Yare  Valley  sightings  almoj 
certainly  relate  to  descendants  of  released  birds  at  Surlingham:  Gunton  Park  67  De 
5th—  1 7th;  Lound  8 Oct  21st  and  28  Nov  22nd-23rd;  Fritton  21  April  17th;  Ranworth 
Dec  10th;  Strumpshaw  49  Oct  31st;  Buckenham  32  Nov  9th  and  42  on  1 1th  anl 
Cantley/Limpenhoe  45  Oct  1st.  At  Hethersett  Hall  3 breeding  pairs  resulted  in  aj 
impressive  flight  of  50  in  late  Aug  with  45  still  present  Oct  1 1th. 


Brenta  bemicli 
B.b.  bemicli 


Brent  Goose 
Dark-bellied  Brent 

Abundant  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Monthly  complete  Wash  counts:  Jan  19.108,  Feb  15,443,  March  18,344,  April  1 4,36C 
May  12,663,  June  8,  July  22,  Aug  28,  Sept  4,  Oct  9,542,  Nov  16,134  and  Dec  18,92( 
This  estuary  contains  the  most  important  wintering  population  in  Britain.  Of  local  intere^l 
are  the  Terrington  counts  including  Jan  4,676,  Feb  2,064  and  Dec  1,794  and  thj 
Ousemouth  totals  including  Jan  3,420,  Feb  1,580  and  Dec  1,255. 

North  coast  maximum  counts  (Holme  to  Salthouse):  Jan/Feb  not  complete,  Marcl 
5,245.  April  2,856,  Oct  840,  Nov  7.957  amd  Dec  8,110.  Maximum  counts  during  Jan 
Brancaster  3,250,  Wells  2,310  and  Blakeney  1,900  and  during  Feb:  Holkham  2,980| 
Blakeney  2,300  and  Cley  2,000. 

East  coast:  Breydon  Jan  8,  Feb  4 and  March  1 1 . 

Exceptional  numbers  still  present  in  May  including  Terrington  2,387,  Brancaster  66(1 
on  4th  and  Blakeney  1,500  on  2nd  with  still  50  on  26th.  Summering  birds  (June  to  Aug)| 
Holme  3,  Titchwell  3,  Brancaster  8,  Breydon  3 and  Yarmouth  1. 

First  autumn  arrivals  1 1 west  Holme  (also  at  Brancaster)  Sept  14th  and  further  35  wesj 
on  16th.  Further  arrivals  on  17th:  200  west  at  Sheringham  and  240  at  Wells  by  22nd| 
Increasing  numbers  during  Oct  when  westerly  coastal  movements  on  many  dateJ 
especially  on  29th  when  1,850  Holme,  2,330  Sheringham  and  1,500  Mundesleyj 
Movements  continued  into  Nov  especially  on  2nd  when  1,600  Weybourne,  2.90( 
Sheringham  and  2,239  Mundesley.  Dec  totals  at  selected  localities  included  2,26( 
Holkham  and  2,000  Blakeney  - lower  than  normal.  Also  72  Breydon  several  days] 
Following  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  1994  breeding  season,  the  1995  results  were 
even  more  disappointing  with  under  2%  young  being  reported. 


B.b.  hrota\ 


Pale-bellied  Brent 

Annual  winter  visitor/passage  migrant  in  very  small  numbers. 

Single  examples  of  this  race  at  Ousemouth  April  16th.  Holkham  Jan  1 1th  and  Febl 
8th- 1 5th,  Wells  March  2nd,  Warham  Feb  15th  and  March  13th.  Cley  Feb  28th  and  Nov[ 
2nd,  Salthouse  Feb  8th  and  Sheringham  Nov  2nd. 


B.b.  nigricans 


Black  Brant 

Vagrant  from  North  America. 

The  record  of  a bird  at  Cley  Feb  9th  1994  was  published  in  error  and  should  be  deleted. 
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Branta  ruficollis 
2th  (JBK)  and  an  adult  with  Pink-feet  at  Sea  Palling 


Alopochen  ciegyptiacus 


Red-breasted  Goose 
A vagrant  from  Siberia. 

A first-winter  bird  at  Welney  Nov 

Nov  28th-Dec  9th  (MH  et  al).  Five  previous  county  records. 

Egyptian  Goose 

Long  established  feral  population. 

'*  Highest  totals:  Jan  Horning  Upper  Street  45  and  West  Acre  22;  Feb  Holkham  Lake  45 
ht  and  Felbrigg  9;  March  Neatishead  20;  April  Holkham  Lake  53;  May  Sennowe  Park  30; 

June  Pentney  GP  30,  Sennowe  Park  30,  Holkham  Lake  99  and  Blickling  46;  July 
rao-i  Holkham  Lake  90;  Aug  Colney  GP  33  and  Lynford  GP  26;  Sept  Wells  75.  Holkham  44. 
k Leziate  30.  Sparham  55,  Lynford  GP  49  and  St.  Benet’s  Level  42;  Oct  West  Acre  46  and 
rti‘.  Wroxham  29  and  Nov  Pentney  GP  5 1 . 

and  Breeding  birds  in  Stanford  Battle  Area  13  pairs,  Sennowe  Park  4 pairs.  Swangey  GP  2 
pairs,  Beetley  GP  1 pair,  Briston  I pair,  Lyng  Easthaugh  2 pairs.  Pentney  GP  2 pairs. 
Holme  1 pair,  Holkham  12  pairs,  Stiffkey  1 pair,  Wroxham  4 pairs  and  Colney  1 pair. 
Early  breeding  at  Wroxham  where  5 small  young  Jan  23rd. 

ids- 

< Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea 

Status  uncertain.  Most  are  escapees,  but  a few  are  probably  genuine  vagrants. 

A scatter  of  records  during  first  half  of  year,  but  none  thereafter:  One  Horning  Jan  2nd 
then  Wroxham  Broad  Jan  3rd;  possibly  the  same  Heigham  Holmes  throughout  Jan; 
Stanford  Water  Jan  1 3th— Feb  1st;  female  in  off  sea  Burnham  Norton  Mar  30th;  Blakeney 
Harbour  May  29th;  Berney  June  18th;  Cley  June  18th  and  July  6th;  Snettisham  June  19th 
and  21st;  3 Breydon  Water  June  26th. 

Up  to  5 in  Melton  Constable/Sennowe  Park  area  Feb/March  considered  certain 
escapes. 
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- Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna 

Widespread  breeder,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Monthly  peak  counts  at  selected  sites: 


JAN 

FEB  MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUN 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

North  Norfolk  WeBS 

569 

583 



_ 

— 

181 

216 

490 

657 

546 

Lynn  Point 

3420 

3138 

2315 

505 

- 

- 

68 

174 

- 

770 

395 

- 

Terrington 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

816 

261 

457 

2261 

3781 

4382 

Snettisham 

1433 

946 

645 

573 

339 

345 

650 

122 

425 

600 

- 

322 

Blakeney  Hbr/Cley 

264 

276 

168 

151 

- 

- 

- 

125 

143 

214 

273 

350+ 

Breydon 

183 

143 

317 

297 

416 

564 

470 

43 

130 

190 

241 

351 

Notable  counts  from  elsewhere  include  220  Brancaster  Hbr  Feb:  1 75  east  Holme 
March  1st,  247  Welney  March  25th  (site  record);  283  Titchwell  April:  77  Rockland 
Broad  April/May;  75+  Cantley  BF  May  and  230  Brancaster/Scolt  Dec. 

Regular  summer  departure  of  adults  east  to  moulting  sites  off  N\\  Germany  noted 
regularly  off  Holme  and  Sheringham  in  July  with  max  ot  100  Sheringham  July  ,->rd  and 
132  Holme  July  17th.  Raft  of  250  moulting  adults  Bull  Dog  Sands  Aug  lMh. 

Return  westward  passage  from  Aug  31st  when  132  Holme  and  60  Wey bourne. 
Regular  westward  movement  continued  till  year-end  with  highest  counts  120  Sheringham 
'Sept  17th,  105  Holme  Sept  16th.  100  Holme  Oct  10th.  110  Sheringham  and  100  north 
Horsey  Nov  4th.  120  Holme  Nov  14th  and  160  Sheringham  Dec  31st. 
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Breeding  data  received  from  only  18  sites  and  breeding  success  poor.  Counts  of  32 
young  from  6 broods  Breydon  and  48  young  Cantley  BF.  Predation  by  Stoats  noted  at  i 
Scolt  and  only  one  brood  fledged  there. 


Mandarin  Aix  galericulata  j 

Introduced  wanderer  and  escapee.  Breeding  collection  at  Sandringham. 

Only  details  received  from  Sandringham  were  4 March  7th  and  20+  Sept  28th. 

A notable  increase  in  records  with  1-5  at  Brundall,  Castle  Rising,  Cley,  Diss  Mere, 
East  Winch,  Flitcham,  Hickling  Broad,  Holkham  Park,  Holme,  Ken  Hill,  Kettlestone 
Common,  Lynn  Walks,  Ormesby  Little  Broad,  Nunnery  Lakes,  Salhouse  Broad, 
Sennowe  Park,  Sheringham,  Shouldham  Thorpe  Pits,  Snettisham,  Sparham/Lyng 
Easthaugh,  Strumpshaw  Fen,  Welney,  Womack  Water,  Wroxham  Broad.  Interesting 
numbers  at  Felbrigg  where  max  1 March,  1 1 Sept,  20  Oct,  13  Nov  and  1 Dec. 

Only  breeding  records  from  River  Babingley  where  pair  with  young  May  14th  and  I 
pair  displaying  from  Cromer  rooftops  April  16th! 

Wigeon  Anas  penelope 

Abundant  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  internationally  important  numbers.  A 
few  oversummer  and  has  bred. 

Peak  monthly  counts  at  main  localities: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Norfolk  Washes 

15146 

9035 

16277 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

Welney 

1510 

1620 

6009 

214 

1350 

2729 

4806 

6507 

Snettisham 

777 

247 

48 

- 

133 

490 

500 

580 

Holme 

2410 

2235 

950 

40 

85 

550 

1300 

1300 

Holkham  NNR 

9210 

7200 

1070 

- 

1378 

3575 

4565 

1 135 

Blakeney/Cley 

2350 

2700+ 

985 

31 

- 

1748 

6000 

6300 

Breydon/Berney 

4900 

2700 

2000 

300+ 

205 

471 

270 

1400 

Ran  worth  Broad 

609 

704 

96 

- 

- 

12 

150 

423 

Cantley/Buckenham 

3996 

3096 

2505 

900 

20 

2293 

6219 

6350 

Other  notable  counts  elsewhere  include  4,000  Burnham  Norton,  1,000  Heigham 
Holmes  Jan;  2,500  Brancaster/Scolt  Nov;  645  St.  Benet’s  Dec. 

Noted  in  the  general  wildfowl  passage  Jan  6th,  with  400  west  Cley  and  675  west 
Paston.  As  usual  a small  number  summered  at  main  wetland  sites,  but  no  evidence  of 
breeding.  Westerly  coastal  movements  from  Aug  1 8th,  but  generally  unremarkable.  Peak 
counts  of  500  west  Sheringham  Sept  9th,  450  west  Holme  and  400  west  Sheringham  Sept 
16th,  750  west  Holme  Nov  2nd,  600  west  Sheringham  Nov  3rd,  400  west  Cley  Nov  4th 
and  520  west  Sheringham  Dec  30th.  Numbers  generally  low  at  Welney  at  year-end  as 
little  flooding. 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana 

Vagrant  from  North  America. 

A drake  Berney  Marshes  May  1 5th- 16th  (PRA  et  al).  The  13th  county  record. 
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tadwall  Anas  strepera 

?sident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

;ak  monthly  counts  at  principal  localities: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

t orth  Norfolk  WeBS 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

157 

193 

157 

99 

_ 

elney 

154 

41 

137 

50 

40+ 

29 

31 

6 

12 

lettisham 

61 

53 

10 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

39 

tchwell 

26 

2 

84 

52 

52 

- 

40 

4 

22 

olkham  NNR 

27 

28 

56 

- 

- 

53 

19 

31 

7 

ley 

29 

36 

24 

25 

- 

115 

- 

- 

- 

reydon/Berney 

11 

28 

49 

51 

2 

0 

2 

8 

22 

■hitlingham  GP 

38 

49 

61 

- 

- 

40 

78 

49 

olney  GP 

— 

42 

- 

26 

- 

105 

83 

135 

209 

e ennowe  Park 

64 

37 

- 

- 

- 

32 

21 

115 

76 

Significant  counts  elsewhere:  84  Fowlmere,  78  Swangey  GP  Jan:  378  Norfolk  Washes 
larch;  39  Surlingham  April;  36  Surlingham  May;  48  Cranwich  GP.  150  Burnham 
Norton,  104  East  Wretham,  52  Holme,  50  Strumpshaw  Aug;  65  East  Wretham.  49 
Uolkham  Park  Sept;  98  Holkham  Park,  75  Martham  Broad,  86  Stanford  Water  Oct;  122 
Jeigham  Sound,  74  How  Hill,  45  Martham  Broad.  40  Ranworth.  142  Stanford  Water.  51 
IJEA  Nov;  75  How  Hill  and  61  West  Acre  Dec. 

Breeding  records  from  21  widespread  locations  with  at  least  70  pairs  and  -6  known 

woods. 

Small-scale  autumn  passage  with  10  west  Sheringham  Oct  6th  and  14  west  Holme 
Nov  2nd. 

Weal  Anascrecca 

*assage  migrant  and  abundant  winter  visitor;  breeds  in  small  numbers. 

\>eak  monthly  counts  at  main  sites: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

' >Jorth  Norfolk  WeBS 

_ 

— 

- 

Welney 

945 

1127 

2302 

' Snettisham 

320 

- 

34 

dolme 

395 

235 

125 

rilchwell 

402 

184 

102 

rlolkharn  NNR 

1621 

640 

374 

Blakeney 

260 

215 

106 

iCley 

350 

295 

128 

Berney 

576 

545 

925 

Ranworth/Cockshoot 

276 

440 

53 

APR 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

390 

1737 

1191 

2438 

2665 

216 

450 

735 

569 

636 

498 

67 

63 

305 

410 

350 

94 

15 

62 

— 

123 

51 

240 

52 

220 

- 

197 

440 

800 

130 

355 

248 

715 

491 

12 

_ 

124 

370 

430 

21 

53 

963 

480 

926 

1558 

428 

30 

60 

52 

120 

178 

104 

— 

125 

136 

301 

259 

Coastal  movement  Jan  6,h  with  othet  wildfowl  m HeigS 

Fasten.  Higher  counts  elsewhere  in  first-winter  period.  300  Brancaster.  l.uuu  n g 

Holmes  Jan;  200  Whitlingham  Feb. 
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Summering  as  usual  in  low  numbers  at  most  wetland  sites  with  single  brood  of  4 juvi- 
Fenmere,  2 broods  Holkham  NNR  and  single  brood  Welney. 

High  counts  in  second-winter  period  include  400  west  Sheringham  Aug  29th,  20:. 
west  Weybourne  and  350  west  Sheringham  Aug  30th;  500  west  Sheringham  Sept  9th j- 
320  west  Holme  Sept  9th,  400  west  Holme  Sept  16th,  210  Cantley  BF,  600+  Horsev  1: 
Mere,  500  Wroxham  Sept;  1,100  Cantley  BF,  1,000  Horsey  Mere  Oct;  28! 
Buckenham/Cantley,  1,300  Cantley  BF.  2,000  Horsey  Mere,  300  Narford  Lake  Nov;  54!;  i 
west  Holme  and  200  west  Weybourne  Dec  2nd,  218  Buckenham/Cantley,  400  HicklintG 
Broad,  340  Horsey  Mere,  370  Sennowe  Park,  200  Sparham  Pools  and  226  Thornhanfi 
Dec. 

Green-winged  Teal  A. c. carolinensisM 

A drake  of  the  Nearctic  race  at  Holkham  Fresh  Marsh  April  26th— 28th  (GCW  et  al). 

Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos'st 

Widespread  resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Peak  counts  at  selected  sites: 


JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


North  Norfolk  WeBS 









961 

1135 

807 

1238 

Welney 

1204 

1062 

550 

143 

700 

520 

614 

816 

1443 

Terrington 

386 

147 

56 

- 

- 

129 

263 

205 

235 

Snettisham 

871 

274 

193 

105 

745 

713 

200 

136 

704 

Holme 

170 

63 

24 

18 

142 

180 

75 

97 

340 

Titchwell 

- 

- 

- 

- 

295 

133 

198 

39 

55 

Holkham  NNR 

198 

165 

170 

100 

382 

350 

1 10 

180 

195 

Blakeney 

138 

144 

120 

90 

- 

- 

1 15 

122 

78 

Cley 

188 

54 

35 

35 

216 

233 

- 

234 

286 

Breydon/Berney 

322 

316 

107 

45 

95 

81 

1 16 

201 

230 

Ranworth/Cockshoot 

420 

143 

35 

- 

245 

154 

305 

340 

658 

Sennowe  Park 

166 

- 

- 

- 

1 15 

108 

126 

208 

350 

Elsewhere  counts  of  200  Heigham  Holmes,  193  Holkham  Park  Jan;  160  Hickling,  1 13 
Langmere  Aug;  161  Buckenham/Cantley  Sept;  212  Buckenham/Cantley,  150  Sparham 
Pools  Oct;  240  Hickling,  342  Holkham  Park,  220  Sparham  Pools  Nov;  367 
Buckenham/Cantley,  384  Holkham  Park,  250  Sparham  Pools,  198  Strumpshaw  Fen,  141 
Lound  Dec.  Peak  coastal  passage  counts:  170  west  Holme,  92  west  Weybourne  and  105 
west  Sheringham  all  Nov  2nd;  75  west  Sheringham  Nov  3rd  where  40  west  Nov  4th. 


. Anas  acuta 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor,  but  has  bred. 

Peak  monthly  counts  at  principal  localities: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

North  Norfolk  WeBS 

— 

— 

_ 

144 

268 

563 

Welney 

336 

253 

115 

700 

915 

214 

216 

Terri  ngton 

117 

45 

- 

- 

100 

_ 

13 

Snettisham 

- 

- 

2 

36 

114 

3 

Holkham  NNR 

33 

50 

9 

22 

15 

4 

Blakeney  Hbr 

471 

374 

188 

— 

240 

540 

800 

Cley 

250+ 

17 

2 

1 19 

60 

775 

61 

Berney/Breydon 

203 

161 

82 

36 

59 

94 

1 15 

Totten  hill  GP 

147 

- 

- 

- 

670+ 

438 

60 

Winter  westerly  coastal  movement  Jan  6th  with  counts  of  51  Holme.  40  Cley.  50 
Weybourne  and  205  Paston. 

1-3  at  Burnham  Norton.  Titchwell  and  Welney  in  May  with  2 pairs  at  Cley  all 
months.  1-3  lingered  into  June  at  Berney,  Burnham  Overy.  Hickling.  Holkham.  Reedham 
Water  (till  25th)  and  Welney.  but  no  indication  of  breeding. 

Usual  autumn  passage  at  coastal  localities.  Peak  counts:  40  west  Sheringham  Aug 
29th,  40  west  Sheringham  Sept  9th.  50  west  Holme  and  100  west  Sheringham  Sept  I Ith. 
305  west  Holme  and  55  east  Blakeney  Point  Sept  16th,  60  west  Sheringham  Oct  10th.  80 
east  Salthouse  Oct  16th  and  100  west  Salthouse  Nov  1st.  Late  winter  movement  40  west 
Sheringham  Dec  30th. 

Garganey  Anas  querquedula 

Very  scarce  breeding  summer  visitor;  scarce  passage  migrant. 

Exceptional  winter  record  of  a female  Cley  Jan  1 8th— 29th  (IJ  EMPS  et  al). 

Early  arrivals  Cley  Feb  24th— 25th  and  Berney  March  2nd  followed  by  further  March 
records  of  2 Berney  9th- 12th.  Cley  15th- 16th.  2 Strumpshaw  22nd.  2 Lakenheath 
Flashes  24th  and  2 Berney  25th.  Further  spring  records  of  1-4  at  Berney.  Brancaster. 
Burnham  Norton.  Burnham  Overy.  Cley.  Hickling.  Holme.  Kelling  Quags.  King  s Lynn 
BF.  Salhouse.  Snettisham.  Sparham  Pools.  Strumpshaw  Fen.  Surlingham  Church  Marsh 
and  Syderstone  Common.  Also  5 regularly  at  Welney  and  6 Titchwell  throughout  May. 
Summering  recorded  at  six  localities  w'ith  failed  breeding  at  one  site. 

Autumn  records  of  1—4  at  Burnham  Norton.  Cantley  BP.  Cley.  Colney  GP.  Holkham 
Park,  Holme.  Langmere.  Reedham  Water.  Surlingham  Church  Marsh.  Titchwell  and 
Welney.  Latest  records:  Holkham  Park  Lake  till  Oct  8th  and  2 Welney  Oct  9th  with  one 
next  day. 

'Shoveler  Anas  cl>'P™ra 

Passage  migrant,  summer  and  winter  visitor. 

Peak  counts  at  main  sites: 
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North  Norfolk  WeBS 
Welney 
Titchwell 
Holkham  NNR 
Cley 

Berney/Breydon 

Ranworth/Cockshoot 


JAN  FEB  MAR 


186 

61 

401 

33 

33 

30 

69 

114 

23 

49 

187 

213 

12 

70 

63 

APR  AUG  SEP 


_ 

82 

131 

38 

50 

240 

- 

64 

43 

— 

- 

51 

15 

- 

18 

52 

13 

8 

_ 

— 

55 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 



115 

— * 

169 

66 

55 

47 

42 

62  1 

62 

97 

32  I 

- 

36 

20  1 

15 

27 

38 

9 

29 

85 

Light  winter  passage  together  with  other  wildfowl  Jan  6th  when  7 west  Holme,  20  * ‘ 
west  in  half  hour  Cley  and  22  west  Paston. 

Breeding  records:  Buckenham/Cantley  (1  brood),  Dilham  (1  brood),  East  Ruston  (lij 
brood).  Horning  Upper  Street  (1  brood).  How  Hill  (1  brood),  Hickling  Broad  (1  pair),tt 
Langmere  (1  pair),  Strumpshaw  Fen  (9  pairs  with  2 broods),  Titchwell  (3  broods)  andj 
Welney  (9  broods). 

Occasionally  noted  on  autumn  passage;  highest  counts:  77  west  Holme  Sept  2nd,  18 
west  Titchwell  Nov  2nd,  14  west  Titchwell  and  8 west  Sheringham  Nov  14th. 


Red-crested  Pochard  Nett  a rufina\  ' 

An  escapee,  but  with  the  possibility  of  genuine  vagrants  from  the  Continent. 

Ones  and  twos  at  Breydon,  Cantley  BF,  Coltishall,  Holkham  Park,  Horning,  Postwick,) 
Ranworth,  Stokesby,  Thorpe,  Titchwell,  Tottenhill  GP,  Welney,  Whitlingham  GP  and 
Wroxham  Broad.  Some  duplication  likely.  Up  to  9 Felbrigg  Oct-Dec. 

Two  at  Kettlestone  Common  April  and  up  to  9 Sennowe  Park  throughout  year  nol 
doubt  derive  from  the  local  Pensthorpe  free-flying  population. 

Pochard  Aythya ferinal  I 

Summer  visitor  breeding  in  small  numbers;  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Max  monthly  counts  at  the  main  wintering  site  at  Welney. 


JAN  FEB  MAR  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


Welney  1322  2009  1267  41  165  538  787 


Small  winter  movement  noted  with  other  wildfowl  Jan  6th  with  30  west  in  half  hour 
Cley  and  1 8 west  Paston. 

Notable  counts  elsewhere:  139  Colney  GP,  71  Earsham  GP,  210  Fowlmere,  70 
Holkham  Park,  173  Martham  Broad,  75  Ormesby  Little  Broad,  72  Snettisham  Jan;  131  i 
Colney  GP,  122  Martham  Broad,  1 13  Ranworth  Broad  Feb;  69  Colney  GP.  1 17  Sennowe 
Park  March;  140  Martham  Broad,  89  Snettisham  Oct;  50  Heigham  Sound,  100  Martham 
Broad,  95  Snettisham  Nov;  88  Colney  GP,  50  Leziate,  60  Pentney  GP.  480  Ranworth 
Broad,  83  Sennowe  Park,  127  Snettisham  and  80  West  Acre  Dec. 

Breeding  records  from  18  localities  with  62-64  pairs  known  to  have  hatched  49 
broods.  Again  true  county  total  no  doubt  higher  as  Broadland  coverage  patchy. 

Small-scale  autumn  movements  with  highest  counts  20  west  Sheringham  Sept  28th, 
20  east  Cley  Oct  10th,  16  west  Sheringham  Oct  25th,  33  west  Holme  and  35  west 
Sheringham  Nov  14th  and  65  west  Holme  Dec  10th. 
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(Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris 

i Vagrant  from  North  America. 

The  regular  drake  spending  its  fifth  winter  in  upper  Bure  appeared  at  Wroxham  Broad 
Jan  2nd-8th  (NB  et  al).  This  bird  failed  to  return  in  following  winter  period. 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca 

Rare  visitor  from  the  Continent,  or  escape  from  captivity. 

'll  A pair  Syderstone  Common  May  21st-22nd  (AIB).  Although  free-flying  and  unringed 
' the  possibility  of  these  being  escapes  cannot  be  ruled  out. 


li  1 Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula 

Summer  breeder,  common  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Peak  counts  at  selected  sites: 


nn 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

AUG 

sf:p 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Welney 

83 

178 

210 

— 

— 

n 

12 

43 

37 

Snettisham 

111 

40 

26 

48 

42 

53 

93 

96 

85 

Ranworth/Cockshoot 

39 

85 

64 

46 

- 

- 

55 

159 

760 

Wroxham  Broad 

145 

21 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

258 

Whitlingham  GP 

105 

- 

40 

- 

- 

47 

40 

65 

- 

Colney  GP 

96 

102 

73 

118 

145 

37 

42 

85 

139 

s Sennowe  Park 

78 

71 

87 

113 

106 

68 

44 

115 

88 

no 


no 


Counts  elsewhere:  1 15  Denver  Sluice,  140  Strumpshaw  Fen,  109  Swangey  GP  Jan; 
736  Norfolk  Washes  March;  96  Holkham  Park  April;  133  Sennowe  Park  July:  145 
Colney  GP,  106  Sennowe  Park  Aug;  100  Heigham  Sound.  210  Hickling.  109  Horsey. 
120  Martham  Nov;  162  Earsham  GP  Dec. 

Breeding  reported  from  following  sites:  Berney  (1  brood),  Cantley  BF  (4  broods). 
Cley  (3  pairs  1 brood).  East  Wretham  Heath  (5  pairs  1 brood),  Filby  Broad  (1-2  pairs). 
Flitcham  Abbey  Fm  (1  brood).  Little  Broad  Filby  (1  brood).  Holkham  NNR  (16  broods), 
Hoveton  Great  Broad  (5  broods),  Ken  Hill  grazing  marsh  (1  brood),  Lynford  Arboretum 
(4  broods),  Martham  Broad  (5  pairs).  Ranworth  Broad  (I  brood).  River  Wissey  Ickburgh 
(2  pairs),  Rockland  Broad  (1  brood),  Salthouse  (3  broods).  Sennowe  Park  (3  broods). 
Snettisham  (8  pairs),  Stiffkey  (1  brood).  Strumpshaw  Fen  (8  pairs  3 broods).  Surlingham 
Church  Marsh  (2  broods)  and  The  Nunnery  (6  pairs). 


Scaup 

Winter  visitor  in  varying  numbers.  Scarce  inland.  Occasional  m summit 
Peak  monthly  counts  at  Snettisham.  the  only  regular  site: 


Aythxa  marila 


JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JEN  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NONDEC 


Snettisham 


16  18 


20 


Elsewhere  in  first-winter  period  only  1-5  at  Holme.  Titchwell.  Stiffkey.  Blakeney 
Point  Blakeney  Fresh  Marsh.  Cley.  Sheringham.  Paston  and  Breydon.  with  sltg  i > 
higher  counts  from  Ongar  Hill  ( 1 1 Feb  1st).  Titchwell  (9)  and 
22nd  and  6 west  May  20lh).  Mid-summer  records  away  from  Snett 
26th— 30th  and  possibly  the  same  male  Cley  Aug  1st. 
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Autumn  passage  from  Sept  9th  when  1 west  Sheringham,  with  subsequent  max  counts 
of  8 Holme  Oct  1 1th,  8 Sheringham  Nov  1st,  7 Cley  Nov  2nd,  14  Holme  Nov  12th  where 
12  west  Nov  14th.  Additional  records  of  1—4  at  Titchwell,  Wells,  Blakeney  Quay,  Cley, 
Overstrand  and  Breydon.  Some  impressive  counts  at  end  of  the  year:  20  Hunstanton  anc 
7 Brancaster  Dec  28th;  1 1 Ongar  Hill,  42  Titchwell,  19  east  Salthouse,  60  east  + 90  west 
Sheringham  Dec  30th;  280  east  + 18  west  Sheringham  and  160  east  West  Runton  Declj 
3 1st. 

Inland;  Wroxham  Broad  Jan  8th.  Thetford  GP  Sept  16th,  Felbrigg  Sept  30th-Oct  2nd,*; 
Sennowe  Park  Oct  1st,  Wroxham  Broad  Oct  1st- 15th,  2 Welney  Oct  22nd,  Cantley  BF 
Oct  22nd  and  Nov  8th,  Ranworth  Broad  Dec  10th,  Gunton  Park  Dec  19th  and  UEA/R.fl 
Yare  Dec  19th  into  1996. 

Eider  Somateria  mollissima  \ 

Non-breeders  throughout  the  year,  highest  totals  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

Numbers  from  the  Wash  to  Blakeney  remain  very  low.  As  birds  drift  round  coast  with  the 
tides,  some  duplication  is  likely. 

Max  monthly  counts  at  principal  sites; 
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24 
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26 

Off  the  east  coast  numbers  very  low  at  beginning  of  year  with  generally  only  1-6 
Winterton-Yarmouth,  but  max  28  Horsey  Jan.  Higher  numbers  at  year-end  with  max  50 
Overstrand.  30  Paston  Nov;  24  Waxham,  30  Winterton,  73  Hemsby,  30  Gorleston  Dec. 

Some  good  late  autumn  coastal  movements  with  max  counts  1 19  north  Horsey  Nov 
4th;  197  west  Holme,  80  west  Cley,  80  west  Sheringham  Nov  12th;  140  west  Holme,  44 
west  Weybourne  Nov  14th;  120  east  Overstrand,  31  west  Paston  Dec  4th;  44  west 
Overstrand  Dec  5th;  85  west  Weybourne,  70  west  Sheringham  and  100  west  Overstrand 
Dec  15th. 


Long-tailed  Duck  Clangula  hyenialis 

Winter  visitor  chiefly  to  NW  Norfolk  coastal  waters.  Occasional  inland. 

Reasonable  numbers  in  first-winter  period  at  usual  localities.  Most  records  of  1-7.  but 
peak  counts  of  77  Holme,  17  Titchwell  Jan;  100+  Hunstanton,  52  Holme.  1 I Titchwell 
Feb;  74  Holme  March;  38  Holme  April.  Off  east  coast  only  record  Winterton/Hemsby 
Jan  13th.  Majority  departed  by  April  27  when  2 Brancaster  Hbr.  A late  male  off  Holme 
May  21st-22nd. 

Returning  birds  from  Oct  21st  when  5 off  Sheringham.  Very  scarce  indeed  during 
second-winter  period;  the  only  counts  in  double  figures  12  Titchwell  Nov  26th  and 
maxima  off  Holme  34  Nov  and  63  Dec  with  only  1-7  at  other  NW  Norfolk  localities.  Off 
the  east  coast  2 Bacton  Oct  29th,  Paston.  3+  Horsey  and  Winterton  all  Nov  4th.  6 
Winterton  Nov  29th  and  1-2  Overstrand  Nov. 

Elsewhere  Cley  Jan  1 st— 22nd  and  Feb  24th.  One  well  inland  Bittering  GP  on  odd 
dates  May  15th- 1 8th  (BG  DM).  One  Holkham  Meals  scrape  Dec  26th. 
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Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra 

Vinter  visitor  in  varying  numbers,  passage  migrant,  non-breeders  over  summer. 

’rue  numbers  difficult  to  determine  as  flocks  drift  round  coast  and  out  to  sea  at  times. 
'Again,  this  is  illustrated  by  a record  of  500+  two  miles  NW  of  Brancaster  Harbour  May 
6th.  Some  duplication  inevitable. 

Max  monthly  counts  at  principal  coast  sites: 
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Some  good  coastal  movements  including  100  west  Paston  Jan  6th:  1500  east  Morston 
May  15th;  160  NW  Happisburgh  Sept  2nd:  220  west  Sheringham  Oct  29th:  160  west 
Weybourne,  150  west  Overstrand  Nov  1st;  850  west  Holme,  650  west  Cley.  700  west 
Weybourne,  1 .240  west  + 60  east  Sheringham.  354  west  Paston  Nov  2nd:  450  west 
Holme,  400  west  + 35  east  Sheringham  Nov  3rd:  140  west  Holme,  200  west  Weybourne, 
320  west  + 50  east  Sheringham  Nov  4th;  100  Waxham  Nov  13th;  122  west  Sheringham 
Nov  18th  and  1 10  west  Brancaster  Dec  21st. 

No  inland  records. 


Velvet  Scoter 

Winter  visitor,  but  numbers  and  localities  fluctuate. 

Max  counts  at  selected  sites.  Some  duplication  likely. 


Melanitta  fusca 
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Reasonable  numbers  al  beginning  of  year.  A few  small  coastal  movements  with  7 west 
Hoi, tie  Jan  9th.  6 east  Sheringham  Mareh  12th.  9 west  Weybourne  March  28th  and  3 
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west  Holme  March  31st.  Latest  Titchwell  May  6th. 

Singles  at  Paston  June  16th  and  Cley  July  29th  with  5 there  Sept  5th. 

Numerous  autumn  records  of  1-4  passing  coastal  stations  Oct  and  Nov.  Max  coui 
14  west  Holme,  8 west  Cley,  Nov  2nd;  18  east  Holme  Nov  3rd;  7 south  Happisburgh  N| 
14th  and  6 north  Horsey  Nov  29th. 

Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangu  i 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Maximum  monthly  counts  at  principal  coastal  sites: 
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Holkham  Park 

31 

63 
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Blakeney  Hbr 

91 
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111 

2 

— 

_ 
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Single  figure  counts  in  both  winter  periods  from  numerous  localities.  Highest  coun 
at  start  of  year:  12  west  Sheringham  Jan  6th  (with  many  other  wildfowl),  12  Hicklir. 
Broad  Jan;  17  Martham  Broad,  15  Sennowe  Park  Feb;  25  Hickling  Broad,  17  Pentnejk' 
GP,  13  Sennowe  Park  Mar;  14  Tottenhill  GP  April. 

Most  departed  by  mid-April  with  latest  west  Holme  May  9th,  female  Strumpshaw  tip! 
May  14th,  and  imm  male  Hickling  Broad  May  30th.  Several  unusual  mid-late  summeu 
records  with  female  (possibly  same  as  above)  at  Surlingham  July  29th  and  Bramerto 
Woods  End  Aug  13th.  On  north  coast  Titchwell  July  15th,  Holme  July  1 7th- 1 9tB 
Titchwell  July  24th,  Snettisham  July  31st.  Aug  6th,  13th,  16th  and  throughout  Sept  antf 
Brancaster  Hbr  Aug  14th.  Possibly  only  2 birds  involved. 

Return  passage  from  Oct  20th  (Holme)  with  usual  small  numbers  passing  coastt 
stations.  A significant  westerly  movement  Nov  1 st— 3rd  with  40  Holme,  35  Sheringhar 
Nov  1st;  105  Holme,  68  Cley,  31  Weyboume,  98  Sheringham,  10  Overstrand.  31  Pastor 
36  north  Yarmouth  Nov  2nd;  30  Holme,  20  Sheringham  Nov  3rd.  Widespread  in  usus 
small  numbers  in  second-winter  period  with  higher  counts  of  12  Martham  Broad,  L 
Scolt  Nov;  16  Burnham  Overy  Hbr,  12  Cley,  36  Magdalen  Relief  Channel,  12  Titchwell 
and  12  Wells  Hbr  Dec. 


smew  Mergus  albellus 

Winter  visitor,  only  appearing  in  numbers  during  severe  winters. 

Low  numbers  in  first-winter  period  with  all  records  given.  Overstrand  west  Jan  2nd,  Cley 
drake  Jan  5th— 6th,  Wroxham  Jan  8th— 9th.  Lyng  GP  Jan  12th.  Snettisham  Jan  12th 
Hickling  Jan  15th  and  2 Jan  22nd-March  5th  (with  drake  Jan  22nd-Feb  28th  and  2 
drakes  Feb  12th),  Colney  GP  drake  Jan  23rd-26th,  Snettisham  Feb  14th-March  25th  with 
2 there  March  26th,  imm  male  Snettisham  April  9th-May  3rd.  A late  female  Burnham 
Overy  May  1 6th— 1 7th. 

First  in  second-winter  period  2 on  sea  Snettisham  Oct  29th  and  Nov  4th.  Thereafter 
Snettisham  Dec  1st,  Holme  3 (1  drake)  west  Dec  9th,  Snettisham  Dec  11th,  Cley/ 
Salthouse  2 west  Dec  25th,  Snettisham  Dec  28th— 30th,  Horsey  Mere  drake  Dec  30th  with 
2 drakes  31st,  Heigham  Sound  2 Dec  31st.  These  late-winter  records  heralded  an 
impressive  influx  in  early  1996. 
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Red-breasted  Merganser  Mergus  serrator 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Occasional  in  summer. 

Some  good  counts  in  first-winter  period  with  max  of  25  west  Cley  in  half-hour  and  10 
west  Sheringham  Jan  2nd,  77  Snettisham,  20  Titchwell,  33  Blakeney  Hbr  Jan;  23 
Snettisham,  18  Hunstanton,  35  Brancaster  Hbr,  43  Blakeney  Hbr  Feb;  53  Snettisham,  43 
Blakeney  Hbr  March;  14  west  Sheringham  April  10th.  19  Snettisham,  30  Brancaster  Hbr 
t April.  One  to  10  at  various  coastal  localities  May-Sept. 

Max  counts  in  second-winter  period:  48  Snettisham,  33  Hunstanton.  27  Holme,  33 
Titchwell,  35  Brancaster  Hbr  Jan;  50  Snettisham.  72  Hunstanton.  36  Holme,  20 
Titchwell,  38  Brancaster  Hbr  Dec. 

Scarce  off  east  coast  with  records  from  Yarmouth  Hbr  March  4th  and  Aug  28th. 
Waxham  Oct  22nd,  Horsey  Oct  24th,  3 north  there  Oct  30th  and  2 Nov  4th. 

Several  inland  records,  as  usual  mainly  from  the  Fens:  4 Magdalen  Relief  Channel  Jan 
2nd-6th,  4 Denver  Sluice  Jan  12th,  Stowbridge  Jan  14th.  Saddlebow  Feb  6th.  Welney 
March  22nd,  Brandon  Creek  Nov  9th.  Welney  Dec  2nd,  2 Magdalen  Relief  Channel  Dec 
7th- 1 Ith  with  9 there  Dec  29th. 

One  predated  by  Seal  Titchwell  Feb  1st. 
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( Goosander  Mergus  merganser 

Winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant,  most  abundant  in  severe  winters. 

Widely  recorded  in  first-winter  period,  mainly  1-4  on  single  dates  at  inland  sites  or 
passing  coastal  sites.  Only  regular  locality  Colney  GP/UEA  where  6 Jan-March  with  8 
March  21st.  Also  8 Cranwich  GP  Jan.  A pair  remained  UEA  through  April  till  at  least 
May  21st  with  the  female  till  late  Aug.  Elsewhere  1-2  lingered  in  April  at  Breydon, 
Burgh  Castle  and  Strumpshaw  with  a drake  Burgh  Castle  May  15th  and  a female 
Stowbridge  Relief  Channel  May  21st.  An  injured  male  frequented  Breydon/Burgh  Castle 
June  13th-Dec  7th  with  5 there  June  24th.  Even  later  singles  Magdalen  Bridge  July  15th. 
and  an  injured/escaped  female  which  summered  Brundall  (Aug),  moving  to  Whitlingham 
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Oct  5th  and  R.  Wensum  Norw  ich  Oct  20th  into  1996. 

In  second-winter  period  first  records  4 west  Weybourne  Oct  21st.  Titchwell  Oct  27th 
and  Welney  Oct  29th  with  small  numbers  (1-5)  passing  coastal  sites  on  many  dates  in 
Nov  but  very  few  inland.  Numbers  in  Dec  low  with  1—3  passing  coastal  localities  on  a 
few  dates  and  a few  inland  chiefly  at  Broadland  localities.  Max  counts  4 east  2 west 
Sheringham  Dec  2nd.  4 Strumpshaw  Dec  22nd.  4 over  Wroxham  Dec  29th  and  again 


only  regular  at  Colney  GP/UEA  where  1-4  Nov  21st  to  year  end. 


toll  Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura jamaicensis 

Increasing  introduced  wanderer,  first  recorded  1977.  Has  bred. 
e'll  A continued  increase  in  records.  Numerous  observations  throughout  yeai  of  1—5  at 
ill  Breydon.  Cantley  BF,  Colney  GP.  Fowlmere.  Hardley  Flood.  Hickling  Broad.  Holkham 
7 Park.  Langmere,  Martham  Broad,  Pensthorpe.  Pentney  GP,  Ranworth  Broad.  Ringmere. 
tli  Rockland  Broad.  Sennowe  Park.  Snettisham.  Southacre  GP.  Stanford  Water.  Strumpshaw 
t Fen.  Surlingham  Church  Marsh.  Welney  and  Wroxham  Broad.  Highest  counts  from 
Tottenhill  GP  where  17  Jan  1st  rising  to  a max  23  Jan  14th.  then  10  Jan  22nd  and  only  2 

ft  March  15th.  D. 

Breeding  recorded  at  4 sites:  Fowlmere  where  3 large  ducklings  Sept  ~nd;  Ringmere 
f,  where  pair  reared  5 young;  Little  Broad  Filby  where  female  with  duckling  Aug  9th  (a 
ii  pair  noted  displaying  at  this  site  in  1994):  and  a central  count)  loca  tty  w <-re  >ouiu 
reared  from  three  broods. 
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Pern  is  apivoX 


Honey  Buzzard 

Rare  migrant  breeder  and  scarce  passage  migrant. 

A total  of  14  in  spring:  an  early  migrant  near  Ingham  May  2nd.  followed  by  singt 
S heri ngham/Kelling  May  7th.  Sheringham  May  I Ith  and  29th,  Foxley  Wood  May  12  \ 
East  Runton  May  14th.  Letheringsett  May  15th,  Salthouse  Heath  May  21st.  Holme  IV  [ 
24th,  Burnham  Market  May  26th,  Horsey  May  27th,  Burnham  Norton  May  28 
Strumpshaw  May  29th  and  a late  bird  Holkham  June  16th. 

The  regular  breeding  birds  returned  to  Fulmodeston/Swanton  Novers  May  19th 
vveie  piesent  all  summer.  Behaviour  of  the  suspected  breeding  pair  indicated  you 
present  but  no  nest  located  and  no  fledglings  reported.  Successful  nesting,  thou 
possible,  could  not  be  proven.  Last  bird  departed  Aug  26th. 

Mid-summer  reports  near  Holt  and  Sennowe  Park  probably  relate  to  wandering  bir 
from  the  main  location.  Additionally,  a pale-phase  adult  on  several  occasions  in  June  a 
July  at  a North  coast  locality,  though  breeding  not  suspected.  At  Heigham  Sounds  2 e; 
July  2nd  was  unusual  in  both  location  and  date. 

Autumn  migrants  noted  between  Massingham  and  Harpley  Sept  3rd.  Titchwell  Se 
1 1th  and  14th,  Welney  Sept  19th  and  Hoveton  Sept  20th. 


Milvus  migrai  a 


Black  Kite 

Vagrant  from  the  Continent,  usually  in  spring. 

None  in  1995.  but  the  observer  of  the  Cromer  bird  May  2nd  1994  should  read  (BJM). 


Red  Kite 

, . Milvus  milvu  i 

Increasing  vagrant.  Birds  from  the  Continent  and  British  re-introduction  project 
occur.  J 

Recorded  in  all  months  except  June  and  Sept.  All  records  listed  ( wing-tagged  bira\ 
marked  with  an  asterisk ):  Early  in  the  year  noted  at  Blickling/Itteringham  Jan  1 1th  an 
Lyntord  Arboretum*  Feb  19th.  A few  records  mid-March:  Ringstead  Downs  and  Stiffke  i 
March  16th;  Waxham  March  17th;  Winterton,  Caister  and  Yarmouth  March  1 8th  4 
single  April  record  from  Suffield,  then  a considerable  increase  in  early  May  when  note! 
Buckenham  Fen  May  1st,  Acle  May  2nd,  4 East  Runton  and  single  Holkham  NNR  anc) 
Holkham  Park  May  4th,  Burnham  Overy*  May  5th,  Buxton  Heath*  May  7th.  Waxhant 
May  27th  and  Sheringham  May  30th. 

Summer  records:  Raveningham  Covert  (Loddon)  July  6th,  Cley/Salthouse  July  8th 
Strumpshaw  Fen  July  23rd,  Titchwell  July  24th,  Anmer  (eating  dead  Hare  on  the' road / 
July  ..8th,  Woodton  ■ (a  female  fledged  in  Southern  England  in  1994)  Julv  28th— 30th  f 
Buckenham  Fen  Aug  4th,  Fring  Aug  14th  and  Titchwell  Aug  16th. 

Single  Oct  record:  West  Runton  on  2nd,  then  another  scattering  of  Nov-Dec  singles  atfl 
Cley  and  Colney  GP  Nov  6th,  Blakeney/Langham  Nov  9th- 12th,  Dockin«  Novi 
25th— 26th,  Courtyard  Farm  (Ringstead)  Dec  6th  and  24th  and  Rollesby  Dec  25th. 

The  experimental  reintroduction  project  for  restoring  Red  Kites  in 
England  and  Scotland  began  in  1989.  Nestlings  used  in  the  project  have  come 
from  southern  Sweden  (most  released  in  northern  Scotland)  and 
northern/central  Spain  (released  in  southern  England).  Each  bird  has  been 

!'ttl-ith  co,oured  win8*tags  bearing  a unique  letter/number  combination. 

By  1 >94  a total  of  186  Red  Kites  had  been  released  (93  in  England  and  93  in 
Scotland).  Individuals  have  often  ranged  over  considerable  distances  One 
English  bird  reached  northern  France.  Scottish  birds  have  appeared  as  far 
apart  as  Orkney,  Cornwall  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

First  sucessful  breeding  attempts  were  attained  in  1992.  A major  landmark 
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was  reached  in  1994  when  ‘home  reared’  Kites  themselves  brought  off  young. 

In  1995  at  least  79  young  Hedged  (53  from  23  nests  in  England  and  26  from  13 
nests  in  Scotland).  Since  the  project  began,  a total  of  at  least  155  young  have 
Hedged.  Another  development  in  1995  has  been  a new  release'site  in  the 
English  Midlands  using  young  Red  Kites  from  central  Spain.  Eleven  were 
111  released  and  some  20  birds  will  be  released  in  each  of  the  next  4 years.  The 
future  of  the  Red  Kite  in  Britain  looks  brighter  than  at  any  time  since  the  mid 
1 1 19th  century  ( British  Wildlife  Vol  7 No  1). 

JJ  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosas 

Scare  hut  increasing  migrant  breeder.  Also  passage  migrant;  small  numbers  winter. 
r*  Recorded  only  in  Broadland  in  first-winter  period  where  the  main  roost-site  held  10  Jan. 
ni  9 Feb  and  6 March. 

al  Spring  arrival  commenced  early  and  was  both  heavy  and  extended  with  unprecedented 
numbers  of  females  and  immatures  passing  through  the  NW  of  the  county  in  April  and 
. , May.  Sheringham  recorded  its  earliest  ever  migrant  March  1 0th  when  others  noted  at 

FHalvergate  and  Titchwell;  other  early  birds  at  Sheringham  March  I Ith.  Cley  March  1 1th 
and  15th,  Snettisham  March  14th,  Brancaster  Harbour  March  17th  and  Holme  March 
19th.  Arrival  then  widespread  at  coastal  and  Broadland  sites  from  third  week  of  March. 
First  inland  records  away  from  Broadland  at  Welney  March  25th  and  2 Whitlingham  GP 
March  27th. 

Many  breeding  sites  occupied  in  early  April,  but  birds  still  moving  through  coastal 
sites  in  steady  numbers  peaking  in  the  third  week  when  maxima  3 Holme  April  20th.  4 
J1  Cley  April  21st  and  3 Sheringham  April  23rd.  Recorded  inland  away  from  breeding  sites 
at  Holme  Hale  April  2nd,  Felbrigg  April  14th.  Colney  GP  April  25th  and  Rackheath 
April  28th. 

I During  May  bulk  of  migrants  had  arrived  by  the  third  week,  with  15  passing  through 
,JF  Holme  (maxima  3 May  15th)  and  I 1 through  Sheringham  (maxima  2 May  6th  and  26th). 
Inland  records  from  Lakenheath  Flashes  May  3rd  and  19th.  Fakenham  May  19th.  2 
Sennowe  Park  May  21st  and  5 Flitcham  May  28th.  In  June.  6 passed  over  Swanton 
Novers  on  2nd.  2-3  at  Welney  all  month  and  singles  Whitlingham  GP  June  13th  and 
Brey don  June  16th. 

Breeding  data  reveals  an  explosion  of  pairs  compared  with  1994  figures  w ith  a total  of 
66-69  nesting  females  (43-47  in  1994).  plus  a summering  pair,  producing  106-1  12 
young.  The  total  fledged  young  is  the  second  highest  recorded,  bettered  only  in  1992 
(114).  Breeding  numbers  increased  in  both  Broadland  and  the  north-west  of  the  county, 
with  good  fledging  success  in  Broadland  following  last  year's  disappointing  figures. 

A female  wing-tagged  as  a nestling  in  Scotland  in  1994  was  found  breeding  in  north- 
west Norfolk. 

Numbers  of  fledged  young  in  recent  years  are  listed  below: 

1984  1985  1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995 


33  36  43  60  82  88  90  75  114  105  71  112 


Early  post-breeding  dispersal  in  Broadland  with  most  gone  by  mid-Aug  and  only  3 
present  in  Sept.  First  returning  bird  moved  through  Sheringham  Aug  5th.  An  indication 
of  the  routes  taken  by  dispersing  birds  was  given  when  a distinctive  juvenile  showing 
black  and  white  chequered  wings  and  raised  at  Wicken  Fen.  Cambs  was  noted  at 
Flitcham  Aug  27th  and  Holkham  Sept  3rd.  Another  distinctive  bird  with  extensive  white 
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in  the  wings  was  tracked  through  Welney  Sept  9th,  Holkham  1 Oth- 1 1th  and  Holme  13  ft 
At  Welney  1-5  daily  in  Sept  and  up  to  5 roosting  most  of  the  month.  Inland  recorj 
during  Sept  from  Whitlingham,  Syderstone  and  North/South  Creake. 

Away  from  Broadland  roosts,  singles  in  Oct-Dee  at  Titchwell  and  Burnham  Norton 
Oct  24th,  Welney  to  Oct  10th,  Holme  Nov  4th— 5th  and  Weybourne  and  Kelling  D 
19th. 

The  main  Broadland  roost  numbered  8 Oct,  1 1 Nov/Dec.  Following  the  previo 
year’s  habit  of  additional  minor  roosts  becoming  established  in  Broadland,  up  to | 
wintered  in  the  Waveney  valley  and  roost  in  the  mid-Yare  valley  held  6 Oct,  3 Nov  and 
Dec,  producing  an  over-wintering  figure  of  around  20  - similar  to  the  end  of  1994. 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyanei  > 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Former  breeder,  now  exceptional  in  summer. 
Numbers  roosting  at  the  end  of  1994  were  maintained  in  the  first-winter  period. 

Details  received  from  6 roosts;  roost  identification  as  in  1994  Report;  roost  E n 
recorded). 

Roost  A Roost  B Roost  C Roost  D Roost  F Roost  G Max  tot; 


Jan  6 10  4 3 4 6 33 

Feb  6 9 4 5 4 9 37 

March  8 5 - 5 5 2 25 


During  Jan-March  recorded  away  from  known  roost  sites  at  both  Boughton  am 
Flitcham.  and  frequently  at  many  sites  in  proximity  to  roosts.  A female  wing-tagged 
chick  in  North  Wales  in  1993  regularly  recorded  in  Buckenham/Cantley  area  during  Jan. 

During  April,  recorded  singly  at  10  coastal  sites  and  inland  at  Strumpshaw,  Grimsto 
Heath,  Hempstead  and  Welney,  with  2 Thornham  Point  April  6th.  Singles  at  Weybourn 
May  5th,  Holme  May  1 1th,  Stiffkey  May  15th  and  Burnham  Norton/Brancaster  Harbot 
to  at  least  June  26th  with  a further  report  there  July  19th  possibly  relating  to  the  sam 
lingering  bird. 

First  in  autumn  Salthouse  Sept  18th,  Brancaster  Harbour  Sept  22nd  and  North  Creak t 
Sept  29th.  Then  none  until  middle  of  Oct  when  Horsey  Oct  15th,  Holme  Oct  16th  and  i 
from  the  sea  there  Oct  22nd  and  28th,  Snettisham  Oct  22nd,  Burnham  Overy  Oct  23r 
and  Holkham  and  Eccles  Oct  24th.  Widespread  in  usual  numbers  from  late  Oct. 

Recorded  inland  away  from  roosting  areas  during  Nov-Dec  at  Cockthorpe,  Fring'H 
Fritton,  Narborough,  South  Creake,  Syderstone  and  Welney. 

Roosting  numbers  at  more  usual  levels  in  second-winter  period  (again  recorded  from  <j 
roosts;  roost  E not  recorded).  Data  received  tabulated  below: 

Roost  A Roost  B Roost  C Roost  D Roost  F Roost  G Max  tota 


Oct  1 3 - - - 2 6 

Nov  6 5 14  3 4 23 

Dec  6 8 2 2 5 23 


The  low  Oct  roost  numbers  may  be  due  to  late  arrivals  and/or  poor  coverage  of  roost ) 
sites  this  month. 

The  communal  roost  of  Hen  Harriers  and  Marsh  Harriers  in  the  upper 
Thurne  reedbeds  provides  a fascinating  winter  spectacle.  Details  have 
appeared  in  this  Report  since  the  1972  issue.  However,  the  habit  was  known  at 
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Hickling  in  1912  “the  birds  sleeping  amongst  the  sedge”.  Unique  numbers  of 
Hen  Harriers  appeared  in  the  1978/9  winter  ranging  over  arable,  marshes, 
heaths  and  dunes.  They  were  recorded  at  140  localities. 


Harrier  sp. 

A highly  controversial  and  much  debated  juvenile  Harrier  was  present  on  saltings  and 
arable  at  Warham  Greens/Stiffkey  Nov  24th-27th.  Most  observers  considered  it  to  be 
tol  Montagu’s,  but  others  felt  Pallid  could  not  be  eliminated.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  it 


m 

hi 


is  recorded  here. 


Montagu's  Harrier  Circus  pygargus 

■ft  Rare  migrant  breeder  and  scarce  passage  migrant. 

A pair  returned  to  breeding  grounds  (April  20th)  before  any  migrants  recorded.  First 
passage  birds  at  Waxham,  Happisburgh,  Sea  Palling  and  Sheringham  April  23rd  and 
nJ  Holme  April  25th,  followed  by  reports  at  Horsey,  Hickling  and  How  Hill  May  2nd. 
Winterton  May  4th,  Beighton  May  6th.  Stiffkey  May  7th.  Titchwell,  Brancaster.  Cley  and 
Winterton  May  14th,  South  Creake  May  15th,  Titchwell  May  20th-2lst  and  29th-31st. 
»ta|i  Roydon  Common  May  21st,  Sheringham  May  22nd  and  25th.  Horsey  May  25th.  Egmere 
H May  26th,  Ingham  May  27th  and  Holme  May  30th. 

June  records  much  fewer,  with  singles  Choseley  llth.  Swanton  Novers  18th  and 
immature  males  Warham  Greens  June  1 0th— J u ly  27th  and  another  Burnham  Norton  June 
26th.  Also  summer  records  of  presumed  failed  - or  non-breeders:  2 males  Choseley  July 
~|l  4th.  ringtail  Scolt  Head  July  14th  and  immature  male  Brancaster  Harbour  July  25th. 
ail  A return  to  more  usual  breeding  numbers  in  NW  of  the  county.  A total  of  4 nests  (3 
la#  males  and  4 females)  successful,  fledging  12  young. 
a I Numbers  of  fledged  young  since  1987  tabulated  below: 


1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995 


na'  Young  9 6 13  13  7 10  13  11  12 

' Nests  3 3 55  24494 


ill  Considerably  more  autumn  records  than  usual:  Flitcham  Aug  7th.  Burnham  Norton 
J Aug  13th.  Thornham  Aug  16th,  Heacham,  Blakeney,  Cley.  Salthouse  and  Sheringham 
Aug  22nd,  Cley  (east  offshore)  Aug  25th.  Wells/Warham  Greens,  juvenile  Aug  26th- 
i£.l  27th.  Snettisham  and  Hickling  Sept  1st.  Cley,  Salthouse  and  Weyboume  Sept  3rd.  Holme 
and  Cley/Salthouse  Sept  9th,  Holkham  NNR  Sept  25th.  Hempstead  Sept  28th  and  a late 
J ringtail  Titchwell  and  Thornham  Point  Nov  6th. 

A bird  ringed  as  a nestling  in  NW  Norfolk  July  12th  1993  was  recovered  dying  in 

[Senegal  Feb  3rd  1995  having  travelled  a distance  of  4.591  km.  This  is  the  first  recovers 
of  a British  ringed  Montagu’s  in  Africa.  The  bird  unfortunately  died  2 days  later. 

Goshawk  Accipter  gentilis 

Rare  breeder.  Also  scarce  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  recorded  only  at  possible  breeding  locations. 

Unfortunately  the  persistent  threat  of  human  persecution  precludes  publication  ot 
detailed  breeding  information.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  observe  Goshawks  when  they 
are  not  in  display  at  nest-sites  and  proof  of  breeding  needs  a nest  to  be  located  or  fledged 
young  to  be  seen  - neither  is  an  easy  task.  Thus  breeding  information  is  contusing  and 
difficult  to  assess  particularly  in  Breckland.  Observers  are  reminded  that  details 
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forwarded  to  the  County  Recorder  will  be  treated  with  discretion. 

Pairs  were  displaying  at  5 sites  (3  in  Breckland),  a pair  believed  to  be  in  residence  app 
sixth  location,  and  2 juveniles  seen  in  Aug  at  a seventh  site.  At  one  site  where  displ  I 
was  noted  2 males  and  2 females  were  in  display  over  suitable  habitat  in  April  (JRW 
with  at  least  a pair  believed  present  up  to  a week  previous.  However,  subsequent  vis  jri 
failed  to  reveal  any  sightings.  At  another  site  2 males  together  May  1 9th— 20th  (SB  P 
JRW),  but  no  further  reports  from  here  either. 

Spring  sightings  away  from  breeding  areas:  Pretty  Corner  (Sheringham)  April  1 ij 
(DFK  SN-V),  Horsey  April  29th  (DFK)  and  a departing  migrant,  heading  out  to  sdfi 
Mundesley  May  2nd  (MF). 

Autumn  birds  at  Weybourne  Sept  22nd-23rd  (MPT),  Wereham  Oct  9th  (CD)  ait' 
Holme  Oct  30th  (GMSE). 

Sparrovvhawk  Accipter  nis  i 

Common  resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

This  dashing  hawk  is  now  widespread  throughout  the  county,  with  3^4  regularly  bei 
recorded  from  many  locations.  Gardens  in  and  around  Norwich  are  increasingly  bei 
visited. 

An  amazing  list  of  25  avian  prey  species  received,  18  at  Holme.  The  most  interestirr 
Magpie,  Water  Rail,  Cuckoo  and  6 species  of  wader  including  Woodcock  and  Snipe. 

Westerly  spring  movements:  Holme  March  31st,  April  5th,  7th,  12th  and  21st,  M) 
3rd  and  3 May  4th;  Sheringham  3 April  1 1th. 

A total  of  19  breeding  pairs  reported  at  14  locations,  surely  a very  small  percentage  1 
the  numbers  in  the  county. 

Many  recorded  at  coastal  sites  in  autumn  when  migrants  in  from  the  sea  at  Salthoul 
September  15th  and  Sheringham  September  19th.  Also  6 Burnham  Overy  Dunes  OctoD 
3 1 st  considered  likely  to  be  migrants. 

A first-year  female  killed  striking  a caravan  at  Titchwell  July  27th. 

Buzzard  Buteo  but\ 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Very  small  breeding  population  of  unknovv 
origin. 

Many  reports  Jan-Feb  when  recorded  singly  at  20  widespread  localities  with  multipl 
records  from  a further  7 sites.  Those  not  relating  to  possible  breeding  localities  li 
follows:  2 Ringstead  Jan  12th,  3 Cockley  Cley  Warren  Jan  22nd  and  2 Hickling  Feb  13  ) 
During  March  up  to  3 Wroxham  lst-23rd  (coming  to  photographer’s  bait)  and 
Roughton  5th.  Otherwise  numbers  similar  to  Jan-Feb  until  March  23rd  when  a southei) 
movement  occurred  on  east  coast  with  5 south  Winterton  and  3 south  Yarmouth  ther 
Salthouse  Heath  March  26th. 

Movement  continued  into  April  with  3 distinct  peaks  between  2nd-9th,  14th  at 
20th-29th.  Multiple  records  during  this  time  as  follows:  6 near  Lound  and  7 Wintert 
April  2nd,  2 north  Snettisham,  2 Houghton  Woods  and  2 Winterton  April  7th,  3 N 
Yarmouth  and  5 Winterton  April  9th,  2 west  Titchwell,  5 Felbrigg  and  5 West  Runt 
April  14th,  4 west  Mundesley,  32  west  Sheringham  (including  flocks  of  21  and  9),  [ 
west  Holkham  and  20  west  Thornham  April  20th.  8 Hickling  April  23rd,  2 East  Runton  i 
Thornham  and  2 Choseley  April  29th.  The  movement  on  April  20th  is  unprecedented  ) 
the  county.  With  no  records  south  of  Mundesley  on  this  date,  it  appears  likely  that  arriv 
from  the  sea  was  between  Mundesley  and  Sheringham.  Birds  then  coasted  westward. 

Another  small  arrival  early  May  when  6 east  Sheringham  and  4 west  Cromer  on  2) 
and  2 west  Holme  on  3rd.  Few  considered  to  be  migrants  after  this  date.  One  fou 
mortally  wounded  at  Binham  April  7th.  The  total  number  of  presumed  migrants  in  Ap 
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exceeds  50. 


Reports  for  June-July  indicated  a large  decrease.  Records  not  likely  to  relate  to 
seeding  birds  at  Cley  June  2nd  and  30th,  Sheringham  June  3rd,  Lingwood  and 
Mnterton  June  18th. 

Current  breeding  and  licensed  release  schemes  are  discussed  on  pages  602-606. 

1 The  autumn  situation  is  clouded  by  the  release  scheme  involving  radio-tagged  birds. 

I®  Those  considered  unlikely  to  relate  to  released  birds  involved  singles  at  13  sites  away 
rom  known  breeding  areas  during  Aug-Oct  plus  3 Ringstead  Downs  Aug  15th,  where  2 
Sept  22nd  and  2 Snettisham  Aug  30th.  Evidence  of  incoming  migrants  from  mid-Oct 
.vhen  2 Burnham  Market  Oct  12th,  3 Hanworth  Oct  15th- 16th,  2 Ringstead  Oct  18th. 
>1  Angles  in  from  sea  at  Wells  and  Salthouse  Oct  22nd,  2 west  Holme  Oct  30th.  one  east 
Overstrand  Nov  5th  and  3 Ken  Hill  Woods  Nov  18th.  Single  Dec  record  away  from 
known  breeding/wintering  areas:  Fring  Dec  21st. 


Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus 

it  Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Periodic  large-scale  influxes. 
in  Large  numbers  still  present  from  the  invasion  towards  the  end  of  1994.  Doubtless  some 
duplication,  but  all  records  listed: 

rl^  Jan:  present  all  month  at  Flitcham.  Horsey/Winterton,  Melton  Constable  Park.  Great 
Snoring  (up  to  3),  Stody,  Swanton  Novers  (up  to  2)  and  Warham/Wells/Walsingham. 
14  plus  Hindringham  1st— 2nd,  2 Flitcham  2nd,  14th  and  28th,  Wells  East  Hills,  Burnham 
Norton  and  New  Holkham  2nd,  Burnham  Overy  3rd.  Burnham  Market  4th.  East  Barsham 
i 12th,  Choseley  13th,  Castle  Rising  and  4 West  Acre  14th.  Holkham  NNR  15th  with  2 
there  18th,  Burnham  Norton  21st.  Cockley  Cley  Warren  22nd.  Hickling  25th  with  2 on 
“1  29th  and  Massingham  Heath  28th. 

| Feb:  all  month  at  Flitcham  (up  to  4),  Great  Snoring  (2).  Horsey/West  Somerton  and 
Wells  (up  to  3),  plus  Wroxham  lst-7th,  Egmere  2nd.  Wighton/Warham  4th.  Burnham 
Thorpe  5th,  2 West  Acre  1 1th  with  one  25th.  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  17th.  Choseley 
18th- 19th  and  23rd,  3 Thornham  21st  and  single  there  24th.  2 Grimston  Heath  23rd  to 
I month-end  and  Ludharn  25th. 

4 March:  resident  at  Flitcham  (up  to  2)  and  Horsey/West  Somerton  plus  2 Grimston 
Heath  to  23rd.  2 Docking/Choseley  5th- 19th  with  3 there  9th  when  3 SE  over  Holme, 
also  one  west  Holme  7th.  2 on  1 1th  and  3 on  21st.  Titchwell  8th.  12th.  19th  and  -3rd, 
Southrepps  9th.  Snettisham  10th.  2 Burnham  Overy  11th  and  16th.  Sculthorpe  12th. 
4 Holkham  and  South  Acre  19th.  2 Winterton  20th.  Docking  26th  and  Egmere  28th. 

April:  none  lingered,  but  2 Flitcham  1st— 3rd,  1 1th  and  15th— 19th.  singles  Grimston 
j Heath  1st  and  16th,  Docking/Choseley  2nd.  16th  and  20th  with  3 on  18th.  Holkham  4th. 
Breydon  and  Great  Bircham  5th,  Repps-with-Bastwick  6th.  Holme  9th  and  _ on  -3rd. 
Swaffham  15th.  Horsey  15th.  20th  and  29th.  Cley  21st.  Fritton  23rd.  Snettisham  and 
1 Kelling  Quags/Weybourne  25th. 

May:  just  3 records;  east  Sheringham  2nd  and  south  over  Hickling  and  Horses  6t  i. 

It  is  remarkable  that  departing  Rough-legs  began  appearing  at  coastal  sites  at  the  same 
i time  as  the  county  was  receiving  its  largest  ever  arrival  ot  Buzzards. 

First  autumn  arrival  Oct  16th  at  Aylmerton  and  Pretty  Comer  (Sheringham),  then  _ 
• How  Hill  Oct  26th  and  singles  Snettisham  Oct  28th.  Cockthorpe  Nov  2nd.  Whithngham, 
il  Salthouse  and  Upper  Sheringham  Nov  5th.  up  to  2 Flitcham  Nov  6th-30th  with  one  Dec 
1 4th.  Chedgrave  Dec  17th  with  up  to  2 in  the  Beccles/Chedgrave/Fntton  area  Dec 
22nd-26th.  one  remaining  to  30th  and  Cromer  Dec  29th. 


Osprey 

Regular  passage  migrant 


Pandion  haliaetus 

in  small  numbers.  Over-summering  on  occasions. 


First  spring  migrant  How  Hill  April  2nd  followed  by  a further  10  in  April;  Cley  3rd| 
Bacton  11th,  Burnham  Overy  15th  and  21st,  Holkham  20th  and  22nd,  Flitcham  20thJ 
Stiffkey  and  West  Acre  22nd,  Aylsham  23rd,  East  Runton  and  Sheringham  30th. 

May  produced  (allowing  for  duplication)  a further  24  reports:  Holme  2nd,  Blakenej 
Point,  Cley,  Salthouse,  Weybourne,  Kelling  and  Sheringham  3rd,  when  others  Sparhs 
and  Hickling,  Burnham  Overy,  Holkham  and  Cley  5th,  Titchwell  6th,  Colney  GP  7th. 
Winterton  8th,  Tottington  1 2th — 1 4th  with  another  Stanford  Water  14th,  Ludham  anc 
Snettisham  CP  15th,  daily  Cley  15th- 19th,  Wroxham  16th,  East  Runton  and  Northrepps 
18th,  Snettisham  and  Wolferton  20th,  Holme,  Hemsby  and  Caister  21st,  Titchwell 
Blakeney  Point  22nd,  Blakeney  23rd  and  Pensthorpe  26th. 

A single  June  occurrence,  an  immature  west  Hickling  Broad  1 1th,  giving  an  estimate! 
total  of  36  spring  migrants. 

Records  from  the  Yare  valley  July-Aug  indicate  over-summering  occurred  there  agair 
this  year.  Noted  at  Strumpshaw  July  3rd,  17th,  22nd-23rd  and  Aug  4th— 6th,  Wheatfer 
July  9th,  Langley  July  21st.  Brundall  July  27th  and  Aug  1st  and  Cantley  Aug  4th.  It  is 
possible  those  at  Breydon  Aug  14th  and  24th  and  Potter  Heigham  Aug  19th  also  relate  tc 
this  individual. 

Returning  passage  birds  from  Aug  12th  at  Warham,.  then  Pentney  GP  Aug  29th  anc 
Lyng-Easthaugh  GP  on  30th.  Further  migrants  in  Sept-Oct  at  Horsford  Sept  4thj 
Whitlingham  Sept  9th,  Welney  Sept  12th  and  14th- 15th,  Weybourne  Sept  13th,  Cantleyj 
Kelling  Quags  and  Wiveton  Sept  17th,  Barton  Broad/How  Hi  11/Catfield  Fen  area  Sept] 
22nd-Oct  14th,  Strumpshaw  Sept  29th-Oct  25th,  Wroxham  Broad  Oct  4th.  Rockland  anc 
Ranworth  Broad  Oct  8th,  West  Acre  Oct  9th,  2 Wheatfen  Oct  14th  and  Rockland  Broac 
Oct  16th.  An  autumn  estimate  of  about  18. 

Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus\ 

Common  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

Again,  little  of  value  received.  Common  Bird  Census  results  have  indicated  a steady] 
decline  in  Kestrel  numbers  in  the  last  25  years.  These  figures  are  reinforced  by  Breeding 
Bird  Survey  results  in  the  county,  only  23  (45%)  of  51  1km  squares  surveyed  recordec 
this  species.  National  Breeding  Bird  Survey  results  indicate  a significant  decrease  of  16%! 
on  1994  figures.  Observers  are  again  requested  for  more  information,  particularly  of 
breeding  pairs  including  success  rates. 

Spring  passage  migrants  at  Holme  March  31st,  April  5th,  7th,  12th  and  21st.  May  3rd 
and  5th  and  Sheringham  April  2nd,  1 1th  and  12th,  May  1st  and  3 May  2nd. 

Breeding  pairs  at  Burnham  Norton  (2),  East  Wretham,  Holkham  (2-3)  and  Sennowe) 
Park.  No  other  details  received. 

In  autumn,  birds  in  from  sea  at  Blakeney  Point  Sept  17th  and  2 Sheringham  Oct  lOth.j 
No  large  autumn  concentrations;  maximum  6 Holkham  and  Welney. 

Following  previous  reports  from  terneries  at  Holkham  and  Yarmouth  of  Kestrels! 
taking  Little  Tern  chicks,  this  habit  has  now  spread  to  Scolt  Head  where  both  Little  and 
Common  Tern  chicks  were  predated. 


Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus 

Vagrant,  most  often  in  spring.  Large  influx  1992. 

A female  Hickling  Broad  May  3rd-7th  (IS),  one  west  Mundesley  May  1 1th  (MF).  a first- 
summer  male  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  May  24th — 25th  (AIB  GCW  et  at)  and  another  first- i 
summer  male  in  the  Warren  Wood/Gallows  Hill  area  of  Thetford  June  20th  (RB  AMW). 
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Falco  columbaris 


Merlin 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Exceptional  in  summer 

First-winter  period  counts  received  from  3 roosts  only,  roost  identification  as  in  1994 
report: 


Roost  A RoostB  Roost  H Max  total 

Jan  2 

Feb  8 

March  - 


During  Jan-Feb  1-2  regularly  recorded  at  Breydon  with  inland  sightings  away  from 
known  roosting  areas  at  Burnham  Thorpe  Jan  6th.  Binham  Jan  7th,  Hilborough  Jan  22nd. 
Cantley  Jan  27th,  Massingham  Heath  Jan  28th,  South  Creake  Feb  18th.  Aylraerton  Feb 
I 19th,  Welney  Feb  23rd  and  Sustead  Feb  24th.  During  this  period  sightings  of  2 birds 
together  (other  than  roosting)  Scolt  Head  Jan  6th  and  Morston  Jan  1 8th 

Fewer  March  records  but  still  noted  inland  at  Binham  March  3rd.  Sugar  Fen  and 
Chedgrave  March  12th,  Wighton  March  19th  and  Metton  March  31st. 

First  coastal  passage  migrant  at  Holme  March  24th.  Passage  well  underway  in  early 
April  with  only  inland  records  from  Buckenham  Fen  April  6th  and  5 dates  at  Welney  to 
April  28th. 

Over  20  April  coastal  singles,  mainly  moving  west,  with  birds  in  residence  at 
Burnham  Overy  April  2nd— 7th  and  Blakeney  Point  all  month.  Single  inland  record  in 
May:  Berney  Marshes  18th.  Coastal  passage  (to  28th)  at  Holme  May  1st  and  21st. 
Breydon  May  1st,  9th,  I Ith  and  18th,  Titchwell  May  7th  and  28th.  Scolt  Head  and 
Mundesley  May  7th  and  Salthouse  May  1 1th. 

Returning  birds  in  Aug  at  Cley  3rd,  4 dates  Titchwell  from  20th  and  Sheringham  29lh. 
Sept  singles  Sheringham  1st,  Blakeney  Point  9th,  Holme  I Ith  and  then  more  widespread 
from  17th  with  about  17  coastal  sightings  and  inland  at  Cantley  BF  Sept  26th— 27th  and 
Limpenhoe  Sept  29th— 30th.  At  Breydon.  single  Sept  19th  and  1-2  regularly  to  the  year- 
end. 

Thinly  scattered  on  coast  in  Oct.  Inland  away  from  known  roosts:  Cantley  BF  Oct  1st 
and  4th,  Chedgrave  Oct  3rd.  Repps-with-Bastwick  Oct  1 1th  and  Welney  Oct  23rd. 
Numbers  fairly  constant  into  Nov-Dec  on  coast,  but  only  3 inland  records:  Wiveton  Nov 
5th,  Welney  Dec  1st  and  Wighton  Dec  25th.  Regular  sightings  at  Titchwell  during  this 
period  where  2 sitting  on  the  beach  Nov  5th  and  Dec  8th.  Other  records  involving  more 
than  one  bird  from  Snettisham  where  3 Nov  18th  and  2 Dec  8th. 

Roosting  details  for  second-winter  period  from  3 roosts  (maximum  counts  at  each 
roost)  displayed  below: 

Roost  A Roost  B Roost  H Max  total 


Oct  4 

Nov  5 

Dec  6 

1 Hobbv  Falco  subbuteo 

Scarce  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Spring  migrants  from  April  18th  (Titchwell).  Widespread  from  April  24th  when  noted 
Cley,  Yarmouth  and  Thetford;  then  Yarmouth  and  3 Roydon  Common  April  _5th. 
Welney  April  26th  with  2 there  30th;  Yarmouth  and  Holme  April  27th:  Burnham 


2 

4 

5 


6 

10 

12 
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Deepdale  April  28th;  Holme  and  Grimston  April  29th  and  Burnham  Norton  and  Santon 
Downham  April  30th. 

An  avalanche  of  records  during  May,  approaching  100  birds  from  42  predominantly 
coastal  sites.  Mainly  singles  but  2 East  Runton  May  6th,  2 Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  2 Cley 
and  2 Welney  May  7th,  2 Strumpshaw  May  9th— 3 1 st,  2 Burnham  Norton  May  22nd  and 
2 Holkham  NNR  May  27th.  Records  indicate  passage  peaked  in  the  first  and  last  weeks 
of  May. 

Excluding  known  breeding  birds,  recorded  from  33  sites  in  June,  at  least  half  of  which 
inland.  Numbers  well  down  on  May,  but  probably  about  40  birds  involved;  maximum  2 
Swanton  Novers  June  4th. 

About  35  birds  from  25  sites  in  July,  the  coastal  records  suggesting  that  passage 
continued  into  the  third  week  of  the  month. 


Numbers  of  breeding  pairs  still  slowly  increasing,  the  8 pairs  located  in  1995  being 
the  highest  since  nesting  recommenced  in  the  county  in  1986.  A further  pair  in  suitable 
habitat  in  July  and  over-summering  at  a further  3 sites.  Of  the  known  breeding  pairs,  at 
least  5 were  successful,  fledging  a minimum  of  8 young. 


Breeding  pairs  since  nesting  recommenced  in  Norfolk. 

Aug  singles  from  about  20  sites  away  from  known  breeding  and  summering  areas.i 
also  2 Swanton  Novers  Aug  4th  and  2 Flitcham  Aug  7th. 

Coastal  passage  noted  from  Sept  3rd  at  Sheringham,  Waxham  and  Winterton.  One! 
arrived  from  the  sea  Yarmouth  Sept  6th.  Inland  in  Sept,  away  from  breeding  sites,  at: 
Berney  Marshes  2nd,  Scole  6th,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew  9th,  Whitlingham  11th.  Langley: 
12th,  Acle  13th,  Haddiscoe  15th  and  2 Barrow  Common  21st.  Otherwise  about  35 
recorded  at  20  coastal  sites,  plus  2 Holkham  Sept  7th. 

Many  fewer  in  Oct,  most  records  relating  to  lingering  over-summering  or  juvenile 
birds.  Late  coastal  migrants  at  Titchwell  Oct  4th  and  23rd. 


Hobby  mobbing  Honey  Buzzard  (N.  Arlott) 


1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995 


Confirmed  prs 
Possible  prs 
Fledged  young 


3 


5 


2 


2 


1 3 4 

2 2 4 


7 6 7 8 


4 1 1 

10  6 8 
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Falco  peregrinus 


Peregrine 

Passage  migrant  and  increasing  winter  visitor. 

',lar  ^ntfring  bird  at  Holkham  present  to  March  18th,  an  additional  bird 
theie  at  least  Jan  7th  Another  wintered  Breydon/Berney  Marshes  until  March  9th  and  an 
miniature  male  regularly  recorded  Heacham,  Hunstanton.  Titchwell  and  Brancaster 
Harbour  Feb  5th  March  -1st.  A considerable  number  of  inland  records  from  mid-Yare 
valley  and  lower-Waveney  valley  Jan  lst-Feb  12th.  Inland  records  from  Fritton  may 
overlap  w.th  the  Breydon/Berney  bird,  but  2 Fritton  Feb  12th  and  9 Brevdon  Feb  19th 
suggest  2 wintering  birds  present  in  this  general  area  with  overlapping  ranees 

Also  recorded  Jan-Feb  at  Horsey  Jan  6th,  Heigham  Holmes  Jan  7th  Stiffkey  Jan  9th 
Welney  on  4 dates  Jan  9th- 19th,  Snettisham  Jan  12th  and  Feb  28th.  Cley  Jan  18th.  Feb 
14th  and  22nd,  Blakeney  Harbour  and  Sennowe  Park  Jan  22nd.  West  Runton  Feb  15th 
1-2  Ongar  Hill  Feb  19th  and  Horsey  and  Wiveton  Feb  25th. 

March-May  records,  mainly  relating  to  passage  birds,  at  Flitcham  March  3rd.  9th  and 
April  I Oth,  Scolt  Head  March  16th— 17th  and  23rd,  Welney  (2—3  birds)  March  20th.  23rd 
and  29th,  April  12th,  Cley,  Berney  Marshes  and  Thetford  (Great  Snare  Hill)  March  24th. 
Holkham  Apr  lst-3rd.  Nunnery  Lakes  April  3rd,  Breydon  April  6th  and  28th.  Horsey  and 
Swanton  Hill  April  17th,  East  Runton  April  23rd,  Sheringham  May  1st.  Titchwell  May 
2nd  and  Berney  Marshes  May  9th. 

A falconer’s  bird  complete  with  jesses  and  bells  Holkham  May  2nd  to  at  least  June 
5th,  another  there  June  16th  was  a different  bird,  but  the  date  may  indicate  another 
escape.  Yet  another  with  bells  and  jesses  Salthouse  Aug  16th. 

First  returning  birds  at  Welney  where  a sub-adult  July  28th  was  roosting  on  pvlons 
theie  Aug  3rd,  6th— 7th  and  15th  with  a juvenile  there  Aug  13th.  Singles  Clenchwarton 
Aug  12th.  Snettisham  Aug  20th,  Cley/Salthouse  Sept  3rd.  Holme  Sept  9th  with  2 on  12th. 
Welney  Sept  13th,  Warham  Greens  Sept  18th.  Ongar  Hill  Sept  1 9th  and  22nd.  Berney 
Marshes  Sept  20th.  Blakeney  Point  Sept  21st.  Cley  Sept  23rd,  Breydon  and  Snettisham 
Sept  29th. 


A number  of  wintering  birds  from  end  of  Sept:  King’s  Lynn  BF  Oct  27th-Dec  7th. 
another  Welney  Oct  I9th-Dec  2nd  and  6 other  wintering  individuals  (all  present  at  year- 
end)  from  following  arrival  dates:  Scolt  Head/Brancaster  Harbour  Sept  30th.  Hickling 
Oct  1st,  Wells/Warham  Oct  16th,  Holkham  Oct  24th.  mid-Yare  valley/lo  wer-Waveney 
valley  Nov  5th  and  Breydon/Berney  Marshes/Waveney  valley  Nov  28th.  Details 
contusing  from  the  SE  corner  of  the  county,  but  2 individuals  together  at  Breydon.  Fritton 
and  Chedgrave  on  numerous  occasions.  Thus  at  least  2 birds  in  the  area.  Additionally,  a 
number  of  records  from  Snettisham,  Hunstanton,  Holme  and  Titchwell  Oct  Ist-Dec  28th 
when  one  going  to  roost  on  Hunstanton  cliffs. 

Further  records  Oct-Dec  considered  unlikely  to  relate  to  overwintering  birds: 
Burnham  Market  Oct  28th.  2 Horsey  Oct  30th.  Cranwich  GP  Nov  3rd,  in  from  sea 
Titchwell  Nov  5th,  Nunnery  Lakes  Nov  8th.  Chalk  Hill  Farm  (Stanford  Battle  Area)  Nov 
12th,  Cley  Nov  1 4th—  15th.  18th  and  23rd,  Sheringham  and  Horsey  Gap  Nov  18th, 
Warham  Greens  (additional  to  regular  bird)  adult  Nov  25th— 28th  plus  immature  Nov  27th 
when  3 present,  and  Welney  Dec  25th. 


Red-legged  Partridge  Alectoris  rufa 

Common  introduced  resident. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  in  the  county  indicated  an  average  of  5.3  birds  per  1 km  square 
surveyed,  being  recorded  in  43  (84%)  of  51  1km  squares  surveyed.  Comparison  with  the 
national  figures,  where  recorded  in  only  17%  of  1km  squares  surveyed,  illustrates  the 
importance  of  the  county  status  of  this  species. 
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The  tabulated  data  for  both  this  species  and  Grey  Partridge  are  compiled  using  the 
criteria  outlined  in  the  1994  report. 

Thanks  are  again  due  to  The  Game  Conservancy  Trust  (Karen  Blake)  and  Norfolk 
Partridge  Group. 


Spring  density  1995 


Hectares 

counted 


Pairs 

located 


Density 

pairs/km2 


Percent 
change  ’94-’95 


North  Norfolk 
Site  A 

918 

207 

22.5 

-19.5 

Site  B 

195 

35 

17.9 

+ 12.9 

Site  C 

587 

24 

4.1 

+ 14.3 

Central  Norfolk 
Site  D 

1823 

83 

4.6 

+3.8 

Site  E 

394 

53 

13.5 

+26.2 

North-west  Norfolk 
Site  F 

790 

57 

7.2 

+ 1.7 

Site  G 

608 

95 

15.6 

+46.2 

Site  H 

1013 

159 

15.7 

+34.7 

Seventeen  sites  recorded  an  increase  in  density,  eight  sites  noted  a decline,  averaging 

at  a 4.5%  increase  on  1994  totals  in 

the  county  - an  encouraging  sign. 

Autumn  density  1995 

Hectares 

Mean 

% chick 

Density 

Total 

counted 

Broods 

brood  size 

survival 

(100  ha) 

birds 

Site  A 918 

53 

4.5 

24.1 

58.4 

536 

Site  C 486 

2 

5.5 

* 

9.1 

44 

SiteD  1822 

35 

4.3 

24.8 

16.0 

291 

SiteH  1012 

44 

4.1 

20.6 

47.2 

478 

& 


*Data  not  available 


In  a total  of  13,235  hectares  (17  estates)  surveyed  in  autumn,  458  broods  were  located, 
giving  a minimum  total  of  4,773  birds  present  with  an  average  29%  chick  survival. 

Additional  breeding  information:  Snettisham  (3  pairs),  Welney  (8),  Abbey  Farm 
Flitcham  (10),  The  Nunnery  Thetford  (6)  and  Wroxham  (7). 


Perdix  perdix 


Grey  Partridge 
Resident. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  in  the  county  noted  this  species  recorded  in  14  (27%)  of  51  1km 
squares  surveyed,  compared  with  1 1%  of  the  squares  surveyed  nationally.  County  figures 
for  1994  (37%  of  squares  surveyed)  and  national  figures  indicate  species  to  be  probably 
in  continued  decline. 
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Spring  density  1995 


Hectares 

counted 

Pairs 

located 

Density 

pairs/km- 

Percent 
change  ’94-'95 

North  Norfolk 

Site  A 

918 

505 

55.0 

+ 1.0 

Site  B 

195 

25 

12.8 

-40.5 

Site  C 

587 

5 

0.9 

-28.6 

Central  Norfolk 

Site  D 

1823 

20 

1.1 

-41.2 

Site  E 

394 

28 

7.1 

+21.7 

North-west  Norfolk 

Site  F 

790 

7 

0.9 

-46.2 

Site  G 

608 

57 

9.4 

+ 16.3 

Site  H 

1013 

63 

6.2 

+43.2 

Sixteen  sites  surveyed  recorded 

increases,  nine  sites  decreases. 

averaging  at  a 10.6% 

increase  in  density  on 

1994  totals.  Only  two  sites  recorded  a decrease  in  both  this  and  the 

previous  species. 

County  status  may  be  slowly  improving  and  now 

considered  by  some  observers  to  be 

more  common  than  Red-legged  Partridge,  at  least  along  the  north  coast.  Survey  figures 

go  some  way  to  supporting  this,  even  though  it  is  against  the  national  trend. 

Autumn  density  1995 

Hectares 

Mean 

% chick 

Density  Total 

counted 

Broods 

brood  size 

survival 

(100  ha)  birds 

Site  A 918 

132 

5.0 

20.8 

121.8  1118 

Site  C 474 

2 

2.5 

* 

2.7  13 

SiteD  1822 

14 

5.9 

30.2 

6.8  124 

SiteH  1012 

41 

5.7 

34.2 

32.8  332 

*Data  not  available 


In  a total  of  12,995  hectares  (18  estates)  surveyed  in  autumn.  434  broods  were  located 
producing  a minimum  total  of  3,981  birds  present  with  an  average  35%  chick  survival 
rate.  A tapeworm  infestation,  previously  unrecorded  in  Grey  Partridges,  was  responsible 
for  large  chick  losses  in  some  surveyed  areas  (other  areas  were  unaffected).  It  would 
appear  that  the  hot  summer  was  responsible. 

Further  breeding  information:  Snettisham  (3  pairs).  Holme  (2).  Cley  (1).  Mundesley 
(3),  Abbey  Farm.  Flitcham  (8),  The  Nunnery.  Thetford  (2).  East  Wretham  Heath  (3). 
Snetterton  race  circuit  (2).  Fersfield  airfield  (2),  Manor  Farm.  Briston  (15-20).  Tattersett 
(3),  Swangey  GP  (1)  and  Manton’s  Farm.  Ten  Mile  Bank  where  the  single  pair  was  the 
first  breeding  record  for  29  years. 

It  is  clear  that  both  this  and  the  previous  species  undergo  massive  population 
fluctuations  in  given  areas.  Reasons  for  this  are  complex  including  uop  management, 
insect  density  levels,  habitat  and  control  of  predator  lex  els.  The  latter,  nota  > 
control,  has  been  a major  factor  in  population  increases  on  some  estates,  presuma  y to 
the  benefit  of  other  ground-nesting  species. 
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Quail  Coturnix  coturni # 

Summer  visitor  in  erratic  numbers.  Sporadic  breeder. 

First  in  spring  Wymondham  May  1st,  further  early  May  records  from  Thetford  (Grer 
Snare  Hill)  1st  and  3rd-4th,  Trimley  St.  Lawrence  5th,  then  a pair  plus  another  mal 
Sheringham  5th—  1 8th.  Further  arrival  from  May  14th  when  singles  Salthouse  an 
Aylmerton  (to  15th),  Thwaite  Common  17th,  Holme  20th-26th,  Boyland  airfield!. 
Winfarthing  20th— 2 1 st.  Horsey  21st,  Salthouse  25th,  3 on  26th  and  29th,  Ten  Mile  Banf 
Wiveton  and  Ludham  26th,  Cley  and  5 Titchwell  30th  and  Kelling  31st-June  1st. 

During  June  and  July,  noted  at  a minimum  of  33  widespread  sites,  mainly  singly  bt^ 
also  2 Burnham  Norton,  2 Holkham  Park,  5 Salthouse  Heath,  3 Hickling,  2-3  Plumsteadj 
6 Metton,  7 Docking/Choseley,  2 Welney,  5 Ten  Mile  Bank  and  2 Sweetbriar  Meadow i 
Norwich. 

Predictably  fewer  autumn  reports  (difficult  to  locate  when  males  cease  calling).  Au; 
records  from  Salthouse  Heath  2nd,  2 on  Peddar’s  Way  footpath  south  of  Ringstead  7th l 
Welney  21st  and  Mundesley  23rd.  This  month  also  produced  the  only  sighting  of  ; § 
family  party:  at  Ten  Mile  Bank.  During  Sep  noted  Scolt  Head,  Mundesley,  Paston  ana; 
Stiffkey  where  2 on  the  A149  east  of  the  village  in  very  heavy  rain. 

Two  unseasonal  Dec  records:  3 (one  a casualty)  disturbed  by  beet-harvestin  J 
operations  at  Antingham  19th  (PC)  and  Cley  25th— 26th  (MAG  RGM). 


Phasianus  colchicuMt 


Common  Pheasant 
Common  introduced  resident. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  results  indicated  present  in  94%  of  51  1km  squares  surveyed  » 
comparable  with  the  1994  figure  (95%).  An  average  of  8.9  birds  were  recorded  per  lknj  i 
square.  National  figures  revealed  an  average  of  4 birds  per  I km  square,  recorded  in  58 
of  1 km  squares  surveyed. 

Breeding  data  from  East  Wretham  Heath,  where  17  territories  recorded  on  the  NWI^ 
reserve  (155  hectares). 

A total  of  22  pure  white  birds,  Winterton,  Sept  24th. 


Golden  Pheasant  (P.  Jones ) 

Golden  Pheasant  Chrysolophus  pictus 

Scarce  and  local  introduced  resident. 

Little  information  received  with  no  indication  of  any  range  expansion  on  previous  years  I 
with  only  Dersingham-Wolferton-Sandringham  holding  birds  away  from  the  Brecks.  & 
Maximum  numbers  recorded  at  each  site:  3-5  Dersingham-Wolferton-Sandringham,  1 
I Croxton  Heath,  3 East  Wretham  Heath,  I East  Hailing  Heath  and  23  Way  land  Wood. 

The  tendency  is  for  year-listers  to  visit  either  the  first-  or  last-named  sites  above.  I 
Further  fieldwork  in  the  Brecks  during  Feb-Mar,  when  the  males  are  extremely  vocal,  I 
would  possibly  produce  beneficial  results. 


Water  Rail  Ra[[us  aquaticus 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

■ volume  oi  leports  indicates  large  numbers  present  in  both  winter  periods,  particularly 
the  second  one.  Reports  were  scattered  throughout  most  of  the  county  at  both  inland  and 
4 coastal  localities,  reaching  the  Brecks  in  small  numbers  where  recorded  at  Nunnery 
6 1 Lakes  (Thetford),  Stanford  Battle  Area  and  Ringmere. 

I The  more  regularly  recorded  sites  are  tabulated  below: 


JAN 


i.||S  Snettisham  1 

Holme  15 

ijm!  Titchwell  1 

ill  Brancaster 

Burnham  Norton 
kilt  Holkham 

Blakeney  Freshes  2 

1 Cley  3 

Burgh  Castle 
Cant  ley  BF 

Catfield  Fen  I 

Hick  ling  1 

I Horsey  (including  Mere) 

n|  Martham  Broads  3 

, Ranworth  (including  Broad)  1 
- Strumpshaw  Fen 
! Burnham  Thorpe  and 

Burnham  Market  4 

, 


FEB  MAR  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


1 

11 

1 

2 


2 

2 


2 

1 


1 

8 

1 


2 

2 

1 


6 


1 

6 


3 2 5 

6 36  14 

2 5 7 

3 1 

4 2 2 

3-2 

1 3 

5 2 5 

1 4 1 

1 

2 4 
-35 

6 3 

1 6 

- - 6 


In  the  first-winter  period,  recorded  singly  at  12  additional  sites  plus  2 Burgh  Common 
(Jan),  2 Guist  Bridge  (Jan),  2 Horsey  Marshes  (Jan)  and  4 Thompson  Water  (March). 
During  this  period  one  at  Titchwell  captured  a Blue  Tit  and  the  first  ever  was  recorded  at 
Holkham  Lake. 

Evidence  of  spring  migration:  Weybourne  April  10th. 

More  breeding  information  than  usual,  including  proven  successful  breeding  at 
Burnham  Norton;  Cley;  Horsey;  Rush  Hills.  Hickling;  Surlingham  Church  Marsh; 

' Strumpshaw  Fen  and  Welney.  Pairs  also  at  Titchwell  (5),  Brancaster  (1)  and  Salthouse 
(4)  but  success  unknown.  Calling  birds  at  numerous  other  localities  during  the  breeding 
season. 

During  autumn/second-winter  period  recorded  from  20+  additional  sites,  most 
notably:  2-3  Abbey  Farm.  Flitcham  (Sep).  2 Burnham  Overy  (Dec).  2 Fritton  (Dec)  and  _ 
Babingley  River  (Dec).  At  this  time,  one  killed  by  mowing  operations  at  Hickling  Aug 
2nd  and  another  dead  Winterton  Beach,  presumably  a migrant.  No\  5th. 


Spotted  Crake  Porzana  ponana 

Scarce  passage  migrant.  Rare  in  winter.  Formerly  bred. 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  a welcome  return  to  former  status  tot  w ut  was  ecomin_  c 

mCArS:LTeBFi.Sa°[uvenil=  Sep,  II*  (PJH  BWi,  an  ad„„  Sep,  .7JMBW,  and 
another  Sept  29th-30th  (DJH  et  al)  - probably  3 birds  in  total.  Another  Cl  > 


1 7th— 2 1 st  (DJH  et  al). 
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Gallinula  chloropi 


Moorhen 

Abundant  resident.  Immigrants  in  autumn. 

North  coast  WeBS  count  totals:  176  Aug,  120  Sep,  105  Oct,  184  Nov  and  240  Dec. 

Numbers  from  more  regularly  recorded  sites  appear  below.  Other  sizeable  counts:  7. 
Whitlingham  Feb  and  50  Hethersett  Dec. 


JAN  FEB  MAR  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


Holme 

17 

13 

31 

1 1 

8 

16 

11 

Titchwell 

- 

- 

— 

15 

— 

11 

17 

15 

Holkham  NNR 

98 

80 

- 

— 

— 

57 

— 

163 

Holkham  Lake 

56 

77 

32 

— 

— 

— 

51 



Blakeney  Freshes 

- 

18 

- 

- 

— 

— 

9 

13 

Cley 

- 

- 

25 

56 

33 

19 

30 

35 

Salthouse 

72 

36 

31 

31 

— 

21 

50 

71 

Wroxham 

17 

- 

- 

— 

— 

26 

33 

37 

Ranworth  and 
Cockshoot  Broads 

6 . 

9 

6 

3 

4 

26 

Stanford  Battle  Area 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

53 

46 

77 

Welney 

63 

143 

- 

50 

— 

— 

_ 



Colney  GP 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

17 

— 

13 

Sennowe  Park 

42 

- 

32 

19 

29 

1 1 

13 

32 

An  interesting  episode  at  Welney  July  8th  when  a ferret  killed  a Moorhen;  the  ferret 
shortly  suffering  the  same  fate! 

Breeding  data  from  Snettisham  (4  territories),  Ken  Hill  grazing  marsh  (4),  Heigham  i 
Holmes  (2),  The  Nunnery,  Thetford  (17),  Langmere  (7),  Ringmere  (4),  Fenmere  (2)  and. 
East  Wretham  (2). 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  results  indicated  records  from  28  (55%)  of  51  1km  squaress 
surveyed,  an  average  of  1.7  birds  per  1km  square.  Both  locally  and  nationally  (26%  of  a 
lkm  squares),  species  showed  no  appreciable  change  from  1994  figures. 

A presumed  migrant  Winterton  sea-wall  Nov  8th. 


Fulica  atra 


Coot 

Common  resident  and  winter  visitor. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  results  for  the  county  noted  species  in  14%  of  51  1km  squares 
surveyed,  compared  with  9%  of  lkm  squares  surveyed  nationally.  National  results 
showed  a 21%  increase  on  1994  figures.  This  increase  appears  to  be  reflected  in  county 
results  where  breeding  pairs  located  as  follows:  Snettisham  (4  pairs),  Ken  Hill  grazing 
marsh  (5),  Holme  (16  broods),  Holkham  NNR  (176  pairs),  Holkham  Lake  (25),  Heigham 
Holmes  (13),  East  Wretham  (3),  Fenmere  (2),  Langmere  (9),  Ringmere  (13),  The 
Nunnery,  Thetford  (3),  Sennowe  Park  (8)  and  Syderstone  (3). 

North  coast  WeBS  counts  in  the  second-winter  period  noted  569  Aug.  748  Sep.  635 
Oct,  606  Nov  and  632  Dec.  In  each  case  the  total  for  Holkham  Park  represented  a large 
proportion  of  these  figures  (see  table): 
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JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Snettisham 

130 

129 

101 

54 

138 

112 

156 

133 

152 

Jolme 

122 

172 

85 

47 

136 

120 

93 

74 

80 

Fitchwel! 

9 

- 

28 

24 

130 

130 



-tolkham  NNR 

96 

118 

154 

- 

- 

70 

67 

70 

-tolkham  Lake 

460 

346 

108 

62 

173 

409 

422 

420 

409 

dlakeney  Freshes 

33 

42 

42 

34 

- 

— 

— 

21 

28 

Cley 

- 

33 

33 

48 

- 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

Jalthouse 

51 

45 

28 

16 

- 

- 

— 

— 

44 

Cockshoot  and 
Ranworth  Broads 

19 

19 

12 

79 

57 

29 

Vlartham  Broads 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

140 

220 

200 

Rockland  Broad 

- 

- 

- 

- 

270 

380 

280 

230 

55 

W fox  ham 

134 

25 

- 

- 

- 

73 

78 

126 

215 

East  Wretham 

48 

14 

29 

40 

38 

18 

— 

- 

- 

Stanford  Battle  Area 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

120 

90 

81 

Welney 

1033 

1294 

818 

135 

- 

133 

207 

416 

442 

Colney  GP 

125 

126 

- 

- 

425 

685 

870 

850 

1022 

Felbrigg  Lake 

53 

34 

22 

25 

- 

- 

71 

84 

72 

Sennowe  Park 

128 

139 

60 

80 

340 

376 

426 

320 

276 

Whitlingham  GP 

260 

150 

- 

- 

- 

- 

97 

- 

- 

Further  counts  in  excess  of  100  from  less  well  recorded  sites:  Buekenham/Cantley  148 
Jan,  Pentney  GP  140  Jan  and  298  Oct,  Potter  Heigham  I 17  Feb.  Hickling  184  July. 
Ormesby  135  Nov  and  153  Dec.  Breydon  344  Dec.  Lyng  GP  200+  Dec  and  Strumpshaw 
Fen  356  Dec. 

Single  record  of  a migrant  on  groynes  off  Sheringham  Nov  5th. 

Crane  Grus  £rus 

Resident  colony  in  Broadland  since  1979.  Some  records  may  relate  to  Continental 
vagrants. 

The  6 present  in  Broadland  from  autumn  1994  remained  throughout  the  first-winter 
period.  In  the  second-winter  period  numbers  increased  to  7 by  early  Sep  and  9 by  mid- 
Sep.  On  Oct  24th  16  present,  but  this  had  reduced  to  9 again  in  Nov  and  Dec. 

Breeding  attempts  again  unsuccessful.  One  pair  was  thought  to  have  hatched  a single 
young.  Two  other  pairs  made  several  attempts  but  all  tailed. 

A considerable  number  of  other  observations  during  spring  and  summer,  at  least  some 
of  which  clearly  related  to  Continental  birds.  Single  adults  west  at  Cle\  Apr  1-th.  sout 
at  Winterton  May  4th  and  west  over  Cley  and  Overy  grazing  marsh  May  5th.  Presumably 
the  same  Snettisham  CP  May  5th-6th  when  it  departed  east  over  Holme  and 
An  immature  west  at  Burnham  Overy  and  south  at  Winterton  May  ne  e 

south  at  Yarmouth  May  29th.  2 west  over  Swanton  Novers  June  1st.  another  east  t ere 
June  19th.  singles  at  Holme  June  1 1th  and  west  over  Holkham  grazing  marsh  July  .r 
and  2 high  to  the  south  over  Ludham  Aug  30th. 
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Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostraleg » 

C ommon  winter  visitor , passage  migrant  and  breeder. 

Table  includes  all  sites  holding  500  or  more  birds  (qualifying  level  for  nation 
importance:  3600): 


JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUN  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DE< 

' - 


Terrington 

2045 

1706 

222 

156 

555 

— 

692 

540 

500 

796 

670 

464 

Snettisham 

5120 

5967 

2240 

1137 

967 

646 

1800 

6600 

6150 

2750 

1650 

295! 

Holme 

1280 

1312 

110 

135 

60 

44 

111 

700 

485 

587 

545 

730 

Warham 

- 

327 

368 

286 

— 

— 

— 

1150 

1562 

1 300 

682 

100( 

Blakeney 

Harbour 

740 

630 

609 

517 

316 

560 

640 

570 

680 

Scolt/Brancaster 

Harbour 

238 

600 

69 

146 

110 

126 

500 

540 

298 

71 

172 

Wells 

371 

176 

248 

285 

- 

- 

- 

- 

202 

760 

608 

751 

Continues  to  decline  at  Snettisham,  from  15600  in  1990  to  a low  of  6600  this  yea  I 
Other  sites  with  counts  over  200:  Heacham  253  (Mar),  Titchwell  265  (Dec),  Stiffkey  34; 
(April)  and  Breydon  288  (April). 

Breeding  data  incomplete.  The  375-385  pairs  along  the  beaches  included  2 p 
Snettisham,  12  Holme,  12  Brancaster  (east  of  GC  clubhouse),  71  Scolt  Head,  8 i 
Holkham  NNR,  170-180  Blakeney  Point  and  1 Yarmouth.  Coastal  grazing  marshepr 
counts  were  few,  but  included  3 Ken  Hill,  10  Holme,  and  25  Holkham  NNR.  The  Broad  I 
ESA  survey  found  190  pairs  - a notable  increase  from  123  in  1982.  At  Ludham  Reserve 
pair  bred  successfully  7 feet  above  the  ground  in  the  crown  of  a pollarded  willow.  lnlan<  I 
a total  of  36  pairs  recorded,  including  8 in  Breckland  and  3 at  Welney. 

Black- winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopm 

Vagrant,  mostly  in  late  spring/summer,  has  bred. 

The  lonely  resident  Titchwell  male  remained  all  year,  with  brief  day-trips  to  Holme 
May  and  Snettisham  in  Sept.  This  hardly  individual  has  now  been  present  over  2 years. 


/wocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta 

Breeding  summer  visitor,  and  winter  visitor  in  small  numbers. 

Again  wintered  in  small  numbers.  At  Ousemouth  5 in  Jan,  while  early  in  the  month  1-2 
at  Breydon  increasing  to  14  on  8th.  By  mid-Feb  began  to  return  to  breeding  sites, largest 
concentration  being  160  at  Ousemouth  on  22nd.  Mid-March  saw  most  breeding  birds  on 
territory;  however  at  Terrington  143  late-comers  or  non-breeders  were  present  on  23rd. 

A tuither  slight  increase  to  214  breeding  pairs  from  10  sites.  A further  pair  present  at 
one  inland  site  in  April,  and  1-3  birds  at  another  from  late  May-June.  The  total  of  153 
pairs  monitored  closely  from  4 sites  fledged  61  young.  Some  sites  suffered  greatly  from 
Fox  predation,  at  Titchwell  of  70  clutches  laid  only  3 hatched.  At  another  site  63  pairs 
fledged  3 young;  however  the  main  culprit  here  could  have  been  Grey  Herons.  It  would 
seem  the  Norfolk  coast  may  be  at  saturation  point;  suitable  sites  inland  could  soon 
become  colonised. 


Post-breeding  flocks  not  as  high  this  year,  but  as  usual  highest  counts  from  The  Wash 
with  270  at  Snettisham  in  July  and  250—300  at  Ousemouth  in  August.  Later  than  usual 
numbers  peaked  at  Breydon  in  Oct  with  158  on  6th. 

At  Breydon  birds  remained  to  winter  for  the  first  time.  In  Nov  19  present  from 
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gth— 28th  and  throughout  Dec  peaking  at  72  on  13th. 


Breydon  monthly  maxima 

I JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUN  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


Breydon 


20  13  15  22  20  40  69  64  98  158  19  72 


Stone  ( urlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus 

Breeding  summer  visitor,  mainly  to  Breckland. 

Probably  overlooked  early  in  season  as  first  arrivals  at  Weeting  heath  on  late  date  of 
March  28th.  and  interestingly  along  the  north  coast  with  2 in  late  March  at  Holkham,  and 
a colour-ringed  bird  at  Choseley  on  29th. 

A record  year  in  Breckland  with  106  pairs  fledging  101  young,  the  Norfolk  Breck 
accounted  for  48  pairs  fledging  46  young.  Success  was  due  to  a long  dry  hot  summer 
providing  ideal  nesting  conditions  for  a long  period  of  time.  This  resulted  in  more  relays, 
second  broods,  and  better  fledging  success.  Two  pairs  bred  elsewhere  fledging  2 young. 
After  ten  years  the  RSPB  should  be  congratulated  in  turning  round  the  fortunes  of  this 
fascinating  bird. 

In  autumn  at  Salthouse  Aug  19th.  Pre-migratory  gatherings  impressive  in  Breckland. 
At  Weeting  Heath  20  were  present  Sept  22nd.  and  at  another  site  during  Oct  three  groups 
totalled  52  on  1st,  20  still  present  on  I Ith;  they  remained  into  Nov  with  12-14  mid- 
month and  remarkably  1-2  still  present  during  first  week  of  Dec. 


1 | Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe. 

A very  mobile  individual  toured  north  Norfolk  during  July.  First  seen  at  ritchwell  on 
3rd-4th  and  on  last  date  appearing  at  Cley  and  seen  daily  there  until  7th  ( per  DJH  et  al). 
During  this  time  it  flew  west  on  6th  past  Blakeney  Point  (JR  McC).  making  a brief  visit 
to  Holkham  NNR  (VE  MESR).  After  a temporary  absence  it  reappeared  at  Snettisham  on 
13th  (PE),  only  to  disappear  yet  again  before  arriving  back  at  Cley  on  22nd-23rd.  It 
seems  very  likely  it  was  the  same  bird  visiting  the  area  in  July  1994. 

T 

Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  duhhts 

Breeding  summer  visitor  and  passage  migrant. 

Recorded  from  March  9th  with  3 at  Whitlingham  Lane  GP  to  Oct  2nd  at  Cantley  BF. 
Visible  migration  to  the  west  at  Sheringham  of  mostly  singles  in  April  on  th.  1 1th  and 
21st  and  in  May  on  7th  and  8th;  Holme  2 west  April  2 1st  and  28th.  Largest  spring 

concentration  at  Whitlingham  Lane  GP;  8 April  5th  to  8th. 

A total  of  26  pairs  from  19  sites  were  found,  hatching  success  only  reported  from 
sites,  and  only  5 young  definitely  known  to  have  fledged.  This  either  represents  a \er> 
poor  breeding  season  or  under  recording.  More  detailed  information  won  improve 
knowledge  of  the  status  of  this  species.  Observed  at  1 1 coastal  and  24  inland  sites. 
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Number  of  pairs  1986-1995 

1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995 


31 


21 


31 


30 


22 


29 


31 


41 


29 


26 


During  autumn  visible  migration  at  Sheringham  and  Weybourne  with  singles  W( 
Aug  18th  and  14th  respectively.  Largest  gatherings  at  Cley  where  10  July  12th  ai 
Cantley  BF  2-5  all  Sept. 


Ringed  Plover 

Breeding  summer  visitor,  passage  migrant,  and  winter  visitor. 
Table  includes  all  sites  holding  250  or  more; 


Charadrius  hiaticu, 


JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUN  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DE< 


Snettisham 



48 

92 

105 

241 

66 

67 

330 

171 

7 

Holme 

Scolt/Brancaster 

19 

81 

47 

74 

65 

90 

1 10 

249 

263 

94 

72 

13 

Harbour 

Blakeney 

12 

26 

69 

33 

76 

66 

70 

200 

350 

20 

1 1 

14 

Harbour 

103 

91 

104 

88 

- 

- 

— 

1 19 

250 

162 

94 

102 

Breydon 

104 

71 

86 

16 

313 

90 

32 

326 

281 

207 

137 

88 

In  late  spring  largest  concentrations  of  tundrae  race  in  May  at  Snettisham:  241  ol 
14th;  Holme;  65  on  16th.  and  Breydon  224  on  19th  peaking  at  313  on  24th. 

A total  of  261-268  breeding  pairs  reported  from  following  sites  (1993  NBC  Surve  i 
counts  in  brackets);  Snettisham-Heacham  56  (59),  Holme  45  (32).  Brancaster  10  (16) 
Scolt  Head  25  (74),  Holkham  NNR  68-70  (77),  Blakeney  Point  45-50  (55).  am 
Winterton  4.  Only  Holme  shows  a small  increase.  Most  alarming  is  the  slump  at  Scoj 
Head.  Inland  a further  16  pairs  found.  At  Welney  WWT  3 pairs,  2 of  which  fledge® 
young  while  the  third  was  predated  on  3 occasions.  In  Breckland  9 pairs  located!-' 
elsewhere  2 King's  Lynn  BF;  1 Abbey  Farm  Flitcham  and  1 Berney  Marshes. 

Largest  autumn  concentrations  in  Aug-Sept  with  330  Snettisham.  35( 
Scolt/Brancaster  harbour  and  326  Breydon. 

During  winter  only  2 sites  exceeded  100  birds:  Blakeney  Harbour  103  Jan.  anc 
Breydon  104  Jan  and  137  Nov. 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 

Scarce  but  annual  passage  migrant,  mostly  in  spring.  Rare  inland. 

Only  three  records;  In  spring  a male  at  Titchwell  April  23rd  (RQS)  and  another  at  Cley 
the  same  date.  In  autumn  at  Breydon  Sept  19th  (PRA).  During  the  last  decade 
Cley/Salthouse  and  Breydon/Berney  have  been  the  most  likely  sites  to  find  this  wader. 


Charadrius  morinellus 


Dotterel 

Scarce  but  annual  passage  migrant.  Has  over-wintered. 

The  first  3 spring  birds  passed  east  over  Sheringham  April  30th.  In  May  1 west  at 
Sheringham  on  1st,  and  at  Blakeney  Point  3 females  west  on  8th.  At  Holme  GC  an 
obliging  female  May  24th  (which  briefly  joined  the  Rock  Thrush)  was  at  Thornham 
Channel  in  the  evening. 
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During  July  2 at  Winterton  on  14th.  In  Aug  west  at  Salthouse  on  12th.  In  Sept  singles 
west  at  Cley  on  9th  and  Wells  on  1 Oth,  might  have  been  the  same  individual.  A single 
with  Golden  Plover  at  Ten  Mile  Bank  Oct  9th. 

Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  i ipricaria 

Passage  migrant  and  increasing  winter  visitor. 

Table  shows  most  regularly  counted  sites: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Terrington 

298 

144 

_ 

_ 

290 

71 

333 

5923 

225 

Snettisham 

- 

256 

593 

650 

380 

973 

1000 

1865 

2160 

Holme-Titchwell 

1200 

600 

610 

- 

325 

7 

580 

2960 

850 

Breydon 

6000 

6000 

370 

104 

600 

3000 

3000 

2000 

5300 

Welney 

652 

10 

114 

234 

33 

2 

14 

195 

480 

Although  there  may  be  some  overlap  all  sites  are  included  for  completeness  and  future 
reference.  To  improve  this  information  six-figure  grid  references  would  be  helpful  and  if 
they  are  feeding  or  roost  sites.  A total  of  8 sites  held  2000  or  more  in  addition  to  those 
above.  These  included;  Choseley  2000  Oct;  Burnham  Deepdale  2000  Sept;  Wells  2000 

JJan:  Ludham  4000  Jan  and  Sculthorpe  Airfield  2000  Feb.  A further  10  sites  had  1000  or 
more:  Winfarthing  1500  Jan;  Narford  1000  April;  St  Benet's  Level  1300  Dec;  Blakeney 
Harbour  1000  Dec;  Cley  1000  March  and  Nov;  Watton  1200  Jan;  Cockthorpe  Airfield 
1000  Nov  and  Potter  Heigham  1500  Nov.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
J|  1000+  counts  reported  during  the  last  ten  years:  in  1986  only  3 were  reported  compared 
with  14  in  1994.  and  18  this  year.  Milder  winters  may  be  responsible  as  Golden  Plovers 
and  Lapwing  only  depart  from  wintering  sites  during  severe  weather.  However  they 
normally  only  move  as  far  as  they  need  soon  returning  to  usual  sites  as  weather  becomes 
milder  (Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Counts  1991-92). 

Grey  Plover  Pluvialis  squatarola 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Table  showing  all  sites  holding  internationally  important  (1500).  and  counts  o\er  _00 

birds: 


JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


Terrington 

1381 

Snettisham 

80 

Holme 

1400 

Titchwell 

301 

Warham 

47 

Stiffkey 

164 

2361 

1780 

1773 

2872 

99 

600 

500 

1520 

3300 

400 

379 

1125 

245 

180 

12 

123 

83 

75 

15 

- 

201 

32 

170 

- 

- 

170 

244 

138 

- 

- 

1616 

4661 

1987 

1148 

415 

600 

500 

600 

600 

210 

750 

715 

475 

110 

290 

426 

342 

62 

66 

166 



355 

153 

182 

109 

277 

75 

144 

57 

The  Wash  continues  to  hold  the  largest  numbers  in  the  country  with  the  roosts  at 
Terrington.  Snettisham  and  Holme  being  the  most  important sltt-^ 

Recorded  from  5 inland  sites.  In  spring  at  Welney  1-4  from  M^ch-May' ^"hea* 
May  3rd  and  9th  and  Hickling  at  Swim  Coots  2 May  3«lv  in .“““  rpV,Dt  9(h  and 
Welney;  Cantley  BF  in  Sept  with  2 on  6th  and  1 1th— 12th;  Whitlingh  * P 

Hickling  Rush  Hills  Aug  8th. 
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Cold-weather  movements  noted  at  Sheringham  including  25  west  Jan  1st  and  50  wea 
next  day.  Also  25  east  Dec  31st. 

Lapwing  Vcmellus  vein elhcm 

Passage  migrant  and  increasing  winter  visitor.  Declining  breeder. 

Table  shows  most  regularly  counted  sites  (The  qualifying  level  for  national  an<' 
international  importance  is  20.000): 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Terrington 

4000 

3358 





88 

10 

267 

257 

6462 

215 

Holme-Titchwell 

1600 

500 

600 

75 

300 

174 

220 

350 

2500 

465  2 

Cley 

2000 

737 

86 

- 

- 

171 

107 

154 

6000 

396  j 

Breydon 

26000 

10000 

1000 

75 

300 

240 

700 

900 

12000 

24000.: 

All  counts  (1000+)  and  sites  included  for  completeness.  Request  for  more  flock  detail: > 
as  Golden  Plover.  During  first-winter  period  at  Ousemouth  4000  Jan  and  2000  Feb:  Wellnf 
1200  Jan;  Salthouse  1000  Jan;  Ludham  1400  Jan;  Clippesby  8000  Jan;  Thrigby  2000  Feb 
Colney  1200  Feb  and  East  Wretham  1000+  Feb. 

During  first-winter  period  only  cold-weather  movements  noted  at  Sheringham  in  Jar# 
with  220  west  on  4th  and  140  west  on  14th. 

Breeding  data  incomplete  along  coastal  grazing  marshes  although  following  number 
of  pairs  reported:  Snettisham  17;  Holme  37  (fledged  a minimum  of  23  young);  Holkhan> 
221  - a small  decline  on  last  year  may  mean  locality  is  close  to  reaching  carrying 
capacity.  A very  welcome  47%  increase  at  Welney  with  122  pairs;  the  monitoring  of  8zf 
nests  showed  a hatching  rate  of  81.7%.  A season  free  of  serious  flooding  and  continued* 
control  of  corvids  and  Foxes  benefitted  the  species.  A further  23  pairs  recorded  at  £jjt 
inland  sites  including  8 at  Abbey  Farm  Flitcham.  Inland  breeding  information 
undoubtedly  incomplete.  Could  all  observers  with  any  data  please  pass  this  to  the  countyc 
recorder.  The  Broads  ESA  survey  found  693  pairs.  The  Ouse  Washes,  North  Coast  ) 
grazing  marshes  and  Broads  ESA  may  now  hold  the  only  large  populations  of  this  onc4' 
very  common  breeding  bird. 

Post-breeding  dispersal  noted  from  13th  at  Holme,  with  300  west  on  20th.  Largest# 
autumn  movements  (500+)  were  noted  in  Oct/Nov  at  following  sites;  Hunstanton  Cliffs® 
movements  south  from  dawn:  Oct  959  on  9th  (4.5hrs),  870  on  22nd  (9.5hrs),  and  854  on? 
30th  (7hrs);  Holme:  Nov  west  with  600  on  10th.  and  850  on  14th:  Sheringham;  Oct  westO 
with  900  on  22nd,  750  on  30th.  and  1300  on  31st;  Nov  600  on  14th  and  750  on  15th. 

During  second-winter  period  at  Ousemouth  3500  Nov;  Snettisham  1200  Nov  and 
1 160  Dec;  Heigham  Holmes  2000  Dec;  and  St  Benet’s  Level  1850  Dec.  Only  movement! 
during  this  period  at  Sheringham  with  190  west  Dec  22nd. 

Knot  Calidris  canutus  jp 

Passage  migrant , winter  visitor  and  non-breeding  summer  visitor. 

Monthly  maxima  from  main  sites: 

JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC H 


Terrington  11160  7040  1135  10915  4 45  4057  13600  9015  5230  1 

Snettisham  40000  30910  10000  4575  2600  42500  8800  22000  30000  2284  S 

Holme  241  379  420  175  150  10000  40000  14500  9 350  ! 
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International  importance  (winter):  3500.  National  importance  (winter)-  2900 
As  usual  birds  feeding  in  the  Wash  roosted  at  Holme  during  the  autumn  The  Wash 
wintering  population  continues  to  decline  (about  50%  of  average.  1986-94),  reflecting 
perhaps  poor  state  of  cockle  productivity  and  recovery  of  cockles  in  the  Wadden  See. 
Reduction  of  numbers  in  Sept  and  Oct  compared  to  recent  massive  peaks  implies  many 
birds  remaining  in  the  Wadden  See  at  that  time.  Knot  were  very  hard  to  find  anywhere  in 
May  and  June  (max  22  and  50  at  Snettisham,  respectively).  Hard  weather  in  Jan/Feb  led 
to  many  reports  of  flocks  leaving  mudflats  to  feed  on  upper  saltmarsh. 

Other  coastal  counts:  Titchwell  1500  Jan,  300  Aug,  906  Sept  and  200  Dec; 
Scolt/Brancaster  Harbour  1800  Dec;  Wells  Harbour  375  Feb.  205  March.  200  Apr.  1412 
Oct  and  1379  Nov;  Warham  1900  Jan,  625  Feb,  320  Oct,  2975  Nov  and  720  Dec; 
Stiffkey  650  Jan,  1316  Nov  and  2283  Dec;  Blakeney  446  Jan,  700  Feb.  200  Nov  and  600 
Dec.  East  Coast;  highest  counts  at  Breydon:  126  Jan,  127  Feb  and  512  Dec. 

Early  Jan  westerly  movement  noted  when  95  on  1st  and  350  on  2nd  at  Sheringham; 
100  on  2nd  at  Overstrand;  I 16  on  6th  at  Mundesley  with  1 inland  at  Heigham  Holmes  on 
7th.  One  at  Welney  Apr  8th- 1 1th,  only  inland  spring  record.  Autumn  migrants  inland:  2 
Hickling  Broad  Aug  6th  and  1 Cantley  BF  Aug  28th.  Pronounced  easterly  movement  in 
Dec  when  320  on  7th  at  Weybourne.  Single  at  Welney  Dec  17th  - the  only  other  inland 
record. 


Sander  ling  (./.  Wright) 

> Sanderling  Calidris  alba 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Monthly  maxima  from  main  sites: 


JAN 


Snettisham 

92 

Heacham 

120 

Hunstanton 

54 

Holme 

58 

Titchwell 

143 

Holkham  Bay 

67 

Stiffkey 

37 

Blakeney  Harbour 

28 

FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUL 


75 

40 

- 

185 

240 

140 

60 

- 

12 

- 

— 

184 

18 

39 

- 

182 

238 

305 

620 

183 

27 

30 

150 

150 

20 

60 

48 

- 

- 

- 

68 

20 

- 

- 

- 

41 

25 

34 

68 

- 

AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


1015 

295 

2 

- 

6 

1060 

364 

6 

55 

- 

_ 

48 

308 

418 

140 

330 

1273 

525 

115 

195 

40 

— 

- 

96 

9 

— 

51 

45 

62 

- 

100 

128 

- 

127 

101 

61 

47 

44 

31 

43 

International  importance:  1000  (winter)  and  300  (passage).  National  importance:  230. 
Strong  autumn  passage  with  an  exceptional  Sept  count  at  Holme.  The  ug  count  or 

the  Wash  sites  combined  is  the  highest  ever. 

Manv  sites  produced  regular  numbers,  highest  being  Thomham  ar  our  < . * arc  i. 
100  Aug  and  85  Oct;  Scolt  99  May;  Overy  harbour  62  Sept  and  101  Oct.  Low  numbe 
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only  on  the  East  Coast:  Mundesley-Happisburgh  34  Jan;  Yarmouth  21  Feb  and  16  Now 
Breydon  24  March  and  47  Nov. 

Inland  records  (all  singles  in  May):  Welney  1 1 th—  1 7th;  Pentney  GP  8th;  Boughto; 
Fen  18th.  Small  numbers  in  June  including  4 Snettisham,  15  Holme  and  30  Titchwell.  I 
autumn  westerly  passage  at  Sheringham  included  90  July  22nd  and  40  Aug  28th. 

Little  Stint  Calidris  minute 

Double  passage  migrant  in  fluctuating  numbers. 

Spring:  March  records  at  Welney  20th,  Breydon  24th  and  Cley  24th.  Singles  at  Cle; 
April  1 st— 3rd,  7th,  8th,  1 1th  and  at  Welney  all-month.  1-2  Breydon  from  April  24th 
Main  passage  during  May,  but  few  involved:  maximum  3 Cley,  2 Breydon  and  it 
Buckenham. 

Recorded  in  June  at  4 sites  with  3 Cley  on  7th  and  10th  and  2 Burnham  Norton  14th. 
Autumn  movement  began  at  Snettisham  July  16th.  Next  recorded  at  4 sites  during  Jub 
from  22nd.  Highest  counts  at  Cley:  9 on  26th  and  7 next  day.  Small  passage  continued  irn 
Aug  with  records  from  7 localities  - most  at  Titchwell  where  5 from  28th  to  3 1st  ! 
Reported  at  13  sites  during  Sept  with  influxes  on  10th  and  22nd.  Highest  Sept  counts  r 
Terrington  18  on  10th,  Snettisham  8 on  10th;  Titchwell  11  on  1 1th  and  10  on  24th: 
Holkham  5 on  5th  and  25th,  Cley  60  on  22nd,  30  on  23rd/24th  and  7 on  28th,  Breydon  lOo 
on  1 1th,  Cantley  BF  10-12  between  1 1th  and  24th,  Horsey  Mere  3 on  4th,  Welney  4 on 
20th.  Still  present  at  8 sites  during  Oct  when  10  at  Titchwell  on  1st,  7 at  Cley  between  7thB) 
and  12th  and  7 at  Salthouse  on  7th.  Last  birds  in  Nov:  2 Snettisham  on  5th,  4 Titchwell 
on  1st  and  a single  on  4th  and  2 Cley  on  1st  and  between  5th  and  1 9th. 

Temminck  s Stint  Calidris  temminckii  ) 

Passage  migrant,  more  frequent  in  spring. 

A good  spring  passage  involving  perhaps  26  individuals.  Two  April  records  were*1 
unusual:  One  at  Welney  (JBK  TC)  on  12th  was  the  earliest  ever  for  Norfolk  and  was1  1 
followed  by  1 at  Cley  (EMPS)  23rd.  One  at  Cley  May  2nd-4th,  then  peak  movementfi* 
between  10th  and  24th.  Maximum  site  counts:  Cley  4 between  1 0th  and  14th  and  4 onl 
17th;  Salthouse  1 on  9th  and  17th;  Berney  5 on  15th;  Breydon  2 on  15th  and  2 on  24th.  Ail) 
single  at  Cley  26th  to  28th  was  the  last. 

Return  passage  from  July  9th  when  I at  Cley,  also  1 1th- 12th;  Heigham  Holmes  2 on  £ 
13th.  August:  Titchwell  7th:  Cley  and  Rush  Hills  Hickling  8th.  One  atWydon  Sept  10th 
probably  moved  to  Cantley  BF  where  it  remained  until  19th.  A late  bird  at  Holkham  Sept 
29th  (VE). 

White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis 

Vagrant  from  North  America. 

An  adult  roosted  on  the  pits  at  Snettisham  July  3 lst-Aug  2nd  (PF  DJH  RQS  et  al).  There 
are  37  previous  county  records. 

Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii 

Vagrant  from  North  America 

An  adult  at  Cley  July  30th  (PFD  SG)  was  the  tenth  Norfolk  record. 

1993  addition:  the  bird  at  Titchwell  Aug  25th  was  also  seen  27th  (C&DKL). 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos 

Almost  annual  autumn  vagrant  from  North  America/Siberia.  Rare  in  spring. 

A similar  autumn  showing  to  1994.  First  at  Cley  July  1st— 3rd  (D&JB)  followed  by  single 
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there  Aug  24th— 27th  (DJH  RGM).  At  Cantley  BF  juvenile  Sept  4th  (PJH)  remained  to 
1 1th  and  joined  by  a second  from  5th  to  1 1th  (BWJ);  another  there  Sept  29th  until  Oct 
2nd  (PJH  BWJ  JO)  and  finally  a single  Oct  4th  (PJH  et  al).  King’s  Lynn  July  14th  (JL). 
Additional  1992  record:  Welney  Sept  19th  (APJP). 

Curlew  Sandpiper  Calidris ferruginea 

Autumn  passage  migrant  in  fluctuating  numbers;  scarce  in  spring. 

Spring:  3 early  birds  Cley  April  12th  and  1 Welney  April  20th-22nd.  Light  passage 
during  May  from  1 st— 30th.  Maximum  site  counts:  Snettisham  2;  Titchwell  1;  Burnham 
Norton  3;  Cley  4;  Berney  5;  Breydon  3;  Horsey  2;  Welney  1.  1-3  birds  still  present  at 
Cley  June  1 st— 3rd  then  a single  there  June  25th— 26th. 


Curlew  Sandpipers  (N.  Borrow) 


Autumn  passage  began  July  9th  at  Titchwell.  Monthly  site  maximum  counts  during 
July:  Snettisham  6,  Titchwell  9.  Cley  12  and  Breydon  18.  Also  singles  Scolt  27th  and 
Hickling  25th.  Light  Aug  movement  with  best  counts  at  Snettisham  8:  Holme  5: 
Titchwell  6:  Cley  14  and  Breydon  5.  At  Sheringham  4 west  Aug  28th  with  one  next  day. 
Reported  more  widely  in  Sept,  but  numbers  unexceptional.  Site  maximum  counts. 
Snettisham  1.  Holme  2,  Titchwell  1,  Burnham  Norton  1.  Overy  Harbour  3.  Blakeney  5, 
Cley  2,  Salthouse  2,  Sheringham  2,  Breydon  14  and  Cantley  BF  15. 

Single  at  Titchwell  Oct  10th;  Holme  5 Oct  1 0th  and  6 Oct  1 1th:  Cley  Oct  8th,  9th. 
18th,  20th— 2 1 st;  Breydon  Oct  7th.  2 Oct  8th:  Cantley  BF  3 Oct  2nd.  5 Oct  6th  and  a 
single  until  Oct  16th. 


n , c , . Calidris  maritime 

Purple  Sandpiper 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  small  numbers. 

Recorded  up  to  April  25th  (Snettisham)  and  from  Aug  26th  (Sheringham)  when  3 west. 
The  main  site  (Heacham/Hunstanton)  produced  monthly  peak  counts  ot  Jan  14,  beb  , 
March  10.  April  7.  Sept  1,  Oct  3.  Nov  8 and  Dec  9.  Small  numbers^ riev 
(highest  counts):  Titchwell  2,  Holme  6 - an  exceptional  count  Feb  19*,  Hd^am  1.  Cl  y 
2.  Gorleston  1.  Sheringham  3,  Caister  1.  Walcott  1.  Happ.sburgh  1 and  ^ armouth  1. 


Dunlin 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Son-breeders  in  summer. 
Peak  counts  at  main  regular  resorts: 


Calidris  alpina 
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JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUL  AEG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC) 


Terrington 

5090 

6405 

8088 

7040 

5435 

1203 

1679 

1843 

1636 

8056 

2370 

Snettisham 

700 

5000 

8400 

8330 

14397 

5658 

6830 

9900 

4000 

8206 

68 

Holme 

350 

1089 

1235 

430 

170 

110 

300 

505 

135 

80 

310 

Titchwell 

595 

104 

456 

100 

40 

31 

300 

— 

167 

209 

240 

Stiffkey 

750 

261 

361 

170 

- 

- 

- 

309 

97 

799 

328 

Blakeney  Harbour 

630 

580 

415 

193 

- 

- 

235 

490 

640 

590 

700 

Cley 

1500 

300 

160 

112 

500 

- 

152 

60 

200 

115 

400 

Breydon 

3450 

3700 

1950 

2330 

4000 

226 

740 

1050 

1640 

2150 

5100  • 

International  importance  (winter):  14000;  National  importance  (winter):  5300. 

Counts  from  Breydon  represent  an  increase  on  previous  years.  Widespread  anct 
numerous  as  following  site  peak  counts  show:  Ouse  Mouth  560  Jan;  Heacham  1000  Sept  j 
Thornham  250  Nov;  Scolt  276  Feb;  Burnham  Overy  grazing  marsh  750  Mar;  Holkharr)! 
bay  490  Jan  and  550  Feb;  Holkham  NNR  278  Jan;  Warham  1000  Feb.  610  April,  521. 
Nov  and  55 1 Dec. 

Welney  is  most  notable  inland  locality  where  peak  counts  were  82  Jan,  26  Feb,  13Cj,: 
March,  273  April,  90  May,  6 July,  6 Aug,  2 Sept,  4 Oct,  8 Nov  and  21  Dec.  Heigharnjt 
Holmes  attracted  500  during  Jan.  Smaller  numbers  at  following  inland  sites;  Boughton 
Fen  7,  Buckenham/Cantley  10,  Cantley  BF  14,  Colney  GP,  Cranwich  GP,  Hickling  Rush4 
Hills  18,  Langmere  East  Wretham,  Pentney  GP  7,  Sennowe  Park.  Thetford  Nunneryfir 
lakes,  West  Acre,  Whitlingham  GP  5 and  Wissington  BF  7. 

Westerly  coastal  movements  at  Sheringham:  120  July  22nd,  350  Sept  9th.  130  Oct  9th  I 
and  700  Nov  2nd  (also  800  east  Dec  31st)  and  off  Mundesley  410  west  Jan  6th.  A® 
partially  Ieucistic  bird  Breydon  March  25th. 


Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  (G.  Wriglit) 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites  subruficollis 

Vagrant  from  North  America 

A very  confiding  and  immensely  popular  individual  in  Sheri ngham/Weybourne  area  Oct 
2nd  to  1 5th  (KBS  et  al).  The  26th  county  record. 
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Philomachus  pugnax 


:U  Ruff 

H Double  passage  migrant.  Small  numbers  over-winter.  Has  bred. 
lol  ■ Monthly  peak,  counts  at  regular  localities: 
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JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


Holme 

8 

41 

63 

20 

1 

8 

8 

2 

3 

Titchwell 

62 

59 

56 

45 

15 

47 

150 

50 

125 

117 

94 

Holkham  NNR 

2 

2 

15 

39 

12 

50 

— 

2 

_ 



Cley 

25 

30 

28 

16 

25 

33 

50 

24 

11 

12 

_ 

Breydon 

8 

- 

4 

19 

5 

2 

5 

7 

6 

— 

2 

Welney 

38 

1 1 

26 

77 

20 

68 

- 

100 

118 

Ill 

117 

National  importance  (winter):  50. 

Recorded  at  9 other  sites  during  winter  periods.  Mostly  1-5  birds,  but  at  Thomham  30 
Jan,  Brancaster  24  Feb  and  Heigham  Holmes  10  Jan. 

Spring  passage:  Commenced  early  March  with  peaks  numbers  April  1st- 15th  and 
May  1 st— 7th.  At  Burnham  Norton  54  east  April  4th.  but  only  1-  birds  at  localities  away 
from  main  sites. 

During  June:  Titchwell  (40),  Cley  (15)  and  Welney  (12)  held  good  numbers. 
Otherwise  1-5  at  4 sites. 

Autumn  passage:  Widespread  records  from  17  sites  other  than  those  in  table.  Highest 
counts:  Stiffkey  10  Oct,  Hickling  13  Aug,  Cantley  BF  10  July,  23  Aug  and  45  Sept. 
Wissington  BF  14  July  and  Black  Horse  Drove  10  Oct. 

Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Declining. 

First  winter  period/spring:  Reported  from  25  localities,  all  ones/twos  except  3 on 
saltmarsh  at  Wells  in  March.  Last  were  singles  at  Titchwell  April  24th.  Yarmouth  North 
Dunes  May  3rd  and  Burnham  Norton  May  17th. 

Autumn/winter:  First  Glaven  Sluice  Sept  4th  followed  by  Sheringham  Sept  15th. 
Subsequently  noted  at  further  22  locations.  Best  counts:  Holkham  5 Oct.  Wells  4 Sept 
and  4 Nov,  Cley  3 Oct,  Cantley  BF  4 Oct.  3 Nov  and  4 Dec  and  Wissington  BF  3 Nov. 
An  individual  picked  up  on  Thames  Gas  Platform  30  miles  NE  of  5 armouth  Dec  6th  was 
released  at  Caister. 


Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Declining  breeder. 

A total  of  204  drummers  reported.  At  Welney  first  drumming  March  19th  and  first  nes 
April  23rd.  Numbers  remain  stable  on  Norfolk  section  of  Ouse  Washes  wit  , . 
drummers.  Many  young  observed  later  in  season.  Picture  elsewhere  is  css^,K^urJT'in“ 
with  95  drummers  found  by  RSPB  in  the  Broads  ESA.  a 40 C dee  me  on  t ie  as  s . • 
only  Hickling  and  Buckenham  showed  significant  increases  with  9 and  5 drummers 
respectively.  Along  the  North  Coast  grazing  marshes  only  rummers  r^P  e 

sites:  Ken  Hill  Marshes  1,  Holme  5 and  nearby  Redwell  Marsh  2.  AU»  afatto  ded 
at  Holkham  NNR  to  1 I . A total  of  5 elsewhere  at  West  Acre 
Saham  Toney.  With  all  main  sites  surveyed  it  is  conceivable  tha  p p 
300  drummers  is  all  that  remains  of  this  declming  s^c'es.  and  90 

During  rest  of  the  year  concentrations  ove  5 as -follows. H« > e$  6Q  Jan; 

April:  Holkham  NNR  55  Jan;  Cley  100  Aprd  and  50  Sept  Hei 
Buckenham/Cantley  60  Dec:  Horsey  100  Oct:  Whitl.ngham  Lane  GP  1-0  March  - 
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Oct;  Cantley  BF  200  Sept  and  140  Oct  and  Welney  160  Jan  and  90  Aug. 

Visible  movement  noted  at  Snettisham  with  40  south-west  Jan  5th.  Best  autumr 
counts  at  Hunstanton  Cliffs:  35  south  Oct  13th;  Holme  60  west  Sept  1 1th  anc 

st. 


Sheringham  50  west  Oct 


Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticolc 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Abundant  breeder  particularly  in  Brecks. 

Roding  birds  reported  at  21  localities,  rather  fewer  than  last  year  and  presumably  the 
species  is  under-recorded.  Notble  concentrations:  Holkham  Park  3 (thought  to  be  lo\ 
count),  Buxton  Heath  5+,  Wroxham  12,  Frost’s  Common  5,  Marsham  Heath  5 anc 
Swanton  Novers  5.  No  breeding  at  Sugar  Fen  for  the  first  time  in  18  years. 

First  winter  period:  Widespread  reports  from  31  sites  (mostly  1-3  birds).  Holkhar 
Park/Quarles  2-300  Feb  and  Leziate  10  Jan  and  Feb. 

Autumn/winter:  Early  record  at  Snettisham  Sept  30th  followed  by  small  arrival  fror 
Oct  16th.  1-3  birds  at  7 coastal  localities  during  Oct.  Large  influx  Nov  1st— 3rd  wher 
Holme  20,  Burnham  Norton  6,  Wells  East  Hills  80,  Wells  Dell  8 and  Blakeney  Point  10. 


Black-tailed  Godwit 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor ; declining  breeder. 
Peak  monthly  counts  at  main  sites: 


Limosa  limosc 


JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUN  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DE( 


Welney 

170 

120 

623 

673 

31 

20 

55 

22 

8 

1 

- 

Terrington 

90 

113 

200 

1050 

- 

- 

705 

1019 

15 

- 

1 

Ousemouth 

- 

310 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

— 

— 

. — 

Snettisham 

— 

— 

1 

17 

50 

1 

310 

25 

6 

- 

- 

Titchwell 

7 

4 

- 

30 

32 

58 

65 

16 

- 

11 

16 

90 

Holkham  NNR 

2 

— 

3 

64 

146 

108 

110 

30 

3 

5 

5 

Cley 

1 

8 

172 

407 

100 

62 

40 

45 

12 

5 

9 

31 

Breydon 

60 

6 

162 

15 

15 

1 

153 

422 

343 

185 

122 

89 

During  Jan  and  Feb  wintering  birds  at  Welney  and  in  the  Wash  where  numbers 
generally  increased  during  the  period;  and  at  Breydon.  where  numbers  decreased.  Ver 
small  numbers  at  several  other  sites  at  this  time.  Mainly  on  north  coast,  but  64  at 
Whitlingham  GP  Feb  4th  was  notable. 

March  and  April  saw  the  customary  movement  of  Icelandic  birds  through  the  county.' 
As  usual  this  was  most  evident  at  Welney  and  in  the  Wash,  but  Cley  also  held  good! 
numbers.  Also  recorded  at  5 sites  additional  to  those  in  the  table  with  62  Holme  April 
29th  the  highest  count.  An  unusual  record  at  this  time  was  a single  at  East  Harling  March  1 
10th.  Passage  diminished  during  May  and  June,  but  a flock  of  non-breeding  Icelandic i 
birds  summered  on  the  grazing  marshes  at  Holkham  NNR.  May  also  produced  records  of) 
small  numbers  at  more  widespread  sites;  these  were  mainly  coastal  but  among  the  morel 
unusual  inland  reports  were  2 at  Pentney  GP  May  7th  and  1 at  Thetford  Nunnery  Lakes, 
on  29th. 

A single  pair  nested  in  the  county,  successfully  fledging  young. 

Return  passage  evident  from  early  July,  peaking  in  Aug  when  highest  counts  were  in 
the  Wash  and  at  Breydon.  Few  lingered  into  Sept  when  the  only  concentration  was  at: 
Breydon. 

During  last  three  months  of  the  year  Breydon  still  held  the  only  regular  flock  although 
numbers  there  slowly  decreased.  A small  influx  to  north  coast  in  early  Dec  saw  good. 
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winter  counts  from  Titchwell  and  Cley. 

Black-tailed  Godwits  are  known  to  have  nested  annually  along  the  Ouse 
Washes  since  1952.  Peak  number  was  attained  in  1972  when  the  complete 
length  (Norfolk/Cambs)  held  65  pairs  and  approaching  90  young  reached  the 
flying  stage.  Since  then  numbers  have  steadily  declined.  Odd  pairs  have 
attempted  nesting  elsewhere,  particularly  at  Cley,  but  with  little  success  and 
no  breeding  group  has  become  established, 
lei 

*1  Bar-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  lapponica 

idL  Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  A few  non-breeders  in  summer. 

Monthly  maxima  at  main  sites: 

m 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUN 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Terrington 

1847 

_ 

75 

_ 

79 

— 

119 

215 

49 

255 

730 

1073 

Snettisham 

2285 

4680 

1000 

400 

560 

350 

2090 

1000 

1500 

5000 

5500  4855 

Holme 

1685 

1667 

475 

320 

1 

- 

145 

270 

850 

1805 

435 

1500 

Titchwell 

386 

20 

90 

- 

6 

- 

94 

1700 

3350 

2605 

161 

263 

Scolt/Branc 

n/c 

146 

136 

17 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 

n/c 

1 

65 

144 

Wells  Hbr 

80 

246 

23 

9 

- 

- 

- 

22 

20 

15 

52 

43 

Warham 

- 

7 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

24 

11 

27 

133 

22 

Stiffkey 

13 

70 

33 

3 

- 

- 

- 

77 

107 

17 

84 

92 

Blakeney  Hbr 

143 

97 

51 

17 

- 

- 

- 

36 

46 

171 

121 

92 

Breydon 

20 

15 

13 

35 

45 

3 

3 

12 

16 

8 

2 

12 

Qualifying  levels  for  national  importance  530;  international  importance  1000. 

For  the  most  part  counts  in  the  table  are  from  monthly  Wetland  Bird  Survey  and  relate 
ill  to  high-tide  roosts.  The  importance  of  the  Wash  is  clearly  evident;  the  high  counts  at 
Holme  and  Titchwell  in  some  months  are  the  result  of  birds  being  forced  out  of  the  Wash 
I on  very  high  tides.  Other  coastal  sites  occasionally  holding  good  numbers  were  Heacham 
A with  500  July.  1500  Aug;  Thornham  150  Oct.  50  Dec  and  Holkham  Bay  41  Feb  and  33 
-I  Dec. 

Birds  recorded  inland  as  follows:  Heigham  Holmes  6 Jan:  Welney  1 April  17th; 
Sennowe  Park  1 May  7th;  Pentney  GP  2 May  8th:  Wissington  BF  3 May  17th  and 
1 1 1 ' Cantley  BF  2 Oct  9th. 

Coastal  movements,  only  recorded  at  Sheringham,  unexceptional  - very  small  cold- 
weather  movements  of  10  west  Jan  2nd.  35  west  Feb  20th  and  evidence  of  autumn  arrival 
j with  160  west  July  22nd. 

I Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus 

Passage  migrant  in  spring  and  autumn.  Rare  in  winter. 

First  spring  migrants  Cley  Mar  5th;  Cley  and  Winterton  19th;  Sea  Palling  -1st.  2 west 
Holme  23rd  and  1 Terrington  St.  Clement  27th.  A trickle  of  records  followed,  but  spring 
passage  didn't  really  get  under  way  until  third  week  in  April.  Peak  numbers  at  most  sites 
in  First  week  of  May.  Recorded  at  many  coastal  sites,  peak  counts.  54  Holme  Apr  30th 
with  75  there  May  1st;  36  Holkham  NNR  May  5th:  26  Cley  May  3rd:  150  Breydon  May 
1st. 

Coastal  movement  peaked  during  first  three  days  in  May  when  Sheringham  recorded 
counts  of  34  east  6 west  on  1st.  28  east  1 west  on  2nd  and  20  east  and  2 west  on  3rd. 

Very  few  inland  reports:  Welney  Apr  30th  and  May  1st  and  over  East  Wretham  May 

18th. 
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A scattering  of  coastal  records  in  first  half  of  June,  all  singles  except  15  at  Sheringharrgi 
on  12th  where  the  last  spring  bird  flew  east  on  17th. 

Autumn  passage  began  at  Holkham  June  23rd  followed  by  singles  at  Holkham,  Cle) 
and  Breydon  next  day.  Peak  period  for  migrants  moving  through  was  from  third  week  in 
July  to  end  of  Aug.  Maximum  counts:  63  Terrington  July;  23  Ousemouth  July;  at  Holme ii 
a total  of  146  birds  west  during  July  with  a peak  of  38  on  31st  and  a total  of  290  wes  t 
during  Aug  including  48  west  on  15th,  55  west  on  17th;  40  Titchwell  Aug  30th;  25 1 j 
Brancaster  Harbour  July  26th;  50  Burnham  Overy  July  22nd;  30  Cley  July  27th;  40  wes  ( 
Sheringham  July  22nd;  40  Breydon  July.  Generally  a rapid  drop  in  numbers  in  Sept  bu 
still  20  on  the  Wells/Stiffkey  saltmarshes  on  14th.  Last  at  Burnham  Norton  on  29th  and 
very  late  bird  at  Titchwell  Oct  27th.  Autumn  inland  records  from  6 sites,  mostly  smal 
numbers  but  12  over  Old  Catton  July  15th  and  17  over  Rollesby  on  28th. 

Overall,  numbers  seemed  rather  low  particularly  in  autumn,  but  good  series  of  counts 
were  only  received  from  a few  sites.  More  widespread  regular  counting  would  be  helpful 
It  would  also  help  analysis  in  future  years  if  observers  specified  if  records  refer  to  birds  I 
on  the  ground  or  flying  over. 


Curlew  Numenius  arquata 

Abundant  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Scarce  breeder. 

Monthly  maxima  at  all  main  sites: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUN 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV  DEC 

Terrington 

686 

847 

680 

629 

106 

n/c 

1769 

2214 

2499 

1881 

233 

665 

Ousemouth 

46 

221 

112 

73 

- 

n/c 

1 1 

7 

n/c 

2 

44 

-1 

Snettisham 

390 

506 

177 

350 

- 

80 

1200 

130 

600 

800 

950 

627 

Heacham 

250 

200 

400 

- 

- 

- 

250 

160 

- 

35 

2 

-1 

Holme 

186 

70 

255 

1 10 

12 

- 

85 

65 

65 

65 

43 

52 

Thornham 

138 

43 

60 

5 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

5 

4 

50 

Titchwell 

9 

126 

126 

9 

8 

12 

95 

94 

6 

110 

4 

100 

Scolt/Branc 

n/c 

725 

460 

31 

31 

10 

650 

800 

n/c 

94+ 

n/c 

n/c 

Overy  Hbr 

50 

100 

30+ 

10 

- 

- 

' - 

- 

7 

34 

55 

36 

Holkham  NNR 

295 

94 

91 

22 

3 

1 

25 

54 

49 

34 

55 

93  , 

Wells  Hbr 

175 

40 

53 

30 

n/c 

80 

n/c 

731 

400 

61 

52 

25 

Warham 

38 

30 

220 

30 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

• 16 

94 

50 

133 

41  | 

Stiffkey 

50 

7 

32 

18 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

4 

6 

18 

84 

92 

Blakeney  Hbr 

94 

144 

87 

28 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

19 

33 

54 

63 

98 

Breydon 

856 

808 

725 

577 

56 

191 

545 

717 

739 

721 

772 

533  i 

Qualifying  levels  for  national  importance  1200;  international  importance  3500. 

Figures  in  the  above  table  are  largely  based  on  the  monthly  WeBS  counts.  This  leads  >1 
to  a significant  element  of  undercounting  in  winter  at  some  sites  in  NW  Norfolk  where  ■ 
large  numbers  of  Curlews  feed  inland  during  the  day  and  are  thus  missed  when  counts  are  t> 
carried  out.  So  far  only  one  or  two  observers  are  making  the  effort  to  incorporate  dusk  I 
counts  of  Curlews  returning  to  saltmarsh  roosts.  It  is  hoped  this  type  of  coverage  can  be  r 
extended.  The  Jan  total  for  Breydon  represents  a new  record  count  for  the  estuary.  Only  3 
site  omitted  from  the  table  that  occasionally  held  good  numbers  was  Heigham  Holmes  ♦ 
where  maxima  of  1 19  Jan;  27  Feb;  22  Oct.  Inland  feeding  flocks:  Southacre.  West  Acre,  V 
Massingham  Heath,  Knight’s  Hill.  Anmer.  Flitcham,  Babingley.  Docking  and  Tattersett.  1 
Away  from  coastal  sites  and  Breckland  breeding  area  regular  only  at  Welney  where  up  to  1 
6 most  months  with  max  of  1 1 Sept  7th;  occasional  records  from  Wroxham,  St.  Benet's  I 
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11. 

Jv 


a 


C 

i 


Level,  Buckenham/Cantley  Marshes  and  Cantley  BF. 

Displaying  birds  back  in  Breckland  from  Feb  20th  (East  Wretham).  Breeding  data 
from  Thet  Valley  (8-10  prs.)  and  East  Wretham  Heath  (I  pr.  blit  breeding  not  proved). 
Information  from  Stanford  Battle  Area  sadly  lacking.  In  NW  Norfolk  a displaying  bird  at 
one  site  in  May,  but  no  proof  of  breeding. 

First  autumn  westerly  movements  June  13th  (Holme  and  Weybourne)  peaking  in  last 
week  of  month  when  counts  of  95  west  Holme  on  23rd  and  75  west  Holme.  70  west 
Sheringham,  47  west  Mundesley  all  on  24th.  Only  significant  movement  in  July  50  west 
Sheringham  on  22nd. 


7 ■ Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus 

Passage  migrant.  Small  numbers  over-winter. 

Monthly  maxima  at  main  sites: 


0 


JAN 


FEB  MAR  APR  MAY 


JUN  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC 


c 


. Terrington 
Snettisham 
; Holme 

Titchwell 
> Cley 

Breydon 


-1-2 
1 1 

3 4 4 1 

1112 
12  3 4 


1 I 
1 1 
1 2 

4 12 
4 1 


3 8 

4 90 

1 1 

2 2 

12  6 

3 1 


2 3 

55  15 

2 1 

4 8 

4 

6 7 


1 

1 2 

5 5 

2 2 


During  first-winter  period  (Jan-Mar)  small  wintering  population  centred  on  Titchwell 
and  Breydon  plus  a regular  single  at  Cley.  Records  of  a single  on  6 dates  at  Holme  could 
well  relate  to  one  of  the  Titchwell  birds.  Only  other  reports  during  this  period:  Blakeney 
Freshes  Jan  22nd  and  Brancaster  Feb  2nd.  both  these  could  relate  to  wanderers  already 
listed  in  the  table. 

Spring  passage  Apr  3rd  (Burnham  Norton)  to  May  17th  (Breydon).  but  numbers 
unexceptional.  Sites  additional  to  those  tabulated:  Welney.  Holkham.  Blakeney  Freshes. 
Weybourne  and  Hickling  with  singles  at  each. 

Autumn  passage  from  June  13th  (Breydon).  but  numbers  very  modest  through  the  rest 
of  this  month  and  during  July  with  Cley  receiving  most  birds.  An  interesting  record  was  a 
bird  in  song  at  Holkham  June  24th  — an  unfamiliar  sound  in  this  part  ot  the  world. 
Movement  peaked  in  early  Aug  when  Snettisham  hosted  an  impressive  90  birds  on  6th. 
As  last  year  numbers  away  from  the  Wash  disappointing.  Sept  saw  a gradual  fall-off  in 
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numbers.  By  Oct  birds  confined  to  the  main  sites  shown  above.  During  the  autumr 
recorded  from  following  additional  sites:  Burnham  Norton,  Holkham,  Kellingj 
Sheringham,  Hickling,  Cantley  BF,  Whitlingham  GP,  Welney  and  Flitcham.  Records  at! 
these  sites  involved  very  small  numbers  except  at  Cantley  BF  where  5 Sept  1 1th,  6 or 
12th  and  5 on  13th. 

The  second-winter  period  (Nov-Dec)  saw  a handful  at  usual  sites.  Additional  records 
at  this  time  comprised  singles  at  Burnham  Norton  Nov  7th,  Cantley  BF  Nov  24th  and| 
Wells  Harbour  Dec  9th. 


Redshank 


Tringa  totanus.\ 


Resident , passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Locally  declining  breeder. 
Table  shows  all  sites  with  regular  monthly  counts: 


JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DE( 


Terrington 

81 

1212 

466 

775 

125 

1125 

1877 

782 

664 

459 

261 

Ousemouth 

68 

295 

452 

386 

- 

38 

38 

n/c 

3 

166 

Snettisham 

123 

560 

350 

564 

- 

377 

1170 

940 

1500 

72 

222 

Holme 

146 

187 

105 

33 

30 

12 

75 

138 

123 

125 

210i 

Branc  Hbr/Scolt 

100 

435 

49 

51 

17 

400 

34 

36 

89 

45 

41 

Blakeney  Hbr 

181 

207 

174 

116 

- 

. - 

130 

82 

109 

72 

1,1 

Breydon 

523 

680 

560 

668 

83 

487 

674 

610 

500 

821 

6 1 C 

Qualifying  levels  for  national  importance  1 100;  international  importance  1500. 

Largest  remaining  coastal  gatherings:  Hunstanton  120  Jan;  Burnham  Overy  Harboui 
250  Feb;  Wells  71  Jan;  Warham  1 13  Nov;  Stiffkey  96  Nov;  Arnold’s  Marsh  Cley  350. 

Cold  weather  movement  at  Sheringham  with  15  west  Jan  7th  and  in  Dec  65  west  1 ft 
east  on  3 1 st. 

Breeding  data  incomplete.  A total  of  548  pairs  recorded.  At  Snettisham  19  or 
saltmarsh.  On  coastal  grazing  marshes  records  from  only  3 sites:  6 Ken  Hill  Snettisham 
10  Holme  and  85  Holkham  NNR.  At  Breydon  14  pairs  - this  and  the  first-named  site  tht 
only  counts  received  from  saltmarshes  the  species’  most  important  habitat!  The  Broad; 
ESA  survey  found  301-302  pairs.  In  the  Fens  at  Welney  WWT  and  Norfolk  section  o 
Ouse  Washes  1 14  pairs  located.  The  Welney  section  increased  30.9%  to  72  pairs  and  o 
58  nests  monitored  hatching  rate  was  70%,  with  many  young  observed  later  in  season. 

Autumn  visible  migration  at  Sheringham  included  25  west  July  22nd,  98  east  Aug  4tl 
and  24  east  Sept  20th. 


Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis 

Vagrant  from  south-east  Europe. 

An  exceptional  record  of  3 juveniles  together  at  Cantley  BF  Aug  4th  to  13th  when  the) 
flew  off  southeast  at  1830  hrs.  (BWJ  et  al).  During  their  stay  2 of  the  birds  paid  a brie 
visit  to  Buckenham  Marshes  on  6th  (BJR).  This  is  only  the  second  record  of  3 together  ii 
Britain  (the  first  was  in  Suffolk  in  1947)  and  they  were  enjoyed  by  many  observers 
There  have  been  fifteen  previous  county  records,  the  first  being  at  Cley  in  1979. 

Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia 

Passage  migrant  in  spring  and  autumn.  Scarce  in  winter. 

Early  part  of  year  saw  a few  over-wintering  birds.  At  Holme  singles  on  several  dates  ii 
Jan.  Feb  and  Mar;  Titchwel!  had  singles  Jan  14th  and  16th  with  2 on  29th  and  anothe 
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single  Mar  21st;  3 wintered  in  Brancaster  Harbour  through  Jan  and  Feb  with  2 still 
present  Mar  16th  and  2 at  Cley  Feb  26th. 

Start  of  spring  passage  difficult  to  determine  as  singles  at  Holme  and  Titchwell  in  first 
week  in  April  may  well  have  been  wintering  birds.  First  obvious  new  arrivals  at  Cley  and 
\ Weybourne  on  10th.  A more  general  arrival  from  20th  onwards  and  peak  numbers  in  first 
j half  of  May.  Highest  counts  at  this  time:  6 Holme  May  4th;  5 Brancaster  Harbour  April 
1 27th;  5 Cley  several  dates  in  May;  24  Breydon  May  1 1th;  12  Berney  Marshes  May  16th; 

| 9 Welney  May  5th.  Counts  of  up  to  4 birds  from  a further  1 8 sites. 

As  is  often  the  case  spring  merged  into  autumn  and  the  scattering  of  records  from  a 
total  of  8 sites  throughout  June  are  difficult  to  assign  to  either  passage  period.  Autumn 
i passage  gathered  pace  during  July  and  peaked  at  most  sites  in  mid-August.  Birds  still 
quite  widespread  during  Sept  and  a few  sites  had  good  numbers  early  in  the  month. 
Maximum  counts  at  this  time:  Terrington  58  July,  30  Aug.  18  Sept;  Snettisham  22  July, 
1 [ 36  Aug,  15  Sept;  Holme  6 July,  13  Aug,  4 Sept;  Titchwell  1 1 July,  24  Aug,  4 Sept; 
Holkham  NNR  23  July,  20  Aug,  8 Sept;  Cley  9 July,  8 Aug.  10  Sept:  Cantley  BF  2 July. 
20  Aug,  26  Sept;  Breydon  7 July,  12  Aug,  12  Sept;  Berney  7 July,  n/c  Aug,  4 Sept.  Only 
additional  noteworthy  counts:  25  Brancaster  Harbour  Sept  3rd  and  a movement  of  21 
west  at  Holme  Sept  7th.  Oct  records  less  widespread  but  a few  coastal  sites  held 
reasonable  numbers  until  mid-month,  the  highest  count  15  Titchwell  on  8th.  By  the 
month-end  only  Snettisham  with  4 on  31st  and  Brancaster  Harbour  with  4 on  27th 
significant. 

The  second-winter  period  (Nov-Dec)  provided  regular  records  of  1-2  from  Holme. 

I Titchwell  and  Brancaster  Harbour  to  the  year-end  plus  a single  at  Snettisham  Nov  4th  and 
2 Wells  Harbour  Nov  2nd  with  1 there  on  12th. 

Greater  Yellowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca 

Vagrant  from  North  America. 

A sometimes  elusive  but  well-watched  bird  commuted  between  Breydon,  Berney  and 
Burgh  Castle  May  1 5th—  1 8th  and  again  from  22nd-25th  (PRA  et  al).  Only  the  second 
county  occurrence.  The  first,  also  at  Breydon  and  found  by  the  same  observer,  was  in 
Sept  1975. 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes 

Vagrant  from  North  America. 

One  at  Burnham  Norton  June  1 0th—  1 2th  and  1 6th—  1 7th  (VE  MF  et  al)  and  one  very 
briefly  in  the  early  evening  at  Holme  Aug  2nd  (GFH  NML).  The  eighth  and  ninth  county 
records. 

1994  correction:  The  last  date  for  the  bird  at  Cley  was  May  15th. 

Green  Sandpiper  Tringa  ochropus 

Double  passage  migrant , most  numerous  in  autumn.  Some  over-winter. 

Jan  and  Feb  produced  records  from  12  sites  giving  a combined  total  of  20  birds 
wintering.  By  far  the  highest  count  10  at  Cranwich  GP  Jan  15th. 

The  first  obvious  spring  passage  migrants  at  Burnham  Norton  and  Cley  March  21st. 
There  followed  the  usual  light  movement  through  April  and  early  May  with  last  at 
Blakeney  Freshes  May  19th.  Records  from  23  sites  during  this  period,  the  great  majority 
of  just  singles  but  an  impressive  14  at  Cranwich  GP  on  April  2nd. 

First  returning  bird  Holme  June  13th  followed  by  singles  at  Berney  and  Holkham  on 
14th.  Ones  and  twos  had  been  recorded  at  8 sites  by  the  month-end.  Numbers  increased 
during  July  with  high  counts  by  the  last  week.  Monthly  maxima  at  main  sites  - 18  King's 
Lynn  BF;  14  Holme;  17  Breydon:  40  Cantley  BF;  16  other  sites  held  up  to  8 birds. 


Slightly  more  widespread  in  Aug  with  records  from  31  sites,  highest  counts  this  monthj 
12  Holme  on  3rd;  12  Holkham  NNR  on  5th;  30  Cley  on  13th  and  58  Cantley  BF  on  22nd! 
As  expected  passage  tailed  off  during  Sept  and  very  tew  anywhere  atter  12th.  The  mair1 
exception  was  Cantley  BF  where  38  on  12th  and  still  17  on  30th.  Cantley  remained  the 
only  regular  site  during  Oct  with  20  birds  1st— 10th  down  to  6 by  22nd.  Elsewhere  thifj 
month  only  1-2  on  a few  dates  at  Heacham,  Holme,  Titchwell  and  Whitlingham  GP. 

Nov  and  Dec  produced  records  of  singles  at  13  sites  mostly  on  single  dates  plus 
birds  at  Cantley  BF  in  Nov. 


Tringa  glareolo 


Wood  Sandpiper 

Passage  migrant  in  spring  and  autumn. 

First  spring  migrants  at  Burnham  Norton  and  Cley  May  2nd.  A rather  weak  passage 
continued  until  June  6th  (Welney)  with  records  from  13  mainly  coastal  sites.  Highesij 
counts:  5 Holme  May  22nd;  5 Cley  1 1th  and  3 Welney  1 1th. 

Isolated  singles  June  20th  (Holme)  and  30th  (Holkham)  difficult  to  assign  to  eithei 
passage  period.  First  obvious  autumn  bird  at  How  Hill  July  10th  and  although  3 at  Cle) 
on  16th  few  other  records  until  last  week  which  produced  counts  of  6 Holme  on  27th  anc 
3 Breydon  27th;  five  other  sites  recorded  singles.  Much  more  widespread  in  Aug 
particularly  in  first  week.  Eighteen  sites  produced  records  during  the  month  but  numbers 
disappointing,  highest  counts  6 Holme  on  1st;  4 Titchwell  1st— 6th;  4 Holkham  NNR  4t 
and  4 Cantley  BF  12th.  Very  small  numbers  throughout  Sept  from  a total  of  10  sites 
while  in  Oct  singles  regular  at  Titchwell,  Holkham  and  Cantley  BF  until  19th;  2 at  Holme 
on  16th  and  a very  late  bird  at  Kelling  Quags  from  18th  until  Nov  3rd. 


■ 


Xenus  cinereus 


Terek  Sandpiper 

Vagrant  from  north-east  Europe/Siberia. 

An  adult  for  10  minutes  at  Breydon  June  15th  (PR A PJH).  Almost  certain  this  was  the 
bird  at  Minsmere  in  Suffolk  the  previous  day.  A month  later  a bird  roosted  at  high  tide  on' 
the  pits  at  Snettisham  July  14th  and  15th  (PF  DM  et  al ).  These  were  the  first  in  Norfolk 
since  Wissington  BF  in  1991  and  bring  the  county  total  to  10,  all  since  1975. 


Common  Sandpiper 


Actitis  hypoleucos 


Passage  migrant  in  spring  and  autumn.  Rare  in  winter.  Has  bred. 
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I 'Wintering  birds  at  Breydon  Jan  3rd  and  on  the  Gaywood  River  at  King’s  Lynn  on  22nd. 

One  at  Buckenham/Cantley  Marshes  March  23rd  could  well  have  been  an  early 
migrant  and  was  followed  by  singles  at  Titchwell  and  Burnham  Norton  April  6th,  but  not 
really  widespread  until  after  21st.  Passage  continued  until  June  16th  (Breydon  and  Cley), 
but  although  recorded  from  a total  of  32  sites,  numbers  were  unimpressive.  Maximum 
,i  • counts:  5 Holme  May  4th;  5 Titchwell  4th;  5 Burnham  Overy  April  29th;  6 Holkham 
NNR  May  4th;  8 Cley  17th;  1 1 Breydon  18th;  6 Burgh  Castle  18th;  6 Colney  GP  22nd 
and  5 Sparham  Pools  21st. 

Autumn  passage  commenced  with  2 in  Wells  Harbour  June  29th  and  continued  until 
Oct  29th  (Holme).  Records  from  37  sites  with  pronounced  peaks  July  30th— 3 1 st  and  in 
mid-Aug.  Highest  counts:  Terrington  24  July,  20  Aug;  Ousemouth  25  Aug;  Snettisham 
1 22  July  31st;  Holme  21  July  3 1 st,  31  Aug  20th;  Titchwell  12  Aug  2nd;  Cley  10  July  15th, 

27th,  15  Aug  1st;  Breydon  17  July  24th;  Berney  Marshes  14  July  21st;  Cantley  BF  22 
Aug  19th;  Wroxham  10  Aug  26th.  Overhead  migration  from  non-wetland  sites  at 
Sheringham  where  12  west  July  30th  and  Pulham  Market  where  2 calling  at  night  Aug 
I 23rd. 

The  year  ended  with  2 winter  records  - singles  at  King’s  Lynn  BF  Nov  10th  and 
Burgh  Castle  Dec  28th. 

Is  Spotted  Sandpiper  Ac  tins  macularia 

Vagrant  from  North  America. 

The  bird  present  at  Welney  since  Sept  18th  1994  remained  until  Jan  27th  (JBK  et  al). 


I Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  A few  oversummer. 

Monthly  maxima  at  main  sites: 


JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUN 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

Terrington 

81 

49 

37 

n/c 

25 

n/c 

8 

8 

2 

130 

273 

8 

Ousemouth 

n/c 

47 

53 

21 

n/c 

n/c 

- 

3 

n/c 

1 

13 

- 

Snettisham 

48 

480 

79 

50 

192 

38 

760 

761 

500 

50 

15 

47 

Heacham 

84 

59 

32 

n/c 

38 

n/c 

8 

- 

5 

70 

20 

- 

Hunstanton 

120 

65 

n/c 

75 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

30 

65 

88 

123 

55 

Holme 

31 

23 

18 

45 

10 

- 

20 

41 

42 

57 

33 

36 

Thornh./Titch 

264 

29 

21 

42 

50 

n/c 

10 

8 

15 

74 

18 

13 

Scolt/Branc  Hbr 

n/c 

35 

24 

70 

70 

n/c 

50 

36 

80 

n/c 

145 

n/c 

Overy  /Holkham 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

4 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

8 

14 

18 

6 

3 

Wells-Stiffkey 

33 

17 

26 

3 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

13 

21 

17 

43 

49 

Blakeney  Hbr. 

73 

68 

33 

27 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

26 

94 

67 

61 

43 

Cley-Yarmouth 

139 

90 

74 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

n/c 

25 

70 

n/c 

Breydon 

6 

9 

9 

27 

47 

n/c 

7 

n/c 

7 

7 

n/c 

n/c 

Total 

879 

971 

406 

364 

432 

38 

863 

934 

845 

604 

820 

254 

Qualifying  levels  for  national  importance  640:  international  importance  700. 

The  table  covers  virtually  all  Turnstones  in  the  county,  but  some  care  should  be  taken 
when  interpreting  the  data  due  to  the  incompleteness  ot  coverage  in  most  months. 
Numbers  in  the  Wash  seem  particularly  erratic,  presumably  due  to  movements  between 
roost  sites.  The  north  and  east  coasts  from  Cley  to  Yarmouth  were  only  fully  covered  in 
Jan  when  there  was  a BTO  Survey;  more  regular  counts  from  east  coast  sites  would  be 
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very  helpful.  The  Jan  count  for  Titchwell  was  exceptionally  high,  probably  due  to  biro- 
displaced  from  the  Wash.  A count  of  40  birds  at  King’s  Lynn  Docks  Dec  30th— 3 1 st 
probably  additional  data  to  that  in  the  table. 

May  produced  a few  inland  records  of  passage  birds:  Welney  on  4th,  2 on  6th,  1 o, 

7th  and  6 on  17th  plus  singles  at  Whitlingham  GP  2nd  and  Pentney  GP  15th. 

During  the  autumn  inland  records  from  Cantley  BF  where  2 Aug  9th,  1 on  28th,  5 o 
Sept  6th  and  Hickling  Rush  Hills  with  2 Aug  6th.  During  freezing  weather  in  Dec  one  it 
Wroxham  Broad  on  31st. 

Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatu. 

Scarce  passage  migrant. 

An  early  returning  female  at  Titchwell  June  12th- 13th  (TS  et  al)  was  followed  by  a flurr 
ot  juveniles  in  Aug/Sept.  During  this  period  singles  at  Snettisham  village  Aug  29th-Sep 
20th  (PF  et  al):  Welney  Aug  3 1 st— Sept  6th  (JBK  et  al):  Little  Walsingham/Egmere  Sefj 
9th— 1 1th  (TMcJ  et  al):  Breydon  Sept  10th  (PRA,  JO  et  al):  Cantley  BF  Sept  1 1th  and! 

1 6th—  1 9th  (PJH  BWJ  JL  et  al):  Whitlingham  GP  Sept  13th  (DJH).  Records  from  the  las«ri 
three  sites  probably  relate  to  the  same  individual. 

Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropus  fulicariuM 

Scarce  autumn  passage  migrant.  Rare  in  winter  and  spring. 

A spell  of  cold  northerly  weather  in  early  Jan  produced  an  exceptional  series  of  winte  | 
records.  On  2nd  singles  at  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  (PH);  Cley  (MAG)  and  flying  west  a-. 
Overstrand  (BJM)  while  one  at  Salthouse  on  3rd  (JBK  JRW  et  al)  stayed  until  next  day. 

An  early  autumn  bird  off  Sheringham  Aug  28th  (RGM  KBS)  then  a two  month  wai 
before  a rush  of  late  records.  One  arrived  at  Titchwell  Oct  29th  to  stay  until  Nov  5tf 
(RQS  et  al):  also  at  Titchwell  an  additional  bird  on  the  sea  Nov  4th  (BDH);  3 flew  wesr  • 
past  Cley  Nov  1st  (MAG);  1 west  at  Holme  2nd  (NML);  1 west  at  Sheringham  3rd  (PJH);t- 
1 north  at  Happisburgh  3rd  (JDG);  2 south  at  Happisburgh  4th  and  1 west  Sheringhantg- 
14th  (DPA  SCV). 

Pomarine  Skua  Stercorarius  pomarinusk 

Passage  migrant  during  autumn,  unusual  at  other  times. 

During  first-winter  period  2 Holme  Jan  6th,  Cley  Jan  1st  and  1 1th.  Sheringham  3 east  JanP 
1st  and  2 Jan  12th  and  Winterton  Jan  12th  and  18th.  Feb  records  from.  Cley  on  16th;  l 
Kelling  on  1 8th  and  Sheringham  on  7th. 

From  Feb  8th  up  to  5 lingered  in  the  Yarmouth/Gorleston  area  until  April  19th l 
providing  the  first  records  of  this  species  overwintering.  Undoubted  attraction:  largell 
numbers  of  gulls  feeding  on  sprats. 

Only  spring  record:  Winterton  April  1st  and  2nd. 

Autumn  passage  first  noted  Hunstanton  Aug  1st  with  a maximum  of  10  off  Titchwell  0 
and  Blakeney  Pt  Aug  28th.  Passage  continued  through  Sept/Oct  to  Nov  with  highest  fe 
count  of  18  in  the  South  Wash  Nov  1st.  A final  series  of  sightings  from  Overstrand  DecD 
1 3th  and  Holme  and  Holkham  Bay  both  Dec  29th.  The  last  two  birds  were  surprisingly  'IL 
the  only  immatures  reported. 

Arctic  Skua  Stercorarius  parasiticus  * 

Mainly  autumn  passage  migrant,  scarce  at  other  times. 

Winter  records  concerned  singles  at  Blakeney  Point  Jan  7th,  Sheringham  Jan  1st  and  in  l)i 
Feb  at  Weybourne  16th  and  18th,  Kelling  18th,  Yarmouth/Gorleston  15th,  17th,  18th.  M 
20th  and  25th  (2). 
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A light  spring  passage  March  1st  to  April  26th  of  17  birds  on  12  dates. 

Return  passage  commenced  June  8th  slowly  increasing  to  reach  peaks  on  Aug  27th 
when  215  east  Sheringham  and  Aug  28th  when  120  Hunstanton,  155  west  Holme.  50 
Titchwell,  200  east  Sheringham,  96  east  Mundesley  and  100  Winterton. 

Numbers  then  declined.  Largest  Sept  count:  62  east  Sheringham  with  an  Oct  high  of 
35  Sheringham  on  20th.  No  Nov  count  reached  double  figures.  Last  bird:  Snettisham  Dec 
29th. 

Inland:  Cantley  Aug  5th  and  3 Swanton  Novers  Aug  29th. 


Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius  longicaudus 

Scarce  autumn  passage  migrant. 

Two  adults  Weybourne  July  26th  followed  by  singles  at  Holme  Aug  6th  and  Happisburgh 
Aug  8th  with  another  4 between  Aug  12th  and  23rd. 

Total  of  90  identified  between  Aug  25th  and  29th  including  17  east  Sheringham  on 
28th  and  34  east  (1800-2000  hours)  Mundesley  Aug  25th.  Total  of  26  recorded  during 
Sept,  the  most  notable  being  10  east  Sheringham  on  20th. 

Late  birds  Sheringham  Oct  29th  and  Hunstanton  Nov  3rd. 


Great  Skua  Stercorarius  skua 

Passage  migrant  mainly  in  autumn ; otherwise  scarce. 

An  above-average  showing  during  first-winter  period  with  total  of  37  on  8 dates  between 
Jan  1st  and  Feb  26th  including  7 east  Sheringham  Jan  1st  and  7 Holkham  Bay  on  2nd. 

Sparse  spring  passage:  Snettisham  March  26th/27th.  Brancaster  2 and  Sheringham  2 
March  27th  and  single  off  Horsey.  Winterton  and  Yarmouth  April  2nd.  No  further 
■ sightings  until  June  25th/26th  when  one  off  Cley.  Autumn  passage  from  Aug  1st  with 
peak  of  I 10  west  Holme  Aug  28th.  Smaller  numbers  during  Sept,  maximum  39  Holme  on 
28th.  Oct  reports  generally  of  small  numbers  apart  from  102  Holme  on  20th.  Holme 
produced  highest  Nov  count:  133  on  3rd.  a tew  during  Dec,  the  last  on  29th. 

Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephalus 

Regular  all-year  visitor  in  increasing  numbers , often  remaining  for  weeks.  Has  bred. 
Hopes  were  high,  after  successful  breeding  in  the  County  in  1994.  that  3 pairs  at 
Blakeney  Point  might  continue  that  success.  Unfortunately  all  tailed. 

Continued  increase  in  sightings  makes  exact  numbers  impossible  to  specify.  Coastal 
records  are  summarised  in  the  table  giving  approximate  totals  reported  under  the  thiee 
age-groups,  as  a comparison  with  1993  and  1994. 

JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUN  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NON  DEC 


First-year 

Second-year 

Adult 


15  11  13  29  39  16  15  4 3 -1 

2 2 2 6 1 3 1 7 181213 

8 8 11  13  15  8 7 11  6 7 1 10 


Most  favoured  sites  continue  to  be  Hunstanton,  Titchwell.  Holkham.  Cle\ /Blakeney, 
Sheringham,  Overstrand,  Mundesley  and  Yarmouth/Breydon. 

Mainly  ones  and  twos,  but  Heacham  adult  and  2 1 st-winter  Jan  4th.  2 adults  an  s - 
winter  Nov  8th.  Holkham  5 I st-winter  Mar  5th.  adult  and  3 2nd-wtn.er  Nov:  Wells  adult 
and  2 Ist-summer  end  April:  Blakeney  Poinl/Cley  4 adult.  2nd  summer  and  3 Isl-summer 
April  1 1 including  6 adults  May:  Weybourne  adult.  2nd-summer  and  Ist-summer  Jun 
29th;  Sheringham  3 Ist-year  May  26th.  3 2nd-winter  Oct  14, h:  Cromer  3 2nd-w,nter  Nov 
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1st;  Overstrand  2 adult  and  4 1 st-winter  Jan  14th- 15th,  2 adult  and  5 1 st-winter  Feb, 
lst-summer  April  6th,  4 lst-summer  and  adult  July  16th.  2 adult  and  2 lst-summer  ot 
22nd,  4 adult  and  4 2nd-winter  Sept,  adult  and  3 2nd-winter  Oct  1 1th,  2 adult  and  4 2nd- 
winter  Nov-Dec;  Caister  3 2nd-winter  Aug  23rd,  5 2nd-winter  Sept  10th;  Yarmouth 
adult,  2 2nd-winter  and  5 1 st-winter  Jan-Feb,  3 adult,  2nd-winter  and  5 1 st-winter  Mar,  - 
lst-summer  Aug,  3 adult  and  2nd-winter  Dec  3rd;  Breydon  4 lst-summer  April  29th,  ' 
lst-summer  May  8th,  increasing  to  10  on  the  28th  and  14  on  the  31st,  12  lst-summe 
June  1st,  14  on  the  19th  and  10  on  the  30th  with  an  adult  on  28th,  up  to  8 lst-summe ju 
until  mid-July. 

Inland:  Wroxham  1 st-winter  Jan-Feb;  Colney  Pits  1 st-winter  Jan  6th;  Welney  1st 
winter  Jan  9th,  Feb  24th-28th,  Mar  2nd,  9th  and  22nd.  Oct  24th  and  Nov  6th;  Gt  Birchan 
lst-winter  Feb  4th;  Whitlingham  GP  un-aged  Feb  1 1 th—  1 2th.  lst-winter  April  1st: 
Binham  2 March  1 1th;  Hardley  Flood  lst-winter  March  24th;  Strumpshaw  lst-year  Apri 
19th:  Hickling  lst-summer  May  6th  and  28th,  2 adult  22nd;  Berney  Marshes  2 lst-yea> 
May  15th,  1 20th  and  2 25th;  Martham  Ferry  lst-year  May  21st,  25th  and  28th;  Marthan 
Broad  adult  Oct  15th;  Buckenham/Cantley  2 adult  May  24th,  lst-winter  Nov  20th 
Egmere  sub-adult  Sept  3rd;  Thetford  Nunnery  Lakes  lst-winter  Dec  21st. 

Juveniles  at  only  two  sites:  Yarmouth  harbour  July  22nd  and  Salthouse  Sept  3rd  and 
9th. 


Lams  atricilla  >’r 


Laughing  Gull 
Vagrant  from  North  America. 

A tirst-winter  at  Salthouse  and  Blakeney  harbour  June  1st  (CJM  et  al)  later  visited  both 
Suffolk  and  Kent.  Only  the  second  County  record,  the  first  in  Dec  1991 /Jan  1992.  also  alt 
first-winter. 


Lams  minutus  <r 


Little  Gull 

Non-breeding  summer  visitor,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

As  usual  recorded  monthly  with  increases  in  Jan  and  Dec  records  over  1994.  Coastal 
movements  unspectacular.  Best  passage  in  Oct  and  Nov:  100+  Cley  Jan  1st,  12 
Sheringham  12th;  10  Heacham  Feb  13th;  3 Holme  March  2nd;  14  Sheringham  April  1st 
and  43  Breydon  including  a group  of  37  heading  down  the  estuary  on  29th:  10  Titchwell 
May  29th  and  12  on  the  31st;  9 Titchwell  June  4th;  5 Breydon  July  1 1th  and  10  there  Aug 
1st;  19  Breydon  Sept  19th;  30  Titchwell  Oct  28th,  40  Holme  and  28  Winterton  on  the 
29th  and  29  Holkham  on  30th;  28  Titchwell  Nov  1st,  29  Sheringham  and  20  Hunstanton 
3rd,  85  Holme,  65  Sheringham  and  20  Waxham  on  13th.  34  Holme  and  29  Sheringham 
on  17th;  10  Titchwell  Dec  5th  and  19  Holme  on  29th. 

An  increase  in  inland  sightings  between  Mar  and  Aug:  Singles  Welney  March  21st 
and  26th,  Hardley  Flood  24th;  Buckenham/Cantley  Apr  2nd.  Strumpshaw  1 3th— 26th, 
Berney  Marshes  1 2th— 30th,  Rockland  Broad  20th  with  2 there  on  the  23rd.  4 on  the  25th. 
6 on  the  29th  and  7 on  the  30th,  3 Hardley  Flood  30th  and  a single  Hickling  on  the  25th; 
15  Hardley  Flood,  8 Rockland  Broad  and  6 Hickling  May  1st  with  3 remaining  at  latter 
site  on  2nd  and  a single  on  29th.  Singles  Colney  GP  2nd,  King's  Lynn  BF  1 2th— 1 8th  and 
Berney  Marshes  22nd-23rd  with  I June  1 4th  and  2 there  on  16th.  Single  Cantley  Aug 
6th. 


.. 
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< 
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Sabine  s Gull  Lams  sabini  ill 

Almost  annual  but  scarce  autumn  vagrant  from  High  Arctic.  Extremely  rare  in  spring. 

The  best  autumn  since  1988  with  1 1 records  between  Aug  and  Oct.  all  juveniles  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Sept  Winterton  bird:  Winterton  Aug  29th  (SB  AC  JRW),  j 


Yarmouth  harbour  entrance  Sept  6th  (PR A SS),  Holme  Sept  9th  (AR  et  at),  Mundesley 
Sept  16th  (MF),  West  Runton  Sept  16th  (MS),  Sheringham  Sept  19th  (AC  EMPS  JRW), 
Winterton  Sept  24th  (SAW).  Cley  Sept  30th  (SB  AC  PM  JRW),  Holme  Oct  l()th  (GFH  et 
at),  Sheringham  Oct  20th  (DPA  DC)  and  Horsey  Gap  Oct  24th  (DJH). 

Black-headed  ( i ull  Larus  ridibundus 

Breeds  coloniatly,  dispersing  in  winter  when  many  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe. 
Breeding  pairs  recorded  as  follows  (success  unknown  unless  otherwise  stated):  Wash 
Outer  Trial  Bank  16,  Snettisham  1 138,  Brancaster  Saltmarsh  25  (all  failed  due  to  high- 
tide  flooding),  Scolt  Head  450,  Holkham  Bob  Hall  Sands  6.  Wells  Saltmarsh  1306  (nests 
were  second  attempts  after  first  clutches  washed  out  by  high  tides),  Stiffkey  Binks  192. 
Blakeney  Point  3000  (moderate  success  due  to  flooding  and  predation),  Strumpshaw  Fen 
c70  (fledged  clOO  young),  Hoveton  Marsh  200-300  (good  success)  and  Wissington  BF 
c60.  A number  of  sites  were  not  covered. 

Monthly  Wetland  Bird  Survey  (WEBS)  totals  for  the  Wash:  1714  Jan,  1824  Feb.  3592 
Mar.  1183  Apr,  3649  May,  3864  Jun,  6161  Jul,  9296  Aug.  12380  Sept.  2372  Oct.  2048 
Nov  and  2730  Dec. 

Monthly  roost  counts  elsewhere:  Wroxham  6000,  Welney  4600  and  Heigham  Holmes 
2000  Jan,  Wroxham  4000+  and  Thornham  2500  Feb.  Welney  2200  Mar.  Scolt  Head  455 
Jun,  Holme  300  Jul,  Welney  450  Aug  and  720  Sep.  Holme  550  Sept.  Welney  2200  Oct 
and  4000  Nov,  Wroxham  5000  and  Coiney  GP  2500  in  Dec. 

Coastal  movements  included  Sheringham  5000  east  Mar  I Ith.  Mundesiey  1855  west 
Apr  2nd,  Sheringham  500  west  June  2nd  and  1300  on  the  30th,  w ith  600  west  there  Sept 
17th  and  1000  west  Oct  30th,  Holme  1500  west  Nov  2nd  and  1200  west  on  the  3rd. 

Common  Gull  Larus  canus 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  with  non-breeders  remaining  all  summer. 
' Spasmodic  breeder. 

Breeding  recorded  at  3 sites:  Scolt  Head  1 pair  failed.  Stiffkey  Binks  1 pair  failed 
(washed  out  by  high  tides)  and  Blakeney  Point  7 pairs  fledged  at  least  3 young. 

Only  notable  roost  counts:  Thornham  2500.  Holkham  Lake  600.  Wroxham  700  and 
Welney  480  Jan;  Thornham  4200  Feb  and  2500  Mar:  Holme  1000  Sept:  Holkham  Lake 
1500,  Wroxham  500  and  Tattersett  300  in  Dec. 

Little  visible  migration  noted  other  than  Sheringham  100  west  Jan  1st  and  300  west  on 
the  2nd,  Weybourne  200  west  Feb  17th.  Yarmouth  500+  north  and  Mundesley  360  west 
April  1st  and  640  on  the  2nd.  Sheringham  300  Jun  30th  and  Holme  3000  west  Nov  2nd 
and  800  west  on  3rd. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  Larus  fuscus 

Passage  migrant  and  migratory  breeder.  Increasing  in  winter. 

Breeding  confirmed  at  3 sites:  Wash  Outer  Trial  Bank  860  pairs  success  unknown.  Wells 
Saltmarsh  40  nests  with  poor  success  and  Yarmouth  where  5 pairs  nested  on  factory  roots 
fledging  several  young.  First  ever  breeding  at  this  locality  and  on  buildings  in  Norfolk. 
Small  numbers  during  winter.  Highest  counts  Sennowe  Park  10  Jan  22nd  and 
s Sheringham  8 Dec  2nd. 

Largest  gatherings:  Coiney  Gp  70  Apr  4th.  61  May  17th.  325  Sept  29th  and  175  Oct 
9th:  Lyng-Easthaugh  54  Apr  14th:  Holkham  Lake  40  in  May.  Cley  200  June  19th, 
Weybourne  50  June  27th-28th;  Breydon  250  June  27th.  500+  July  26th  with  604  on  the 
30th  and  600  Aug  9th:  Sheringham  200  Jun  30th  and  100  July  1st:  Scolt  Head  43  in  June 
and  55  July  31st:  Snettisham  50  Sept  10th. 
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At  Welney  suspected  of  predating  Lapwing  nests  and  seen  eating  Mallard  eggs. 
Individuals  of  the  Baltic  and  Northern  Norway  race  fuscus  at  Blakeney  Point  (adul 
July  14th  and  up  to  3 first-summer  from  17th)  also  1 at  Sheringham  Dec  2nd. 

Individuals  of  the  southern  Scandinavian  race  intermedius  at  Sheringham  (1  west  Fet 
27th,  1 west  May  8th  and  2 west  Oct  1st). 

Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatusw 

Increasing  breeder,  late  summer  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Breeding  occurred  at  4 sites:  Wash  Outer  Trial  bank  574  pairs,  success  unknown;  Well: 
Saltmarsh  90  nests,  poor  success;  Blakeney  Point  60  pairs  attempted  to  breed,  clO  youn£ 
fledged  and  Yarmouth  6 pairs  on  factory  roofs,  several  young  fledged.  First  ever  breedins. 
recorded  here  and  on  buildings  in  Norfolk. 

Wetland  Bird  Survey  (WEBS)  totals  for  the  Wash;  983  Jan,  785  Feb,  1405  Mar,  814 
Apr,  2437  May,  1298  Jun,  1684  Jul.  2553  Aug,  5006  Sep,  2380  Oct,  1751  Nov  and  4986- 
Dec. 

Largest  counts  elsewhere:  Holme  1800  and  Thomham  3500  Jan;  Thornham  2100  Feb 
and  900  March;  Holme  1000  and  Titchwell  2000  April;  Snettisham  1077  May  and  750 
Jun. 

Major  coastal  movements:  Burnham  Overy  600  west  and  Sheringham  800  west  Jan 
2nd;  Yarmouth  1000  north  Apr  1st;  Sheringham  1050  east  Dec  2nd  and  Mundesley  1280 
east  Dec  16th. 

Northern  race  argentatus : Heavy  movement  west  at  Holme  and  Burnham  Overy  Jan  I 
2nd;  Sheringham  10  west  Nov  3rd,  10  east  Dec  2nd,  200  east  10th.  400  east  24th,  20  west' 
26th  and  40  east  Dec  3 1 st. 


Yellow-legged  birds  considered  to  be  the  Mediterranean  and  Iberian  race  michahellis I 
recorded  monthly  with  a mid-summer  peak.  Ones  and  twos  at  coastal  localities  with  . 
Colney  GP  and  Hickling  main  inland  sites. 

Largest  counts:  Cley  6 west  March  5th  and  4 June  9th,  Breydon  8 July  21st  and  4 Augl - 
1st  and  Blakeney  Point  5 July  17th. 

Iceland  Gull  Larus  glaucoides  >" 

Annual  but  very  scarce  winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant. 

Burnham  Overy  1 st-winter  Jan  1st;  Sheringham  and  Overstrand  2nd-winter  Jan  2nd  and  I; 
Winterton  presumed  same  bird  Jan  3rd;  Wroxham  Broad  1 st-winter  Jan  7th;  Cley  adult  ji 
Jan  11th;  Titchwell  adult  Mar  19th;  Cromer  lst-year  March  30th,  Yarmouth  harbour  >4 
entrance  3rd-summer  March  30th-April  8th  and  19th,  also  seen  at  Breydon  Apr  7th;  C 
Cromer  2nd-year  and  an  adult  Titchwell  Apr  2nd. 

Glaucous  Gull  Larus  hyperboreus 

Winter  visitor  in  fluctuating  numbers.  Rare  in  summer. 

Sheringham  lst-year  Jan  1st,  1 st-winter  April  2nd.  adult  April  6th  and  lst-summer  May 
25th;  Cley  2 1 st-winter  Jan  2nd,  4th-winter  Jan  1 1th,  2nd-year  March  3rd,  lst-year  May 
24th  and  adult  Oct  12th;  Overstrand  1 st-winter  and  Stiffkey  2nd-winter  Jan  2nd;  Breydon 
1 st-winter  Jan  9th.  2nd-winter  Jan  25th-Feb  14th,  lst-summer  April  14th.  lst-summer 
June  1 1 th—  1 6th  and  adult  July  26th;  Thornham  adult  Jan  30th;  near  Runhall  1 st-winter 
March  14th;  Blackborough  1 st-winter  March  29th;  Yarmouth  lst-year  April  1st  and  I st- 
winter  Dec  4th;  Cromer  2nd-year  April  2nd  and  lst-year  April  4th;  Holme  lst-summer 
May  20th-22nd;  Horsey  un-aged  Dec  4th;  Hunstanton  1 st-winter  Dec  26th  and  2nd- 
winter  Dec  27th,  King's  Lynn  2nd-winter  Dec  29th— 3 1 st. 

Correction  to  1994:  4th-winter  Breydon  Dec  31st  and  not  Dec  12th  as  stated  in 
Report. 
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Great  Black-backed  Gull  Larus  marinus 

Passage  migrant,  winter  visitor  and  non-breeding  summer  visitor. 

Wetland  Bird  Survey  (WEBS)  totals  for  the  Wash:  377  July,  1031  Aug,  1 150  Sept.  1002 
Oct,  85 1 Nov  and  540  Dec. 

Largest  counts  elsewhere:  Thornham  175  Jan  30th  and  134  Oct  16th;  Colney  GP  185 
Jan:  Sheringham  100  June  30th;  Holme  105  July  and  125  Aug;  Brancaster  190  Aug  16th; 
Breydon  900  Sept  19th  and  880  Sept  20th;  Blakeney  harbour  150  Sept  28th  and  225  Nov 
30th. 

Coastal  movements:  Burnham  Overy  1000  west  and  Sheringham  1200  west  Jan  2nd: 
Sheringham  100  west  Oct  2nd,  175  west  Nov  3rd,  100  west  5th,  1 10  east  13th.  200  east 
Nov  1 8th  and  390  east  Dec  2nd. 


Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla 

Mainly  passage  migrant.  Occasional  non-breeding  concentrations  in  summer. 

Notable  gatherings:  Cley  150  June  26th  and  350  the  following  day;  Holme  280  feeding 
offshore  Aug  10th;  Yarmouth  harbour  entrance  48  Sept  8th  and  South  Wash  3000  Nov 
11th  and  2750  Nov  16th. 

Major  coastal  movements:  Holme  1800  west  in  2 hours.  Sheringham  1200  west  and 
Cley  600  all  Jan  2nd;  Yarmouth  1000  Feb  15th:  Holme  650  west  in  1 hour  March  27th; 
Cley  100  per  hour  June  25th  and  1000  on  the  28th;  Yarmouth  1000  north  in  1 ‘A  hours 
June  26th;  Weybourne  500  June  27th  and  28th;  Mundesley  200  west  daily  late  June;  C ley 
100  per  hour  July  1st;  Sheringham  450  west  in  1 hour  Sept  1st  and  650  east  Oct  20th: 
Sheringham  1000  Nov  1st,  1900  east  2nd.  850  east  3rd  and  1000  Nov  17th:  Holme  650 
west  Nov  3rd  and  650  east  on  the  17th;  Hunstanton  400  south  Nov  1 1th:  Waxham  300 
south  Nov  13th;  Overstrand  5000  Nov  16th  and  Mundesley  100  per  hour  east  Dec  15th 
and  26th. 

Inland  sightings:  Welney  March  20th;  Holkham  grazing  marsh  April  28th.  Breydon 
June  1 1th,  12th  and  3 on  28th:  Cley  Arnold’s  Marsh  33  July  1st  and  UEA  Norwich  Dec 
1st. 


Sandwich  Tern  Sterna  sandvicensis 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Recorded  between  March  1 1th  (Cley)  and  Nov  16th  (Holme). 

Both  terneries  had  a good  breeding  season  with  1580  pairs  Scolt  Head  Hedging 
1200-1500  young  and  1400-1500  pairs  Blakeney  Point  fledging  almost  one  chick  per 

pair.  _ 

Some  large  oatherings/movements  away  from  the  colonies  as  follows  - Holme  : 
July  31st  and  1100  Aug  10th;  Cley  400  April  25th;  Sheringham  easterly  movement  of 
440  April  22nd.  215  July  5th  and  400  Sept  19th:  Breydon  153  April  26th  and  358  July 
6th 

A handful  of  inland  records  from  Wroxham  Broad  April  23rd.  5 Stanford  W ater  July 
14th,  Flitcham  Sept  21st,  Norwich  Sept  29th.  Acle  Marshes  Sept  17th  and  2 Welney  Sept 
17th. 


. rr  Sterna  dougallii 

Roseate  Tern 

Rare  passage  migrant ; has  bred.  . 

Another  good  showing  with  records  from  Blakeney  Point  where  a pair .plus on 

additional  bird  present  throughout  July.  Cley  May  18th.  June  t t wi 
on  the  latter  date.  July  9th-19th.  Aug  28th  and  a juvenile  Sept  24th.  Sheringham  one  west 
Aim  13th.  Mundesley  3 on  both  June  9th  and  July  18th  and  Breydon  where  1-2  around 
tern  platforms  July  17th-Aug  5th  with  3 birds  July  18th  and  21st. 
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Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo  | 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant  at  both  coastal  and  inland  sites. 

Apart  from  an  abnormal  winter  record  from  Weybourne  Feb  1 7th/ 1 8th  (MPT  FJC  JW)  L 
recorded  between  April  3rd  (Breydon)  and  Oct  31st  (Snettisham). 

Coastal  gatherings  mostly  small  this  year  though  230  Ongar  Hill  (Wash)  Sept  24th.  M 
Sites  such  as  Sheringham  recorded  monthly  peaks  of  just  65  east  Aug  23rd  and  35  east  a 
Sept  7th  while  at  Paston  106  west  Aug  24th  and  at  Holme  260  east  Aug  10th. 

A minimum  of  766  pairs  reported  breeding  though  no  figures  available  tor  some  sites.  > 


No. 

Pairs 

Young 

Fledged 

No. 

Pairs 

Young 
Fledged  . 

Wash  Outer  Trial  Bank 

65 

Unknown 

Ranworth  Broad 

16-20 

Unknown  m 

Snettisham 

59 

Unknown 

Lyng  Easthaugh 

1 

Nil 

Scolt  Head 

138 

4 

Sparham  Pools 

1 

Unknown 

Holkham  NNR 

59-61 

61 

Ditchingham  GP 

1 

2 

Blakeney  Point 

200 

Unknown 

Barton  Broad 

11 

Unknown 

Breydon 

165 

199 

Sennowe  Park 

2 

Unknown 

Hickling 

4 

2 

Pentney  GP 

1 

3 

Martham  Broad 

16 

12 

Wissington  BF 

1 

Unknown 

Hoveton  Broad 

26 

6 

In  the  early  years  of  bird  protection  in  Norfolk  local  Societies  at  Blakeney, 
Wells  and  Woiferton  collected  sufficient  funds  for  the  employment  of  a 
Watcher  during  the  terns'  breeding  season.  However,  this  situation  became 
increasingly  difficult.  Blakeney  Point  was  handed  over  to  the  National  Trust 
in  1912.  Nine  years  later  the  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists  Society  took  over 
administration  of  the  other  local  Societies. 

Peak  numbers  of  Common  Terns  at  coastal  Reserves  were  attained  in  1937 
(2231  nests  at  Blakeney  Point)_,  1938  (2470  nests  at  Scolt  Head)  and  1952 
(2370  nests  at  Blakeney  Point).  The  first  nesting  rafts  were  introduced  at 
Ranworth  Inner  Broad  in  1961  after  failed  nesting  attempts  on  sunken 
wherries.  The  most  successful  inland  colony  nowadays  is  at  Breydon  where  4 
substantial  platforms  have  been  constructed  by  members  of  a local 
conservation  body. 

Arctic  Tern  Sterna  paradisaea 

Double  passage  migrant ; a few  pairs  breed. 

Recorded  April  16th  (Lynn  Point)  to  Nov  1st  (Cley).  Spring  passage  during  April 
reported  from  twelve  sites,  generally  1-5  birds  though  15  Lynn  Point  on  16th,  34  north 
Sheringham  on  30th  and  42  east  Breydon  also  on  30th.  A continuing  scatter  of  records, 
particularly  from  north  coast  during  the  summer  period  may  refer  to  wandering  breeders 
from  the  small  colonies  at  Scolt  Head  (2  pairs  - breeding  not  confirmed),  Blakeney  Point 
(20  pairs  but  poor  success  due  to  a combination  of  bad  weather,  high  tides  and  Kestrel 
predation)  and  Stiffkey  Binks  (1  pair  Hedged  3 young). 

An  insignificant  autumn  passage  (Aug-Oct)  when  recorded  from  nine  sites  in  small 
numbers  (1-7)  apart  from  8 Holme  Aug  27th  and  12  Sheringham  Aug  29th. 

Breydon  recorded  birds  in  2nd-summer  plumage  June  13/ 16th  and  Ist-summer 
plumage  June  24/25th  and  July  19/20th. 
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Little  lern  Sterna  albifrons 

Local  migratory  breeder 

Recorded  between  April  20th  (Breydon)  and  the  extremely  late  date  of  Nov  1st 
(Terrington  Marsh)  though  most  birds  had  departed  by  mid  Sept. 

Inland  records  during  May  from  Colney  GP  4 on  1st  and  Rockland  Broad  4 on 
4th/5th. 

An  increase  in  breeding  pairs  to  636  but  success  down  to  369  fledged  young  due  to  the 
usual  problems  of  predation,  high  tides  and  sand  blow.  Repeated  breeding  attempts  saw  a 
particularly  late  chick  fledging  Aug  26th.  The  major  Yarmouth  colony  had  a successful 
season  even  though  147  chicks  were  seen  to  be  taken  by  Kestrels  between  June  1 4th— July 
22nd  and  it  is  thought  likely  a further  124  chicks  were  taken  during  unwardened  periods. 
Supplementary  feeding  in  the  form  of  dead  mice  was  provided  at  two  Kestrel  nests  close 
to  the  colony  in  an  effort  to  reduce  predation  of  chicks. 


No. 

Pairs 

Young 

Fledged 

No. 

Pairs 

Young 

Fledged 

Holme 

26 

Nil 

Hall  Meals 

10 

Nil 

Titchwell 

20 

Nil 

Blakeney  Point 

152 

70 

Brancaster 

24 

Nil 

Y armouth 

255 

180 

Scolt  Head 

44 

5 

Holkham  NNR 

105 

104 

Sizeable  concentrations  of  birds  away  from  the  colonies  included  50  Holme  Aug  10th. 
45  Burnham  Overy  Aug  12th,  63  Winterton  on  beach  May  6th  and  174  Breydon  July 
24th. 


Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybridus 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe. 

An  adult  visited  Breydon  June  15th  (PRA  et  al ),  the  twentieth  individual  to  have  reached 
the  county. 

Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger 

Regular  double  passage  migrant  in  variable  numbers;  has  bred 

A handful  of  April  arrivals,  with  singles,  at  Kelling  Quags  and  Cantley  BF  23rd.  and 
Holme.  Titchwell  and  Hickling  Broad  30th. 

A disappointing  May  passage  compared  to  some  years  with  birds  moving  through  in 
three  main  waves  between  1 st — 6th.  15- 18th  and  22nd-25th.  The  most  popular  site  was 
Rockland  Broad  with  29  May  2nd.  19  May  3rd  and  12  May  4th.  The  next  highest  counts 
were  9 Titchwell  24th,  8 Sheringham  24th.  8 Filby  Broad  3rd.  8 Hickling  early  May  and 
8 Barton  Broad  4th.  Spring  passage  birds  noted  at  a further  14  sites  in  small  numbers 
(1-7). 

First  autumn  migrants  in  July  were  at  Holme  2 on  25th.  Titchwell  31st.  Cley  2nd  and 
Pentney  GP  27th.  This  was  followed  by  very  small  numbers,  generally  singles,  at  14  sites 
during  Aug/Sept:  the  main  exception  being  1 1 Terrington  Marsh  Sept  10th.  no  othei 
count  exceeded  six  birds.  Oct  records  from  Cley  on  1st  and  1 1th. 

The  only  breeding  attempts  by  Black  Terns  in  this  century  ha\e  been  at 
Welney  Wash.  Here  4 pairs  built  nests  in  the  wet  spring  of  1969.  However, 
none  of  the  young  survived  due  to  the  floods  drying  rapidly  lea\ing  them 
helpless  to  any  predator.  A further  nesting  attempt  took  place  in  197?  "hen  a 
pair  raised  a single  young. 
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Guillemot  Uria  aalge  ■ 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor;  occasional  wrecks. 

Generally  small  numbers  during  early  part  of  year.  Highest  autumn  counts  off 
Weybourne:  445  east  Sept  28th  and  300  east  Nov  1st.  Single  inland  record:  Welney  l 
March  1 1th. 

Razorbill  Alca  torda  fej 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Reported  only  in  small  numbers  apart  from  100  east  off  Sheringham  Nov  2nd.  A downy  n 
young  off  Cley  Aug  6th. 

Auk  sp 

Large  numbers  moving  at  too  great  a range  to  identify  off  Sheringham  Nov  2nd  (3250)  ‘ 
and  3rd  (3130). 

Black  Guillemot  Cepphus  grylle 

Rare  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Singles  between  Cley  and  Sheringham  Aug  23rd-28th  and  off  Scratby/Caister  on  28th. 
Another  off  Cley/Sheringham  Sept  l9th-Nov  19th.  Also  1-2  Holme  to  Brancaster  Nov  / 
2nd-30th  and  during  Dec  off  Titchwell  on  1st;  Sea  Palling  on  3rd  and  Cley  6th— 9th. 

Little  Auk  Alle  alle  t 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Occasional  ‘ wrecks' . 

A handful  of  records  from  coastal  localities  in  Jan,  mostly  ones  and  twos  but  6 at  £ 
Sheringham  on  26th  and  3 west  at  Holme  the  same  day,  a monthly  total  of  no  more  than  1 
15-20  birds.  Additionally,  5 fresh  corpses  at  coastal  sites  during  the  month.  Feb  produced 
one  live  bird  off  Salthouse  on  9th  and  one  tideline  corpse  at  Titchwell  on  12th.  None  a 

recorded  in  March  but  a freshly  dead  bird  on  cliff-top  fields  at  Beeston  Regis  April  1st. 

A remarkable  passage  in  the  autumn  is  described  on  p.600.  Up  to  3 off  several  north  1 
coast  sites  Oct  1 8th— 28th,  thereafter  large  movements  recorded  daily  Oct  29th-Nov  4th 
and  Nov  1 3th—  1 8th.  Maximum  daily  counts  250  Cley  Oct  29th,  75  Cley  30th.  60  ' 
Holkham  31st,  150  Overstrand  Nov  1st,  1688  Mundesley  2nd,  150  Holme  & Overstrand 
3rd  and  235  Sheringham  4th  (all  moving  west);  420  on  13th,  120  on  14th,  100  on  17th 
and  60  on  18th  (all  at  Sheringham  and  moving  east).  On  the  east  coast  302  flying  north  h 
Yarmouth  Nov  2nd  and  49  north  Caister  and  Yarmouth  3rd  are  noteworthy. 

Up  to  5 on  many  dates  in  Dec  on  north  coast.  Snettisham  pits  provided  easy  ones  to  ; 


Little  Auks  (G.  Wright) 
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view:  2 in  Oct,  9 in  Nov  and  5 in  Dec,  one  remaining  until  mid  Feb  1996.  Seventeen 
inland  records,  the  majority  Nov  2nd-4th. 

I wPuffin  Fratercula  arctica 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

During  first  winter  period  seen  at  Cley  Jan  1 1th;  Sheringham  Jan  2nd,  1 Ith  and  21st  with 
4 west  Mundesley  Jan  2nd. 

No  further  sightings  until  Holme  March  8th.  The  only  summer  record  came  from 
Holme  June  8th. 

A major  movement  of  50  east  seen  at  Sheringham  Sept  19th.  rather  scarce  during  Oct, 
more  numerous  during  Nov  with  the  best  count  being  20  east  at  Sheringham  on  the  2nd 
becoming  scarce  again  during  Dec  with  only  5 reported. 

* Stock  Dove  Colombo  oenas 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Highest  counts  in  early  part  of  year:  70  Flitcham  and  51  Wootton  both  Jan,  45  Billockby 
Feb  and  98  Lynn  Point  April. 

Following  good  coastal  movements  in  autumn  1994  spring  passage  exceptional 
beginning  by  Feb  14th.  Peak  counts  were  138  west  Holme  and  27  east  Mundesley  March 
10th,  85  west  Holme,  150  east  and  28  west  Sheringham  and  41  east  Mundesley  1 1th.  330 
west  Holme  and  130  west  Sheringham  23rd,  80  w'est  Holme  24th,  90  west  Sheringham 
and  82  north  Winterton  April  2nd  and  80  west  Holme  5th. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  results:  recorded  in  26  out  of  51  1km  squares  (51%)  with  an 
average  of  3 birds  per  square;  compared  with  21  out  of  41  1km  squares  (51%)  with  an 
average  of  4 birds  per  square  in  1994.  National  results  showed  no  significant  numerical 
population  change  from  1994  when  recorded  in  29%  of  all  lkrn  squares  to  1995  when 
recorded  in  30%  of  squares.  A pair  on  Blakeney  Point  reared  4 broods. 

Only  significant  autumn  movement:  45  west  Holme  Nov  14th.  Counts  at  end  of  year 
included  120  Flitcham  and  60  Weybourne  Nov  and  60  Hickling.  50  Sculthorpe.  80 
Terrington  and  61  Welney  Dec. 

Woodpigeon  Columba  palumbus 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Peak  counts  in  first  quarter  included  1200  Ringstead  and  1500  Massingham  Heath  Jan 
and  750  Holme  Feb. 

Heavy  spring  passage.  Highest  counts  were  650  west  Holme  March  22nd.  1 100  west 
Holme  and  390  west  Sheringham  23rd,  600  west  Holme  and  500  east  Mundesley  24th, 
620  west  Holme  30th,  975  west  Holme  and  310  west  Sheringham  April  2nd.  900  west 
Holme  3rd,  430  west  Sheringham  21st  and  140  west  and  80  east  Sheringham  May  26th. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  results:  recorded  in  100%  of  1km  squares  with  an  average  ot 
26.8  birds  per  square.  In  1994  also  recorded  in  100%  of  1km  squares  but  with  an  a\erage 
of  30  birds  per  square.  The  national  results  revealed  a significant  numerical  population 
decrease  of  1 1%  from  1994  to  1995. 

Only  autumn  migration  data  from  Mundesley  where  350  in  ott  the  sea  Oct  23rd  and 
500  in  off  the  sea  Nov  5th.  Only  counts  received  for  end  ot  year  were  800  Sennowe  Park 
and  200  Horsey  Dec. 

An  almost  pure  white  bird  Massingham  Feb  18th  and  a leucistic  bird  Weybourne  . Jay 
10th. 
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Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant.  Evidence  of  recent  decrease. 

First  recorded  April  22nd  Holme  and  Hilborough  with  singles  next  day  Sheringham  anc 
Beeston.  Further  arrivals  28th  to  30th  preceding  light  coastal  passage  throughout  May| 
Peak  counts  of  coastal  migrants  included  23  south  Snettisham  May  3rd,  30  west  and 
east  Sheringham  22nd  and  55  west  Holme  25th. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  results:  recorded  in  22  out  of  51  1km  squares  (43%)  with  ad 
average  of  2.8  birds  per  square,  not  significantly  different  from  1994  when  recorded  in  1 
out  of  41  squares  (41%)  with  an  average  of  3 birds  per  square. 

Autumn  gatherings  included  40  Sparham  and  50  Warham  Greens  both  Aug  6th  and 
in  suaeda  Stiffkey  Sept  8th.  Last  records:  Sheringham  Sept  22nd,  Harling  (2)  (27th)  anc 
Overy  Dunes  Oct  1st. 


Psittacula  kramern 


Ring-necked  Parakeet 
Introduced  vagrant. 

A single  west  at  Holme  Nov  13th  (GFH  et  al)  the  only  record,  perhaps  a consequence  ol 
greater  care  with  identification  giving  an  awareness  of  other  species  of  parakeetJ 
escaping.  Apparently  4 males  escaped  from  an  aviary  in  the  Sheringham  area  in  Sept. 


Cuculus  canonist 


Cuckoo 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

First  recorded  April  1 1th  at  Ditchingham.  Reepham  and  Sheringham  (2).  Further  arrival^ 
12th  and  14th;  widespread  from  21st.  Best  coastal  movement  4 west  Burnham  Norton) 
May  3rd.  Other  spring  peaks  included  10  Holme  May  5th  and  6 Weeting  Heath  21st. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  results:  recorded  in  34  out  of  51  1km  squares  (67%)  comparer 
with  24  out  of  41  (59%)  in  1994,  both  years  with  an  average  of  2 birds  per  square. 
Nationally  recorded  in  41%  of  squares;  no  change  from  1994. 

A few  juveniles  in  Sept:  Burnham  Norton  and  Happisburgh  5th,  Morston  7th.  Welney| 
8th,  Docking  12th,  Yarmouth  14th  and  last  Holme  17th. 


Tyto  alba 


Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  decaoctc 

First  bred  in  Britain  at  Cromer  in  1955.  Now  widespread  and  common  resident. 

In  first  part  of  year  highest  counts  included  55  Wereham  Jan  and  200  Downham  Marke 
35  Holme  and  33  Scratby.  Coastal  movement  in  spring  at  Holme  where  8 east  May  19th. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  results:  recorded  in  28  out  of  51  1km  squares  (55%)  compare®! 
with  16  out  of  41  (39%)  in  1994,  both  years  with  an  average  of  5 birds  per  square^ 
National  situation:  no  significant  numerical  population  change  from  1994  to  1995  wit! 
birds  recorded  in  46%  and  47%  of  squares  respectively. 

Autumn  passage  at  Hunstanton  between  Sept  23rd  and  Nov  13th  included  16  souti 
Oct  23rd  and  67  north  29th.  At  end  of  year  peaks  of  50  Holme  Nov  and  56  Blakeney,  12 
King’s  Lynn  Docks  and  46  Northrepps  Dec. 


Barn  Owl 

Resident.  Continental  race  guttata  has  appeared  as  a vagrant. 

Remains  a widespread  species  with  records  from  148  sites.  Most  are  from  the  winterl 
periods  - perhaps  because  it  is  easier  for  birders  to  stay  active  until  dusk  at  this  time  oil 
year.  The  26  breeding  pairs  reported  from  18  sites  must  surely  under-represent  the  county] 
total,  as  Norfolk  remains  one  of  the  bird’s  English  strongholds.  A dark-breasted  bird  of| 
the  race  guttata  at  Little  Melton  Oct  15th. 
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Hie  Hawfinch  is  a very  local  resident:  a highly  elusive  and  erratic  occupant  of  both  nesting  sites 
tnd  winter  roosts.  Birds  take  flight  at  the  slightest  alarm  rocketing  silently  into  the  treetops.  This 
wir.  in  Breckland,  formed  part  of  a small  colony  ( C.R . Knights). 


Top:  During  1995  Little  Auks  driven  south  in  a weakened  state  by  Arctic  storms  provided  excitii 
sea-watching.  Many,  completely  exhausted,  turned  up  inland.  (Left:  D.  Nye;  right:  R.  Chittenden 
Centre:  Over  20  Red-necked  Grebes  put  in  appearances  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  including  thl 
long-stayer  at  Wells  (R.  Chittenden).  Bottom:  Twenty  or  so  Slavonian  Grebes  were  reporte 
including  this  visitor  to  Beeston  (D.  Nye). 


At  times  elusive  this  Hume's  Yellow-browed  Warbler  lingered  at 't  armouth  until  April  ( RC . 
on).  Centre:  Bluethroat,  Holme.  May  (J.  Bhalerao).  Bottom  left:  Sardinian  Warbler.  Holme, 
frequented  the  same  bush  and  was  within  2 days  of  the  male  there  in  1994  (J.  Bhalerao)  and 
: Little  Bunting.  Holme.  April  (D.  Nye). 


A selection  of  1995  highlights:  Top  left:  Iceland  Gull.  Yarmouth,  April  (R.  Chittenden);  rit 
Laughing  Gull,  Salthouse,  June  (D.  Nye).  Centre  left:  Cattle  Egret.  Gunton,  May  (D.  Nye);  ri* 
Potter  Heigham,  June  to  November  (B.W.  Jarvis).  Bottom  left:  Roseate  Tern,  Cley,  July  and  ri| 
Mediterranean  Gull.  Overstrand,  August  (both  .1.  Bhalerao). 


Athene  noctua 


Little  Owl 

Introduced  resident. 

Recorded  from  a total  of  62  sites:  almost  identical  to  last  year.  It  was  reported  from  29 
sites  during  the  breeding  season  (April— July)  though  pairs  were  reported  from  only  5 of 
these  with  breeding  proven  at  just  three.  No  reports  received  from  areas  known  to  have 
supported  significant  populations  in  recent  years  (eg  Stanford  Battle  Area).  Bulk  of 
records  from  Fenland,  Breckland  and  Broadland  with  only  a single  record  from  the  north 
coast. 


Tawny  Owl  Strix  aluco 

Widespread  resident. 

Another  year  with  few  records  received.  Reported  from  just  36  localities.  18  of  them  in 
the  breeding  season  ( April— J uly).  Only  nine  pairs  were  reported:  Holme.  Old  Catton. 
Millgate,  Swanton  Novers,  Boyland,  East  Wretham.  Brandon  Creek.  Potter  Heigham  and 
Yarmouth  cemetery.  Breeding  was  proven  at  only  three  of  these  sites. 


Long-eared  Owl  Asia  otus 

Scarce  and  local  resident , passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

A total  of  just  6 birds  at  4 roosts  reported  in  the  first-winter  period,  marginally  better  than 
last  year.  A probable  coastal  migrant  reported  at  Caister  GC  on  May  6th.  5 pairs,  all 
successful,  reported  in  breeding  season,  together  with  sightings  of  singles  at  8 other 
widespread  sites.  A scattering  of  19  coastal  migrants  in  autumn:  in  Oct  at  Holme  on  1st, 
at  Sheringham  on  9th  and  12th  and  at  Stiffkey  on  15th  and  in  Nov  at  Holme  on  1st  and 
4th,  Sheringham  on  1st,  2nd  and  freshly  dead  on  17th.  Weybourne  and  Blakeney  point  on 
2nd.  Waxham  on  5th,  Cley-Walsey  Hills  on  7th  with  2 on  8th.  Yarmouth  cemetery  on 
12th.  Brancaster  on  13th,  Berney  marshes  on  20th  and  Hunstanton  on  24th.  1-2  reported 
from  3 other  sites  in  Nov.  Only  one  roost  reported  in  second-winter  period,  holding  3 
birds.  No  other  late  winter  reports. 


Short-eared  Owl  Asioflammeus 

Rare  breeder;  regular  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Scarce  in  first-winter  period  and  early  spring.  Monthly  totals  of  1-2  in  Wash  Jan-Mav; 
along  north  coast  between  Holme  and  Weybourne  of  5-7  Jan.  4 Feb.  5 March.  4-5  April 
and  5 May  with  last  at  Holme  lst-2nd  June:  at  Breydon/Berney  1-2  Jan.  Feb  & March, 
up  to  3 April  and  1 until  29th  May.  Elsewhere  singles  at  West  Newton  (May).  Winterton 
(March).  Cantley  (Jan).  Halvergate  (Jan.  Feb),  Colney  GP  (April).  Brograve  Levels 
(April).  Emneth  (April).  Gravelbank.  Tilney  (April)  Chedgrave  (1-2  Jan-May).  West 
Raynham  airfield  (April).  Denver  Sluice  (Feb)  and  Welney  (Feb  with  2 in  March). 

2-3  pairs  bred  in  county.  Summer  records:  Acle  dead  on  A47  July  6th.  Scolt  July  15th 
and  Breydon  July  23rd  and  Aug  31st. 

Birds  again  scarce  in  autumn  and  second  winter  period.  Monthly  totals  along  non 
coast  between  Hunstanton  and  Sheringham  of  up  to  5 Sept,  up  to  14  in  Oct  (during  whici 
marked  influx  occurred  with  birds  in  off  sea  at  Holme  on  29th.  2 in  at  Titchwe  on  -t  . 
at  Burnham  Overy  on  21st  and  at  Sheringham  on  22nd  and  31st).  up  to  J Nov  (with  _ 
more  in  off  sea  at  Holme  on  25th)  and  only  4 reported  in  Dec.  Up  to  3 in  as  in  cj-  - 
Nov  and  1 Dec:  at  Berney/Breydon/Acle  1 Sept.  3 Nov  and  a high  total  ot  9 reported  m 
Dec;  at  Welney  1 in  Oct  and  Nov  and  a max  of  3 in  Dec.  Elsewhere  recorded  in  ct  at 
Cantley  BF  1st.  Sea  Palling  22nd  and  Happisburgh  24th:  in  Nov  at  Tattersett  on  l th. 
Ludham  2 on  14th  and  1 Horsey/Somerton  on  10th:  in  Dec  _ at  Horsey  on  9th.  o > 
GP  on  16th  and  Buckenham  on  28th. 
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Nightjar  Caprimulgus  europaeus 

Local  migratory  breeder  and  rare  passage  migrant. 

First  bird  reported  from  breeding  sites  May  14th.  A single  migrant  noted  at  Holkham 
May  26th.  8 churring  males  reported  from  3 sites  in  Breckland  stronghold:  presumably 
many  more  were  unreported.  Elsewhere,  65  churring  males  reported  from  13  sites  - 
continuing  the  recent  (and  very  welcome)  expansion  of  both  range  and  numbers.  Latest 
report  concerned  a female  and  a newly  fledged  bird  at  Dersingham  Aug  21st. 

Swift  Apus  apus  I 

Common  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

First  of  the  spring  was  1 west  at  Sheringham  April  20th  followed  by  singles  at  Yarmouth,  i< 
Horsey  Gap  and  Sheringham  on  23rd;  6 at  Colney  GP  and  2 Rockland  Broad  on  24th  and 
singles  at  six  other  sites  between  27th  and  30th.  Increasingly  common  in  First  week  of  I 
May  with  about  100  a day  moving  west  at  Holme  4th— 5th  and  360  west  at  Sheringham  on  r 
8th;  up  to  400  at  Colney  GP  and  800  at  Holkham  Lake  on  1 1th.  Passage  continued  into 
late  May,  though  in  smaller  numbers  than  in  previous  years,  with  ‘hundreds’  passing  west  t 
at  Holme  on  28th  and  370  west  at  Sheringham  on  29th.  Prolonged  periods  of  cold  | 
northerly  winds  prevented  passage  in  early  June,  but  200+  at  Wroxham  on  8th  and  360 
west  at  Sheringham  on  17th  and  a surprisingly  late  passage  of  600  birds  an  hour  east 
(0700-1000)  at  Mundesley  on  30th. 

Very  little  breeding  season  data  reported,  but  the  Breeding  Birds  Survey  recorded  u 
breeding  in  27  of  51  1km  squares  (53%),  an  average  of  10.6  birds  per  square;  compared  o 
to  occupancy  in  25  out  of  41  lkm  squares  (61%),  with  an  average  of  1 1 birds  per  square  f, 
in  1994.  At  Saxlingham  very  late  fledging  young  noted  Sept  13th. 

Very  few  reports  of  any  large-scale  movements  in  autumn  except  for  3700  west  at;, 
Sheringham  July  4th  and  600  west  on  6th  and  3000  west  at  Weybourne  on  20th.  Similarly  ) 
no  reports  of  any  large-scale  movements  in  Aug  with  max.  of  500+  at  Cley  on  30th. 
Small  numbers  continued  on  passage  into  late  Sept  and  early  Oct  with  last  birds  ati 
Titchwell  Oct  6th,  Mundesley  7th  and  Sheringham  on  8th.  Last  of  all  a single  aife 
Dersingham  Nov  12th. 

Swift  sp  Apus  sp  i 

An  unidentified  Swift  at  Blakeney  Harbour  Nov  13th. 

Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthisl 

Resident,  numbers  fluctuate  in  response  to  severity  of  winters. 

Well  recorded  with  reports  from  1 1 1 sites  including  coastal  estuaries  and  harbours  irU 
winter  (up  to  4 at  Snettisham  Nov/Dec).  Breeding  season  records  from  about  30  sites  o ... 
which  16  were  of  pairs  or  recently  fledged  juveniles.  This  continues  the  trend  noted  in  tht 
1994  Report  and  reflects  the  increase  in  observer  coverage  and  a continuing  run  o 
relatively  mild  winters. 

Breeding  suspected  or  confirmed  at  Garboldisham,  Swangey  GP.  Pensthorpe,  Wes 
Acre,  Tatterford  Beck,  Scarrow  Beck,  Holme  Hale,  Sennowe,  Sparham  (2  pairs)  ' 
Lenwade,  Lyng-Easthaugh  GP.  Catfield  Lake,  Sutton  (nr  Hickling),  Wroxham,  Bun 
Valley  Lakes,  Buckenham,  Strumpshaw,  How  Hill  (2  broods),  Colney  GP,  Attlebridge 
Hellesdon  Bridge,  Elsing,  East  Harling,  Thetford  Nunnery,  Fordham,  Ten-Mile  Bank 
Welney  and  Southery  Fen. 

Following  the  note  on  productivity  of  one  pair  at  Garboldisham  reported  in  the  199. 
Report,  this  year  a total  of  I 1 juveniles  trapped  and  ringed  there  between  June  24th  anJl 
Sept  25th. 
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Merops  apiaster 


Bee-eater 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe. 

One  flew  west  over  Burnham  Norton  May  8th  (VE  MESR)  and  2 calling  birds  high 
northeast  over  Old  Hunstanton  in  the  evening  of  June  16th  (FPR  DB).  The  fourth  year  in 
succession  this  avian  colour  chart  from  the  sunny  south  has  put  in  all  too  brief 
appearances. 


Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

Annual  vagrant  in  very  small  numbers. 

An  average  showing  with  5-6  records;  in  April  one  briefly  at  Holme  on  14th;  another 
arrived  off  the  sea  at  Yarmouth  at  1000  hrs  then  flew  off  west:  Morston  on  21st.  In  May 
one  at  Ludham  Hall  Farm  between  1 0th  and  20th. 

Surprisingly  only  one  autumn  record  concerning  possibly  2 birds  at  Holme  between 
■ Sept  8th  and  13th  and  again,  or  another,  from  18th  to  21st. 

Wryneck  jynx  torquilla 

Former  migrant  breeder.  Now  scarce  annual  passage  migrant , mostly  in  autumn. 

" Spring  passage  April  25th  to  May  22nd.  First  of  the  year  at  Holme  where  2 on  April  25th. 
3 on  26th,  2 on  27th  and  1 from  28th  to  30th  (4  different  birds  involved).  Other  April 
records:  Beeston  Regis  and  Weybourne  on  26th,  Wells  on  27th,  Biakeney  Point  and 
Burnham  Overy  on  29th  and  inland  at  Sprowston  on  29th/30th.  In  contrast  only  2 May 
records:  Wells  on  1st  and  Holme  on  22nd. 

Typical  autumn  passage  involving  38  individuals  began  August  20th  (at  Sheringham) 
and  continued  to  Sept  25th  (Winterton).  All  records  of  singles  apart  from  5 Biakeney 
Point  Sept  16th,  where  also  3 on  18th  and  5 again  on  19th;  2 at  Yarmouth  on  1 8th/ 1 9th 
and  2 at  Beeston  Regis  on  21st.  Other  coastal  records:  Cley,  Cromer.  Holme.  Morston, 
Overy  Dunes,  Scolt  Head.  Sheringham.  Stiffkey,  Warham.  Waxham  and  Winterton. 
Single  inland  record:  Ludham  Sept  6th. 


Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis 

Resident. 

In  contrast  to  last  year,  when  recorded  from  only  33  sites,  more  information  submitted 
giving  a total  of  57  sites  scattered  throughout  the  county.  Most  records  came  from  typical 
wooded  and  heathland  habitat  although  during  the  winter  wandering  birds  noted  at  many 
coastal  sites.  All  records  of  either  singles  or  pairs  but  6 together  at  Holkham  Park  March 
11th.  The  following  sites  contained  birds  in  the  breeding  season.  Barney.  Bayfield, 
Belton.  Colney,  East  Harling.  East  Wretham  (4  pairs),  Fordham.  Garboldisham, 
Gaywood.  Holkham  (4  pairs  in  park.  2 in  pines).  Holme.  Horsford.  Kipton.  Lound  (2 
pairs),  Lynford.  Strumpshaw.  Swanton  Novers.  Thetford.  Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  Tottenhill, 
Weeting.  West  Harling  and  Wroxham.  Still  highly  under  recorded.  Results  from  the  BTO 
BBS  showed  15  of  the  51  1km  squares  (29%)  were  occupied.  Nationally  24%  of  squares 
were  occupied  and  showed  a decline  of  13%  since  1994. 


Great  Spotted  W oodpecker  Dendrocopos  major 

Common  resident.  Birds  of  northern  race  occasional  in  autumn. 

A slight  increase  in  records  but  still  too  under-recorded  for  a worthwhile  summary  . Noted 
at  43  sites  with  breeding  season  observations  at  21  sites.  All  of  single  pairs  apart  trom  2 
at  East  Wretham.  20  at  Holkham  Park.  2 at  Strumpshaw  and  4 at  Thettord.  With  such  a 
high  density  in  Holkham  Park  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  it  other  large  estates 
hold  similar  numbers.  Spring-time  visits  when  drumming  regular  should  shed  more  light 
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on  distribution.  Results  from  the  BTO  BBS  revealed  17  out  of  51  squares  (33%)  werl 
occupied.  Nationally  27%  of  squares  occupied  with  no  significant  population  chang i 
since  1994. 

Usual  selection  of  coastal  records  in  Sept/Oct  including  1 south  over  Snettisham  Sept 
12th,  1 in  off  the  sea  at  Stiffkey  Oct  14th  and  1 south  over  Hunstanton  Cliffs  Oct  22nC 
Drumming  noted  at  Holkham  Park  Dec  30th  - an  early  date. 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  minoi * 

Local  resident. 

Recorded  at  40  sites  with  most  sightings  coming  from  the  first-winter  and  spring  periods  i 
Surprisingly,  no  positive  breeding  records,  although  drummers  and  birds  in  the  breeding 
season  at  the  following  sites:  Blickling,  Bodney,  Brundall,  Ditchingham,  Felbrigg  jr 
Holkham  Park  (9  pairs),  Gunton,  Lynford,  Narborough,  Rollesby,  Sandringham,  Scour'. 
Camp  Little  Ouse,  Stanford,  Thetford,  Thompson  Common,  Toftwood,  Tottenhill  ancil 
Tottington.  Fine  days  between  late  February  and  May  are  best  for  finding  drumming* 
birds.  There  must  surely  be  more  pairs  in  the  county  than  the  information  suggests.  Mortl 
evidence,  however,  of  a decline  comes  from  Strumpshaw  where  none  bred  comparecq 
with  3 pairs  in  the  late  1980s. 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla  jr 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe. 

1994  additions:  Sheringham  one  arrived  from  the  north-east  and  flew  off  west  Sept  19th 
(KBS)  and  another  flew  off  west  there  Oct  10th  (KBS). 

1994  correction:  Initials  for  bird  at  Sidestrand  Oct  21st  should  read  (BJM). 

Woodlark  Lullula  arborea  I 

Uncommon  migratory  breeder,  recently  increasing.  Also  scarce  passage  migrant. 

Present  in  Jan  for  the  second  consecutive  year  with  2 on  barley  stubble  at  Feltwell  18th. 
The  first  singing  male  returned  to  Thetford  Forest  by  Jan  29th.  Many  restock  breeding  : 
sites  were  occupied  by  mid-Feb. 

The  Breckland  population  was  surveyed  for  the  22nd  consecutive  year.  The  results  f 
revealed  yet  another  population  increase  to  a total  of  134  singing  males  in  the  Norfolk  h 
Brecks,  1 14  of  which  were  on  forest  sites  and  20  on  heathland  and  rabbit/sheep-grazed  JS 
Breck  (a  further  1 15  singing  males  were  in  the  Suffolk  Brecks).  Totals  of  singing  males  1 
in  the  Brecks  over  the  last  10  years  are  given  below: 


Woodlarks  (./.  Wright) 
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1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995 


Norfolk  Brecks  26  23  20  29  48  53  69  82  108  134 

Suffolk  Brecks  24  20  23  24  45  39  76  94  112  115 


A total  of  79  young  were  colour-ringed  in  Norfolk  Brecks  (with  a further  47  in  Suffolk 
Brecks).  This  ringing  project  commenced  in  1986. 

The  spread  throughout  Thetford  Forest  continues,  doubtless  reflecting  the  numbers  of 
Woodlarks  exploiting  the  large-scale  build-up  of  first  rotation  felling.  Most  blocks  now 
contain  an  abundance  of  suitable  young  restock  habitat.  The  distribution  of  Forest 
Woodlarks  in  relation  to  planting  years  is  increasingly  in  favour  of  younger  restocks; 
95%  of  the  population  was  located  in  planting  year  1991  or  later.  Yet  a few  pairs 
continue  occupying  7 and  8 year-old  crops  mainly  where  inter-row'  ploughing  continues. 

The  very  hot  late  summer  resulted  in  Woodlarks  enjoying  a highly  successful  breeding 
season.  Broods  of  5 were  more  common  than  usual.  Exceptionally,  two  nests  were 
recorded  (each  containing  6 eggs  of  which  5 hatched).  Encouraged  by  the  mild  autumn 
birds  lingered  in  Forest  breeding  localities  until  Nov  7th.  In  the  Feltwell  area  at  least  37 
Woodlarks  (in  groups  of  7,  10  and  20)  remained  on  farmland  until  the  year-end  despite 
severe  weather.  The  birds  favoured  wheat  stubble,  autumn  drilled  rye,  weedy  remnants  of 
harvested  sugar-beet  and  a failed  linseed  crop. 

The  situation  away  from  the  Brecks  was  again  encouraging  with  at  least  6 singing 
males  at  6 sites  and  breeding  confirmed  at  2 of  them. 

In  spring  6 coastal  migrants:  singles  at  Holme  March  1 Ith.  Overy  Dunes  25th. 
Holkham  29th.  Weybourne  April  10th,  Holkham  26th  and  Blakeney  Point  28th.  In 
autumn  coastal  migration  restricted  to  north-west  of  county  where  a total  of  7 flew  south 
at  Hunstanton  with  singles  on  Oct  22nd.  28th,  29th,  30th.  Nov  5th  (2)  and  1 1th.  Also  a 
single  west  at  Titchwell  Nov  5th  and  at  Holme  3 Nov  29th  and  another  30th.  (Ron 
Hoblyn/Forest  Enterprise  kindly  provided  the  B reck  land  information) 

' Skylark  Alauda  arvensis 

Resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Highest  counts  received  for  first  part  of  the  year  were  99  Titchwell  and  100 
Docking/Brancaster  Jan  and  250  Flitcham  March.  As  usual  little  evidence  of  spring 
passage  with  no  records  of  coastal  movements. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  results:  the  national  results  showed  no  significant  numerical 
population  change  from  1994  (when  recorded  in  72%  of  1km  squares)  to  1995  (71%),  a 
situation  reflected  in  Norfolk  where  recorded  in  49  out  of  51  1km  squares  (96%)  in  1995 
with  an  average  of  10.6  birds  per  square  compared  with  100%  of  squares  in  1994  with  an 
average  of  1 1 birds  per  square.  Totals  of  singing  males  or  breeding  pairs  are  given  below 
for  sites  from  where  comparable  breeding  data  received: 

1993  1994  1995 


Snettisham 
Flitcham  CBC  plot 
Welney 

*no  spring  flood  in  1995 

In  addition  CBC  plot  at  Wheatacre  showed  no  decline  this  year  despite  switch  from 


40 

25 


51 

28 

26 


39 

26 

37* 
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mainly  set-a-side  in  1994  to  arable  crops  in  1995. 

Autumn  passage  between  late  Sept  and  mid-Nov  but  concentrated  in  second  half 
Oct.  Largest  movements:  150  west  Sheringham,  135  west  Morston  and  817  soutl 
Hunstanton  Oct  22nd,  410  west  Sheringham  29th,  150  in  off  sea  Horsey,  1000  wes 
Holme  and  612  south  Hunstanton  30th  and  190  west  Sheringham  and  317  south 
Hunstanton  31st. 

Largest  counts  received  for  end  of  year  included  370  Holme  Nov  (of  which  220  oi 
set-a-side  and  150  on  saltmarsh)  and  150  Eccles,  100  Hillington,  4-500  Stiffkey  and  30t 
Wax  ham  Dec. 


Shore  Lark  Eremophila  alpestri • 

Scarce  winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant.  Exceptional  in  summer. 

At  Overy  Dunes/Holkham  11  remained  from  1994  until  end  of  April.  A single  east  aa 
Titchwell  Jan  6th  and  7 Scolt  Head  3rd  were  the  only  other  sightings  before  Feb  when  Y.v. 
discovered  on  Blakeney  Point  1 1th.  Up  to  19  continued  to  be  reported  here  until  Apri 
23rd  - these  birds  possibly  being  responsible  for  singles  at  Cley  Feb  2nd  and  March  28th 

In  March  1 west  Gun  Hill  3rd  and  3 west  Sheringham  18th  and  in  April  Holkhant 
flock  reached  16  on  20th.  Up  to  7 remained  at  Holkham  into  early  May  and  up  to  5 an 
Blakeney  Point  until  May  8th.  A few  late  migrants  in  May  included  birds  at  Cley  2nd 
Salthouse  8th-22nd,  Titchwell  15th  and  20th  (2)  and  Blakeney  Point  14th  (2),  18th  anc f 
25th— 27th. 

In  autumn  first  2 Titchwell  Oct  15th  with  single(s)  Sheringham,  Weybourne  and  Cle>j 
16th  remaining  at  Cley  until  23rd.  Further  arrivals  in  Oct  included  up  to  3 Titchwell  fronjH 
20th.  2 south  Hunstanton  and  5 Holme  22nd  and  singles  at  Cromer  GC  23rd,  Weyboumeo 
27th.  Holkham  29th— 3 1 st  and  Salthouse  31st.  More  arrived  early  Nov  with  7 Titchwel  | 
3rd  and  1-3  at  Sheringham,  Weybourne,  Cley,  Blakeney  Point,  Burnham  Overy  anc.; 
Holme  3rd-6th.  Further  Nov  records  included  5 Salthouse  15th,  but  otherwise  restricted*: 
to  3 sites  where  maxima  were  5 Holme  (where  1 taken  by  a Merlin),  5 Titchwell  and  fit 
Holkham.  Generally  scarcer  in  Dec  when  Salthouse  2nd,  5 Holkham  16th  and  19th, 
Brancaster  27th  and  peak  of  9 Titchwell  20th  (the  last  report  here). 


Riparia  riparicm 


Sand  Martin 

Local  migratory  breeder  and  common  passage  migrant. 

First  at  Cley  March  12th  and  14th  followed  by  2 Welney  15th- 16th  and  small  numbers 
elsewhere  over  next  few  days.  Widespread  arrival  24th  when  200  UEA,  Norwich.  OtheiC 
high  counts:  150  Wroxham  March  27th,  300  Holme  April  1 Ith,  160  Lyng-Easthaugh  GBF 
14th  and  300  Pentney  GP  17th.  Good  numbers  of  coastal  migrants  included  213  west 
Holkham  and  800  west  Holme  April  5th,  290  west  Sheringham,  250  west  Holkham  ant 
350  west  Holme  1 1th  and  1 10  west  Holme  May  1st. 

Breeding  data:  Sheringham  (20  pairs),  Whitlingham  GP  (50  pairs).  Pentney  (20-2‘. 
pairs)  and  Welney  (3  pairs).  In  addition  counts  of  nest  holes,  not  necessarily  occupied, 
from  Happisburgh  (80),  Sparham  (300),  Stanford  Sand  Pit  (20-40)  and  Gooderston< 
Warren  (40). 

In  autumn  coastal  movements  from  early  July  included  2000  west  Weybourne  July 
17th,  400  west  Mundesley,  2000  west  Weybourne  and  250  west  Holme  19th.  3000  west 
Weybourne  20th;  300  west  Weybourne  Aug  12th  and  80  east  and  40  west  Sheringha 
Sept  1 1th.  Several  good  autumn  concentrations:  500  Sheringham  July  26th  (apparently 
roosting  in  barley),  1500  Weybourne  Aug  1st,  500  Burnham  Norton  14th  and  800 
Cantley  BF  Sept  6th. 

Oct  records  at  Sheringham  1st,  Marham  3rd  (20).  Mundesley  4th.  Cantley  6th  (clO).  1 
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Weybourne  1 1th  and  Burgh  Castle  24th. 


Hi ni ndo  rus licet 


Swallow 

Common  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Following  the  first  at  Cley  March  22nd  a small  flurry  with  records  from  Burnham  Overy. 
Holme.  Morston  and  Salthouse  (2)  next  day,  but  no  large  counts  were  reported  until  April 
20th  when  65  west  Sheringham.  Coastal  movements  were  generally  poor  with  highest 
counts  200  west  Holme  April  23rd,  200  west  per  hour  Mundesley  and  1 10  west  Holme 
May  1st.  175  west  Holme  2nd  and  200  west  Sheringham  20th  with  smaller  numbers 
continuing  until  at  least  mid  June. 


Breeding  Bird  Survey  results:  national  results  showed  a significant  numerical 
population  decrease  of  17%  from  1994  to  1995,  this  situation  being  reflected  in  Norfolk 
where  recorded  in  37  out  of  51  I km  squares  (73%)  in  1995  compared  to  34  out  of  41 
squares  (83%)  in  1994.  Specific  breeding  data  scarce  but  evidence  of  a decline  over  last 
few  years  noted  in  Stanford  Battle  Area. 

Autumn  concentrations:  1200  roosting  at  Holme  Sept  6th,  600  Welney  1 0th  and 
2-3000  roosting  at  Martham  Ferry  1 5th— 1 6th.  Coastal  movements  included  at  least  2500 
south  Snettisham  Sept  9th—  1 1th,  650  east  and  1900  west  Sheringham  1 Ith  and  a 
remarkable  12000  west  Sheringham  12th.  Most  well-watched  sites  recorded  their  last  of 
the  autumn  around  Oct  24th— 26th  with  Nov  records  from  Cley  6th.  Salthouse  14th  and 
West  Runcton  (2)  and  Cley  (3)  15th. 

At  Ludham  Bridge  3 albino  juveniles  Aug  24th-Sept  3rd. 


Red-rum ped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe. 

Only  record  concerned  a single  flying  west  low  over  cliff-top  fields  at  Sheringham  during 
a passage  of  other  hirundines  May  7th  (MY-P). 

1994  correction:  Second  set  of  initials  for  bird  at  Winterton  Nov  1st  should  read 
(BJM). 


House  Martin  Delichon  urbica 

Common  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Early  records  from  Yarmouth  March  19th  and  Winterton  29th  (2)  with  a scattering  of 
records  April  3rd.  A poor  spring  showing  with  low  numbers  present  until  May  1 1th  when 
concentrations  of  150  Colney  GP.  400  Holkham  and  300  Wroxham.  Coastal  movements 
included  180  west  Sheringham  May  8th.  280  west  per  hour  Mundesley  15th  and  150  west 
Sheringham  25th. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey  results:  national  results  show  a significant  population  increase 
of  12%  from  1994  to  1995.  this  increase  reflected  in  Norfolk  w here  recorded  in  20  out  of 
51  I km  squares  (39%)  in  1995  compared  to  only  12  out  of  41  (29%)  in  1994.  However 
average  number  of  birds  per  square  dropped  from  9 in  1994  to  7.3  in  1995  and  several 
sites  reported  a continuing  decline  including  Pulham  Market  where  once  common  only  3 
pairs  bred  and  Snows  Lane.  Chedgrave  where  did  not  nest  for  first  time  in  23  years.  Few 
remain  in  Norwich  and  despite  the  encouraging  survey  results  there  is  a general 
impression  that  former  large  and  successful  colonies  are  much  reduced  in  size.  Nest 
counts  received  included  20  Welney  Suspension  Bridge.  18  Longlands  (where  success 
very  good).  43  Crow  Hall  Farm.  Gooderstone,  13  Burnham  Norton  and  12  New  Holkham 
Village.  Further  counts  on  an  annual  basis  will  help  to  clarify  the  situation. 

In  contrast  to  spring,  an  excellent  autumn  passage  with  high  counts  ol  coastal  migrants 
on  several  dates  including  1500  west  Weybourne  Sept  6th.  1200  south-east  and  300  west 
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Sheringham  7th,  25000  west  Sheringham  12th  (a  site  record),  3000  west  Overstrand  Oo 
1st,  3500  west  Overstrand  and  4500  west  Sheringham  2nd,  2000  west  Overstrand,  1 67« 
west  Holme  and  5070  south  Hunstanton  3rd  and  5000  (both  east  and  west)  Overstrani 
and  33500  east  Mundesley  (a  site  record)  4th.  Concentrations  included  1000  Holme  Sep  L 
6th  and  1700  Cromer  Oct  8th  with  inland  flocks  reaching  300  Holt  Sept  3rd,  40i 
Sennowe  Park  12th  and  320  Harling  13th.  Very  few  remained  after  mid  Oct;  latest  a. 
Horsey  Nov  8th. 

Richard  s Pipit  Anthus  novsaseelandiaA 

Virtually  annual  autumn  migrant  from  western  Siberia.  Rare  in  spring  and  winter. 

The  bird  first  recorded  at  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  29th  Dec  1994  remained  till  Mar  23rd.  ■ 

A number  of  spring  records  were  not  surprising  considering  last  autumn’s  recorc, 
influx.  Singles  at  Holme  Mar  20th-Apr  7th,  Apr  25th  and  a third  bird  west  there  Ma> 
2nd.  Elsewhere  singles  east  Sheringham  April  23rd  and  Snettisham  May  2nd-3rd.  These  ; 
represent  the  first  spring  records  for  the  county  since  1989. 

In  the  autumn  a good  showing,  not  on  the  scale  of  last  year  but  still  around  40-45)1 
reported.  Autumn  passage  commenced  Sept  9th  when  one  Scoit  Head.  Others  during  Sept 
included  2 Burnham  Overy  Dunes  19th,  2 Happisburgh  24th  and  singles  Brancaster  1 8th, p 
Cley  25th,  Salthouse  21st,  Weybourne  18th,  east  Sheringham  18th,  south  Waxham  16th 
and  north  Winterton  29th. 

As  usual  most  records  during  Oct  best  localities  Hunstanton  Cliffs  where  a total  of  6 
south  including  2 on  31st,  7-8  at  Holme  where  3-4  on  10th  and  2 29th  and  Sheringhami 
where  singles  recorded  on  6 dates.  Elsewhere  2 Hunstanton  GC  30th  and  singles! 
Burnham  Overy  Dunes  8th,  Cley  24th,  Salthouse  26th,  Kelling  3rd-8th,  Weybournei< 
3rd-5th  and  Mundesley  7th.  In  Nov  2 Cromer  GC  1st,  where  1 on  2nd  and  singles  Holme  < 
4th  and  Snettisham  1 5th— 23rd. 

Richard’s/Tawny  Pipit 

Singles  south  Hunstanton  Cliffs  Oct  1 1th  and  29th  considered  to  be  Richard's  but  ■ 
remained  silent.  Another  Holkham  Oct  31st  seen  only  briefly  but  was  considered  to  be  a > 
Tawny. 

Tree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis  W 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

First  returning  birds  in  April  when  singles  Lynford  2nd  and  Salthouse  10th.  but  few  I 
others  until  second  half  of  month.  Coastal  passage  daily  April  21st-May  31st  with  a total  1 
of  160-200  migrants  reported.  Highest  counts  in  first  few  days  of  May  when  the  $ 
following  moving  west  over  Holme;  30  on  1st,  42  on  2nd  and  12  on  3rd.  Best  counts  I 
elsewhere:  10  west  Cromer  April  29th  and  15  west  and  1 east  Sheringham  May  3rd. 

During  the  breeding  season  a total  of  53  singing  males  from  the  following  localities:  9 | 
East  Wretham  Heath,  9 Dersingham  Bog,  6 Roydon  Common.  4 Wretham  Parish,  3 I 
Hockham,  3 Thetford  Warren,  3 Thorpe  Woods,  2 Kelling  Heath.  2 Salthouse  Heath,  2 | 
Swanton  Novers  and  singles  Holt  Lowes,  King's  Lynn,  Muckleburgh  and  Weybourne. 
The  count  from  East  Wretham  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  how  many  breeding  pairs  the 
Brecks  hold. 

One  of  the  best  autumn  showings  for  several  years  with  cl 20  birds  reported.  Influxes 
occurred  during  Sept  when  on  8th-9th  18  Holme.  28  Sheringham  and  10  Yarmouth 
Cemetery  and  on  1 8th- 19th  when  18  Holme,  7 Holkham,  12  Burnham  Overy  Dunes,  20 
Sheringham  and  8 Yarmouth  Cemetery.  More  than  normal  during  Oct  with  10  birds 
reported  from  4 sites  and  last  at  Hunstanton  and  Holme  2 1st. 
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Meadow  Pipit  Anthus  pratensis 

Locally  common  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant  with  small  numbers  in  winter. 
In  the  first-winter  period  decidedly  scarce,  best  count  in  Jan  38  Welney  and  in  Feb  32 
Welney,  28  Holme  and  25  Flitcham.  During  the  winter  is  obviously  much  scarcer  than 
many  would  believe,  most  of  our  birds  choosing  to  winter  in  the  milder  climes  of  Iberia. 
Return  passage  underway  by  end  Feb  continuing  to  the  end  of  April.  At  coastal  sites 
westerly  passage  peaked  mid-March  to  mid-April.  In  March  best  counts  800  Flolme  and 
310  Sheringham  23rd  and  750  Holme  24th.  In  April  1200  Holme  and  900  Sheringham 
1st,  1200  Holme  and  800  Sheringham  3rd,  1450  Holme  and  650  Sheringham  5th  and 
4400  Holme  6th.  In  addition  to  these  overhead  migrants,  flocks  at  most  sites  in  March 
including  170  Burlingham  Lodge  and  101  Welney  and  in  April  220  Holme.  150 
Sheringham  and  180  Waxham. 

Very  few  breeding  season  records  but  these  did  include  102  pairs  Welney  an  increase 
of  18.5%  on  94,  probably  due  to  no  spring  Hooding.  The  dune  systems  along  the  county’s 
coast-line  are  known  to  support  good  numbers  of  breeding  birds.  Census  work  here 
would  be  valuable.  Birds  were  present  in  22%  of  the  county’s  breeding  Bird  Survey 
squares  - a low  figure  compared  to  national  average  of  33%. 

Largest  Hocks  in  autumn  included  100  Holme  Aug;  150  Holme,  300  Sheringham  and 
130  Cromer  GC  Sept  and  150  Cromer  GC  and  150  Winterton  Oct.  Visible  migration  far 
less  evident  than  in  spring,  but  did  include  an  exceptional  500  south  in  I hour  Snettisham 
Oct  22nd  and  at  Hunstanton  Cliffs  an  autumn  total  of  1780  south  Sept  23rd-Nov  13th; 
best  days  during  Oct  when  185  on  5th.  145  on  9th  and  1 15  on  22nd. 

In  second-winter  period  very  few  birds  once  again,  highest  counts  in  Nov  46  Welney 
and  32  Holme  and  in  Dec  27  Welney. 

Red-throated  Pipit  Antlws  cervinus 

Vagrant  from  Northern  Europe. 

In  May  Berney  Marshes  15th  (PRA).  Titchwell  19th  (DB  LB  RW  et  al).  Sheringham  24th 
(DHS  KBS  MY-P)  and  2 Blakeney  Point  23rd-26th  (JRMcC  AMS  et  al).  In  autumn  in 
Sept  at  Bacton  10th  (MF),  Breydon  10th  (SS  JRL)  and  Holme  20th  (ARB).  Only  in  1992 
when  1 2 were  recorded  was  there  a better  year. 

Rock  Pipit  Anthus  petrosus 

Winter  visitor  and  passage  migrant.  Most  probably  of  the  Scandinavian  race  littoralis. 

In  Jan  only  small  numbers  with  total  of  around  45  at  8 sites  including  12  Warham  and  12 
Wells.  Higher  numbers  in  Feb  when  120  at  11  sites  including  an  exceptional  count  ot  80 
Wells  on  4th.  Numbers  declined  rapidly  during  March  and  April  with  last  bird  ot  the 
spring  Yarmouth  Harbour  April  19th. 

As  usual  in  March  birds  showing  characteristics  of  the  Scandinavian  race  A.p.  littoralis 
at  4 sites,  best  counts  10  Cley  1 1th,  5 Burnham  Norton  1 1th  and  3 Holme  8th- 19th. 

First  birds  of  autumn  Sept  18th  at  Holme  and  Sheringham.  Coastal  passage  daily  from 
then  to  end  of  Nov.  Best  site  Hunstanton  Cliffs  where  an  autumn  total  ot  490  south  Sept 
23rd  to  Nov  13th.  best  counts  in  Oct  when  73  on  26th.  60  on  28th.  47  on  -9th  and  49  on 
30th.  Other  high  counts  in  Oct  included  20  west  Holme  29th  and  48  west  Sheringham 
28th.  Nearly  all  occurred  on  days  when  good  numbers  ot  Scandinavian  migrants  such  as 
Chaffinch  and  Brambling  moving  through  and  no  doubt  these  pipits  came  from  the  same 
source.  In  addition  to  these  overhead  migrants  good  numbers  reported  along  coast 
including  in  Oct  20  Holme.  15  Titchwell.  20  Wells  and  15  Sheringham.  Very  tew  in  Nov: 
17  from  5 sites  and  in  Dec  42  from  6 sites  including  20  at  W arham. 

Inland  records  during  autumn:  Cantley  BF  Sept  30th-Oct  1st,  _ ct  _ t an  o\ 
1 1th  and  Welney  Oct  10th- 1 1th  and  2 Oct  16th.  See  page  606. 
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Anthus  spinoletta 


Water  Pipit 

Local  winter  visitor.  ■ 

Numbers  never  very  exceptional  at  any  point  during  year.  In  Jan  25  reported  from  8 sites 
with  10  Cley  14th  the  best  count.  Similar  numbers  in  Feb  when  21  at  4 sites  including  8 
at  both  Burnham  Norton  and  Cley.  Slight  increase  in  March  with  36  at  11  sites,  best 
counts  13  Cley  21st  and  11  Burnham  Norton  14th.  Numbers  declined  quickly  during 
April  with  last  Ludham  20th. 

In  autumn  first  Horsey  Oct  2nd.  During  Oct  30  present  at  7 sites  including  10  Cantley 


BF  25th.  6 Cley  21st,  5 How  Hill  24th  and  5 Martham  17th.  Numbers  declined  during 


Nov  with  just  24  at  6 sites,  Cantley  BF  the  best  site  where  up  to  10  through  to  the  year- 
end  with  a further  16  noted  at  6 other  localities  during  Dec. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  Spring  to  rule  out  very  similar  Scandinavian  Rock  Pipit  which 
occurs  on  coastal  grazing  marshes  and  wader  scrapes  especially  in  March  and  early  April. 


s'. 


Motacillaflava  Y A 


Yellow  Wagtail 

Declining  migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Usual  early  returning  birds  in  March  when  3 Snettisham  18th  and  2 Holme  23rd.  Other 
records  few  and  far  between  until  an  arrival  April  21st-23rd.  On  21st  35  west  Holme  and  o,  if 
40  west  Sheringham.  On  22nd  40  Cley  and  40  Horsey  and  on  23rd  30  Holkham,  30  west 
Mundesley  30  Waxham  and  20  north  Winterton.  Mass  arrival  during  May  and  on  1st  40 
Snettisham,  350  west  and  100  present  Holme  and  100  Sheringham  and  on  2nd  50  west 
Holme,  100  Blakeney  Point  and  41  Beeston  Regis.  Other  high  counts  in  May:  80  west 
Sheringham  8th  and  50  Berney  Marshes  15th.  Final  passage  birds  of  the  spring  noted  in 
opening  days  of  June. 

Breeding  data  with  pairs  at  following  localities  1 Acle  High  School,  1-2  Breydon,  1 
Buckenham.  4-5  Bure  Loop  (Yarmouth),  2 Burgh  (River  Waveney),  1 Burgh  Common.  3 
Cantley,  Chedgrave.  1 Claxton,  2-3  Fritton,  3 Haddiscoe,  14-15  Halvergate,  3 Hickling 
(Stubbs  Mill),  1 1 Holkham  NNR,  1 Horsey  Corner,  1-2  Horsey  (Hundred  Stream),  2-3 
Limpenhoe,  1 Sheringham,  3 Strumpshaw,  1 Thorpe,  2 Thurlton,  1 Thwaite  Common,  2 1 


Tunstall  and  46  Welney  (an  increase  of  70%  on  last  year  due  to  no  spring  Hood).  Unless 
large  numbers  of  breeding  birds  are  unrecorded  the  county  breeding  population  could  be 
as  few  as  2-300  breeding  pairs.  During  breeding  season  this  species  relies  on  livestock  as 
an  important  way  of  obtaining  food.  Late  grazing  agreements  on  many  coastal  and 
Broadland  marshes  are  removing  this  source  at  a critical  time  when  combined  with  over- 1 
grazing  by  wildfowl  and  the  annual  cutting  of  fields  in  autumn/winter.  This  is  producing 
a very  short  sward  structure  which  is  perhaps  detrimental  to  this  species.  Maybe  low 
densities  of  stock  could  be  introduced  early  in  the  season  which  would  not  have  a1 
massive  impact  on  breeding  waders.  And  if  corners  and  margins  were  left  uncut  a better' 
breeding  habitat  could  be  created.  Otherwise,  the  future  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail  as  a 
breeding  bird  in  the  county  looks  bleak. 

Return  passage  noted  at  coastal  sites  from  July  12th.  Largest  autumn  gatherings:! 
Welney  155  Aug  4th,  290  Aug  25th  and  150  Sept  1st:  45  Holme  Aug  29th  and  60 
Cantley  Sept  6th.  Overhead  migration  not  very  inspiring  and  only  small  numbers) 
reported.  In  Oct  reported  from  8 sites  till  mid-month  with  late  birds  Cley  20th.  Burnham  < 
Norton  28th  Oct-Nov  8th  and  a very  late  one  Broomsthorpe  Nov  15th. 


■it 


% 


Blue-headed  Wagtail  M.f.flava : Good  spring  passage  with  a total  of  c40  birds  from  21 
localities,  the  vast  majority  from  coastal  sites.  First  Burnham  Norton  April  16th.  Most 
occurred  April  2 1 st— 23rd  when  max  3 at  Waxham  and  April  29th-May  2nd  when  max  4 n \ 
at  Sheringham.  Final  bird  of  the  spring  Sheringham  May  6th. 
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At  Mundesley  a male  paired  to  an  ordinary  temale  during  breeding  season.  In  autumn 
a male  Stiffkey  July  15th. 


Grey-headed  Wagtail  M.fthunbergi : A poor  year  with  a male  Cley  April  21st  and  in 
May  2 Holme  21st  and  singles  Weybourne  15th  and  one  ringed  20th,  Sheringham  5th-6th 
and  27th.  Overstrand  7th  and  Ludham  21st. 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 

Vagrant  from  western  Russia  and  Siberia. 

A juvenile  Kelling  Water  Meadows  Sept  17th  (PM),  the  second  county  record.  The  first 
was  an  obliging  juvenile  Blakeney  Sept  1986.  The  first-winter  bird  at  Welney  Nov  1980 
has  never  been  submitted  to  national  rarities  committee. 

Grey  Wagtail  Motacilla  cinerea 

Local  breeder,  fairly  common  passage  migrant,  less  common  in  winter. 

Good  numbers  present  in  first-winter  period  with  a population  of  around  35—40  at  30 
sites,  mostly  in  ones  and  twos  but  3 at  Sheringham  and  Whitlingham  Lane  GP. 

Spring  passage  better  than  normal  with  30-35  birds  between  March  5th  and  May  27th. 
Mostly  singles  but  in  March  3 Sheringham  1 Ith,  4 Burnham  Norton  18th,  3 Waxham 
24th  and  in  May  3 south  Hunstanton  Cliffs  27th. 

During  breeding  season  single  pairs  at  21  localities  most  of  which  confirmed  breeding 
or  attempted  breeding.  Sites  as  follows;  Briggate,  Buckenham  Tofts  Mill.  Buxton  Mill. 
Corpusty  Mill,  Costessey  Mill.  Coston,  Earsham,  East  Harling,  Ellingham  Mill. 
Hedenham,  Hilborough.  Narborough,  Narborough  Mill.  Newton  Flotman  Mill.  Norwich 
(Oak  Street  Car  Park),  Oxnead  Bridge,  Pensthorpe.  The  Nunnery  Thetford  and 
Whitlingham  GP.  If  breeding  data  of  the  last  ten  years  is  analysed  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  that  the  county  breeding  population  is  in  the  region  of  60  pairs.  Most  are  found 
at  watermills  and  bridges  along  the  rivers.  Most  favoured:  the  Wensum.  followed  by  the 
Yare,  Waveney,  Nar,  Bure  and  Wissey. 

Autumn  coastal  passage  underway  from  June  17th.  but  only  a handful  of  migrants 
until  main  passage  Sept/Oct.  Passage  continued  to  end  of  Nov.  A total  of  120  coastal 
migrants  with  best  counts  7 Weybourne  Sept  25th.  9 Sheringham  Sept  25th  and  10  south 
Hunstanton  Cliffs  Oct  22nd  where  an  autumn  total  of  35  south  Sept  23rd-Nov  1 1th.  Also 
at  this  time  a total  of  25  birds  at  20  inland  localities. 

At  end  of  year  a wintering  population  of  25-30  birds  at  25  widely  scattered  sites. 

Pied  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 

Common  breeding  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

During  first-winter  period  largest  roost  count  was  120  at  King's  Lynn  April  5th.  Smaller 
roosts  included  in  Feb  85  Martham  Broad  and  in  Mar  60  Lessingham  and  40  Burnham 
Norton.  Winter  gatherings  included  in  Jan  40  Holkham  Park.  50  Burnham  Market,  47 
Thompson  and  56  Wretham  and  in  Feb  100  Swaffham  and  61  Holkham  park.  Coastal 
passage  underway  from  Feb  16th  peaking  in  March  when  at  Holme  1 10  west  11th,  60 
west  22nd  and  75  west  23rd  and  at  Mundesley  41  east  1 1th. 

Poorly  recorded  as  a breeding  species,  but  was  present  in  63 % of  the  county  s 
Breeding  Bird  Survey  squares.  When  compared  to  the  national  average  ot  47%  it  is  clear 
that  Norfolk  holds  good  breeding  numbers  and  it  is  therefore  a common  and  widespread 
breeding  bird. 

Post-breeding  gatherings  included  at  Cantley  BF  300  Aug  14th  and  Tattersett  1 _ . ug 
14th.  Autumn  passage  on  the  coasts  as  normal  - not  very  impressive  but  included  a total 
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ol  145  south  Hunstanton  Cliffs  Sept  23rd  to  Nov  13th,  best  days  in  Oct  when  18  on  lit 
and  17  on  30th. 

Few  noteworthy  records  in  second-winter  period  but  100  Binham  Oct  and  roost  of  3 
Wayland  Prison  Nov. 

White  Wagtail  M. a. alba:  Spring  passage  from  March  1 1th  when  an  impressive  gatherin 
of  20  Waxham.  During  spring  reported  from  30  mostly  coastal  sites.  Largest  number 
April  23rd-25th  when  8 Titchwell,  8 Burnham  Norton  and  8 Holkham  and  last  bird  of  th 
spring  at  Sheringham  May  5th.  Just  two  autumn  records:  1 Titchwell  July  31st  and  !■ 
Blakeney  Point  Sept  12th. 

W axvving  Bombycilla  garrului ' 

Irruptive  late  autumn  and  winter  visitor. 

No  records  until  last  month  of  year  when  2 at  Holme  Dec  7th  — the  vanguard  of  a mid 
winter  invasion.  All  records  are  set  out  below: 


Dec  7th 

2 Holme 

25th 

8th 

1 Holme;  5 Yarmouth 

26th 

11th 

1 Blakeney 

27th 

12th 

1 Blakeney 

29th 

23rd 

5 Sheringham  Pretty  Corner 

30th 

24th 

5 Sheringham  Pretty  Comer; 

5 Sheringham  Dead  Man’s 

31st 

Wood;  singles  Holkham, 

Wells,  Cromer,  Martham  Broad 

Little 

were  we  to  guess  of  events  to 

come. 

14  Sheringham  Pretty  Corner 
12  Sheringham  Pretty  Comer;  1 Antingham 

1 Sheringham  Heath  Rd. 

4 Cley;  10  Cromer 

2 Holme;  1 Cley;  23  Sheringham  Pretty 
Corner 

17  Sheringham  Pretty  Corner;  13  Beeston 
Regis 


” ren  Troglodytes  troglodytes 

Very  common  resident  and  a passage  migrant  in  small  numbers. 

CBC  results  as  follows:  Welney  22  territories;  Abbey  Farm  (Flitcham)  10  territories; 
Boyland  Wood  (Winfarthing)  20  territories;  The  Nunnery  (Thetford)  45  territories;  East 
Wretham  Heath  61  territories;  Harling  Fen  12  territories.  All  sites  monitored  regularly 
show  continued  population  increases  since  1993. 

The  Breeding  Bird  Survey  showed  that  in  Norfolk  Wrens  were  found  in  88%  of  1km 
squares  surveyed  in  1994  and  90%  in  1995.  This  compares  well  with  national  figures  of 
86%  and  88%  respectively.  Nationally  the  BBS  indicated  a population  increase  of  c 14% 
from  1994-1995. 

An  interesting  ringing  control  concerned  a bird  ringed  at  Garboldisham  Oct  30th  1993 
and  caught  in  Weiton-le-Wold,  Lines,  April  27th  1995. 


uunnock  Prunella  i nodularis 

Common  resident  and  passage  migrant,  especially  in  autumn. 

As  with  previous  species  an  encouraging  increase  in  amount  of  CBC  data  received. 
Results  as  follows:  Welney  5 territories;  Abbey  Farm  (Flitcham)  12  territories;  Boyland 
Wood  (Winfarthing)  10  territories;  The  Nunnery  (Thetford)  14  territories;  East  Wretham 
Heath  25  territories. 

BBS  results  for  Norfolk  showed  this  species  recorded  in  78%  of  1km  squares  covered 
in  1994  and  84%  in  1995.  This  is  markedly  higher  than  national  figures  of  69%  and  71%. 
Nationally  there  was  no  significant  numerical  population  increase  from  1994-1995  but 
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the  species  seems  to  have  become  slightly  more  widespread.  One  cannot  deduce  too 
much  hom  just  two  years  data,  but  the  BBS  has  great  potential  to  provide  essential 
information  on  common  bird  species  at  county  level. 

Coastal  migration  not  well  recorded,  bulk  of  data  from  Holme  where  evidence  of 
movement  during  Sept  producing  counts  of  40  on  2nd,  50  on  18th  and  40  between 
19th-2 1 st.  A small  influx  Overy  Dunes  on  16th  when  10  present. 

R°b|n  Erithacus  rubecula 

Common  resident  and  passage  migrant , especially  in  autumn. 

Spring  passage  only  noted  at  Holme  with  max.  of  30  March  1 1th  and  same  number  April 
22nd. 

Breeding  survey  results  from  Belmore  Plantation  Thorpe  St.  Andrew  found  18  pairs  in 
an  incomplete  survey,  compared  to  20  territories  in  8 ha.  in  1994;  Abbey  Farm,  Flitcham 
CBC  plot  5 pairs  (from  1 in  1993  and  2 in  1994);  Boyland  Wood.  Winfarthing  CBC  plot 
9 pairs;  The  Nunnery  Thetford  CBC  22  pairs  and  East  Wretham  Heath  reserve  recorded 
54  territories  in  155  ha.  The  Breeding  Bird  Survey  results  for  the  county  recorded 
breeding  in  42  of  51  1km  squares  (82%)  with  an  average  of  4.7  birds  per  square 
compared  to  32  out  of  4 1 1 km  squares  (78%)  an  average  of  4 birds  per  square  in  1994. 

Very  few  autumn  records  except  for  an  influx  18th  to  20th  Sept  reported  from  nine, 
mostly  coastal,  sites  (and  Welney)  with  most  reporting  less  than  30  birds,  but  at  Holme 
50  on  18th,  75  on  19th  and  60  on  20th;  50  at  Holkham  NNR  on  19th  and  the  same 
number  there  on  Nov  1st. 

Nightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos 

Local  migratory  breeder  and  very  scarce  passage  migrant. 

First  singing  birds  April  13th/ 14th  at  Salthouse  Heath  about  a week  ahead  of  next  arrivals 
on  23rd  at  Alderford  Common,  Boughton.  Hunstanton  GC.  Kettlestone  Common, 
Narborough  and  Weybourne.  By  the  month  end  5 singing  birds  Salthouse  Heath  on  25th. 
4 Narborough.  3 Alderford  and  2 Boughton.  Holme  (1  remaining  to  June  3rd)  and 
Roydon;  singles  noted  at  4 other  sites.  Migrants  in  May  at  Titchwell  on  1st  and  Holme  on 
24th. 

Singing  males  in  the  breeding  season  at  Alderford  Common  2.  Boughton  Fen  3. 
Buxton  Heath  3,  Castle  Rising.  Crome's  Broad,  Drake’s  Marsh.  East  Harling,  East 
Wretham  Heath  2,  Kettlestone  Common.  Leziate.  Lopham-Redgrave  Fen.  Lynford 
Arboretum.  Lynford  Sandpit  2,  Narborough  2.  Salthouse  Heath  9.  Sparham.  Stonepit 
Heath.  Swanton  Novers  3,  Syderstone  Common.  In  addition  a juvenile  caught  and  ringed 
at  Weybourne  in  early  July  was  considered  to  be  of  local  origin.  Compared  to  the  c80 
territories  reported  in  1994  (which  were  considered  disappointingly  low  and  largely  due 
to  under-recording)  this  year's  total  of  about  35  territories  is  another  low  return.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  true  reflection  is  closer  to.  but  doubtless  less  than,  the  figure  of  345 
singing  males  found  in  the  full  survey  in  1980. 

Five  autumn  records:  4 in  Aug  at  Holme  4th.  Weybourne  5th — 6th  and  another  on  21st 
and  at  Holkham  on  9th  and  one  in  Sept  at  Wells  Greens  on  17th. 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 

Scarce  passage  migrant , now  more  frequent  in  spring. 

In  spring  a total  of  four  May  18th-25th  with  different  males  at  Holme  on  18th  and  19th:  a 
male  at  Blakeney  on  23rd  and  a female  between  Cley  and  Blakeney  Point  on  24th-25th. 
More  unusual  was  the  late  female  at  Breydon  South  Wall  June  16th. 

Only  records  in  autumn:  an  immature  male  at  Cley  Sept  21st  and  another  at  Blakenev 

on  23rd. 
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Bluethroat  (P.  Jones ) 


Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros  ft 

Rare  migratory  breeder,  regular  passage  migrant  and  occasional  in  winter. 

No  overwintering  birds  as  first  recorded  in  March  when  reported  from  eleven  sites:  i 
including  Holme.  Brancaster  and  Bacton  Gas  Terminal  on  1 1th.  Most  were  singles  at 
coastal  sites,  but  also  some  inland  eg  East  Harling  and  Little  Dunham.  Good  passage  j 
through  April  and  May  to  19th  (Burnham  Overy  Dunes).  An  arrival  between  April 
22nd-23rd  was  mostly  of  singles  and  included  up  to  3 at  Cromer  on  1st  and  2 Holme  < 
April  22nd-24th,  Snettisham  2 on  April  21st  and  2 at  Blakeney  Point  on  April  23rd. 

In  breeding  season  a male  at  Blickling  Hall  June  20th;  3 singing  males  in  Yarmouth 
and  one  pair  may  have  bred;  at  Snetterton  one  pair  bred  and  raised  two  young,  also  one 
singing  male  in  Norwich  early  in  June  at  the  same  site  as  last  year  but  not  seen 
subsequently. 

Only  a few  late  summer/early  autumn  records  - a female  at  Scolt  Head  July  14th  and  a \ 
small  arrival  between  Aug  15th- 18th  with  singles  at  Sheringham  15th,  Ormesby  16th. 
Blakeney  Point  17th  and  Welney  1 8th—  1 9th . Main  autumn  passage  from  Sept  9th 
(Yarmouth  cemetery)  to  Nov  30th  (Brancaster)  with  some  evidence  of  small  numbers  I 
arriving  between  Oct  13th  and  15th  and  again  on  30th.  Only  a few  reports  of  more  than  f 
one  bird:  3 Blakeney  Point  Oct  9th  (2  remaining  to  1 1th),  2 Yarmouth  cemetery  13th,  2 fi 
Snettisham  15th,  2 Waxham  14th  and  in  Nov:  2 Wells  East  Hills,  12th  and  Heacham  rt 
North  Beach  6th- 1 1th. 

December  records  of  singles  at  Brancaster  7th  and  13th  and  Mundford  22nd. 

Redstart  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus  M 

Local  migratory  breeder  ( most  in  Breckland),  common  passage  migrant. 

Earliest  on  April  3rd  at  Winterton  and  Yarmouth  South  Denes,  followed  by  singles  on 
10th  at  Waxham,  1 1th  at  Morston  and  18th  at  Salthouse  before  first  main  arrival  on 
23rd-24th  when  reported  from  8 coastal  sites  with  max  of  6 at  Holme  and  2 at  Holkham 
NNR.  and  a smaller  arrival  at  the  month  end  when  5 again  at  Holme  on  30th.  In  May  12 
at  Holme  on  1st  and  singles  at  9 other  sites,  including  a male  at  Welney;  later  in  the  ) 
month  a smaller  arrival  on  18th,  max.  of  5 at  Holme  and  singles  at  four  other  sites. 

Apart  from  singing  birds  in  Sheringham  Park  Woods  at  the  end  of  May  and  early  June  fi 
good  breeding-season  numbers  in  Breckland  with  41  singing  males  in  Stanford  Battle  t 
Area  (49  in  1994);  3 territories  at  East  Wretham  Heath  (1  in  1994)  and  7 singing  males  at  p 
Brettenham  Heath  (I  in  1994). 

One  in  Earlham  Road,  Norwich,  July  2nd  was  exceptional.  Autumn  migration  began  5 
Aug  12th  (Blakeney  Point)  and  continued  to  Oct  18th  (Kelling  Quags)  apart  from  a late  If 
bird  at  Happisburgh  Oct  29th.  Main  feature  of  autumn  was  a large  fall  of  continental  ( 
migrants  (perhaps  the  largest  arrival  of  Redstarts  since  the  great  immigration  of  Sept 
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1965)  along  the  north  coast  from  Hunstanton  to  Yarmouth  on  the  night  of  1 7th/ 1 8th; 
many  quickly  moved  on  the  following  night.  Highest  numbers  were  at  Hunstanton 
•hundreds’;  Holme  550  on  18th,  300  on  19th,  200  on  20th  with  about  40  remaining  to  the 
month-end;  Thornham  230  on  18th;  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  - Holkham  Gap  500  on  18th 
and  250-300  on  19th;  Wells  200+  on  18th  and  300  on  19th;  Wells  East  Hills  300-400  on 
18th;  Blakeney  Point  400  on  18th  and  150  on  19th;  Cley  100+  on  18th;  Weybourne  100 
on  1 9th;  Sheringham  700  on  18th  and  150  on  19th;  Mundesley  200  18th  and  250  19th; 
Yarmouth  cemetery  100  18th  and  150  19th.  Inland  records  from  15  sites  mostly  of 
singles  but  the  large  arrival  was  reflected  by  8 at  Docking  on  19th,  3 at  Bircham. 
Dersingham  and  Colney  Pits  and  2 at  West  Acre  and  Southacre. 

One  at  Mundesley  Sept  13th  showed  white  wing-patches  and  may  have  been  of  the 
race  samamisicus.  Few  Oct  records  mostly  singles  but  3 at  Holme  on  2nd  and  a small 
influx  on  1 1th  included  3 at  both  Cromer  GC  and  Overstrand. 


Redstarts  ( G.  Wriglit) 


Whinchat  Saxicola  rubetra 

Rare  migratory  breeder  and  common  passage  migrant. 

First  to  arrive  singles  at  Holme  from  2 1 st — 30th  and  at  Thornham  and  Horsey  on  30th. 
More  plentiful  in  May  with  a widespread  distribution  at  19  sites  with  some  evidence  ot 
an  arrival  in  the  fiorst  week;  maximum  numbers  6 at  Sheringham  on  5th.  5 at  Holme  on 
2nd  and  3rd.  2 at  Snettisham  on  3rd,  2 Holkham  on  3rd.  2 Wroxham  on  1st.  2 Blakeney 
Point  on  6th.  Later  in  the  month  2 Titchwell  on  19th  and  22nd  and  2 at  Scolt  Head  on 
25th.  Single  June  record,  a female  at  Winterton  on  18th. 

No  confirmed  evidence  of  breeding,  but  an  adult  and  juvenile  at  Breydon  July  1 7th. 
Returning  birds  first  noted  Aug  12th  (Holme  7,  Weybourne  and  Welney)  and 
continued  to  Oct  24th  (Snettisham)  with  a late  bird  at  Holme  Oct  29th.  Passage  generally 
of  modest  numbers  in  comparison  to  1994.  but  an  arrival  Aug  20th  included  13  at  Holme. 
14  at  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  and  20  at  Horsey;  elsewhere  6 at  Sheringham  22nd-23rd . 5 
at  Blakeney  Point  on  23rd.  4 at  Burnham  Norton  on  28th  and  12  at  Sheringham  on  -9th. 
Passage  in  Sept  produced  totals  of  20  at  Horsey  on  3rd  and  18th  up  to  35  Holme 
1 7th— 20th,  13  at  Holkham  NNR  19th.  15  Blakeney  Point  8th  and  18  Sheringham  18th. 
Very  few  inland  records,  but  singles  at  Welney  Sept  14th-20th  and  3 at  Colney  GP  on 
23rd.  Oct  reports  from  7 sites  with  max  ot  1 2 at  Holme  on  5th  and  10  on  t 
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Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata  a 

Very  small  east  coast  breeding  population;  regular  passage  migrant,  local  in  winter. 

Small  wintering  population  of  25-30,  mostly  pairs  or  females  and  first-year  birds,  again  j 
noticeable  at  scattered  sites  along  the  coast  from  Heacham  to  Winterton,  including  5 at 
both  Holme  and  Cley.  Occasional  records  of  individuals  from  7 other  sites  in  Jan  and 
from  10  in  Feb.  Some  passage  noticeable  in  March  with  increases  at  most  coastal  sites  - | 
peaks  of  6 Holme,  6 Burnham  Overy  Dunes,  5 Sheringham,  3 pairs  Cley  and  4 at  • 
Waxham.  At  Winterton-Horsey  Gap  wintering  pair  increased  to  7 individuals  Mar  11th  ; 
and  5 pairs  on  19th  but  only  1 pair  remained  the  following  day.  Very  few  inland  records 
and  singles  at  Roydon  Common  in  Jan  and  Mar  and  Grime’s  Graves  in  Feb  were  the  most  : 
regularly  occupied  sites. 

Very  little  evidence  of  continuing  passage  in  April  and  May,  apart  from  singles  at  • 
Sheringham  and  Holme  in  early  May,  the  north  coast  wintering  sites  were  deserted  by  the 
middle  of  April.  Breeding  population  on  the  east  coast  had  a good  year  with  an  increase  . 
to  7-8  pairs  (from  6 in  1994);  first  juveniles  fledged  at  end  of  May. 

Autumn  passage,  poor  in  comparison  to  previous  years,  began  with  a juvenile  at 
Weybourne  Sept  8th  and  continued  with  singles  and  pairs  at  well-watched  coastal  sites  • 
into  Nov  when  wintering  birds  began  to  take  up  territories;  very  few  peaks  or  arrivals  of  1 
note,  the  most  being  6 at  Cley  Oct  22nd.  The  year  closed  with  records  of  pairs  from  7 
sites  and  occasional  individuals  at  a further  8;  most  of  which  were  the  same  sites  as  last 
winter;  max.  4 at  Holme. 

1994  correction:  2 at  Marsham  Heath  June  26th  should  read  Marham  Heath. 

Siberian  Stonechat  S.t.  maura/st ejnegeri 

A male  at  Halfway  House,  Blakeney  Point  Sept  9th—  1 3th  (GED  AMS)  and  a first-winter  i 
male  at  Cley  Sept  25th  to  Oct  5th  (TCD  RH  DJH). 

Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe  t 

Increasingly  rare  migratory  breeder  and  common  passage  migrant. 

First  of  the  year  at  Winterton  March  5th,  followed  by  others  at  Snettisham,  Holme  and 
Mundesley  on  1 1th  with  at  least  9 more  reported  in  next  10  days,  including  first  inland  I 
bird  at  Grime's  Graves  on  12th.  Main  passage  from  22nd  with  reports  from  many  coastal  i 
sites  and  max.  of  7 West  Runton,  10  Sheringham  and  15  Cley  25th,  6 Winterton  26th,  8 I 
Holme  29th  and  7 Burnham  Overy  Dunes  30th.  Steady  passage  through  April  with  small- 
scale  influxes  on  5th-7th,  21st  and  23rd-25th  with  maximum  counts  of  36  Beeston  Regis 
on  5th,  54  Holkham  NNR  6th  and  66  there  on  21st,  20  Holme  23rd.  50  Blakeney  Point  f 
25th  and  25  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  on  29th.  Passage  in  May  light  with  most  at  the  I 
beginning  of  the  month  (20  Holme  and  23  Holkham  NNR  1st  and  40  Blakeney  2nd)  and 
smaller  influx  on  22nd.  Late  passage  birds  at  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  on  2nd  and  Scolt  • 
Head  3rd.  Inland  passage  at  8 sites  with  peaks  of  5 Weeting  Heath  March  26th  and  4 at  ■ 
Swaffham  April  1st. 

Autumn  passage  began  with  a juvenile  Salthouse  Beach  July  14th  (which  may  have  i 
been  of  local  origin)  and  continued  to  Nov  12th  (Horsey  Gap).  Three  other  late  July 
records,  but  most  passage  commenced  mid- August  and  first  small  influx  on  22nd-23rd.  It 
was  not  until  Sept  1 8th—  1 9th  that  main  arrival  of  migrants  occurred  with  high  numbers  of  i 
up  to  550  at  Sheringham  1 8th— 20th,  200  Blakeney  Point  18th.  200  Holme  19th.  130 
Holkham  NNR  19th,  50  Cley  18th,  150  Mundesley  18th  and  70+  Yarmouth  19th.  Inland 
singles  at  Welney  and  West  Acre  and  5 Colney  GP  in  Sept.  Passage  in  Oct  very  light  with 
reports  from  only  12  sites  with  max.  of  5 Snettisham  on  1 Ith,  followed  by  10  Nov  I 
records  all  of  singles. 


Rock  Thrush  (N.  Arlott) 


Rock  Thrush  Monticola  saxatilis 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe. 

A colourful  male  Holme/Hunstanton  Golf  Course  May  22nd-25th  (KE  et  al)  was  for 
many  the  bird  of  the  year.  On  the  evening  of  22nd  it  survived  an  attack  by  a local 
Sparrowhawk  being  saved  by  birders.  Only  slightly  injured  it  was  kept  overnight  and 
released  next  morning.  Only  the  third  county  record  the  last  at  Horsey  30th  April  1989. 


Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus 

Passage  migrant  in  fluctuating  numbers.  Exceptional  in  Winter. 

First  records  not  until  April:  Yarmouth  Cemetery  1st.  Cromer  2nd.  Holkham  Park  and 
Morston  3rd.  Spring  passage  almost  daily  from  these  dates  till  May  23rd  involving 
around  200  individuals.  Peak  counts  April  2 1 st— 30th  when  1 1 Holme.  10  Waxham.  6 Sea 
Palling,  6 Burnham  Overy  Dunes.  4 Blakeney,  and  4 Waxham.  In  May  best  counts  6 
Holme  6th,  4 Sea  Palling  1st.  3 Sheringham  5th  and  3 Wells  1st.  Inland  records:  Abbey 
Farm  Flitcham,  Beeston  Regis  (3  April  21st).  Drayton.  East  Wretham  Heath.  Edingthorpe 
(5  April  21st),  Felbrigg.  Gresham.  Hempton  Moor.  Lound.  Saham  Toney,  South 
Raynham  and  Welney. 

At  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  unseasonal  birds  June  9th—  1 0th.  July  7th  and  August  13th. 
Autumn  passage  restricted  to  singles  Holkham  Sept  16th  and  22nd.  Holme  Oct  21st, 
Ludham  Oct  26th  and  in  Nov  3 Holme  1st  where  still  1 next  day  and  2 Wells  1st.  During 
Dec  exceptional  records  at  Holkham  Park  19th,  Salthouse  23rd  and  Wells  24th— 3 1 st, 
Trowse  24th  and  West  Runcton  31st.  Most  had  arrived  with  a huge  influx  of  Fieldfares 
with  many  staying  well  into  the  new  year. 


Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

Common  resident , passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

During  Jan  influx  of  migrants  on  28th  when  a noticeable  increase  along  coast.  Return 
migration  evident  during  spring  when  at  Holme  45  March  14th  and  30  April  — n^' 

Breeding-season  data  included  22  singing  males  Welney  (an  increase  ot  over  50  r on 
last  year),  27  pairs  The  Nunnery  Thetford.  8 pairs  East  Wretham  Heath,  and  9 pairs 
Boyland  Wood  Winfarthing.  Breeding  birds  recorded  in  virtually  all  the  survey  squares 


(98%)  and  12%  more  than  the  national  figure. 

Only  significant  autumn  influx  Nov  lst-2nd  when  500  Holme  and  150  Wells.  A 
smaller  influx  at  the  year  end  when  numbers  increased  including  tn_stea 

Holme.  100  Thornham  and  100  Sea  Palling. 
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Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris  l: 

Common  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  with  occasional  summer  records. 

In  first-winter  period  largest  flocks  in  Jan:  700  Holme,  350  Bintree  Mill,  300  Wickmerei 
and  300  Ongar  Hill.  Fewer  during  Feb/March.  During  Feb  330  Felbrigg  and  25C 
Thompson  and  in  March  350  Holme,  225  Postwick  and  200  Pentney  GP. 

Many  more  reports  during  April:  550  Northwold,  260  Pentney  GP  and  200  East | 
Walton.  During  May  reported  daily  till  10th  including  150  Salthouse  Heath  1st  and  6Cn 
Ludham  6th.  Final  birds  Holme  16th,  Tatterford  23rd  and  Weybourne  27th. 

In  contrast  to  last  year  just  a single  summer  record:  Holme  July  22nd. 

First  returning  birds  in  Sept:  Scolt  Head  6th,  Yarmouth  Cemetery  9th  and  Warham  k 
9th.  Very  small  numbers  throughout  Sept/Oct,  the  only  counts  in  two/three  figures  Ocl 
22nd  when  500  south  in  1 hour  Snettisham  and  94  south  Hunstanton  Cliffs.  Not  until  last  I 
days  of  the  year  did  the  situation  improve  when  there  was  a massive  influx.  Best  counts  t> 
7000  Anmer/Flitcham,  4800  Holme,  1200  Ringstead,  1000  Kerdiston,  1000  Syderstone.) 
850  Bridgham  Airfield,  850  Welney,  750  Martham,  600  Lenwade,  500  Greah 
Massingham,  400  Hickling.  400  Lynn  Point  and  400  Stanhoe. 

Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos  r 

Resident  and  passage  migrant.  Recently  decreasing. 

Very  few  records  for  first-winter  period  and  all  indicated  only  small  numbers.  Ten  at: 
Holme  March  1 1th  the  maximum  count.  Some  evidence  of  spring  passage  at  Holme  and 
Wells  where  20  April  23rd  and  30  May  1st  respectively.  Again  very  little  breeding!' 
information.  According  to  BTO  BBS  recorded  in  67%  of  1 km  squares  in  the  county !> 
compared  to  71%  in  1994.  Nationally  recorded  in  66%  of  squares  with  no  significant 
population  change  since  1994.  Encouraging  small  increases  at  a variety  of  sites:  2 pairs) 
Abbey  Farm  Flitcham  where  I in  1994,  6 broods  in  half  a mile  of  woodland  at  Holkham 
Park  where  only  2 in  1994  and  6 singing  males  at  Welney  where  4 in  1994.  Majority  of  I 
sites  contained  only  1 or  2 singing  males,  but  noteworthy  concentrations  included  4t 
County  Hall  Norwich,  6 East  Wretham,  5 Holme  village,  10  Northwold  and  7 The 
Nunnery  Thetford.  Autumn  passage  produced  small  numbers  at  coastal  sites  September; 
18th  to  November  1st.  Maxima:  150  Blakeney  Point  October  11th  and  120  Holme i 
November  1st. 

Redwing  Turdus  iliacus 

Common  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Exceptional  in  summer. 

Scarce  during  first  2 months  with  the  only  three-figure  count  at  Guist  Jan  6th  when  120 
present.  Numbers  increased  during  return  passage  in  March.  Largest  numbers:  1 10 
Holkham  Park  and  200  west  Blakeney  16th,  300  Stanford  17th  and  200  Buckenham  Tofts 
22nd.  Largest  April  count  170  Heydon  on  1st.  Then  only  small  numbers  (including  one  in 
full  song  South  Raynham  April  21st)  with  last  2 at  Weybourne  May  4th. 

In  autumn  first  at  Caister  and  Yarmouth  Sept  15th  followed  by  a sprinkling  of  coastal 
records  to  month-end.  Passage  most  pronounced  on  following  dates:  Oct  22nd  (120 
King's  Lynn,  2000  south  in  an  hour  Snettisham,  860  south  Hunstanton,  212  west  in  2 
hours  Eaton  with  thousands  over  Norwich);  Nov  1st  (6000  south  Hunstanton,  7500 
Holme,  300  Wells,  150  Winterton,  250  West  Somerton  and  100  West  Acre);  Nov  2nd 
(287  Welney  and  600  south  in  2 hours  Wereham);  Nov  5th  (680  south  Hunstanton)  and 
Nov  1 0th  (250  Holme  and  300  Wells). 

Further  arrivals  Dec  12th  when  300  Holme  and  1 10  Overstrand.  Following  NE  winds 
and  hard  frosts  from  25th  to  year-end  several  large  flocks  arrived  (together  with  vast 
numbers  of  Fieldfares)  with  peaks  of  200  Antingham,  200  Gt  Massingham,  100 
Lenwade,  300  Ringstead.  150  Syderstone  and  100  Tatterford. 
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Turdus  viscivorus 


Mistle  Thrush 

Common  resident  and  partial  migrant. 

No  records  submitted  for  first-winter  period.  However  as  stated  in  1994  Report  Mistle 
Thrushes  remain  widespread  breeders.  Results  from  BTO  BBS  showed  that  55%  of  the 
county’s  1 km  squares  were  occupied  with  an  average  of  2.5  birds  per  square.  Nationally 
45%  of  squares  occupied.  The  few  concentrations  submitted  included  5 pairs  East 
Wretham,  20  pairs  Holkham  Park,  4 pairs  The  Nunnery  Thetford  and  4 pairs  Welney.  At 
Manton’s  Farm  in  Fens  a pair  nested  in  rafters  of  an  open-sided  shed  - first  time  such 
behaviour  noted.  Post-breeding  concentrations:  50  Sidestrand.  100  Sugar  Fen.  40 
Syderstone  and  26  Waxham.  Small  numbers  of  migrants  in  the  autumn  including  25 
south  at  Snettisham  October  22nd,  12  in  off  sea  at  Holme  November  3rd  and  total  of  45 
south  at  Hunstanton  between  September  23rd  and  November  1 1th. 

Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti 

Broad  land  breeding  population  established  since  1974. 

During  breeding  season  51+  singing  males  at  following  sites:  River  Yore: 
Buckenham/Cantley  3,  Rockland  Broad  5-6,  Strumpshaw  Fen  7-8.  Surlingham  Broad  7. 
Surlingham  Church  Marsh,  Surlingham  Marshes  5 and  Wheatfen  Broad  5-6.  River  Bure: 
Ranworth  2,  St.  Benet’s  and  Woodbastwick  4.  River  Ant:  Catfield  and  How  Hill. 
Additional  singing  males  at  Catfield  Dyke,  Hardley  Flood.  Heigham  Sounds,  Hickling 
Broad  2,  Martham  Broad,  Ormesby  Broad  and  Stanley  Carrs  2. 

Out  of  breeding  season  Cantley  BF  Oct  17th  and  Langley  Dyke  Dec  3rd. 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Singing  males 

18 

19 

22 

24-27 

51  + 

Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia 

Summer  visitor  and  scarce  migrant 

First  of  the  year  at  Surlingham  April  10th.  Then  small  numbers  until  a widespread  influx 
from  third  week  onwards.  Breeding  season  singing  males:  Bayfield  1.  Beeston  Regis  1. 
Belaugh  1,  Burgh  Common  3,  Catfield  Dyke  2,  Catfield  Fen  1.  Cley  2,  Cockley  Cley  1. 
Colney  GP  1,  Cringleford  1,  Dersingham  7.  Drake's  Marsh  2.  East  Tuddenham  1, 
Heacham  2,  Hickling  9,  Holkham  NNR  8.  Holme  2,  Horsey  2,  Langford  1.  Lopham  Fen 
1.  Overstrand  1.  Pensthorpe  1,  Potter  Heigham  1.  Rockland  Broad  1.  Snettisham  I, 
Strumpshaw  Fen  2,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew  3.  Titchwell  6.  Wells  1.  Whitlingham  1.  Whitwell 
Common  I.  Wiveton  1 and  Wroxham  Broad  1. 

Sept  migrants  at  Scolt  Head.  Blakeney  Point  and  Sheringham:  latest  Wells  Dell  on 
21st. 

Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides 

Rare  migrant  and  occasional  summer  visitor. 

Hickling  April  22nd  (PJH)  - the  only  record. 

Sedge  Warbler  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus 

Summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

First  at  Titchwell  April  6th  followed  by  small  numbers  elsewhere  until  widespread  influx 
from  third  week  onwards.  Breeding  season  singing  males.  Colney  GP  6.  Ho  me  . o, 
Lopham/Redgrave  Fen  7,  The  Nunnery  Thetford  1 1.  Thorpe  St  Andrew  _ . e ney 
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Wissington  8,  UEA  Broad  8 and  Wroxham  Broad  6. 

Sept  counts  included  2 Sheringham  on  18th,  3 Holme  on  19th  and  5 Blakeney  Poin 
same  day.  Singles  at  Welney  until  Sept  28th;  latest  Titchwell  Oct  8th. 


Rare  in  late  spring  and  autumn.  An  increase  in  records  since  1983. 

Sheringham  Oct  1 1th  (APB  DHS  MPL).  The  county  total  has  reached  24. 

Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus  \ 

Summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

An  early  bird  Burnham  Norton  April  14th  followed  by  singles  Thompson  Water  19th, 'I 
Holme  21st,  Hickling  22nd  and  Cley  and  Titchwell  23rd.  Singing  males  during  breeding  r 
season:  Holme  65.  Pensthorpe  30  and  Welney  72.  The  Welney  total  compares  with  44  in  A 
1994  and  47  in  1993. 

Small-scale  autumn  passage.  Highest  counts:  8 Holme  Sept  16th  and  8 Cantley  BF  on  I 
30th.  Oct  sightings  at  Welney  on  8th  and  Holme  on  14th  with  latest  Sheringham  I 
13  th- 15th. 

Great  Reed  W arbler  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus  v> 

Vagrant  from  Continental  Europe. 

Weybourne  May  31st  to  June  4th  (MJP  et  al).  The  county  total  moves  to  13  including  7 ;tu 
during  the  last  1 1 years. 

Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina  ^ 

Scarce  autumn  migrant , rare  in  spring. 

An  early  autumn  bird  at  Cley  July  31st  was  followed  during  Aug  with  singles  at  Cromer  | 
on  9th.  Hunstanton  GC  18th.  Waxham  and  Wells  20th,  Cley  21st  and  Sheringham  22nd. 
During  Sept  at  Sheringham  on  1st,  Wells  2 from  3rd-5th.  Blakeney  Point  2 on  9th  and  I 
another  on  12th,  Yarmouth  cemetery  9th,  1 3th— 14th  and  20th,  Snettisham  19th,  Warham  ft 
and  Waxham  on  20th.  Holme  22nd  and  Stiffkey  on  23rd. 

Writing  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century  Arthur  Patterson  referred  to 
Yarmouth  cemeteries  “where  hundreds  of  tombstones  are  crumbling  in  the 
strong  air...  Here  the  bird-catchers  formerly  place  their  traps...  to  pull  over 
nets  upon  wretched  Linnets,  Twites  and  Snow  Buntings  lured  to  their  doom”. 

Today  the  bird-catchers  have  been  replaced  by  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
bird-watchers.  A variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  provide  shelter  for  many 
migrants  especially  in  autumn.  All  doubtless  attracted  by  the  glare  of  the  tow  n 
lights.  A Bonelli’s  Warbler  in  1974  was  the  first  rarity  highlight  followed  3 
years  later  by  Norfolk’s  first  Siberian  Thrush.  Other  exciting  warblers  in  the 
cemeteries  providing  red-letter  days  have  included  Icterine,  Greenish,  Arctic, 
Pallas’s,  Yellow-browed,  Radde’s,  Hume’s  and  Dusky. 

Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans 

Vagrant  from  the  Mediterranean. 

A record  spring  showing  with  5 during  May:  Blakeney  Point  male  on  7th  (BS  JS);  first- 
summer  male  trapped  Sheringham  same  day  (DHS  MY-P);  Blakeney  Point  male  23rd 
(AMS)  with  a female  there  next  day  (JRMcC)  and  Kelling  Heath  another  male  26th 
(MPT).  County  total  moves  to  19. 


Marsh  Warbler 


Acrocephalus  palustris  £ 
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Sylvia  melanocephala 


Sardinian  Warbler 
Vagrant  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Holme  an  adult  singing  male  May  18th/ 19th  (BS  et  al).  Present  in  the  same  bush  and  only 
2 days  later  than  the  male  at  Holme  in  1994.  County  total  moves  to  7. 

Barred  Warbler  Sylvia  nisoria 

Scarce  autumn  migrant  recorded  once  only  in  spring. 

During  Aug  at  Sheringham  22nd  and  29th  to  Sept  3rd;  Winterton  23rd-29th  with  2 from 
24th— 26th  and  Holme  29th/30th. 

A good  series  of  Sept  occurrences:  Salthouse  1st- 12th  and  20th;  Holme  2 on  2nd, 
singles  3rd,  6th  and  10th/ 1 Ith  with  2 on  19th,  one  between  20th  and  22nd,  2 on  23rd  and 
a single  on  24th;  Waxham  2nd;  Snettisham  3rd/4th  and  13th:  Winterton  3rd/4th  and  14th: 
Sheringham  5th/6th,  7th- 14th  with  2 on  9th  and  single  on  20th;  Wells  Dell  9th  and  23rd: 
Blakeney  Point  3 on  9th  and  single  23rd;  Happisburgh  10th:  Weybourne  13th  and  27th: 
Warham  18th  and  Thornham  19th.  The  second  best  year  ever  - only  surpassed  by  1994. 
One  ringed  at  Sheringham  Sept  3th  made  an  extended  stay  being  trapped  at  Weybourne 
on  27th. 

Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca 

Summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Wintering  bird  at  Hardley  Street  remained  until  at  least  mid-March  (JCE). 

Spring  arrivals  late  with  first  at  Titchwell  April  20th.  A widespread  influx  from  23rd. 
Highest  April  counts  at  Holme  where  8 on  25th  and  29th.  Highest  May  count  at 
Sheringham  where  10  on  6th.  Few  breeding  season  details  but  10  singing  males  Holkham 
NNR. 

Autumn  peaks:  20  Holme  Aug  22nd  where  20  Sept  2nd  and  20  on  18th.  Also  20  at 
Sheringham  Sept  18th.  Latest  Sheringham  and  Yarmouth  both  Oct  14th. 

Whitethroat  Sylvia  communis 

Summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

First  at  Holme  Hale  and  Winfarthing  (2)  April  12th  followed  by  Holme  on  14th  and 
Holkham  and  Cley  on  19th.  Widespread  arrivals  from  April  23rd.  Highest  May  counts: 
20  Blakeney  Point  on  2nd  and  80  Sheringham  on  6th/7th. 

Singing  males  during  breeding  season  included  both  Holme  and  Holkham  Park  12. 
The  Nunnery  Thetford  10  and  Winfarthing  20.  Autumn  counts  included  30  Holme  and  70 
Sheringham  Aus  22nd,  45  Sheringham  and  20  Stiffkey  Sept  ,^rd  and  30  Holme  on  1 8th. 
Very  few  remained  in  Oct;  latest  Sheringham  on  20th. 

Garden  Warbler  'a  borin 

Summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

First  Lynford  April  16th  and  Kettlestone  Common  on  19th.  During  May  highest  counts:  6 
Holme  on  1st  and  15  East  Wretham  on  1 1th.  Singing  males  widespread  during  breeding 
season  with  total  of  18  at  East  Wretham. 

Liaht  autumn  passage  from  Aug  12th  increasing  during  Sept  when  60  Holme,  35  East 
Hills  Wells,  40  Blakeney  Point  and  20  Sheringham  all  on  18th  (the  peak  day).  Few  in 
Oct,  but  exceptional  series  ot  Nov  records  at  Sheringham:  single  on  9th.  2 on  1 2th/ 1 3th.  6 
on  14th  and  last  3 on  15th. 

Blackcap  . t Sylvia  alricapilla 

Summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant  wintering  in  very  small  numbers. 
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Winter  records  of  over  47  at  30  sites  with  highest  totals  at  Cley  (7)  and  Norwich  (16) 
Spring  arrival  on  small  scale  until  early  May  when  30  Holme  on  1st  and  16  Sheringha 
on  3rd.  Summer  totals  include  9 prs  East  Wretham,  40  prs  Holkham  Park  and  7 Waylanc 
Wood.  In  autumn  noted  from  Aug  12th.  Generally  only  small  numbers  apart  from  25  a 
Holme  Sept  18th.  During  Oct  no  site  held  more  than  8 on  any  one  day. 

During  second-winter  period  20  at  7 localities  including  9 at  Holme  and  6 a 
Blakeney. 


Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

Vagrant  from  north-east  Europe. 

A remarkable  series  of  records  commencing  in  Aug  when  one  in  Yarmouth  cemetery  o 
17th  (JO  et  at)  followed  by  another  at  Cley  on  19th  (DAB  JDW  RJW).  During  Sept  at 
Blakeney  Point  on  2nd  (SCJ  AMS),  Happisburgh  2nd/3rd  (RGWH),  Cromer  (DJH  et  al ) 
and  Wells  Dell  (MDC  SG  et  al)  on  3rd  and  Overstrand  on  4th  (BJM). 


Pallas’s  W arbler  Phylloscopus  proregulus 

Rare  autumn  migrant  from  Siberia. 

Four  records:  Holme  Oct  29th/30th  (GFH  et  al)  with  2 in  Yarmouth  cemetery  (SPD  DJH 
et  al)  on  same  dates  and  a fourth  at  Stiffkey/Warham  Greens  Nov  2nd/3rd  (RJF  et  al). 
Still  a star  attraction! 


Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatus 

Scarce  autumn  migrant  from  northern  Siberia. 

Following  an  exceptional  year  in  1994  autumn  1995  resulted  in  a reduced  total  of  17. 
First  at  Stiffkey  Sept  21st-23rd.  Then  singles  between  Oct  1 3th— 29th  at  Cley,  3 at 
Holme,  1 Sheringham,  2 Titchwell.  singles  Waxham  and  Wells  and  2 Weybourne. 
Further  arrivals  during  Nov  at  Beeston  Common,  Happisburgh,  Holkham.  Wells  and 
Winterton.  Last  Nov  14th. 

Hume’s  Yellow-browed  Warbler  (Phylloscopus  humei):  The  wintering  bird  in 
Yarmouth  cemetery  Jan  2nd-April  28th  proved  very  popular  (PRA  et  al). 

Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwarzi 

Vagrant  from  central  Asia. 

Yarmouth  cemetery  Oct  29th/30th  (GMC  et  al). 

Additional  1994:  Holme  Oct  1 0th/ 1 1th  (GFH  NML  et  al).  The  county  total  moves  to 

22. 


Wood  Warbler  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix 

Scarce  summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Arrived  April  30th  when  singing  males  at  Holkham  (2)  and  Wells.  Noted  at  Bawsey, 
Blakeney  Point,  Eaton  Park,  Kelling  Triangle,  Ken  Hill  Wood  Snettisham,  Pretty  Corner 
Sheringham  and  Welney  between  May  I st— 14th.  Another  How  Hill  June  1 2th/l 3th. 
Dersingham  produced  the  sole  breeding  record. 

First  in  autumn  Yarmouth  cemetery  Aug  5th.  10th  and  12th  followed  later  in  month 
with  singles  Blakeney  Point,  Garboldisham,  Holme,  Wells  and  Winterton.  During  Sept  at 
Happisburgh  on  2nd,  Cromer  3rd  and  at  Snettisham  (2).  Blakeney  Point,  Cley  and  Wells 
all  on  18th,  Sheringham  on  20th  and  Winterton  on  21st.  Latest  Walsey  Hills  Sept  23rd. 

Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita 

Common  summer  breeder.  Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  small  numbers. 


During  first-winter  period  24  recorded:  Barnham  Cross  Common,  Beeston  Regis, 
Brundall,  Burgh  Castle,  Cley  (max  10),  Downham  Market,  Hickling,  Holme. 
Letheringsett,  Overstrand,  Sheringham  (3),  Swangey  GP  and  Winterton. 

Spring  migration  commenced  in  March  with  large-scale  arrival  on  11th  when  12  at 
Holme.  Most  impressive  summer  count  at  Wayland  Wood  where  7 singing. 

Autumn:  Sept  totals  included  40  at  Wells  on  13th,  35  Holme  on  18th  and  25  at 
Holkham  on  23rd.  Second-winter  period  resulted  in  38  birds  at  25  sites  including  4 at 
both  Wells  and  Sheringham. 

Willow  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochilus 

Common  summer  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

First  arrivals  Yarmouth  cemetery  and  Winterton  April  3rd  followed  by  an  influx  on 
5th/6th.  Peak  April  count  at  Holme  where  50  on  23rd.  May  totals  included  60  at  Holme 
and  30  at  Sheringham  on  1st  and  50  Blakeney  Point  next  day.  Only  double  figure 
breeding  counts  at  East  Wretham  where  47  territories  and  at  Welney  where  1 I . 

Autumn  movement  commenced  mid-Aug.  High  counts  attained  in  mid-Sept  with  main 
fall  on  18th  when  following  estimates:  Blakeney  Point  200,  Brayden  Marsh  30.  Burnham 
Deepdale  20,  Holkham  600,  Holme  200.  Horsey  village  60.  Morston  80, 
Mundesley/Paston  300,  Thornham  150,  Wells  East  Hills  400,  Weybourne  40  and 
Yarmouth  cemetery  130.  Latest  Flitcham  Oct  14th  and  Holme  next  day. 

Goldcrest  Regains  regulus 

Resident  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

Light  spring  passage  included  20  Holme  April  23rd  and  18  Sheringham  next  day.  Little 
breeding  data  but  East  Wretham  19  occupied  territories. 

Autumn  arrival  on  small  scale.  Up  to  40  at  Holme  and  Sheringham  during  second  half 
Sept  and  40  Holme  Oct  20th/21st  and  29th. 


Fi recrest  (P.  Jones) 


Firecrest  Regulus  ignicapillus 

Spring  and  autumn  passage  migrant.  Scarce  in  winter.  Occasional  breeder. 

During  first-winter  period  total  of  10  recorded  at  Cley,  Holkham  (2).  Lynford  Arboretum 
(3),  Thetford,  Trowse.  Weybourne  and  Wroxham.  Spring  movement  March  10th  (West 
Tofts)  to  May  20th  (Sheringham)  with  following  monthly  totals:  March  14  birds  at  7 

sites,  April  26  at  17  sites  and  May  7 at  5 sites. 

The  pair,  together  with  a second  male,  present  in  the  opening  months  remained  at 
Lynford  in  mid-May.  But  the  female  appeared  to  switch  allegiance  from  one  singing  male 
to  the  other.  By  June  6th  a confusing  situation  had  developed  and  one  male  was  watched 
feeding  young  in  company  with  a female  Goldcrest.  On  1 Ith  a Firecrest  was  displaying  to 
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a Goldcrest  with  no  juveniles  in  evidence.  At  the  month-end  a male  Firecrest  was  singing 
half  a mile  from  the  Arboretum.  Both  males  were  in  song  during  first  half  of  July. 

In  autumn  37  individuals  at  17  localities  Sept  3rd-Nov  21st.  During  Dec  at  Holkham 
on  19th  and  Lynford  on  30th. 


Muscicapa  striata 


Spotted  Flycatcher 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant. 

First  in  spring  Burnham  Overy  dunes  May  1st  followed  by  arrivals  Blakeney  Point  and 
Sheringham  on  6th/7th.  Main  passage  May  20th— 28th  when  6 Felbrigg,  5 Holkham,  6. 
Holme  and  5 Sheringham.  Breeding  detail  from  21  sites  including  Garboldisham  3 prs, 
Holkham  Park  25  prs,  Quarles  3,  Sheringham  3 and  The  Nunnery  Thetford  4. 

Light  autumn  movement  apart  from  15  Sidestrand  Sept  4th.  Impressive  numbers  on 
18th  when  a substantial  fall  of  Scandinavian  migrants:  Holme  45,  Horsey  10,  Sheringham 
12  and  Yarmouth  cemetery  20.  Latest  Surlingham  Oct  8th. 


Ficedula  parva 


Red-breasted  Flycatcher 
Scarce  autumn  migrant.  Rare  in  spring. 

Good  series  of  Sept  records  commencing  at  Warham  Greens  on  9th.  Remainder  of 
sightings  during  the  mid-Sept  fall:  Thornham,  Blakeney  Point,  Paston  and  Yarmouth 
cemetery  all  on  18th;  Holme  19th/20th:  Blakeney  Point  20th;  Kelling,  Sheringham  and 
Waxham  all  on  20th  and  Blakeney  Point  new  arrival  on  21st. 


Collared  Flycatcher  Holme  1969  (R.A.  Richardson) 


Ficedula  albicollis 


Collared  Flycatcher 

Vagrant  from  central  and  south-east  Europe. 

A stunning  male  at  Cley  May  5th  (SJMG  HPM  SP)  was  first  located  on  East  Bank  before 
appearing  briefly  in  village  gardens.  Second  county  record  - the  first  at  Holme  May  v> 
4th-6th  1969  has  become  a fading  memory  (note  coincidence  of  dates). 


Ficedula  hypoleuca 


Pied  Flycatcher 
Passage  migrant , but  uncommon  in  spring.  Has  bred. 

Spring  total  of  16  at  8 localities  with  first  at  Itteringham  April  15th.  Remainder  between 
April  21st  and  May  19th  at  Blakeney  Point  2,  Cley,  Holme  5,  Titchwell,  Wells  3, 
Weybourne  and  Yarmouth  cemetery  2. 

Autumn  passage  began  Aug  1st  when  single  at  Sheringham.  Next  day  6 at  Holme. 
Single  figure  totals  at  18  coastal  sites  to  month-end;  peak  of  10  at  Sheringham  on  20th. 
During  a fall  Sept  1 8th— 2 1 st  counts  included  Holkham  26.  Holme  35,  Mundesley/Paston 
40,  Wells  Dell/East  Hills  90  and  Yarmouth  cemetery  50.  Oct  sightings  at  Yarmouth:  2 on 
2nd  and  singles  5th  and  8th. 
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Boarded  I it  Panurus  biarmicus 

Resident  and  partial  migrant.  Periodic  influxes  from  the  Low  Countries. 

In  lirst-winter  period  numbers  again  very  low  with  birds  at  following  sites:  Holme  2, 
Titchwell  12,  Cley  2,  How  Hill  6,  Chedgrave  Marshes  5,  Surlingham  Marsh  5 and 
Whitlingham  Lane  GP  6. 

Breeding  pairs  at  the  following  localities:  Titchwell  18,  Holkham  NNR  8.  Cley  5+, 
Salthouse  1-2,  Horsey  5,  Hickling  NNT  4-5,  Hickling  Weavers  Way  3—4,  Reedham 
Marsh  How  Hill  1,  Martham  Broad  5,  Mautby  Marsh  Ronds  1-2,  Strumpshaw  2-3  and 
Ranworth  4-5.  Breeding  success  seems  to  have  been  good;  at  Titchwell  over  100  young 
fledged. 

Following  dispersal  from  breeding  sites  some  good  numbers  recorded.  Highest  counts 
in  Oct  when  5 Snettisham  21st,  20  Holme  1 1th,  20  Titchwell  Nth.  11  Burnham  Norton 
10th,  25  Burnham  Overy  5th,  5 west  Wells  10th,  30  Cley  21st,  6 west  Weybourne  8th.  22 
over  Winterton  14th,  6 Horsey  2nd,  15  Martham  Broad  12th.  23  Heigham  Sounds  5th.  2 
How  Hill  8th,  1 1 Chedgrave  Marsh  3rd  and  100  Strumpshaw  Fen  in  early  Oct. 

At  end  of  year  recorded  at  following  sites  3 Holme,  4 Titchwell.  4 Cley.  6 Horsey.  6 
Martham  Broad,  3 Burgh  Castle,  5 Fritton,  10  Buckenham/Cantley  and  4 Surlingham 
Broad. 

The  greatest  recorded  years  of  abundance  for  Bearded  Tits  in  Norfolk 
reedbeds  reflected  a period  when  the  Flevoland  province  was  being  reclaimed 
in  the  Netherlands.  Following  separation  from  the  Ijsselmeer  (the  former 
Zuider  Zee)  three  vast  new  polders  were  initially  sown  with  reeds  from  the  air 
when  each  contained  soft  mud.  When  established  the  very  extensive  reedbeds 
provided  ideal  breeding  conditions  for  Bearded  Tits. 

During  early  autumn  1965  Dutch  ringers  were  surprised  to  catch  some 
2050  birds.  One  mist-net  operator  at  one  site  ringed  881  birds  in  12  days 
obtaining  only  5%  retraps. 

The  Bearded  Tit  population  at  that  time  may  have  reached  an 
unprecedented  total  of  20,000  individuals.  At  the  same  time  erupting  Bearded 
ringed  in  the  Netherlands  were  trapped  in  this  country  - the  very  first 
recoveries  from  across  the  North  Sea. 

Autumn  influxes  became  a regular  feature  substantially  boosting  the  local 
population  until  well  into  the  1980s.  But  by  that  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
Flevoland  reedbeds  had  been  drained  to  create  new  farmland. 

Long-tailed  Tit  Aegithalos  caudatus 

Common  resident  breeder;  Scandinavian  white-headed  race  very  rare  in  autumn. 
Breeding  data  included  9 territories  East  Wretham  Heath.  4 pairs  Belmore  Plantation 
Thorpe  St.  Andrew.  4 pairs  The  Nunnery  Thetford  and  3 pairs  Beeston  Regis  Common 
and  Boyland  Wood.  Also  reported  from  37%  of  the  county's  BBS  squares:  this  compares 
favourably  with  national  average  of  31%. 

Some  good  flocks  during  latter  half  of  year  including  50  Holme.  50  Overstrand.  45 
Massingham  Heath,  40  Wells  Dell  and  40  Beeston  Regis.  During  both  winter  periods 
again  reported  feeding  on  peanuts  in  many  gardens. 

Marsh  Tit  Parus  palustris 

Common  breeding  resident. 

Reported  from  51  sites,  confirmed  breeding  pairs  at  the  following  sites:  East  Wretham 
Heath  4.  Sheringham  Woods  4.  Pretty  Corner  Sheringham  2.  The  Nunnery  Thetford  2 
and  singles  Felbrigg  and  Kelling  Triangle.  Also  following  sites  during  breeding  season: 
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Boyland  Wood,  Brancaster,  Catfield  Fen,  Ditchingham,  Hoe  Rough,  Martham,  Sennowe  I 
Park  and  Strumpshaw  Fen.  At  Holkham  Park  just  2—3  family  groups  — a drastic  decline  I: 
where  formerly  abundant.  Similar  status  comments  would  be  desirable. 

Willow  Tit  Parus  montcinus  q 

Breeding  resident  possibly  in  decline. 

Recorded  from  an  impressive  62  sites  with  breeding  season  reports  from  Bale,  Beeston  I 
Common,  Beeston  Regis,  Boyland  Wood.  Burgh  Common,  Buxton  Heath,  Catfield,  East  | 
Harling,  East  Tuddenham,  East  Winch  Common,  East  Wretham  Heath.  Filby  Broad. 
Hickling.  Hickling  Weavers  Bay,  Hindolveston,  Holme  Hale,  Horsford,  Kettlestone  ) 
Common,  Sennowe  Park,  Sheringham  Woods,  South  Fen.  Sparham  Pools,  Stonepit  Heath  ? 
Kelling,  Swanton  Novers  and  Titchwell.  During  the  last  few  years  this  species  has  been  * 
reported  from  around  50  sites  during  the  breeding  season  and  from  a further  30  at  other  I 
times  of  the  year. 

Coal  Tit  Parus  ater  1 

Breeding  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

Probably  the  least  recorded  species  in  the  county  with  reports  from  just  7 sites  including  I 
in  the  breeding  season  23  prs  East  Wretham  Heath  and  7 prs  The  Nunnery  Thetford.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Brecks  and  other  areas  of  coniferous  woodlands  around  the  county  support 
good  breeding  numbers. 

Blue  Tit  Parus  caeruleus  I 

Common  breeding  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

Few  records.  Breeding  data  included  33  prs  Redgrave/Lopham  Fen  where  brood  size  up 
on  last  year,  29  prs  East  Wretham  Heath,  17  prs  The  Nunnery  Thetford  and  5 prs  Welney.  i 
In  addition  recorded  in  84%  of  the  county’s  BBS  squares.  Few  reasonable  sized  flocks 
reported  but  20  Holme  Sept  18th  and  26  East  Harling  Dec  17th. 

Great  Tit  Parus  major  { 

Common  breeding  resident  and  occasional  passage  migrant. 

Small  numbers  on  spring  passage  including  16  west  Holme  March  1 1th  and  29  north 
Winterton  April  1st. 

Several  sites  reported  higher  than  normal  numbers  of  breeding  prs.  At 
Redgrave/Lopham  Fen  29  prs,  where  brood  sizes  continued  to  show  a decline  on  the 
long-term  average.  Other  breeding  counts:  22  prs  East  Wretham  Heath,  13  prs  The 
Nunnery  Thetford  and  6 prs  Welney. 

Nuthatch  Sitta  europaea 

Breeding  resident  possibly  in  decline. 

Reports  from  25  sites  most  probably  referring  to  resident  breeding  birds.  Largest  numbers 
at  Holkham  where  18  prs  represents  a decline  of  50%  over  the  last  decade  and 
subsequently  only  5 broods  found.  Similar  declines  at  Ditchingham  and  East  Tuddenham. 
At  Great  Ryburgh  and  Boyle  Wood  where  formerly  a breeding  resident  it  went 
unrecorded  during  the  year;  this  was  attributed  to  the  removal  of  hardwoods.  Nationally 
no  declines  were  noted  in  status  1994/95.  In  view  of  local  comments  a request  for  all 
breeding  data  and  status  comments  is  desirable. 

T reeereeper  C erthia  familiaris 

Widespread  breeding  woodland  resident. 
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Reported  from  32  localities,  12  of  these  during  the  breeding  season.  Breeding  records 
included  30  singing  males  Holkham  Park,  8 territories  East  Wretham  Heath.  3 prs 
Beeston  Regis  Common,  3 prs  The  Nunnery  Thetford  and  2 prs  East  Tuddenham.  Only 
6'/c  of  the  county  s BBS  squares  contained  birds  — a decline  on  last  year’s  12%  which 
was  the  national  average.  One  Berney  Arms  Marshes  June  14th  was  well  away  from  any 
known  breeding  sites. 

Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus 

Migratory  breeder  and  passage  migrant  in  small  numbers. 

A disappointing  year  for  migrants  with  single  singing  males  Swanton  Novers  Great 
Wood  May  23rd  and  Holme  24th. 

First  summering  birds  returned  May  6th.  Breeding  information  provided  by  the 
Golden  Oriole  Group:  Five  prs  bred,  2 predated.  2 family  groups  seen,  one  pr  probably 
bred  and  birds  present  at  1 1 other  sites.  A poor  breeding  year  due  to  cold  weather  during 
June. 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus 

Vagrant  from  central  Asia. 

A splendid  male  at  Snettisham  CP,  identified  May  2nd  (AB  NML  DS  BW),  but  probably 
present  the  previous  day.  The  fifth  county  record  and  the  first  in  spring.  What  was  it 
doing  singing  in  Norfolk? 

Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio 

Pasage  migrant  in  small  numbers.  Last  bred  1989. 

Poor  spring  passage:  male  Stiffkey/Morston  May  1 4th- 15th.  females  Holme  May  22nd 
(an  interesting  grey-headed  bird  lacking  a bold  face  mask,  apparently  indicative  of  an 
ageing  female)  and  Titchwell  May  22nd-23rd.  Single  June  males  at  Bacton  gas  terminal 
7th  and  Winterton  North  Dunes  13th.  A late  female  at  Stiffkey  July  5th— 6th. 

A much  better  autumn  showing,  with  a total  of  26  recorded.  Four  in  Aug: 
Weybourne/Sheringham  9th;  Salthouse  21st-22nd:  Horsey  Gap  21st  and  Blakeney  Point 
22nd.  The  remainder  in  Sept  with  main  arrival  from  mid-month:  Blakeney  Point  lst^fth 
and  19th;  Cley  lst-2nd;  Winterton  1 st — 4th.  10th,  19th  and  23rd-24th;  Happisburgh 
churchyard  9th—  1 0th;  Walsey  Hills  13th:  Holme  (3  birds)  1 6th—  1 8th.  2 on  19th.  20th.  2 
on  21st;  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  18th.  2 on  19th.  20th;  Snettisham  CP  19th.  2 on  23rd: 
Waxham  19th:  Holme  village  20th-23rd:  Holkham  Gap  20th-24th  and  Kelling  23rd. 

Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor 

Scarce  passage  migrant  and  declining  w inter  visitor. 

First-winter  period  singles  in  Jan  at  Stiffkey  8th  and  near  Briston  28th.  In  Feb  Grime's 
Graves  I 1th  and  Lynford  1 9th— 28th.  then  at  the  former  site  March  15th.  25th— 26th  and 
31st.  April  1 st— 6th  and  Brandon/Mundford  intermittently  March  1 2th— 3 1 st.  The  series  of 
Breckland  observations  presumably  relates  to  one  wandering  individual.  Additionally  at 
Flitcham  March  20th— 2 1 st. 

Spring  passage  migrants  Cley  April  7th-8th.  Titchwell  April  23rd-26th.  then  at 
Holme  April  26th-May  2nd.  Another  Stiffkey  April  30th  flew  towards  Wells  East  Hills, 
in  mid-afternoon. 

Second-winter  period  records  from  Grimes  Graves  Nov  1 1th  and  beside  the  A12  at 
Attleborough  Nov  12th. 
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Woodchat  Shrike  l^nius  senator 

Vagrant  from  southern  Europe,  mostly  in  spring. 

Two  well-watched  birds:  a probable  female  Waxham  May  27th  (SB  JRW)  and  a male 
Great  Cressingham  July  2nd-5th  (AG  PN  et  al). 


jay  Garrulus  glandarius 

Common  resident.  Periodic  influxes  from  Continent  following  failure  oj  acorn  crop. 
Only  breeding  season  records  from  The  Nunnery  Thetford  where  3 territories  and  East 
Wretham  Heath  where  2.  Found  in  25%  of  the  county’s  BBS  plots  compared  to  29%  last 
year.  Nationally  a numerical  population  decrease  of  26%  was  recorded. 


Magpie  Pica  pica  r 

Common  breeding  resident  forming  winter  roosts. 

Only  winter  roost  count  from  Ringstead  common  where  up  to  50  during  Jan,  More  counts  r 
needed! 

At  East  Wretham  Heath  a total  of  4 territories  and  in  the  county  found  in  63%  of  the  : 
BBS  squares;  an  increase  on  last  year’s  59%. 

jackdaw  Corvus  monedula  j 

Common  resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Roost/winter  gatherings  Jan-March  included  400  Welney,  140  Cley,  120  Flitcham  and  ( 

1 10  Attlebridge. 

Exceptional  passage  in  spring  with  several  sites  reporting  record  numbers.  Highest  J 
counts  in  March  when  at  Mundesley  42  east  22nd,  93  east  23rd  and  215  east  24th  and  at  n 
Holme  22  west  22nd  and  30  west  23rd.  Passage  continued  during  first  three  days  of  April  - 
including  on  1st  180  south  and  80  north  Winterton  and  peaking  on  2nd  when  278  east  ) 
Mundesley  and  285  south  Winterton  and  on  3rd  when  101  east  Mundesley  and  22  west  n 
Holme.  Presumably  these  birds  were  returning  to  European  breeding  grounds. 

Breeding  season  counts  included  29  prs  East  Wretham  Heath,  20  prs  Blakeney  Village  i 
and  10  prs  The  Nunnery  Thetford. 

Best  count  of  autumn  migrants  just  15  east  Holme  Sept  3rd,  Largest  counts  Nov/Dec  J 
400  Overstrand  and  250  Northrepps. 

During  the  winter  a mixed  roost  of  Jackdaws/Rooks  at  Buckenham  reached  an  1 
impressive  30,000. 

During  Dec  several  birds  showing  characteristics  of  one  of  the  eastern  races,  probably  i 
C.c.soemeringii,  reported  as  follows  Cley  1 0th— 3 1 st  and  2 Easton/Bawburgh  1 7th— 3 1 st. 

Rook  Corvus frugilegus  i 

Common  resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Roosts/gatherings  in  first-winter  period:  1,175  Halvergate  Levels,  1.000  south-west  over  ( 
Catfield  Fen,  520  Attlebridge,  500  Shouldham,  500  Welney,  420  Rollesby,  400  \ 
Rackheath,  375  South  Walsham,  250  Crimplesham  and  200  West  Dereham. 

Spring  passage  negligible.  Best  counts  from  Holme  where  March  15  west  on  22nd  and  : 
23rd  and  16  west  on  24th. 

A breeding  survey  during  1995/6  resulted  in  a county  total  of  the  order  of  15.200  nests  ! 
contained  in  306  rookeries.  Full  details  appear  on  page  608. 

Very  small  numbers  on  autumn  passage.  At  Hunstanton  cliffs,  where  a total  of  90  j 
south,  best  days  in  Oct  when  18  on  21st  and  23  on  30th.  Elsewhere  25  east  Holme  Sept  t 
3rd. 
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Con  us  corone 


Carrion  Crow 

Increasing  resident  forming  winter  roosts;  also  a passage  migrant. 

In  first-winter  period  highest  roost  counts  200  Roydon,  25  Welney  and  28  Wroxham. 
Spring  coastal  passage  more  pronounced  than  normal  with  highest  counts  in  April  when 
60  north  Winterton  1st,  24  east  Mundesley  2nd;  on  21st  16  west  Holme  and  28  west  and 
10  east  Weybourne. 

Birds  recorded  in  84%  of  the  county’s  BBS  plots. 


In  June  a post-breeding  roost  of  48  East  Wretham  Heath  on  7th.  In  final  months  of 
year  largest  roosts/gatherings  67  Welney,  49  Hickling  and  23  Overstrand. 

Hooded  Crow  C.c.cornix  In  first-winter  period  one  and  twos  at  Aldeby.  Browston 
Green,  Choseley,  Cley,  Great  Cressingham,  Hopton-on-sea,  Horning.  Horsey,  Potter 
Heigham,  Roydon  Common,  Salthouse,  Winterton  and  Waxham. 

Spring  passage  March  22nd-June  4th.  Best  site  Winterton  where  in  April  9 north  1st, 
7 north  2nd  and  4 north  3rd.  Elsewhere  1-2  Bodham  Hill.  Breydon,  Burgh  Castle, 
Cromer,  Hickling,  Horsey,  Ickburgh,  Kelling,  Lessingham.  Sheringham.  Waxham. 
Weybourne,  and  Yarmouth.  During  June  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  3rd  and  Holkham  4th. 

First  in  autumn  3 Cley  Oct  14th  — only  record  of  the  month.  In  Nov  singles  in  off  sea 
Yarmouth  4th,  Holme  5th  and  from  14th  at  Hickling,  Horsey,  Overstrand  and  Warham. 
In  Dec  Holkham  I 1th  and  24th  — the  only  record  for  the  month. 

In  Denmark  and  Fennoscandia  where  most  of  our  birds  probably  summer  there  has 
been  a decline  in  numbers.  One  possible  cause  is  a change  to  a dryer  and  milder  climate. 
This  has  been  followed  by  a northward  expansion  of  Carrion  Crows. 


Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 

Abundant  resident,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

In  first-winter  period  very  few  records.  Largest  gatherings  at  Holme  where  700  Feb  and 
1,200  March.  Recorded  in  82%  of  the  county’s  BBS  squares  and  obviously  common  and 
widespread  breeding  resident. 

Post-breeding  movements  commenced  mid-June.  Highest  count  1,200  west  Holme 
June  20th.  During  autumn  several  roosts  especially  in  Oct  when  20.000  Horsey.  10.000 
Holme,  7.000  Titchwell.  5.000  Burnham  Norton  and  3,000  How  Hill.  Coastal  passage 
from  late  Sept  to  mid-Nov.  Counts  dominated  by  Hunstanton  cliffs  results  where  an 
autumn  total  of  514,100  south  Sept  23rd  to  Nov  13th.  Best  counts  here  during  Oct  when 
30.090  on  1 1th,  35.200  on  16th.  21.300  on  17th,  76.300  on  22nd.  107.700  on  23rd  and 
1 12,400  on  30th  and  in  Nov  10.250  on  1st  and  1 1.550  on  6th.  Most  impressive  westerly 
movements  elsewhere  1 1.000  Holme  Oct  30th  and  at  Sheringham  in  Oct  where  4.500  on 
22nd.  4.500  on  30th  and  in  Nov  3,500  on  5th. 

During  seond-winter  period  no  information.  Have  the  large  mid-winter  roosts  become 
a thing  of  the  past? 


House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 

Common  resident. 

Little  data  received.  BTO  BBS  results  show  no  significant  numerical  population  change 
between  1994  and  1995.  Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  evident  decline  noted  by  many 
observers  has  halted. 

Counts  of  90  Harling  Parish  Aug;  75+  Burnham  Overy  and  60  Holme  village  Sep. 
Interesting  passage  50  south  Hunstanton  Cliffs  Oct  9th.  A leucistic  bird  Norwich  Sept 
21st-22nd. 
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Passer  montanus  I 


Tree  Sparrow 

Scarce  resident.  Also  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Numerous  records  of  1-40  in  Jan-Mar,  almost  exclusively  from  west  Norfolk,  with  maxi 
counts  of  80+  Choseley,  60  Ringstead  Downs,  100  Roley  Comer,  Great  Cressingham,  54  i 
Shropham  Jan;  100  Choseley,  50  East  Walton,  58  Ringstead  Downs,  48  West  Acre  Feb;  1 
70  Choseley,  60  Stow  Bardolph,  50  West  Acre  Mar. 

Spring  passage  in  March  and  April  again  almost  negligible  with  1-4  west  Holme  on 
1 1 dates  from  Mar  22nd-Apr  24th  and  6 west  May  3rd.  Also  4 Waxham  Mar  4th  and  2 
Mar  1 1th- 12th,  1 west  Overy  Dunes  Mar  23rd  and  4 west  Weybourne  June  1 1th.  I 

Breeding  reported  from  only  15  localities  with  total  of  only  23-25  pis  (a  couple  off 
these  in  nest  boxes).  BTO  BBS  results  for  1995  recorded  Tree  Sparrows  in  11  out  of  51 
lkm  squares  (22%),  with  an  average  of  3.1  birds/square.  This  compares  with  5 out  ot  41 
lkm  squares  (12%)  recorded  in  1994,  with  an  average  of  3 birds/square.  Nationally  there  i 
was  no  significant  numerical  population  change  from  1994-1995,  with  birds  recorded  in  : 
7%  of  squares. 

Very  poor  autumn  passage  from  Sept  6th  to  Nov  18th  with  1—3  birds  noted  at  ki 


Tree  Sparrow  (S.  Patient -Richard  Richardson  Award) 

Snettisham.  Hunstanton  Cliffs,  West  Runton,  Sheringham,  Paston  and  Waxham,  where ! 
max  8 Oct  27th.  Very  few  located  in  second-winter  period  with  max  25  Sharrington  Aug,  > 
20  West  Acre  Sep,  20  Choseley  and  16  Ringstead  Downs  Dec.  Apart  from  a tew  spring  r 
and  autumn  passage  birds  at  Paston  and  Waxham  again  virtually  absent  from  east  j 
Norfolk. 

Chaffinch  . Fringilla  coelebs  i 

Common  resident.  Also  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  varying  numbers. 

Flock  sizes  generally  low  at  start  of  year,  with  max  counts  of  only  200  Burnham  Thorpe,  i 
200  Holt  Hall  Jan;  300+  East  Wretham,  150  Wolferton  Feb;  150  Holkham  Park  March. 

Spring  passage  noted  on  a few  dates  with  max  from  Holme  of  50  west  March  24th.  I 
170  west  April  2nd  and  160  west  April  3rd.  I 

Recorded  by  BTO  BBS  in  49  out  of  51  (96%)  lkm  squares,  with  an  average  of  9.2 

birds/square. 

Strong  autumn  passage  from  Sept  18th.  Highest  counts:  719  Hunstanton  Oct  17th; , 
1,500  south  in  one  hour  Snettisham,  4,680  south  Hunstanton,  350  west  Sheringham  Oct 
22nd;  4,420  south  Hunstanton,  110  west  Sheringham  Oct  23rd.  These  followed  by  a 
further  excellent  series  ot  late  autumn  observations  from  Hunstanton  where  2,970  south  I 
Oct  28th,  2,100  south  Oct  30th,  1,600  south  Oct  31st  and  1,370  south  Nov  5th.  Autumn  i 
total  at  Hunstanton  25,220  south  Sept  23rd-Nov  13th.  Despite  this  large  influx  flock  | 
numbers  at  end  of  year  very  low  with  max  of  only  100  East  Harling  Nov  and  100  Sea 
Palling  Dec. 
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B rambling  Fringilla  montifringilla 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  highly  variable  numbers 

Widespread  but  in  small  numbers  during  first-winter  period.  Best  counts:  700+ 
Hilborough,  250  Pentney  GP  Jan:  250  Buckenham  Tofts,  500+  Holt-Thornage  Feb. 
Coastal  spring  passage  very  light.  Latest  3 Yarmouth  Cemetery  May  18th. 

Autumn  migrants  from  Sept  17th  when  single  Holme.  Peaks  of  movement  Oct 
21  st-23 rd  and  Oct  29th— Nov  5th.  Excepting  excellent  counts  from  Hunstanton,  passage 
generally  light.  Max  counts:  875  south  Hunstanton  Oct  21st;  3,950  south  Hunstanton,  500 
south  Snettisham  in  one  hour  Oct  22nd;  350  south  Hunstanton  Oct  23rd;  1.020  south 
Hunstanton,  68  west  Sheringham  Oct  29th;  4,550  south  Hunstanton  Oct  30th;  50+  west 
Titchwell  Nov  4th;  755  south  Hunstanton  Nov  5th.  Total  of  13,130  south  Hunstanton 
Sept  23rd-Nov  13th.  Interesting  inland  observation  of  53  west  Marston  Marshes  Norwich 
Oct  22nd  in  first  2 hours  from  dawn. 

Very  scarce  in  second-winter  period,  with  records  from  only  1 1 localities  away  from 
the  coast,  and  maxima  of  40  Felbrigg,  40  Potter  Heigham  Nov  and  250  Holkam  Park 
Dec. 

Serin  Serinus  serinus 

Vagrant  from  Continental  Europe. 

An  early  spring  record  of  a male,  occasionally  in  song.  Bawburgh  April  2nd-3rd  (AC  SB 
et  al).  A long-staying  though  often  elusive  singing  male  Potter  Heigham  Church  June 
25th-Aug  19th  (LB-L  et  al)  and  an  imm  male  Cromer/East  Runton  Dec  26th  into  1996 
(JAO  GW  et  al). 

Greenfinch  Carduelis  chloris 

Common  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

Largest  flocks  noted:  300+  Grimston,  80  Morston,  60  Overy  Dunes  Jan;  150  Wolferton 
Feb:  150  Paston  Aug;  70  Holme.  75  Terrington  St.  Clement,  Sept;  150  Burnham  Overy 
Staithe  Oct;  80  Hickling  Nov;  90  Sennowe  Park  Dec. 

Light  spring  passage  with  max  westerly  movements  of  45  on  both  March  23rd  and 
24th,  55  April  2nd  and  75  April  3rd  all  at  Holme.  Better  autumn  passage  with  max 
counts,  all  from  Hunstanton,  of  105  south  Oct  9th.  175  south  Oct  21st.  120  south  Oct 
22nd.  220  south  Oct  23rd  and  85  south  Oct  30th  with  a total  of  1.360  south  Sept 
23rd-Nov  13th. 

Goldfinch  Carduelis  carduelis 

A common  resident , passage  migrant  and  summer  visitor. 

Widespread  flocks  35-50  in  first-winter  period,  with  higher  counts  of  90  Cley,  300 
Kenninghall  (on  unharvested  evening  primrose)  Jan  and  300  Bodney  (on  burdock)  Feb. 
Spring  passage  from  Mar  24th  with  max  counts  110  west  Holme  April  22nd;  280 
Sheringham  Apr  30th;  70  west  Holme.  160  east  + 35  west  + 240  present  Sheringham. 
20/hr  west  Paston  May  1st;  1 10  east  + 120  present  Sheringham  May  2nd;  250  west  + 60 
present  Holme,  50  east  +115  west  + 180  present  Sheringham  May  3rd;  120  west  Holme 
May  5th.  90  west  Sheringham  May  7th  and  95  west  Sheringham  May  8th. 

Light  autumn  passage  noted  at  Hunstanton  with  max  31  south  Oct  9th  and  36  south 
Oct  23rd,  with  a total  of  105  south  Sept  23rd-Nov  13th. 

Autumn  concentrations  of  160+  Happisburgh.  150  Holme  Aug;  100  West  Acre.  150 
Terrington  St.  Clement.  130  Welney  Sept;  130  Cley.  150  Welney  Oct;  95  Beeston  Regis 
Nov;  120  Welney  Dec. 
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Siskin  Carduelis  spinus  I 

Passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  fluctuating  numbers.  Small  numbers  breed. 
Widespread  in  good  numbers  at  start  of  year  with  max  counts  100  Briston,  200  Sparham,  ■ 
100  Suffield,  180  The  Nunnery  Thetford,  300  West  Acre  Ford  Jan;  1 10  Ranworth,  260+1 
Swangey/Shropham  Feb.  400  Hellesdon,  100+  Horsford,  150  Strumpshaw  March.  Total  1 
650  ringed  Jan-Feb  in  two  Sheringham  gardens. 

A notable  departure  of  migrants  with  exceptional  numbers  at  coastal  localities  from  V 
March  4th.  Highest  counts;  120  north  Winterton  March  4th;  75  west  + 45  present  Holme 
March  1 1th;  450  west  Holme  and  225  west  Overy  Dunes  March  22nd;  175  west  Holme 
and  65  west  Hunstanton  GC  March  23rd;  1,500  west  + 60  present  Holme  March  25th; 
100  Holkham  Meals  March  26th;  175  west  Holme  and  300  Holkham  Pines  April  2nd; 
300  west  Holme  April  3rd;  350  west  Holme  and  200  Holkham  Meals  April  4th.  Most  had 
departed  by  last  week  of  April  with  a few  stragglers  till  end  of  June. 

Only  records  received  indicative  of  breeding;  2 juvs  trapped  Sheringham  May  27th, 
singing  male  in  a Northrepps  garden  late  June,  pr  Wells  Woods  Aug  6th  and  2 ad  with  3 
newly  Hedged  juvs  Wolferton  Aug  1 5th— 1 6th. 

Autumn  migrants  from  Sept  5th  (Wells)  to  Dec  2nd  (Paston).  Numbers  very  low  with 
few  counts  reaching  double  figures.  Max  counts  1,200  south  in  one  hour  Snettisharn  Oct 
22nd  (exceptional  considering  the  national  scarcity  of  this  species  this  autumn)  also  150 
south  Hunstanton  Cliffs,  20  Holkham,  60  west  Sheringham,  31  west  Marston  Marshes, 
Norwich  all  Oct  22nd;  50  south  Hunstanton  Oct  26th,  30  south  Hunstanton  Oct  30th.  A 
total  of  360  south  Hunstanton  Sept  23rd-Nov  13th. 

Very  scarce  in  the  second-winter  period  with  few  localities  holding  more  than  20.  Best 
counts:  60  Wroxham  Broad  Nov  and  100  Dec,  120  Letheringsett  Mill  and  150  Roydon 
Common  Dec. 

Total  of  604  ringed  in  Garboldisham  gardens  in  1995,  mostly  adults  and  males.  A | 
complete  contrast  to  1994  when  imms  and  females  predominated. 

Linnet  Carduelis  cannabina 

Common  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

Largest  flocks  reported  in  first-winter  period;  150  Hilborough,  185  South  Lopham  Jan:  |» 
200  Choseley.  250  Weybourne  Feb;  120  Kettlestone,  200  Sheringham  March.  Usual  Ii 
coastal  movements  from  mid-March  to  early  May.  Most  notable  counts:  150  north 
Winterton  April  1st  (2  hours),  475  west  Holme  and  480  west  Sheringham  April  3rd, 
1,300  west  Holme  April  5th,  430  west  Holme  April  7th.  250  Burnham  Norton  and  480 
west  Sheringham  April  1 Ith,  150  Burnham  Overy  Dunes  April  18th.  300  west 
Weybourne  April  20th,  350  west  Holme  April  21st  and  an  astonishing  count  of  700/hr 
west  Paston  May  1st. 

Little  data  on  numbers  over  the  summer,  but  flock  210  Snettisharn  Aug.  Impressive  1 
autumn  coastal  movement  with  many  coastal  flocks.  Higher  counts:  100+  Mundesley 
Sept  6th,  150  Blakeney  Point  Sept  8th,  450  Snettisharn  Sept.  13th.  180  Blakeney  Point 
Sept  14th,  100  Holme  Sept  22nd,  95  west  Sheringham  Oct  5th,  140  Holme  Oct  8th.  75 
south  Hunstanton  Cliffs  Oct  9th  (a  total  700  south  Hunstanton  Cliffs  Sept  23rd-Nov 
13th),  50  east  + 50  west  Sheringham  Oct  16th.  320  Salthouse  Oct  19th,  1,500  south 
Snettisharn  Oct  22nd  in  one  hour,  max  250  Weybourne  and  200  Hopton  Oct,  120  west 
Weybourne  Nov  14th  and  max  120  Holme  Nov. 

Few  seond-winter  period  flocks  reported  with  only  sizeable  counts  500  Winfarthing 
Sept  and  100  Stiffkey  Dec. 

I w'to  Carduelis  flavirostris 

Local  winter  visitor 
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j eckland  breeding  specialities:  Upper:  Curlew  and  lower  Nightjar  (both  R.  Powley 
eking  indicates  that  Nightjars  often  roost  high  in  trees  as  an  alternative  to  occupying 
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Top:  Broadland  flood-marshes  attract  both  Avocets  and  Spoonbills  (./.  Buxton).  Centre-bottom:  rl 
Broads  ESA  (and  including  the  Wensum  Valley)  held  95  breeding  pairs  of  Snipe,  301  pain-I 
Redshank  and  693  pairs  of  Lapwing  (all  C.R.  Knights). 


Recorded  to  April  15th  (2  Holme)  and  from  Sept  26th  (2  Snettisham).  Maximum  counts 
at  main  localities: 


Jan 

Feb 

March 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Wash 

126 

30 

61 

1 

Holme 

80 

120 

45 

40 

70 

85 

Titchwell 

25 

12 

13 

31 

20 

80 

Brancaster 

90 

63 

195 

16 

60 

70 

Burnham  Norton/Overy  Hbr 

75 

2 

_ 

25 

60 

24 

Holkham 

90 

80 

40 

55 

150 

180 

Wells/Blakeney  Hbr 

230 

68 

40 

16 

190 

60 

Small  numbers  occasionally  elsewhere:  maximum  counts  30  Cley-Salthouse  Jan  4th 
and  Oct  21st,  20  Beeston  Regis  Common  March  5th,  3 Waxham  Oct  17th.  4 Sheringham 
Nov  5th  and  1 Mundesley  Oct  28th.  Although  up  to  20  Breydon  in  Oct.  this  was  first 
winter  in  living  memory  when  no  Twite  overwintered  (PRA).  No  inland  records.  Note 
total  ot  maximum  counts  exaggerates  county  abundance:  a co-ordinated  count  in  Jan 
found  430  birds  in  Norfolk,  all  between  Holme  and  Morston.  Movement  between  sites 
well  demonstrated  by  birds  ringed  Brancaster  Nov  1994  later  found  at  Morston  ( 1 ), 
Burnham  Norton  (4)  and  Holkham  (10)  in  Jan  and  at  Holme  (15)  in  Feb  and  of  site 
fidelity  by  a bird  in  both  winter  periods  at  Holme.  Small  numbers  on  spring  passage  at 
Holme  with  day  peaks  of  20  March  21st  and  32  April  5th.  Autumn  passage  pronounced 
in  last  week  of  Oct,  with  peak  counts  at  Hunstanton  on  26th  (18),  Holme  on  21st  (80). 
Cley  on  27th  (40),  Sheringham  on  30th  (21)  and  Waxham  on  30th  (8)  continuing  into 
Nov  with  3 Overstrand  on  4th  and  10  Weybourne  on  13th.  Autumn  passage  total  of  44  at 
Hunstanton  between  Sept  23rd  and  Nov  3rd.  Twites  have  declined  greatly  in  recent  vears. 
Observers  are  urged  to  report  all  sightings  and  to  report  periods  of  absenceVrom 
traditional  sites. 

Redpoll  Carduelis  flammea 

Passage  migrant,  winter  visitor  and  declining  resident.  C.f  flammea  scarce  winter 
visitor. 

Extremely  scarce  during  first-winter  period  with  very  few  flocks  and  most  records  of  just 
1-2  birds.  Highest  counts  22  west  Burnham  Overy  Jan  7th.  20+  Garboldisham.  30 
Hickling.  35  Potter  Heigham  Jan:  40  Strumpshaw  Fen  Feb:  21  Pretty  Corner  Sheringham 
and  40  Leziate  April.  Poor  spring  passage,  with  totals  of  38  west  Holme  March.  83  west 
Holme  and  12  west  Sheringham  April.  27  west  Holme  May. 

Breeding  season  records  of  1-3  prs  at  only  13  sites  and  1-5  singing  males  at  a further 
25  sites.  All  1996  breeding  records  are  requested. 

Initial  autumn  passage  alomst  non-existent  with  a total  of  5 birds  recorded  in  Sept 
(Holme  + Sheringham)  and  5 inland  singletons  in  Oct.  A considerable  late  influx 
commenced  Nov  2nd  with  subsequent  max  counts  50  south  Hunstanton  Nov  4th:  34 
north  Yarmouth  Nov  5th;  32  south  Hunstanton  Nov  8th;  50  Wells  Nov  11th;  31  south 
Hunstanton  Nov  12th  (with  a total  of  170  south  there  up  till  Nov  13th).  Largest  late 
winter  flocks  64  Belton  Common  Nov.  100+  Babingley  River.  175  Ling  Common 
Woods,  100  Ranworth,  80  UEA  Dec. 

Mealy  Redpoll  C.f.flammea:  Very  scarce  in  first-winter  period  with  2 Swanton 
Novers  Feb  20th  and  single  Holt  March  27th  the  only  records.  A tremendous  late  autumn 
influx  (forced  out  of  Scandinavia  and  eastern  Europe  by  plummeting  temperatures  and 
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snow)  noted  from  Oct  24th  (when  6 Snettisham),  with  records  of  1 — 40  at  many,  chieflyB 
coastal  and  Broadland,  localities.  Highest  counts:  50  Heigham  Sound,  45  Holme,  55  a 
Wolferton  Nov;  50-100  Sugar  Fen  Nov-Dec;  50  Cromer,  90  Holt  Lowes,  60  Pretty  i 
Corner  Sheringham  and  50  Tattersford  Dec. 

Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  hornemanni 

Winter  vagrant  from  Scandinavia. 

Several  accompanied  the  huge  autumn  influx  of  Redpolls  with  singles  at  Blakeney  Point  • 
Nov  18th  (MIE)  and  Wells  Dell  Nov  1 9th— 20th  (AIB  et  al).  These  heralded  many  more  r 
in  the  opening  months  of  1996  among  the  numerous  large  flocks  of  Mealy  Redpolls. 

Crossbill  Loxia  curvirostra  | 

Breeding  resident  in  fluctuating  numbers  with  Thetford  Forest  the  stronghold. 
Immigrants  arrive  most  years  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  Major  irruptions  at 
irregular  intervals. 

Recorded  in  small  numbers  throughout  the  year  at  a variety  of  Breckland  sites,  with  / 
maxima  of  15  Lynford  Arboretum  Jan;  15+  Santon  Downham  Feb;  50  Great  Hockham  b 
May;  20  Lynford  July.  Away  from  Brecks  recorded  in  first-winter  period  from  Holkham  1 
Park,  Holme,  Holt  Lowes,  Horsford  Woods,  Pretty  Corner  Sheringham  and  Sandringham  i 
(where  50  Jan  1st). 

Breeding  only  confirmed  at  Pretty  Corner  and  Bagmore  Farm  Stanford  though  n 
suspected  at  East  Wretham. 

Very  small  immigration  May  27th-Nov  10th  with  1-5  at  Holme,  Holkham,  Wells,  f 
Paston  and  Winterton,  Elsewhere  4 juvs  Baconsthorpe  Castle  May  29th. 

Scarlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus  fe 

Rare  passage  migrant.  Potential  colonist. 

A good  series  of  late  spring  records.  A red  male  trapped  Sheringham  May  22nd  (DHS).  -| 
One  Winterton  June  1 1th  (IS),  with  a minimum  of  2 singing  lst-year  males  and  1 female  > 
present  there  June  12th,  a pair  remaining  till  July  5th  (JE  et  al)  during  which  time  i: 
observed  collecting  nesting  material.  Also  a singing  lst-year  male  Breydon  south  Wall 
June  1 1th- 12th  (IS),  lst-year  male  Cromer  June  20th  (BJM)  and  singing  lst-year  male  ft 
Hempstead  June  23rd  (JH).  Single  autumn  record  of  an  imm  trapped  Sheringham  Aug  \ 
31st  (AGI  MY-P). 

Bullfinch  Pyr  rhula  pyrrhula 

Resident  and  suspected  immigrant.  Scandinavian  race  P.p. pyrrhula  has  occurred. 

Little  information  received.  Up  to  15  Lynford  Arboretum  in  Feb  (since  Dec  1994)  with  t 
peak  count  of  20  March  8th.  At  least  4 of  these  considered  to  be  pyrrhula  race  birds.  | 
Autumn  passage  at  Snettisham  where  20  south  Oct  22nd  (in  one  hour)  and  Holme  where  I 
6 west  Nov  5th. 

Only  second-winter  flock  reported  10  Syderstone  Dec  28th.  One  Overstrand  Dec  30th  I 
considered  pyrrhula  race. 

Hawfinch  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes  ' 

Elusive  and  very  local  resident 

Regular  winter  period  records  (with  max  counts)  at  Holkham  Park  (4  March),  Lynford  f 
Arboretum  (6  March/April);  Lynford  Stag  (4  Jan);  Sandringham  (1);  Thetford  Nunnery  f 
(3  April).  Elsewhere  occasional  1-4  at  Costessey  (4  at  roost  Feb),  East  Wretham,  > 
Felbrigg,  Hockham  Belt,  Mundford,  Ringland,  Thetford  and  Thetford  GP.  Also  7 I 
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Holkham  Pines  July  22nd. 

Confirmed  breeding  from  Holkham  Park  ( I pr  fledged  3 young  and  another  pr  thought 
to  be  breeding),  Lyntord  Stag  (family  party  in  June),  and  Wensum  Valley  (2  prs). 

Spring  coastal  migrants  at  Holme  April  22nd.  Blakeney  Friary  Walks  April  23rd 
Yarmouth  Cemetery  April  29th  where  also  2 May  16th  (male  in  song). 

Hawfinches  have  always  been  thinly  distributed  and  often  highly  elusive. 
The  exceptional  numbers  roosting  in  hornbeams  and  birches  at  East  Wretham 
during  most  winters  for  just  over  a decade  from  1973  have  not  been  repeated. 

I he  roosting  flocks  always  arrived  from  the  south-east,  but  it  was  never 
discovered  where  the  short  winter  days  were  spent.  Peak  totals  included  183  in 
early  Jan  1975  decreasing  to  25  by  the  end  of  March  and  151  on  11th 
February  1980. 

I Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus 

Regular , but  usually  scarce,  passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 

Very  scarce  in  the  first  three  months  when  ones  and  twos  at  Brancaster,  Breydon.  Cley. 
Holme  and  Sheringham.  In  April  at  Burnham  Norton  on  21st,  3 at  Blakeney  Point  on 
23rd  and  at  Holme  on  25th. 

First  of  the  autumn  at  Holme  Sept  6th  followed  by  a total  of  just  over  100  in  Sept/Oct 
at  21  coastal  sites.  Majority  were  singles  or  groups  of  less  than  5 with  the  following 
exceptions:  7 Holme  Sept  22nd,  18  Sheringham  Oct  24th  and  5—7  Weybourne  Oct  18th  to 
31st.  In  Nov  a total  of  61  birds  with  best  numbers  again  at  Holme  (10  on  29th)  and 
Sheringham  (16  on  9th).  Wintering  birds  (again  mainly  ones  and  twos)  in  Dec  at 
Breydon,  Cley,  Holkham,  Holme  (3  all  month),  Salthouse,  Sheringham  (5  on  2nd), 
Stiffkey  (15  on  16th)  and  Weybourne,  Two  records  away  from  the  coast:  Buckenham 
Nov  1 I th  and  Martham  Broad  Oct  25th. 

Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis 

Winter  visitor  in  declining  numbers.  Exceptional  in  summer. 

Very  scarce  in  Jan/Feb  with  highest  numbers  Cley/Salthouse  where  peak  of  100.  Other 
double  figure  counts:  12  Snettisham,  25  Heacham  (one  taken  by  a Sparrowhawk),  I 1 
Holme/Titchwell,  25  Holkham,  15  Mundesley,  18  Caister  and  10  Breydon.  Smaller 
groups  at  Hunstanton.  Brancaster.  Sheringham  and  Winterton.  Most  departed  by  late  Feb. 
At  Salthouse  the  majority  (Icelandic)  left  by  Feb  23rd  leaving  15  of 
Greenland/Scandinavian  origins.  During  spring  at  Holme  April  17th.  Overy  Dunes  on 
19th  with  a tame  first-summer  male  at  Salthouse  April  9th  to  May  14th. 

First  autumn  record  Sept  30th  at  Weybourne/Sheringham.  followed  by  a handful  of 
records  from  Holme.  Cley  and  Horsey  until  late  Oct/Nov  when  more  widespread. 
Recorded  at  22  sites  peaking  during  second  half  Nov  when  following  counts  although 
doubtless  duplication:  35  Snettisham,  100  Titchwell,  53  Holme.  50  Brancaster.  75 
Holkham.  30  Blakeney  Point.  45-65  Cley  to  Sheringham.  50  Cromer,  40  Overstrand.  46 
Mundesley,  35  Caister,  and  51  Yarmouth. 

During  Dec  peak  total  included  41  Snettisham.  88  Holkham  and  200  Cley  to 
Sheringham.  Inland:  Flitcham  Oct  30th/31st  and  Southery  Fen  Nov  13th. 

Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leucocephala 

Vagrant  from  Siberia. 

A male  at  Hopton  Oct  28th  (RF  RW  et  al),  the  first  county  record.  Initially  found  in 
Suffolk  it  crossed  the  county  boundary  and  became  a long  awaited  addition  to  the 
Norfolk  list.  See  page  593. 
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Y ellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella  I 

Common  resident,  but  currently  declining. 

Very  few  records.  Numbers  found  in  first-winter  period  very  low  with  the  only  flocks  of  ^ 
over  50  birds  as  follows:  50  Castle  Acre,  200  Choseley,  200  Elsing,  90  Felbrigg,  65  ■ 
Flitcham,  80  Methwold,  80  Ringstead  and  50  Warham.  Few  breeding  season  records  | i 
although  results  from  the  BTO  BBS  showed  that  Yellowhammers  occupied  47  out  of  51 
1 km  squares  (92%).  Nationally  52%  of  squares  were  occupied  with  a decline  of  8%  noted  i 
since  1994.  Noteworthy  breeding  concentrations:  16  prs  Abbey  Farm  Flitcham  and  22  prs  ; 
East  W retham  Heath.  In  second-winter  period  50  at  Frettenham  and  56  Northrepps  were  < 
largest  numbers. 

Ortolan  Bunting  Emberizci  hortulana  » 

Scarce  passage  migrant. 

Four  typical  Sept  records:  Sheringham  on  8th  (KBS),  Mundesley  from  10th  to  16th  (MF 
et  al),  Overy  Dunes  on  10th  (A1B  DF  et  al)  and  Sheringham  on  19th  (DPA  APB).  I 

Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla  t 

Vagrant  from  N Scandinavia  eastwards,  mostly  in  the  autumn. 

A singing  male  at  Holme  April  25th  to  30th  (NML  et  al),  the  first  for  that  locality  was 
appreciated  by  over  800  observers.  Single  autumn  record;  at  Yarmouth  Cemetery  Sept  ■ 
18th  (JO  et  al).  The  county  total  now  stands  at  25. 

1994  Correction:  Initials  for  Overstand  sighting  Oct  1 1th  should  read  BJM. 

Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  schoeniclus 

Common  resident  and  passage  migrant. 

"Very  small  numbers  in  first-winter  period.  Groups  of  1-16  at  Choseley,  Holme.  I 
Sheringham,  Shropsham,  Snettisham,  Warham,  Wells  and  Welney.  Largest  concentration 
in  breeding  season  at  Welney:  50  prs.  Little  other  information  submitted  although  1-8  prs 
at  Bluebell  Marsh  Eaton,  Castle  Acre,  Cley,  East  Tuddenham,  East  Wretham,  Flitcham,  t 
Holkham,  Lopham/Redgrave  Fen,  Mannington,  Scolt  Head  (8  males),  Snettisham  (7  prs)] ) 
Thetford,  Wells  and  West  Acre.  Results  from  the  BTO  BBS  showed  that  24%  of  the  51  ; 
squares  covered  were  occupied  compared  with  17%  nationally.  Small  autumn  passage  at ; 
coastal  sites  including  total  of  140  south  over  Hunstanton  between  Sept  23rd  and  Nov  i 
13th.  In  second-winter  period  only  concentration  31  at  Brancaster  Dec. 

Corn  Bunting  Miliaria  calandra  i 

Local  and  declining  resident. 

Largest  concentrations  in  first-winter  period:  I 14  Black  Horse  Drove,  Hilsay;  50 
Brancaster,  120  Choseley,  49  Clenchwarton  and  127  Ten  Mile  Bank.  With  ones/twos  at  a 
further  12  sites.  Light  spring  passage  at  Holme  where  total  of  10  moving  west  in 
April/May.  during  breeding  season  most  impressive  numbers  at  Choseley/! 
Brancaster/Titchwell  12  prs.  Docking  3,  Hemsby  3,  Risby  3,  Sheringham  7 and  Welney  I 
5.  Elsewhere  1/2  prs  or  singing  males  at  Aylmerton,  Beechamwell,  Burnham  Market,! 
Cowle's  Drove,  Hockwold,  Feltwell.  Fring,  Halvergate,  Langham,  North  Wootton,  Overy  * 
Staithe,  Wroxham,  Snettisham,  Stanhoe,  Stowbridge,  Tilney  St.  Lawrence.  East| 
Fuddenham,  Wells,  Wereham,  West  Somerton  and  Winterton.  Results  from  the  BTO’ 
BBS  shows  that  12%  of  squares  were  occupied  compared  with  8%  nationally.  In  the  ; 
autumn  single  migrants  at  Hunstanton,  Waxham  and  Wells  (where  1 arrived  off  the  sea: 
Oct  29th).  Fewer  records  in  second-winter  period;  maxima  Brancaster  23,  Lynn  Point  94  I 
Ringstead  24  and  Stiffkey  30. 
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Ringing  Report 


Allan  Hale 

During  1995  no  less  than  41,144  birds  of  144  species  were  ringed  in  Norfolk.  Both  of 
these  numbers  are  in  excess  of  any  previously  recorded  for  the  county.  As  usual,  thanks 
are  extended  to  all  Norfolk  ringers  for  submitting  the  data  from  which  this  report  was 
compiled.  Particular  thanks  to  Steve  and  Alison  Wakeham  for  supplying  Wash  Wader 
Ringing  Group  recoveries  and  their  interpretation. 

For  full  details  of  the  codes  used,  readers  are  requested  to  consult  the  1994  Ringing 
Report  where  a full  explanation  can  be  found. 

NORFOLK  RECOVERIES  NOTIFIED  DURING  1995 

Fulmar 

There  were  three  movements  of  nestlings  from  the  Fife  region  of  Scotland  to  Hunstanton. 
The  one  chosen  for  full  analysis  was  notable  for  its  age. 

1 13.08.75  Inchkeith,  Fife,  Scotland 

R 05.08.95  Hunstanton  414kmSE 

Bewick’s  Sawn 

Seven  birds  fitted  with  numbered  neck  collars  were  sighted  in  Norfolk.  Such  a marking 
method  enables  individuals  to  be  identified  at  considerable  distance,  building  up  life 
histories  not  otherwise  possible.  The  remarkable  example  shown  below  illustrates  what 
can  be  learned. 

27.08.92  Ringed  at  Zeleni  Island.  Korovinskaia.  Russia 

09.09.92  Kos  Nos.  Gulf  of  Korovinskaia.  Russia 

08. 1 1 .92  Uithuizerpolderr,  Uithuizen,  Groningen.  The  Netherlands 

13.11 .92  Polder  Verenigeng,  Grijpskerk,  Pieterzijl.  The  Netherlands 

21.1 1 .92  Hoekje,  The  Netherlands 

2 1 . 1 1 .92  Polder  Verenigeng.  Grijpskerk,  Pieterzijl,  The  Netherlands 

25. 1 1 .92  Kollumerwaard.  Lauwersmeer,  The  Netherlands 

16. 12.92  Westermeerweg,  Noordoostpolder.  The  Netherlands 

17.01 .93  Sea  Salter.  Isle  of  Sheppey,  Kent 

06.04.93  Lihula  Matsalu  Bay,  Estonia 

07.04.93  Tuudi.  Laanemaa.  Province,  Estonia 

08.04.93  Kaansoo.  Vandra,  Parnu  Province,  Estonia 

04. 1 1 .93  Welney.  Norfolk 

10.03.94  Hof  Hagen,  Kreis  Lubnitz,  Germany 

20. 1 1 .94  Welney.  Norfolk 

25. 1 1 .94  Earith.  Cambridgeshire 

1 1 .12.94  West  Somerton.  Great  Yarmouth 

18.02.95  St.  Benet's  Abbey,  Ludham.  Norwich 

Pink-footed  Goose 

It  would  appear  that  Pink-feet  often  stop  over  at  Loch  Leven  on  their  way  to  and  from 
Norfolk.  Two  other  marked  birds  behaved  similarly. 

4 12.10.94  Loch  Leven,  Tayside,  Scotland 

RR  02.02.95  Winterton.  Great  Yarmouth  490  km  SSE 

RR  07.10.95  Loch  Leven.  Tayside.  Scotland 
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Gadwall 

A normal  Gadwall  movement,  although  the  last  from  Norfolk  to  France  was  seven  years 
ago. 

5M  24.02.94  Pensthorpe,  Fakenham 

+ 09.01.95  Andres.  Pas  de  Calais,  France  228  km  SE 


Tufted  Duck 

The  longest  movement  of  the  year  is  shown  in  full.  There  was  another  from  Pensthorpe  to 
Komi,  and  one  from  Pensthorpe  to  Tayside,  Scotland. 

3M  02.11.92  Pensthorpe.  Fakenham 

+ 15.05.95  Lasta  Village,  Izhemskiy,  Komi,  Russia  3,296  km  NE 

Sparrowhawk 

Only  the  second  international  movement  concerning  Norfolk  since  the  population  crash 
of  the  1950s.  The  first  was  from  Helgoland  Island  off  the  north  German  coast,  and  soi 
probably  also  originated  from  Scandinavia. 

3F  19.10.94  Weyboume,  Sheringham 

X 15.07.95  Brobderslev,  Jyland,  Denmark  740  km  NW 

Kestrel 

Two  movements  of  Norfolk  nestlings,  both  significantly  westward. 

1 1 8.06.94  Ickburgh,  Mundford 

X 14.05.95  Alcester,  Warwickshire  181  km  W 


02.07.95  Barton  Turf 

26. 1 1 .95  Pont-rug,  Caernarfon,  Gwynedd,  Wales 


385  km  W 


Oystercatcher 

Only  the  eighth  recovery  of  a Norfolk  Oystercatcher  in  Sweden.  This  one  was 
particularly  unusual  in  that  the  remains  were  found  in  a Peregrine’s  nest,  a rare  breeding 
in  Sweden,  hence  the  confidentiality. 

Additionally  a Shetland-bred  bird  was  found  wintering  on  The  Wash,  and  a new 
longevity  record  of  over  27  years  was  set  (the  national  record  is  over  3 1 years). 

8 02.02.75  Heacham.  Hunstanton 

R 26.02.83  Heacham,  Hunstanton 

XF  05.06.94  Site  Confidential,  Goteburg  och  Bohus,  Sweden  897  km  NE 

Woodcock 

The  last  Woodcock  movement  to  appear  in  this  report  was  as  long  ago  as  1978.  British- 
bred  birds  are  largely  sedentary,  but  this  was  almost  certainly  one  of  the  autumn 
immigrants  from  the  north-east. 

4F  30.10.92  Weyboume,  Sheringham 

+ 03.12.94  Abbey  Wood,  Lilleshall,  Shropshire  236  km  W 


Knot 


It  is  known  that  the  majority  of  Knot  occurring  on  The  Wash  breed  in  Greenland  and 
north-east  Canada,  while  a few  birds  from  the  Siberian  population  also  occur.  The  main 
influx  takes  place  in  August  when  they  arrive  to  moult.  After  moult  some  birds  remain  to 
winter,  others  disperse  to  other  estuaries  around  Britain  and  western  European  coasts.  Not 
many  Knot  occur  on  estuaries  away  from  the  North  Sea/Atlantic  coasts  and  this  is  only 
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the  sixth  British-ringed  Knot  to  be  controlled  in  Poland  (the  fourth  from  The  Wash)  We 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  origin  of  these  birds. 

3 27.10.84  Wolferton,  King’s  Lynn 

tR  11.08.93  Rewa,  Kosakowo,  Gdansk,  Poland  1.205  km  E 

Sanderling 

The  third  Wash  bird  to  be  recovered  in  Senegal,  dead  after  having  been  entangled  in 
fishing  nets.  Sanderling  occurring  on  The  Wash  are  thought  to  come  from  both  Siberian 
and  Greenland  populations,  both  arriving  around  the  same  time  each  autumn.  It  is  thought 
that  the  Siberian  population  winters  on  The  Wash,  whilst  birds  from  Greenland  continue 
south  to  African  wintering  grounds. 

4 03.08.80  Heacham,  Hunstanton 

XF  77.02.94  Palmarin,  Senegal  4,584  km  SSW 

Dunlin 

This  is  the  southernmost  ringed  Dunlin  to  be  controlled  in  Britain,  ringed  by  a Portuguese 
group  who  were  operating  in  Guinea  Bissau  during  the  1992/93  winter. 

5 27.02.93  llha  Das  Areias,  Guinea  Bissau 

R 23.07.94  Terrington  Bund,  King’s  Lynn  4.785  km  NNE 

Bar-tailed  Godwit 

The  tenth  Wash  bird  to  Russia.  Shot  on  the  shores  ot  the  White  Sea.  this  bird  would  have 
been  on  passage  to  more  eastern  breeding  grounds. 

4M  02.08.81  Terrington,  King’s  Lynn 

+F-  07.05,95  Kushereka,  Kargaposkiy.  Arkhangelsk.  Russia  2.456  km  ENE 

Curlew 

A local  bird  found  22  years  7 months  after  being  ringed  set  a new  Wash  longevity  record 
for  the  species.  The  national  record  is  only  14  months  longer. 

Redshank 

The  only  overseas  movement  concerning  a Norfolk  Redshank  during  the  year. 

3 27.08.88  Terrington.  King’s  Lynn 

+F  18.10.93  La  Teste.  Gironde.  France  914  km  S 

Black-headed  Gull 

Curiously,  the  first  recovery  shown  had  the  finding  date  “plus  or  minus  three  years"!  It 
was  the  longest  movement  of  the  year.  There  were  other  birds  from  Sweden  (caught  by 
hand!).  Denmark  and  The  Netherlands  (2). 

The  second  shown,  although  not  surprising,  is  an  interesting  multiple  movement. 


6 

03.01.79 

Sheri  ngham 

+ 

01.07.91 

Taby,  Hagby.  Stockholm.  Sweden 

1,265  km  NE 

5 

28.02.93 

Rekkem.  West-Vlaanderen.  Belgium 

RR 

24.12.93 

until  25.02.94  The  Mere  Diss 

226  km  NW 

X 

26.12.94 

Queen  Mother  Reservoir,  Horton.  Berkshire 

269  km  WNW 

Sandwich  Tern 

The  first  Dutch  colour-ringed  bird  to  be  seen  in  the  UK.  in  spite  of  marking  3.000 
nestlings  a year  in  the  Isle  of  Griend  alone. 
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1 25.06.95  Isle  of  Griend.  Wadden  Sea,  The  Netherlands 

RR  1 1 .07.95  Breydon  Water,  Great  Yarmouth 


189  km  WSW 


Common  Tern 

The  brace  of  movements  shown  illustrate  the  timing,  the  route  taken  and  the  final  winter 
destination. 

Additionally,  no  less  than  four  Breydon  nestlings  were  caught  again  at  Teesmouth 
prior  to  their  first  migration  southwards  (extreme  dates  at  Teesmouth  20th  August  and 
3rd  September). 

3 13.07.95  Breydon  Water,  Great  Yarmouth 

R 25.10.95  Tarf ay  a,  Morocco  2,996  km  SSW 


3 27.06.92  Breydon  Water,  Great  Yarmouth 

R 20.01.94  Tagrin,  Sierra  Leone 


5,082  km  SSW 


Barn  Owl 

The  longest  movement  of  the  year  is  shown. 
1 07.07.94  Gooderstone.  Swaffham 

X 11.01.95  Kilnsea,  Humberside 


1 9 km  NNW 


Woodlark 

There  is  still  much  to  learn  regarding  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Breckland  Woodlark. 
Those  shown  represent  all  three  movements  out  of  the  county,  and  although  all 
remarkably  similar,  we  should  not  read  too  much  into  this  since  there  was  also  a 
movement  from  North  Suffolk  south-westward  to  Hampshire. 


3M 

RR 


26.06.94 

08.03.95 


Near  Santon  Downham,  Thetford 
Laughton  Forest,  Lincolnshire 


149  km  NW 


7F 

RR 


18.05.92 

07.04.95 


Near  Santon  Downham,  Thetford 
Clipstone  Forest,  Lincolnshire 


142  km  NW 


3M 

RR 


24.04.94 

01.05.95 


Croxton  Heath,  Mundford 
Scotton  Common,  Lincolnshire 


153  km  NW 


Swallow 

Sadly  this  bird  was  trapped  for  food  at  a huge,  but  hitherto  unknown,  roost.  It  represents 
the  first  record  of  a Norfolk  Swallow  from  Nigeria. 

4 26.08.94  Holme-next-the-Sea,  Hunstanton 

+F  06.04.95  Boje  Ebok,  Cross  River  State,  Nigeria  5,243  km  S 


Blackbird 

The  first  shows  a particularly  southerly  route  for  a returning  Blackbird  to  take  to  its 
breeding  area  (unless  of  course  it  had  migrated  further  south  during  the  course  of  the 
winter).  The  second  is  the  most  distant  for  the  year. 

There  were  also  two  birds  to  Northern  Germany  and  another  to  Sweden. 

3F  02.01.94  Weybourne,  Sheringham 

X 05.05.95  Steinhagen,  Detmold,  Germany  504  km  ESE 


4F 

XF 


19.1 1.93 
20.02.95 


Holme  Dunes,  Hunstanton 
Svedala,  Malmohus,  Sweden 


868  km  ENE 


y 

b 

I 


u 
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Reed  Warbler 

The  tilth  movement  between  Norfolk  and  Djoudj.  This  was,  however,  the  first  in  this 
direction,  as  well  as  being  the  first  multiple  recovery. 

4 18.04.93  Parc  National  du  Djoudj,  Senegal 

R 04.06.93  Lopham  Fen,  Diss 

R 22.07.95  Lopham  Fen,  Diss  4,279  km  NNE 

Blackcap 

Recoveries  of  British  Blackcaps  in  north-west  Africa  are  regular,  with  Algeria  and 
especially  Morocco  being  favoured. 

The  fourth  shows  the  movement  of  one  of  the  increasing  number  of  wintering  birds  in 
north-west  Europe.  These  are  now  generally  recognised  as  originating  from  Central 
Europe. 

Two  other  Blackcaps  ringed  in  Norfolk  were  found  in  south-western  Spain  completing 
a series  of  fine  movements. 


3 

1 1. 08.9 1 

Boughton  Fen,  Stoke  Ferry 

+ 

18.02.95 

Azazga,  Tizi  Ouzou,  Algeria 

1.786  km  SSE 

3J 

03.07.94 

Garboldisham,  Diss 

V 

20.04.95 

A1  Hoceima,  Morocco 

1 .944  km  S 

4F 

30.04.94 

Didlington.  Mundford 

R 

23.02.95 

Taouante,  Morocco 

2.040  km  SSW 

3M 

16.1 1.94 

Sheringham 

X 

28.01.95 

Ouddorp,  Zuid-Holland,  Netherlands 

223  km  ESE 

Brambling 

A trio  of  perfectly  normal  movements.  Particularly  interesting  that  the  third  shown  was  so 
far  away  from  its  ringing  site  almost  exactly  a year  later. 


3F 

22.10.92 

Weybourne,  Sheringham 

R 

23.04.93 

Store  Rensvikvann.  More  Og  Romsdsdal.  Norway 

1.194  km  NNE 

3F 

10.10.94 

Slevdalsvatnet.  Norway 

R 

02.02.95 

Hilborough,  Swaffham 

720  km  SSW 

5M 

1 1 .03.94 

Austad.  Norway 

R 

12.03.95 

Hilborough.  Swaffham 

741  km  SSW 

Greenfinch 

A continuation  of  the  dramatic  increase  of  Norfolk/Norwegian  interchanges.  Prior  to 
1989  there  had  been  only  one.  but  these  are  the  sixth  to  eleventh  since.  Note  also  the 
elapsed  time  of  only  12  days  between  the  two  trappings  of  the  first  shown. 

Movements  of  British  Greenfinches  to  France  are  less  unusual,  yet  this  is  the  first 
concerning  Norfolk  since  1960  (there  have  been  several  to  Belgium  however). 

There  was  also  a movement  (yet  again  from  that  fortunate  ringer  in  Scratby!)  to 
Denmark. 

6M  08.04.95  Sheringham 

R 20.04.95  Ronekilen.  Vest-Agder.  Norway  688  km  NE 
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3M 

R 

26.11.93 

09.12.94 

Kurefjorden,  Ostfold,  Norway 
Weybourne,  Sheringham 

987  km  SW 

5M 

R 

18.01.95 

21.04.95 

Scratby,  Great  Yarmouth 

Ronekilen,  Mandal,  Vest-Agder,  Norway 

697  km  NNE 

3F 

R 

12.03.94 

14.10.94 

Scratby,  Great  Yarmouth 

Sanum.  Mandal,  Vest-Agder,  Norway 

695  km  NNE 

3F 

R 

18.10.94 

15.04.95 

Scratby,  Great  Yarmouth 
Blikshavn,  Karmoy,  Rogaland,  Norway 

760  km  NNE 

3F 

R 

14.11.93 

12.03.94 

Froyland,  Sokndal,  Rogaland,  Norway 
Scratby,  Great  Yarmouth 

694  km  SSW 

3F 

X 

24.04.93 

05.03.95 

Banningham,  North  Walsham 
Provin,  Nord,  France 

279  km  SSE 

Siskin 

Ringing  results  have  shown  us  that  Siskins  which  wintered  in  East  Anglia  during  recent 
years  came  mainly  from  populations  in  Scotland  and  in  Europe  from  Benelux  through  to 
Scandinavia.  This  year's  foreign  movements  came  from  Belgium  (8),  The  Netherlands 
(4).  Finland  (2).  Germany,  Denmark  and  Spain.  Regrettably,  space  only  permits  limited 
movements  to  be  shown  in  full. 

Siskins  on  the  Balearic  Islands  are  extremely  rare;  this  bird  was  kept  in  captivity  for 
three  days  for  verification  before  releasing  alive. 

Only  a very  few  BTO  ringed  Siskins  go  further  north-east  than  the  second  shown 
(although  the  other  movement  to  Finland  involved  a displacement  of  1,426  km). 


6F 

V 

27.02.94 

24. 1 1 .94 

Garboldisham,  Diss 
Alora.  Mallorca,  Spain 

1 ,4 1 6 km  S 

6M 

R 

14.03.95 

17.05.95 

Garboldisham,  Diss 
Karkkila,  Uusimaa,  Finland 

1,686  km  ENE 

PRINTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  INCLUDING  THOSE  FEATURED  IN  THIS 
REPORT  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FROM: 

Julian  Bhalerao,  23  Childs  Way,  Sheringham  NR26  8TX 
Andrew  Bloomfield,  4 Heath  Rise,  Syderstone  PE3 1 8TN 
Neil  Bowman,  Clare  Cottage,  Eccles  on  Sea  NR  12  OSW 
Robin  Chittenden,  65  Sandingham  Road.  Norwich  NR2  3RZ 
Barry  Jarvis,  107  Spinney  Road,  Thorpe,  Norwich  NR7  OPJ 
Dave  Nye,  2 Aran  Drive,  The  Meadow,  Sheringham  NR26  8UR 
Rob  Wilson,  74  Waldingfield  Road,  Sudbury  CO  10  6PX 


Norfolk  Ringing  Totals  - 1995 


Little  Grebe  4 

Fulmar  2 1 

Grey  Heron  14 

Mute  Swan  16 

Greylag  Goose  24 

Canada  Goose  1 

Egyptian  Goose  1 

Shelduck  1 

Wigeon  44 

Gad  wall  48 

Teal  62 

Mallard  1 1 

Pintail  6 

Shoveler  7 

Pochard  40 

Tufted  Duck  282 

Goldeneye  1 

Marsh  Harrier  27 

Sparrowhawk  32 

Kestrel  39 

Grey  Partridge  130 

Water  Rail  3 

Moorhen  39 

Coot  15 

Oystercatcher  372 

Little  Ringed  Plover  2 

Ringed  Plover  76 

Grey  Plover  157 

Lapwing  38 

Knot  275 

Sanderling  86 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  1 
Curlew  Sandpiper  1 

Dunlin  1088 

Ruff  4 

Jack  Snipe  4 

Snipe  31 

Woodcock  4 

Black-tailed  Godwit  15 

Bar-tailed  Godwit  23 

Curlew  20 

Redshank  59 

Greenshank  1 

Green  Sandpiper  9 

Wood  Sandpiper  1 

Common  Sandpiper  9 

Turnstone  50 

Black-headed  Gull  114 

Common  Gull  10 


Herring  Gull 

2 

Kittiwake 

1 

Common  Tern 

204 

Little  Tern 

312 

Little  Auk 

1 

Stock  Dove 

30 

Woodpigeon 

53 

Collared  Dove 

74 

Turtle  Dove 

4 

Cuckoo 

3 

Barn  Owl 

27 

Tawny  Owl 

3 

Nightjar 

1 

Swift 

354 

Kingfisher 

44 

Wryneck 

1 

Green  Woodpecker 

31 

Great  Sp.  Woodpecker 

37 

Lesser  Sp.  Woodpecker 

1 

Woodlark 

79 

Skylark 

23 

SandMartin 

563 

Swallow 

552 

House  Martin 

86 

Tree  Pipit 

7 

Meadow  Pipit 

145 

Water  Pipit 

1 

Yellow  Wagtail 

10 

Grey  Wagtail 

3 

Pied  Wagtail 

223 

Wren 

1293 

Dunnock 

1236 

Robin 

1227 

Nightingale 

13 

Black  Redstart 

2 

Redstart 

355 

Whinchat 

12 

Stonechat 

11 

Wheatear 

30 

Ring  Ouzel 

3 

Blackbird 

1657 

Fieldfare 

21 

Song  Thrush 

343 

Redwing 

62 

Mistle  Thrush 

55 

Cetti's  Warbler 

1 

Grasshopper  Warbler 

24 

Sedge  Warbler 

864 

Marsh  Warbler 

1 

Reed  Warbler 

878 

Great  Reed  Warbler 

1 

Barred  Warbler 

6 

Subalpine  Warbler 

1 

Lesser  Whitethroat 

262 

Whitethroat 

1179 

Garden  Warbler 

392 

Blackcap 

1268 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  3 

Wood  Warbler 

2 

Chiffchaff 

786 

Willow  Warbler 

1423 

Goldcrest 

696 

Fi  recrest 

8 

Spotted  Flycatcher 

103 

Pied  Flycatcher 

57 

Long-tailed  Tit 

1235 

Marsh  Tit 

139 

Willow  Tit 

94 

Coal  Tit 

161 

Blue  Tit 

3615 

Great  Tit 

2025 

Nuthatch 

14 

Treecreeper 

138 

Jay 

42 

Carrion  Crow 

1 

Magpie 

12 

Jackdaw 

12 

Rook 

7 

Starling 

309 

House  Sparrow 

284 

Tree  Sparrow 

94 

Chaffinch 

2475 

Brambling 

247 

Greenfinch 

4625 

Goldfinch 

427 

Siskin 

3112 

Linnet 

313 

Twite 

3 

Redpoll 

49 

Scarlet  Rosefinch 

2 

Bullfinch 

292 

Snow  Bunting 

253 

Yellowhammer 

435 

Reed  Bunting 

250 

Corn  Bunting 

11 

Total  ringed 

41,144 
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Phone 


Phone 


Birdline  East  Anglia 

on 


Wildlife  Newsline 

on 


0891  700  245 


0891  700  254 


• All  the  bird  news  in  Essex, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambs,  Beds 
and  bordering  counties. 

• The  regional  news  is  followed 
by  a national  summary. 

• Sightings  hot-line  01603  763388. 
Reports  are  passed  to  county 
recorder. 

• All  enquiries  for  both  services  to 
01603  633326. 

0891  CALLS  CHARGED  AT  39p/MIN  CHEAP  RATE, 

49p/MIN  ALL  OTHER  TIMES 


• Wildlife  Newsline  covers  East 
Anglia  and  South-east  and  the 
more  unusual  reports  from  the 
rest  of  Britain 

• Listen  to  the  latest  news  on 
insects  (butterflies,  moths, 
dragonflies,  etc),  mammals, 
(cetaceans,  bats  etc.),  reptiles 
and  amphibians  etc. 

• Please  phone  your  sightings  to 
01603  763388.  Reports  are 
passed  to  the  relevant 
recorders. 
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NORFOLK  MAMMAL  REPORT  - 1995 

Editorial 

Rex  Haney  has  edited  the  Mammal  Report  for  19  years.  I am  sure  everyone  that  has  read 
and  contributed  to  the  mammal  report  over  the  years  will  wish  to  pass  on  good  wishes 
and  thanks  to  Rex  tor  his  huge  contribution.  I was  made  aware  of  what  a remarkable 
achievement  Rex  s has  been,  when  he  handed  me  a blue  folder  crammed  with  the  records 
for  1995.  These  comprised  a wide  variety  of  hand  written,  and  typed,  short  notes  as  well 
as  lengthy  detailed  observations  and  series  of  records.  How  he  (with  Eddv  Boosey  in  the 
latter  years)  has  managed  to  compile  such  diverse  material  into  a meaningful,  readable 
framework  in  his  own  inimitable  style  I am  not  quite  sure. 

However,  1 know  that  I could  not,  or  would  wish  to,  emulate  Rex  and  so  changes  in 
the  format  of  the  report  are  inevitable,  although  with  the  basic  premise  that  the  highest 
quality  is  maintained.  I sincerely  hope  that  I can  gain  support  for  new  ideas  and  can 
continue  to  involve  anybody  in  the  Norfolk  area  with  an  interest  in  mammals.  This 
editorial  allows  me  to  explain  my  vision  of  the  future. 

In  keeping  with  my  training  and  profession  1 see  the  report  as  an  invaluable 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  scientific  knowledge  and  as  Bill  Flynn  mentioned  in  1993 
Norfolk  Bird  & Mammal  Report , ‘one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  production  of 
an  annual  report  is  that  it  provides  an  historical  record  for  posterity’.  For  this  to  be 
achieved,  we  have  to  monitor  the  status  of  the  populations  of  our  mammals,  wherever 
possible.  In  turn,  this  requires  a structured  and  scientifically  rigorous  way  of  sampling. 
Detailed  observations  and  distributional  records  may  then  help  us  to  understand  any 
observed  changes  as  well  as  being  of  interest  in  their  own  right. 

There  are  clearly  methodological  problems  in  surveying  different  species  of  mammal, 
which  is  largely  a function  of  size  and  habits.  For  example,  it  is  often  easier  to  record 
large  rather  than  small  mammals.  Animals  that  leave  conspicuous  sign  are  always  easier 
to  survey  than  those  that  don't.  So.  I propose  that  the  format  of  recording  mammals 
should  be  slightly  different  for  different  species.  To  explain  further: 

Large  mammals  may  be  relatively  conspicuous,  particularly  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  invest  some  time  into  their  study.  For  example,  the  excellent  records  that  are  kept  on 
deer  by  Ian  and  Francis  Simper  in  the  south-west  of  the  county  and  Pam  and  George 
Taylor  in  Broadland  (see  the  Chinese  water  deer  feature).  Seals  may  also  be  counted 
relatively  reliably  at  breeding  sites  (Percy  Trett.  Jo  Reed).  Useful  information  could  also 
be  generated  on  the  cetaceans  utilising  inshore  waters  particularly  by  bird  watchers  with 
telescopes  trained  on  the  sea  and  by  strandings  (see  cetacean  feature  below).  Other 
largely  nocturnal  medium-sized  mammals  such  as  badger  and  otter  may  be  covered  by 
recording  sign.  In  the  case  of  these  two  species  by  Tony  Vine  and  the  Norfolk  Wildlife 
Trust  respectively. 

Mammals  usually  readily  visible  such  as  rabbit  and  hare  or  recorded  by  sign  such  as 
fox  (droppings  and  smell)  are  typically  under-recorded.  It  is  my  intention  in  the  future  to 
organise  more  large-scale  counts  mobilising  people  on  particular  dates  to  cover  such 
species  properly.  In  addition,  more  records  on  species  such  as  weasel  and  stoat  will  be 
provided  by  the  proposed  ‘flattened  fauna’  survey  (see  below). 

So,  in  short,  for  large  and  medium  sized  mammals  the  same  format  of  people 
submitting  records  is  adequate  to  give  an  impression  of  population  change,  distribution, 
etc.  It  is  my  intention  to  produce  distribution  maps  for  all  large  and  medium-sized 
mammals  using  information  over  the  last  few  years,  in  a future  report.  This  not  only 
relies  on  more,  but  also  rigorous  records.  Grid  references  and  the  numbers  of  animals 
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seen/recorded,  what  they  were  doing  and  the  habitat  they  were  in,  should  be  given. 

In  contrast  to  the  larger  mammals,  the  records  on  small  mammals  are  generally 
woefully  inadequate,  telling  us  hardly  anything.  The  exception  is  for  bats,  which 
aggregate  in  roosts  making  them  relatively  easy  to  census.  Norfolk  has  a particularly 
active  bat  group  and  John  Goldsmith's  detailed  contribution  is  most  valuable.  Although  I 
will  still  gladly  receive  records  of  rodents  and  shrews,  particularly  of  unusual  sightings 
and  behaviour  and  particularly  in  relation  to  road  (see  below),  cat  and  owl  kills,  I am 
proposing  to  undertake  a series  of  detailed  surveys  using  live-trapping  to  cover  these 
groups  more  effectively.  A good  example  of  the  scale  of  the  work  required  to  give  sound 
information  on  population  size,  density  habitat  use,  etc,  is  provided  in  the  small  mammals 
in  reed-beds  feature  (see  below). 

I would  like  to  trap  standard  grids  of  100  ground  and  100  aerial  traps  once  annually,  in 
autumn,  in  a variety  of  habitats  including  reed-beds,  woodland,  permanent  grassland  and 
arable  land.  This  will  require  some  funding  in  order  to  cover  travel  and  bait  expenses  and 
consumables.  Perhaps  a ‘sponsor  a trap’  scheme,  whereby  sponsors  receive  all  the 
information  on  the  mammals  from  the  various  sites  using  their  trap,  would  meet  with 
favour?  I will  hopefully  be  launching  a scheme  through  the  Society  in  the  near  future. 

In  order  to  meet  the  objectives  of  providing  a scientific  basis  to  mammal  recording  in 
the  county,  even  more  involvement  from  those  already  contributing  to  the  report  is 
required.  It  also  needs  the  involvement  of  a wider  variety  of  people,  who  deep  down, 
know  they  would  like  to  contribute,  but  just  haven’t  got  round  to  it! 

To  conclude,  if  you’re  interested  in  mammals  and  would  like  to  contribute  your 
records  of  sightings,  sign,  unusual  behaviour,  etc,  then  send  them  to  me:  Dr.  Martin 
Perrow,  ECON,  School  of  Biological  Sciences,  University  of  East  Anglia,  Norwich.  NR4 
7TJ.  Tel:  01603  592189,  Fax:  01603  592250,  e-mail  m.perrow@uea.ac.uk.  Don’t  forget 
to  include  your  name  and  contact  address.  I look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
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The  ‘Flattened  Fauna’  Survey 


Dr.  Martin  R.  Perrow 

ECON , Ecological  Consultancy,  Biological  Sciences,  UEA 

Like  it  or  not  roads  are  an  integral  part  of  the  English  countryside  and  many  mobile 
species  will  encounter  them  frequently,  leading  to  injury  and  death.  For  some,  such  as 
urban  foxes,  being  hit  by  a motor  vehicle  is  the  most  likely  cause  of  mortality  (Harris  & 
Lloyd  1991)  and  it  seems  that  the  numbers  of  mammals  killed  on  the  road  may  be 
considerably  higher  than  expected  (Fehlberg  1994).  In  addition,  roads  have  a wider- 
ranging  effect,  by  acting  as  a barrier  to  the  dispersal  of  less  mobile  species  and  leading  to 
isolation  of  populations.  For  birds,  traffic  noise  has  been  shown  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  breeding  density  (Reijnen  et  al.  1995).  An  excellent  review  of  the  effects  of  roads  on 
wildlife  is  provided  by  Slater  ( 1 994). 
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However,  there  are  some  beneficial  spin-offs  of  roads,  in  that  the  habitats  alongside 
them  may  be  important  tor  a diverse  array  ot  fauna  and  flora  in  the  agricultural 
landscape.  There  has  been  some  debate  as  to  whether  animals  should  be  ‘encouraged’  to 
utilise  such  potentially  dangerous  habitat  through  the  conservation  management  of  these 
habitats  (British  Wildlife  1994:  M.  Toms  5(6),  pp.407;  M.R.  Perrow.  6(l).pp.66). 

The  death  ot  mammals  on  the  road  is  regrettable,  but  it  is  a good  opportunity  to 
confirm  the  presence  of  a particular  species  in  an  area  (see  Chinese  water-deer  feature) 
and  for  some,  particularly  nocturnal,  species  it  is  the  time  we  most  often  see  them.  Road 
casualties  have  been  exploited  by  some  Norfolk  recorders  in  the  past,  but  we  clearly  are 
not  on  the  same  scale  as  the  Americans  who  produce  guides  on  identifying  road 
casualties  or  what  they  affectionately  term  ‘flattened  fauna’  (Knutson  1987). 

With  information  on  the  size  of  the  road,  the  speed  limit  and  the  habitats  surrounding 
the  road  we  can  start  to  assess  on  what  sort  of  roads  mammals  get  killed.  For  example, 
Romin  & Bissonette  (1996)  studying  white-tailed  deer  ( Odocoileous  hemionous)  in 
north-eastern  Utah  showed  that  deer  were  more  vulnerable  on  roads  with  higher  speed 
limits  and  where  dense  vegetation  occurred  alongside  the  highway. 

In  Norfolk  if  we  discover  such  effects,  there  may  be  a management  solution  to  acute 
problems  such  as  changing  the  nature  of  roadside  verges.  In  addition,  gathering 
information  throughout  the  year  will  determine  when  some  species  are  most  vulnerable. 
With  some  recorders  surveying  known  lengths  of  road,  we  can  also  assess  the  density  of 
road  kills  for  particular  road  types.  With  a good  set  of  samples,  we  then  may  be  able  to 
extrapolate  how  many  mammals  get  killed  in  the  county.  By  comparing  this  with  the 
potential  population  size,  gleaned  from  Harris  et  al.  (1995).  we  may  even  be  able  to  get 
an  impression  of  what  proportion  of  the  population  of  some  species  dies  on  the  road.  If 
the  information  collected  proves  to  be  of  sufficient  quality,  we  may  be  able  to  publish  the 
findings  in  a scientific  or  more  popular  journal. 

For  further  information  and  recording  forms  contact  Dr.  Martin  Perrow  at  the  address 
given  at  the  end  of  the  editorial. 
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Small  Mammals  in  Reed-beds 

Dr.  Martin  R.  Perrow  and  Adrian  J.D.  Jowitt 
ECON,  Ecological  Consultancy,  Biological  Sciences,  UEA 

ECON  has  been  monitoring  the  small  mammals  in  reed-beds  at  Hundred  Acre  Marsh  at 
Hickling  NNR  since  1990.  The  original  aim  of  the  study  was  to  investigate  the  impact  of  , 
conservation  management  through  cutting  and  burning,  upon  small  mammal  populations. 
This  followed  the  original  work  of  Cowie  et  al.  (1992)  and  Ditlhogo  et  al.  (1992)  at  the 
site  upon  plants  and  invertebrates  respectively.  Preliminary  analysis  of  the  results  of  live- 
trapping  suggest  that  although  having  an  influence  in  the  short-term,  the  regrowth  of  the 
vegetation  within  a few  months  led  to  animals  recolonising  treated  areas.  For  harvest 
mice  the  effect  may  persist  into  the  subsequent  winter  (Perrow  & Jowitt  1995),  but  as 
with  the  other  animals  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  impact  of  management  can 
be  detected  several  years  later  (Warren  & Perrow  1996). 

With  fifteen  trapping  sessions  and  several  years’  data  from  the  site,  we  can  now  begin 
to  get  an  impression  of  the  annual  population  fluctuations  of  the  species  concerned.  The 
study  therefore  serves  as  a model  for  what  may  be  achieved  in  other  habitats,  albeit  on  a 
larger  scale.  For  example,  the  grid  at  Hickling  is  150m  by  120m  and  has  180  trap  points 
10m  apart.  Two  traps  per  point,  one  on  the  ground  and  one  aerial,  gives  a total  of  360 
traps.  Trapping  is  generally  conducted  over  four  days  and  all  mammals  are  identified  and 
individually  marked  before  being  released. 

Since  the  study  began  a total  of  ten  species  of  mammal  have  been  recorded.  These 
include  common  shrew,  pygmy  shrew,  water  shrew,  bank  vole,  field  vole,  water  vole, 
wood  mouse,  harvest  mouse,  common  rat  and  weasel.  Of  these,  weasel  (3  captures)  water 
vole  (1  capture)  and  common  rat  (1  capture)  are  accidental,  generally  being  too  large  to 
be  sampled  effectively.  Other  non-target  species  include  several  toads  (Bufo  bufo ) and  a 
male  reed  bunting  ( Emberiza  schoeniclus). 

The  number  of  animals  at  the  site  generally  increases  over  the  summer  to  a peak  in 
October  and  November  (Fig.  1).  Much  of  this  is  due  to  an  increase  in  harvest  mice,  in 
turn  caused  by  the  recruitment  of  juveniles  into  the  population.  Sampling  in  autumn 
therefore  gives  a good  idea  of  the  maximum  population  size  supported  by  the  habitat. 
Although  only  five  years’  data  is  as  yet  available,  the  minimum  number  alive  (MNA)  of 
each  species  reveals  some  interesting  patterns  (Figs.  2-\). 

Shrews  generally  exhibit  fairly  stable  populations  (Fig.  2).  Common  shrew  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant  of  the  three  species  and  apart  from  1991,  the  site  typically  supports 
40-50  individuals  of  this  territorial  species.  Pygmy  shrew  and  water  shrew  are  far  less 
common,  with  a maximum  of  13  and  18  animals  respectively.  This  belies  the  fact  that  for 
water  shrew  at  least,  reed-beds  are  very  important  habitats  (Perrow  & Jowitt  1993). 

Both  vole  species  and  wood  mouse  appear  to  be  in  decline  at  the  site  (Fig.  3). 
Although  wood  mouse  and  bank  vole  are  virtually  ubiquitous’  in  their  distribution,  they 
both  reach  peak  density  in  woodlands.  Field  vole  is  most  abundant  in  meadows  and  rank 
grasslands.  Reed  therefore  cannot  be  considered  to  be  optimal  habitat  for  these  species 
and  the  populations  present  may  represent  overspill  from  nearby,  more  suitable  habitat. 

The  limiting  factor  for  these  species  in  reed-beds  may  be  water  level.  For  example, 
bank  vole  is  known  to  show  a negative  relationship  with  the  wetness  of  a site  (Jowitt  & 
Perrow  1994).  So,  perhaps  the  decrease  of  these  animals  at  the  site  coincides  with  a 
general  increase  in  water  level?  Although  this  is  the  opposite  to  what  may  be  expected 
from  several  years  with  little  rain  and  a lack  of  management  at  the  site  (litter  accumulation 
tends  to  cause  the  bed  to  dry  out),  it  must  be  remembered  that  new  water  controls  at  the 
reserve  have  helped  to  maintain  water  levels  over  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
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Further  1995  highlights:  Top:  Siberian  Stonechat.  C.ley,  October  (D.  Nye).  Centre:  Red  breasted 
Flycatcher,  Yarmouth,  September  (B.W.  Jarvis).  Bottom  left:  Woodchat  Shrike.  Gt  Cressingham. 
July  (N.  Clayton ) and  Ortolan  Bunting,  Mundesley.  September  (A  Tate). 


Many  of  the  records  submitted  for  stoats  involve  conflict  with  rabbits.  Rabbits  may  prove  to 
among  the  commonest  victims  of  road  traffic  as  well  as  stoats  ( D . Mason). 
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itjac  (upper)  appear  to  be  expanding  their  range  in  the  county.  Will  they  take  over  from  roe  deer 
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Norfolk  may  be  something  of  a stronghold  for  the  nation’s  hares  ( D . Mason). 
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Figure  1.  Seasonal  patterns  of  abundance  of  the  different  species  of  small  mammal 
recorded  at  Hundred  Acre  Marsh,  Hickling.  The  mean  minimum  number  alive  (MNA)  in 
each  pair  of  months  from  1990-1994  is  shown. 


Figure  2.  Annual  changes  in  the  abundance  of  the  three  species  of  sinew  recot  ded  on  the 
study  site  from  1990-1994.  The  minimum  number  alive  (MNA)  in  autumn  is  shown 
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Figure  3.  Annual  changes  in  the  abundance  of  voles  and  wood  mouse  recorded  on  the 
study  site  from  1990-1994.  The  minimum  number  alive  (MNA)  in  autumn  is  shown. 


Figure  4.  Annual  changes  in  the  abundance  of  harvest  mice  recorded  on  the  study  site 
from  1990-1994.  The  minimum  number  (dive  (MNA)  in  autumn  is  shown. 
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An  increase  in  water  level  would  not  be  expected  to  affect  harvest  mice.  After  all  the 
species  is  geared  to  an  aerial  existence  and  may  be  caught  over  water  (pers  obs) 

“ tht;hannila  fluct^t'on  >n  harvest  mouse  populations  bears  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  other  rodents  (Fig.  4).  Rather,  although  more  data  is  needed,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  population  at  Hundred  Acre  is  cycling.  The  ‘boom  and  bust’  seasonal 
dynamics,  with  high  mortality  over  the  winter  months,  and  the  potential  for  large 
differences  in  population  size  between  years  are  well  known  (Trout  1978).  However 
whether  or  not  the  species  exhibits  population  cycles  is  still  unclear  (Harris  1979)  We 
may  therefore  be  on  the  verge  of  an  exciting  discovery. 

The  study  at  Hickling  shows  the  value  of  monitoring  populations  over  the  long  term, 
foi  example,  something  of  fundamental  relevance  to  the  population  biology  of  a species 
may  become  apparent.  In  addition,  by  monitoring  the  habitat  variables  at  the  site  the 
reasons  for  population  change  may  become  clear.  This  sort  of  information  provides  the 
scientific  basis  tor  all  species  conservation  or  habitat  management  plans.  Hopefully,  with 
support,  similar  studies  can  be  initiated  in  a variety  of  habitats  in  the  county  and  give  us  a 

true  picture  ol  the  change  in  the  populations  and  distribution  of  some  of  our  smaller 
mammals. 
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Water  Voles  and  Mink 


Adrian  J.D.  Jowitt 

ECON,  Ecological  Consultancy,  Biological  Sciences,  UEA 

Rob  Strachan’s  national  water  vole  survey  in  1989-90,  revealed  that  Norfolk  had  a fairly 
high  population  of  water  voles  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  However,  we 
should  not  be  complacent,  as  water  vole  is  under  considerable  threat  nationally  due  to  ! 
loss  of  habitat  and  predation  by  the  feral  American  mink  (Strachan  & Jeffries  1993). 

Although  an  interesting  animal  it  its  own  right  the  mink,  which  became  part  of  our 
fauna  in  around  1960  as  a result  of  escapes  from  fur  farms,  does  not  have  a ‘happy’ 
relationship  with  other  British  wildlife.  The  water  vole  is  at  particular  risk  as  it  is  the 
optimal  prey  size  for  mink  and  because  mink  is  also  associated  with  aquatic  habitats. 
There  is  now  considerable  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  mink  is  having  a major  role  in  the 
decline  of  water  vole  numbers  (Woodroffe  et  al.  1990a). 

Although  we  are  receiving  more  records  of  the  mink  in  the  county  (see  classified  list), 
Norfolk  does  not  apparently  have  a high  population  when  compared  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  One  reason  for  the  delayed  colonisation  of  mink  may  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
coypu  trappers  who  killed  over  2,000  mink  whilst  carrying  out  their  eradication  programme  i 
(R.  Strachan  pers  comm.).  However,  mink  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  county  and 
consequently  it  is  particularly  important  that  we  receive  as  many  records  as  possible  of  both 
mink  and  water  voles  so  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  interaction  between  the  two.  , 
Even  if  you  consider  the  water  vole  to  be  common  in  your  area  please  send  in  your  > 
records  describing  the  habitat  (stream  or  river,  pond,  etc)  and  type  of  bank  (steep,  : 
shallow,  vegetated  or  not).  It’s  worth  remembering  to  look  out  for  signs  of  water  voles  . 
because  even  if  you  don’t  see  the  animals  themselves  their  latrines  are  easy  to  see.  As 
stated  by  Woodroffe  et  al.  (1990b)  they  consist  of  ‘heaps  of  droppings  deposited  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  usually  on  mud  flats  or  mud  banks  (or  tree  stumps  at  water  level  in  the 
Broads  - pers  obs).  The  droppings  are  symmetrical  and  if  broken  into,  show  a concentric 
light  green  ring  of  digested  vegetation’. 

If  you  are  particularly  interested  in  getting  involved  in  monitoring  water  voles  it  might 
be  a good  idea  to  contact  the  NWT  (Tel:  01603  625540).  The  wildlife  trusts  have  a 
network  of  otter  surveying  groups  throughout  the  country  and  there  is  growing 
realisation,  particularly  at  a national  level,  that  these  groups  should  also  be  involved  in  j 
monitoring  water  voles. 
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Follow  ing  its  dramatic  decline  across  much  of  its  range  in  England  and  Wales  from  the 
1950  s the  otter  is  making  a comeback  (Jetfries  1996).  From  its  representation  at  only  6% 
of  traditional  sites  in  England  in  the  late  1970s,  an  increase  to  10%  was  noted  in  the  mid- 
EMI’s  and  in  the  period  1991-1994  this  had  risen  to  23%  (Strachan  & Jeffries  1996). 
The  principal  factors  limiting  otter  populations  — use  of  pesticides  and  detrimental 
management  of  rivers  and  riparian  land  leading  to  an  overall  loss  ot  habitat  — were 
prevalent  throughout  lowdand  Britain  and  the  situation  in  Norfolk,  a largely  intensive 
agricultural  landscape,  is  likely  to  have  been  no  exception.  With  (a)  the  banning  of  some 
pesticides,  (b)  initiatives  to  improve  river  habitats  for  fish  and  other  wildlife  by  the 
former  National  Rivers  Authority  (now  Environment  Agency  EA)  as  well  as  some  private 
bodies,  and  (c)  the  efforts  of  the  Otter  Trust;  reports  in  the  local  press  suggested  that  otter 
populations  in  Norfolk  are  increasing  (M.  Hickley  EDP  Jan  12  1996). 

A review  of  the  distribution  of  the  otter  (as  revealed  by  spraint  surveys)  by  Annie 
Masson  the  former  otter  co-ordinator  at  the  Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust,  commissioned  by  the 
EA,  suggests  this  is  indeed  the  case.  Early  surveys  by  West  (1969-1972)  and  MacDonald 
& Mason  (1974-1975),  confirmed  otters  at  46  sites  within  the  county,  although  the 
population  was  estimated  to  only  be  some  20-33%  of  the  carrying  capacity.  By  1990,  the 
numbers  of  sites  with  otters  had  dropped  to  only  four,  outlining  that  the  species  was  on 
the  verge  of  extinction  in  the  county.  At  this  stage,  none  was  recorded  in  either  the 
Waveney  or  Bure  systems,  illustrating  a low  population  in  the  Broads.  From  this  low- 
point,  the  number  of  sites  rose  rapidly  to  37  by  1995.  It  is  clear  that  this  improvement 
results  from  increases  in  the  Wensum  & Yare,  Ouse  and  Bure  systems.  The  North 
Norfolk  rivers  appear  to  have  maintained  a relatively  stable  population  and  the  Waveney 
continues  to  be  poor  (Fig.  1 ). 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  much  of  the  overall  increase  is  due  to  the  release  of 
captive-bred  otters  by  the  Otter  Trust  in  all  the  river  systems  outlined.  However,  looking 
in  closer  detail  at  the  site  of  release  relative  to  subsequent  records  it  is  apparent  that  otters 
may  disperse  quickly  and  into  adjacent  rivers,  perhaps  even  crossing  watersheds.  For 
example,  the  current  wealth  of  records  on  the  upper  Bure  may  originate  from  animals 
released  on  the  Ant  (downstream  on  the  same  system)  or  the  Glaven  (having  crossed  a 
watershed).  Such  movement  suggests  that  the  chosen  release  site  may  not  always  be  of 
optimal  habitat  quality.  The  Glaven  is  a case  in  point.  Although  of  high  water  quality  and 
superficially  of  reasonable  habitat  quality,  the  Glaven  has  been  modified  by 
impoundment  by  mills,  deposition  of  fine  sediments  and  channelisation  (widening, 
straightening  and  deepening)  for  flood  defence  purposes  (Perrow  et  al.  1996).  Such 
impacts  typically  reduce  the  habitat  quality  for  fish,  the  otter's  principal  prey.  Previous 
management  has  also  reduced  the  number  of  mature  trees  such  as  sycamore  and  ash. 
whose  root  systems  provide  preferred  holt  and  laying-up  sites  (Mason  & Macdonald 
1983).  It  is  perhaps  no  surprise  that  the  use  of  the  Glaven  by  otter  is  restricted  mainly  to 
the  coastal  marshes. 

Released  animals  are  known  to  be  breeding,  adding  to  the  increase.  However,  there 
have  been  a disturbing  number  of  fatalities,  3 and  4 individuals  were  found  dead  in  1994 
and  1995  respectively.  Being  hit  by  a car  or  drowning  in  an  unprotected  fyke  net  remain 
the  most  likely  cause  of  death. 
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The  co-ordinated  surveys  over  the  last  few  years  have  clearly  been  valuable  in  j 
assessing  population  change  and  helping  to  determine  the  success  of  the  conservation  i| 
measures  adopted.  However,  it  is  clear  that  more  complete  coverage  integrating  with 
information  on  river  habitat  quality  and  fish  populations  is  desirable.  This  would  enable  a 
more  targeted  approach  both  to  reintroduction  and  river  improvement  schemes,  ensuring 
that  the  upward  trend  in  the  fortunes  of  the  otter  continues. 
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Figure  1.  The  number  of  sites  in  each  river  catchment  from  which  otter  was  recorded  in 
sur\>eys  over  the  period  1974-1995. 
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The  Chinese  water-deer  was  first  recorded  in  the  wild  in  1945  and  is  known  to  have 
established  populations  in  Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk.  It  has  also  been 
recorded  from  Hampshire,  Northants,  Oxon.  Yorkshire  and  Shropshire  (Farrell  & Cooke 
1991).  The  national  population  has  recently  been  estimated  at  650  animals  (Harris  et  al 
1995). 

Chinese  water-deer  was  first  identified  in  Norfolk  in  1968  when  one  was  killed  on  the 
Stalham  bypass  (George  1992).  Although  the  origin  ot  the  Norfolk  population  is  unclear 
it  seems  likely  that  it  originated  from  specimens  kept  near  Horning  in  the  1950s. 
Numbers  and  range  ot  the  species  has  increased  markedly  since  then,  although  still 
largely  centred  on  the  Broads.  Although  water-deer  can  be  seen  throughout  the  Broads 
some  particularly  good  places  to  observe  them  are  the  RSPB  Surlingham  reserve.  NWT's 
Hickling  reserve  and  Wheatfen  Broad  Nature  Reserve.  Wheatfen  is  operating  a recording 
scheme  and  so  if  you  do  see  any  there  please  add  your  records  to  the  list  in  Thatch  hide. 
The  best  time  of  day  to  see  water-deer,  as  with  all  deer  species,  is  in  the  early  morning  or 
late  evening. 

Despite  the  population  apparently  doing  so  well  we  only  received  records  for  1995 
from  13  sites.  Some  recorders,  although  commenting  that  they  considered  them  common 
it  not  ubiquitous,  did  not  provide  site  details.  It  we  are  to  build  up  a better  picture  of  the 
true  distribution  and  status  of  Chinese  water-deer  in  Norfolk  we  need  better  records,  so 
please  send  notes  on  all  sightings  (see  address  at  end  of  editorial).  It  would  be  good  to 
know  in  what  habitat  you  saw  the  deer.  It  it  was  in  the  open  how'  far  was  it  from  the 
nearest  cover?  And  if  feeding  could  you  see  what  on? 

When  identifying  Chinese  water-deer,  care  needs  to  be  taken  not  to  confuse  them  with 
muntjac,  another  introduced  deer  of  similar  size.  Unlike  Chinese  water-deer,  muntjac 
bucks  have  small  antlers  and  both  sexes  hold  their  tails  upright  when  alarmed  showing 
the  white  underside.  Chinese  water-deer  have  large  rounded  ears,  no  antlers  and  only  a 
small  tail  that  is  never  held  erect.  The  males  have  long  upper  canines  that  can  be  seen 
surprisingly  easily.  In  addition,  muntjac  have  very  distinct  facial  markings  and  often 
seem  hunched  unlike  the  Chinese  water-deer  which  has  a straight  back.  Although 
muntjac  are  more  normally  associated  with  dry  scrubby  woodland  habitats  and  Chinese 
water-deer  with  wetlands,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  some  degree  of  overlap. 

Unfortunately  little  is  known  about  w hether  or  not  Chinese  water-deer  are  having  any 
impact  on  their  wetland  environment.  In  contrast,  there  is  now  some  evidence  that 
muntjac  may  be  having  a detrimental  impact  on  the  ecology  of  the  areas  in  which  it  lives. 
At  Monks  Wood  National  Nature  Reserve  in  Cambridgeshire  there  has  been  concern  over 
damage  caused  to  coppice  regrowth  (Cooke  & Lakhani  1996)  and  indirectly  to  White 
Admiral  butterfly  (Lagoda  Camilla ) by  browsing  on  their  egg  laying  sites  - the  lower 
leaves  of  the  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  periclymenum)  (Pollard  & Cooke  1994).  Rick 
Southwood,  warden  at  Bure  Marshes  NNR  commented  that  although  on  odd  occasions  he 
had  seen  orchids  and  marsh  helleborine  ( Epipactis  palustris ) with  their  tops  nipped  out. 
he  feels  that  Chinese  water-deer  generally  have  very  little  impact.  Indeed,  it  is  possible 
that,  through  grazing  and  trampling,  they  are  having  a positive  affect  on  vegetation 
staicture.  However,  we  clearly  need  to  know'  one  way  or  the  other. 

Investigating  the  effects  of  Chinese  water-deer  on  vegetation  may  be  done  quite  easily 
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by  monitoring  plants  inside  and  outside  of  enclosures.  It  would  also  be  essential  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  population  density  of  the  species  at  various  sites  in  Norfolk  and  this 
could  potentially  be  investigated  by  detailed  observation.  This  approach  is  often  in  deer 
studies  and  at  Thetford  Forest  where  long-term  studies  on  muntjac  are  being  undertaken, 
this  is  aided  by  having  some  individuals  in  the  population  marked  with  collars.  The  best 
time  of  year  for  carrying  out  observations  would  be  in  November  and  December,  during 
the  rut,  when  the  males  defend  territories  and  the  vegetation  is  not  as  dense  as  earlier  in 
the  year.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  come  up  with  the  ideas  for  this  sort 
of  project,  finding  the  funding  is  quite  a different  matter. 
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Classified  List 

The  following  contains  all  mammal  species  currently  found  in  Norfolk  as  well  as  those 
that  have  been  recorded  in  the  county  in  recent  years  or  may  be  recorded  in  the  future; 
those  that  have  recently  become  extinct  and  even  those  that  have  escaped  from  captivity 
and  been  at  large  even  for  a short  period.  As  a benchmark  of  the  status  of  any  species  that 
may  be  referred  to  in  future  reports,  the  abundance,  distribution  and  habitat  type  of  each 
species  is  summarised  in  bold  italic.  Notes  on  how  the  species  may  be  distinguished  from 
similar  species,  where  applicable,  and  characteristic  sign  or  behaviour  are  also  provided 
in  this  section.  A second  section  in  plain  type  then  follows,  detailing  the  number  of 
records  (individuals  or  groups)  received  for  1995,  along  with  additional  details  on 
selected  aspects  of  ecology  and  behaviour  of  particular  interest. 

Hedgehog  Erinaceus  europaeus 

Very  common  in  a variety  of  habitats,  including  gardens.  Most  often  seen  dead  on  the 
road  after  nocturnal  forays.  Presence  may  be  given  away  at  night  when  foraging  by 
surprisingly  noisy  rustling  and  snuffling.  Distinctive  black  shiny  droppings  containing 
beetle  carapaces  and  pieces  of  other  invertebrates  also  reveal  presence. 

77  records.  The  bulk  of  records  were  of  road  casualties  or  were  welcome  visitors  to 
gardens.  This  included  one  individual  noted  in  a garden  on  34  evenings  between  Apr  18th 
and  Oct  I st  (JEG). 

Earliest  record  of  one  dead  on  the  road  on  Feb  8th  (JEG),  otherwise  not  seen  alive 
until  Mar  31st  (DLC),  Latest  dates  were  Nov  20th  (FPJR)  and  Dec  3rd  (JEG)  both  small 
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individuals,  and  Dec  17th  (1S/FS).  All  had  been  killed  on  the  road.  An  adult  and  young 
were  seen  in  a barn  at  Marsham  (AC)  and  up  to  4 were  seen  together  in  one  garden  in 
mid-summer  (IW).  The  latter  recorder  noted  that  one  hedgehog  carried  on  feeding  even 
though  cats  approached  within  two  feet  (IW). 

Talpa  europaea 

Very  common  in  all  types  oj  grassland  and  woodland.  Rarely  seen  with  presence 
confirmed  by  characteristic  ‘ hills' . Occasional  records  above  ground  as  young  disperse 
in  late  summer  when  may  be  killed  on  roads  and  perhaps  even  fall  victim  to  cats. 

38  records.  Tendency  to  become  abundant  in  favoured  locations  leading  to  conflict  with 
humans,  illustrated  by  the  trapping  of  153  moles  on  the  permanent  pastures  of  one 
Huntingfield  farm  in  one  month  in  spring  (MJS).  Such  victims  may  be  seen  displayed  on 
fences  in  some  parts  of  the  county  (MRP).  Fresh  molehills  were  recorded  on  17  occasions 
throughout  the  year  in  one  garden  (PT). 

The  three  species  of  shrew  are  relatively  easy  to  separate  from  each  other,  particularly 
when  recorders  are  familiar  with  common  shrew.  Brief  notes  designed  to  help  identify 
Pygmy  and  Water  shrew  on  the  rare  occasions  they  are  encountered  are  given  below. 

Common  shrew  Sorex  araneus 

Abundant  in  grassland,  woodland  and  hedgerows  of  all  types,  perhaps  >50/ha  in 
favoured  habitats.  Generally  seen  only  as  an  uneaten  victim  of  domestic  cats,  or  during 
late  summer  mortality  of  adults.  Characteristic  shrill  calls  of  territory  holders  may  be 
heard  on  any  countryside  walk. 

35  records.  Most  records  record  to  dead  specimens  found  at  all  times  of  year  (Apr  to 
Aug)  and  not  entirely  restricted  to  late  summer  period.  Seven  recorded  from  10  barn  owl 
pellets  (MAB). 

Pygmy  shrew  Sorex  minutus 

Typically  far  less  common  that  common  shrew,  <10/ha  in  lowlands,  (reverse  is  true  in 
uplands).  Favoured  habitats  appear  to  be  non-wooded  wetlands  as  well  as  grassland. 
When  found  dead,  small  size  relatively  uniform  brown  colour  indistinctly  fading  into 
paler  belly  fur  and  long  hairy  tail  thickened  just  after  narrow  base  separates  from 
common  shrew. 

5 records.  One  attempting  to  cross  the  A 149  near  Cley  was  assisted  by  one  observer 
(KKH). 

Water  shrew  Neomys  fodiens 

Minor  component  of  small  mammal  fauna,  typically  <5/ha.  Although  may  be  recorded 
in  almost  any  habitat,  most  often  along  sides  of  streams  and  rivers,  recent  research 
suggests  most  abundant  in  open  fens  particularly  reed-beds.  Hence  the  Broads  may  be 
something  of  a national  stronghold.  Very  rarely  seen,  but  may  be  heard  (lower  pitched 
calls  than  common  shrew)  in  suitable  habitat.  Ixirge  size  and  generally  black  and  white 
pelage  separate  from  other  shrews  when  seen  alive.  W hen  found  dead,  short  fringe  of 
stiff,  pale  hairs  on  hind  feet  and  underside  of  tail  diagnostic. 

9 records.  In  1994  ECON  recorded  water  shrew  in  a variety  of  habitats  at  Bure  Marshes. 
Hickling.  How  Hill  and  Strumpshaw'.  In  1995.  records  from  the  Broads  included  dead 
individuals  at  Sharp  Street.  Ludham  Marshes  and  Cantley  (PJH).  Near  rivers,  one  was 
seen  live  alongside  the  River  Glaven  during  reed-cutting  on  Apr  14th  (RM).  whilst 
another  was  found  dead  in  a lane  near  the  Upper  Bure  at  Corpusty  (MAB). 
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Bats  are  invariably  difficult  to  distinguish  unless  seen/in  the  hand  at  roost  sites. 
Separation  of  several  species  may  be  achieved  with  bat  detectors.  However,  some  species 
have  distinctive  behaviour  patterns  and  jizz  which  make  virtually  positive  identification 
of  a tew  possible  in  flight  when  seen  at  dusk. 

Lesser  Horseshoe  Bat  Rhinolophus  hipposideros 

Extinct  in  Norjolk.  Limited  current  distribution  in  south-west  England  and  Wales 
suggests  little  chance  oj  recolonising.  However,  Greater  Horseshoe  Bat  with  an  even 
more  limited  range  has  recently  been  found  as  close  as  Leicestershire. 

Whiskered  Bat  Myotis  mystacinus 

I otentially  widespread  with  wide  habitat  choice  including  woodland  and  open  country, 
often  near  water.  Roots  in  trees  and  buildings  in  summer  and  known  to  use  bat  boxes. 
Very  rare  in  county,  only  recorded  in  very  small  numbers  hibernating  in  caves  in 
winter,  although  not  for  over  a decade. 

Brandt's  Bat  Myotis  brandtii 

Separated  from  whiskered  bat  in  1972.  Only  possible  in  hand,  with  red-brown  upper 
pelage  and  larger  second  premolars,  less  pointed  ears  with  reduced  less  pointed  tragus 
Males  also  have  club-shaped  rather  than  thin  parallel-sided  penis.  Perhaps  more 
associated  with  woodland.  Recorded  in  very  small  numbers  from  caves  in  winter. 

1 record.  The  first  since  1992  was  provided  by  a single  individual  hibernating  in  the  chalk 
caves  within  Stanford  Training  Area  Mar  6th  (JGG). 

Natterer’s  Bat  K. 

...  . Mvoti  nattereri 

typically  an  open  woodland  or  parkland  species.  Recorded  in  reasonable  numbers 
from  cave  hibernacula  across  the  county.  Recently  recognised  that  old  barns  and 
similar  buildings  are  important  for  breeding. 

157  records.  One  hundred  and  fifty  records  of  hibernating  bats  during  Jan-March  and 
Oct-Dec  surveys  (JGG).  Breeding  colonies  reported  from  Stanford  Training  Area, 
Oxborough,  Snetterton,  Seething  and  Waxham  Barn,  with  the  latter  site  containing  what 
is  probably  the  largest  colony  in  East  Anglia  (JGG).  Over  100  individuals  were  present  in 
the  holes  and  fissures  within  the  timbers  of  the  building  in  the  summer.  Occupation  was 
only  possible  after  re-thatching  demonstrating  how  sympathetic  building 
preservation/restoration  can  benefit  bats.  Elsewhere,  a young  male  found  dead  on  the  rim 
ot  a well  in  Binham  May  1st  with  a much  decayed  specimen  found  later  in  year  possibly 
the  same  species  (IGJ).  A further  individual  found  roosting  in  Cley  church  (PB). 

r.  ..  Myotis  daubentom 

Generally  common,  frequently  associated  with  water.  Medium-sized  bat  with  pale 

underside  hawking  over  water,  perhaps  within  a few  centimetres  is  almost  invariably 
this  species.  Importance  of  wetland  habitat  reinforced  by  a large  colony  (one  of  the  top 
5 known  sites  in  the  country ) in  the  Broads.  This  may  make  Norfolk  an  important  area 
nationally  for  this  species.  By  far  the  most  common  bat  in  underground  hibernacula 
throughout  the  county. 

304  records.  Over  300  records  of  hibernating  individuals  in  some  of  the  county's 
underground  sites  (JGG).  In  East  Tuddenham  ice  house,  up  to  3/4  Dec  29th  following 
cold  weather.  None  recorded  a couple  of  weeks  earlier  (Dec  l()th)  and  only  1 present  a 
lew  days  later  on  Jan  1st  (AB).  The  breeding  colony  in  the  Broads,  formerly  of  about  200 
had  declined  to  around  80  females  plus  young  in  1995.  Only  two  other  extant  breeding 
sites  are  known  in  East  Anglia,  including  one  associated  with  a North  Norfolk  church 
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The  latter  was  severely  disturbed  by  unsympathetic  survey  and  building  work  in  July 
which  may  result  in  prosecution  under  the  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act  (1981).  Other 
records  were  of  bats  in  flight  above  the  Wensum  at  Lyng  (CS)  and  the  Glaven  at 
Glanford  ford  (KKH).  The  latter  on  the  wing  until  Oct  28th. 

Serotme  Eptesicus  serotinus 

Rare  in  Norfolk,  which  may  the  edge  of  the  range  for  this  species.  Greater  abundance 
in  Suffolk  and  evidence  of  recent  expansion  in  UK  suggests  possibility  of  increase. 
Habitat  includes  open  pasture,  parkland  and  edges  of  woodland.  Leisurely  flapping 
flight  with  broad  wings  using  deep  wing-beats.  Free  tip  of  tail  may  be  visible.  Known 
to  favour  buildings  as  a roost/breeding  site,  although  also  occurs  in  tree  hollows  and 
bat  boxes  in  summer.  Only  very  occasionally  recorded  in  cave  hibernacula  in  the 
county. 

No  records  since  1992 

Nodule  Nyc talus  noctula 

Relatively  common  large  bat,  although  has  undergone  noticeable  decline  in  recent 
years.  Often  first  to  emerge  in  evenings  when  seen  flying  high  and  fast  and  straight 
with  occasional  rapid  diversions.  Also  seen  flying  fast  at  lower  altitudes  (to  30m)  with 
repeated  deep  dives  and  occasional  glides.  Loud  ultrasonic  calls  may  be  heard  by  some 
people.  Predominant  association  with  holes  in  mature  deciduous  trees,  often  beech,  as 
roost/breeding  sites,  may  concentrate  the  species  to  a certain  extent  in  the  county. 
However  this  may  be  tempered  by  the  use  of  bat  boxes. 

6 records.  Largest  groups  were  5 and  4 recorded  over  the  Glaven  near  Cley  and  east  of 
Salthouse,  both  on  Sept  23rd  (KKH).  Records  also  supplied  for  Cley  earlier  in  the  year 
(KKH).  Only  other  records  involved  singles  at  Sparham  Pools  (CS)  and  Bayfield  Estate 
during  mid-summer  (DFK). 

Leisler’s  Bat  Nyctalus  leisleri 

Apparently  rare  nationally.  Not  recorded  in  Norfolk,  but  as  recently  recorded  in 
Suffolk  within  half  a kilometre  of  the  boundary,  seems  to  be  only  a matter  of  time. 
Recorded  in  1995 from  bat  boxes  in  Thetford  Forest  in  both  spring  and  autumn. 

Pipistrelle  Pipistrellus  pipistrellus 

Smallest  and  most  common  resident  bat.  Frequently  seen  in  virtually  any  habitat.  Often 
forages  along  'beat',  repeated  circling  along  defined  area.  Roosts  and  breeds  mainly 
in  buildings,  often  in  large  numbers.  Solitary  individuals,  principally  males  will  use  bat 
boxes.  Rarely  found  hibernating  in  winter.  Recent  research  suggests  two  recognisable 
but  as  yet  un-named  species  of  pipistrelle  in  UK,  distinguishable  by  voice  (frequencies 
of  40  and  55  KHz  respectively).  In  Norfolk  the  55  KHz  bat  is  present. 

36  records.  During  the  hibernation  period,  generally  following  the  first  frosts,  up  to  12 
were  present  deep  within  a crack  in  timber  in  a church  in  south  Norfolk  during  Jan 
(JGG).  Presumably  hibernating  bats  with  lucky  escapes  included  two  that  emerged  and 
were  quickly  rescued  from  a hollow  log  which  had  been  placed  on  a bonfire  (Jan  16th) 
and  one  that  was  found  in  a sink  at  Acle  High  School,  but  only  after  the  tap  had  been 
turned  on  (Nov  16th).  After  being  dried  off  in  a towel-lined  box  it  was  released  (PT). 
Earliest  record  in  flight  Feb  6th  (GYNS).  In  summer,  the  largest  breeding  colony 
recorded  was  >500  (JGG).  The  average  breeding  colony  in  domestic  properties  increased 
slightly  again,  perhaps  a result  of  a series  of  good  summers.  Interesting  records  included 
over  80  in  a long  decayed  wasp  nest  in  the  roof  of  a Wroxham  house  (JGG)  and  120  seen 
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emerging  from  a roof  in  Ditchingham  over  a five  minute  period  Aug  20th  (DLC).  A 
single  male  roosted  in  the  ear  of  the  5m  high  plywood  red  squirrel  in  Thetford  Forest  over 
much  of  the  summer  (JGG).  The  success  of  boxes  was  illustrated  by  the  14  found  in 
Bacton  Woods  Sep  19th,  only  3 months  after  they  had  been  put  up.  The  maximum 
number  recorded  in  the  air  was  6 at  Stubbs  Mill,  Hickling  in  Oct  (PJH). 


Barbastelle  Barbestella  barbastellus 

Poorly  know  species.  Generally  thought  of  as  rare  although  widely  distributed  in 
England.  A recent  report  shows  that  almost  25%  of  all  UK  records  over  the  last  150 
years  are  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  indicating  the  region  is  a stronghold  of  the 
species.  No  breeding  colonies  are  known.  Apparent  association  with  wooded  river 
valleys.  Roosts  in  hollow  trees  (suggesting  bat  boxes  may  be  used);  also  recorded 
underground  in  winter  in  the  county. 

6 records.  Up  to  three  individuals  were  recorded  during  the  year,  including  records  during 
the  summer  from  the  usual  Snetterton  locality  which  now  has  more  than  any  other  site  in 
the  UK. 

Brown  Long-eared  Bat  Plecotus  auritus 

Relatively  common  woodland  bat.  Within  county,  particularly  common  in  Thetford 
Forest  where  outnumbers  pipistrelles.  Uses  bat  boxes  and  buildings  and  caves  in  winter 
as  well  as  tree  hollows.  Numbers  using  bat  boxes  in  the  area  have  declined  in  the  last 
decade,  perhaps  as  the  age  structure  of  the  forest  has  changed  with  the  loss  of  tall 
mature  trees.  Slow,  fluttering  but  agile  flight  interspersed  by  hovering  around  trees, 
often  along  a ‘ beat ’,  indicates  this  species  takes  the  bulk  of  its  prey  by  foliage  gleaning, 
i.e.  detecting  prey  on  tree  surfaces  and  pouncing  on  it. 

5 records.  Three  records  of  roosting  individuals.  One  in  an  unoccupied  house  in 
Edgefield  (Jan  3rd),  (IFK),  1 in  a shed  in  Corpusty  (Jan  16th)  (MAB)  and  1 in  East 
Tuddenham  ice  house  Jan  1st  to  Mar  2nd  which  changed  position  several  times  (AB).  A 
further  unfortunate  individual  was  killed  by  a cat  at  Roughton  (PB).  Only  one  record  in 
flight,  at  Glandford  Ford  Sep  30th  (KKH). 


Rabbit  Oryctolagus  cuniculus 

Very  common  long  standing  introduction  on  arable  land  and  grassland  especially  in 
areas  with  light  soils.  Thus,  Rrecks  have  a particularly  high  density,  which  in  turn 
promotes  characteristic  grazed  short-grass  flora.  Frequently  seen  in  groups  around 
colonial  burrow  systems,  warrens,  especially  nearing  darkness.  Frequent  road  casualty 
in  such  areas.  Characteristic  droppings,  scrapes  and  burrows  betray  presence.  Young 
rabbits  are  frequent  victims  of  some  cats.  Individuals  with  myxomatosis  often 
conspicuous  by  day. 

155  records.  Although  one  of  the  most  frequently  recorded  mammals,  still  clearly  under- 
recorded. For  example,  the  largest  group  recorded  during  the  year  was  only  10  at  Beeston 
Regis  Common  (PEB).  This  included  one  all-black  individual.  Two  half-grown  black 
individuals  were  also  seen  at  Beeston  Regis  and  Sheringham  (PEB).  The  close  proximity 
of  the  sites  may  indicate  that  all  the  black  rabbits  may  originate  from  the  same  population 
with  a high  expression  of  black  genes.  Black  specimens  were  also  seen  at  Burgh  Castle 
Welcome  pits  (GYNS)  and  Trowse  (MRP).  Another  colour  morph  recorded  was  a cream 
coloured  individual  at  Bergh  Apton,  although  this  was  perhaps  a cross  with  an  escaped 
pet  (GYNS).  There  is  some  evidence  that  myxomatosis  was  particularly  virulent  during 
1995  with  a large  number  of  casualties  even  amongst  domestic  pets  (EDP).  Certainly,  the 
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period  in  which  rabbits  were  affected  was  protracted,  virtually  over  the  whole  year  (Jan 
17  (PT)  to  Dec  24th  (JEG)). 

Hare  Lepus  europcieus 

Associated  with  open  country  including  arable  land , although  may  be  encountered 
relatively  frequently  in  woodland.  Most  likely  to  be  seen  in  open  country  in  early  spring 
as  males  follow  females,  leading  to  male-male  chasing  and  biting  and  male-female 
'boxing'.  East  Anglia  including  Norfolk  is  the  current  national  stronghold,  with 
around  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  hares. 

179  records.  The  typical  seasonal  pattern  of  sightings  is  well  illustrated  by  the  series  of 
records  from  one  observer  (JEG): 

Jan  Feb  IVIar  Apr  May  Jun  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec 

4 22  38  49  5 12  3 5 1 5 0 14 

On  Feb  8th,  groups  of  17,  9 and  7 were  seen  in  separate  fields  in  Cockthorpe  (1GJ).  Ten 
leverets  were  discovered  in  the  Hilborough  area  on  Jul  16th,  an  area  which  had  held  up  to 
20  adults  during  April  (IS/FS).  Most  bizarre  record  was  of  one  that  was  accidentally 
trodden  on  (but  fortunately  escaped  uninjured)  in  a barley  field  during  bird  survey  work 
(PB). 

Red  squirrel  Sciurus  vulgaris 

Sadly  now  confined  to  Thetford  Forest  where  a small  remnant  population  remains. 
Most  commonly  associated  with  conifers,  although  occurs  in  deciduous  woodland  in 
the  absence  of  greys. 

No  records. 

Grey  squirrel  Sciurus  carolinensis 

Introduced  from  the  USA  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Subsequent  spread 
throughout  lowland  Britain  included  Norfolk.  Frequently  seen  in  all  forms  of 
woodland  and  increasingly  common  in  gardens  where  will  visit  bird-tables. 
Particularly  conspicuous  in  autumn  when  burying  nuts  on  the  ground  and  common 
road  casualty  at  this  time. 

52  records.  Usually  seen  singly  although  up  to  5 w'ere  seen  together  in  a Ditchingham 
garden  (on  Feb  7th  (DLC)).  A more  unusual  record  of  association  between  individuals  is 
4/5  living  in  a semi-derelict  farm  shed  and  feeding  out  in  the  garden  nearby  (FPJR).  One 
seen  carrying  a walnut  approximately  100m  from  the  parent  tree  (DMB). 

Small  rodents  are  generally  nocturnal  and  therefore  not  typically  seen.  However,  voles 
particularly  may  be  active  during  the  day.  The  two  species,  bank  and  field  vole,  present 
some  identification  difficulties  especially  if  the  view  is  brief  as  the  animal  scurries  away 
after  being  disturbed.  This  helps  explain  the  relatively  large  total  of  36  records  of 
unidentified  ‘vole’  received  for  1995.  When  seen  clearly,  the  russet-brown  back  and 
relatively  long  tail  of  bank  vole  separates  it  from  field  vole.  The  latter  tends  to  have 
rather  plain  brown  colouring  and  relatively  shorter  ears  and  a more  blunted  face.  The 
behaviour  and  habitat  of  the  two  species  is  also  rather  different.  Field  vole  is  a grassland 
specialist  spending  much  of  its  time  in  runways  at  or  just  below  ground  level.  Bank  vole 
on  the  other  hand  is  a woodland  or  hedgerow  species  quite  adept  at  climbing  and  may 
well  be  seen  above  ground  in  hedges,  on  bird  tables,  etc.  even  during  the  day.  It  is  also 
the  only  species  likely  to  be  encountered  in  buildings. 
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Bank  vole  Clethrionomys  glareolus  i 

Abundant  in  all  forms  of  woodland,  but  particularly  mature  deciduous  hedgerows  and 
large  gardens  where  at  least  some  ground  cover  is  available.  Less  common  in  grassland 
and  wetlands.  Common  victim  of  domestic  cats  and  may  be  the  dominant  species  in 
tawny  owl  pellets.  Food  caches  of  nuts,  berries,  etc,  may  be  found  in  burrows,  under 
litter,  etc.  Hazel  nuts  show  radial  marks  on  cut  surface  of  entrance  hole  but  no  tooth 
marks  on  nut  surface  producing  clean  edged  hole  and  only  flesh  oj  rosehips  is  eaten. 

10  records.  Recorded  indoors  in  a feed  store  in  winter  (AB)  and  frequently  on  a bird  table  i 
in  Bergh  Apton  (MRP). 

Field  vole  Microtus  agrestis  1 

May  be  abundant  (>  100/ha)  in  rank  unmanaged  grassland,  grassy  field  margins  and 
roadside  verges.  More  common  in  grassy  wetlands  than  bank  vole.  Evidence  of 
frequent  fluctuations  in  density  and  records  in  less  favoured  habitats  may  sometimes 
represent  overspill  when  at  peak  abundance.  Common  victim  of  rural  domestic  cats 
and  preferred  prey  item  of  virtually  all  owl  species  and  kestrel.  Principal  small 
mammal  prey  of  all  harriers. 

36  records.  All  but  7 records  from  barn  owl  pellets  sorted  by  Corpusty  school  children  1 
(MAB). 

Water  vole  Arvicola  terrestis 

Declining  nationally,  although  possibility  that  decline  not  so  marked  in  Norfolk, 
perhaps  linked  to  retarded  spread  of  important  predator,  the  mink,  in  the  county. 
Associated  with  water,  particularly  rivers  and  dykes,  but  also  around  stillwaters. 
Prefers  dense  riparian  emergent  vegetation.  Relatively  easy  to  see  particularly  when 
swimming  and  often  heard  diving  into  water  on  approach.  Burrows  at  water  level  and 
green  droppings  in  piles  on  bank,  tree  stumps,  etc,  also  betray  presence.  The  Broads  is 
likely  to  hold  significant  populations. 

61  Records.  Many  records  from  the  Broads  including  Barton  (GT).  Barton  Turf  (PJH). 
Broad  Fen,  Catfield  Fen  (GT),  Decoy  Farm  (PT),  Hickling  (DMM)  (PJH)  (GT),  How  Hill 
(PJH),  Horning  Marsh  Farm  (PJH),  Ranworth  (GT),  Whitlingham  Marshes, 
Woodbastwick  (PJH).  Four  or  more  seen  on  one  date  at  Woodbastwick  and  6+  at 
Whitlingham  Marshes  in  May  (PJH).  Away  from  the  Broads  recorded  on  the  rivers; 
Upper  Bure  at  Saxthorpe,  Glaven  at  Wiveton  Bridge  (KKH).  Ingol  at  Snettisham  (FPJR), 
Tiffey  at  Wymondham  (DS),  Tud  near  Dereham  (AB),  Wissey  between  Northwold  and 
Mundford  (IS/FS);  and  stillwaters  including  Bure  valley  lakes  (MAB)  and  dykes  on 
Beeston  Regis  Common  (FF),  Ditchingham  (DLC)  and  Lessingham  (BL).  Unusually,  one 
was  taken  by  a cat  at  Decoy  Farm  (PT). 

Wood  mouse  Apodemus  sylvaticus 

Abundant  although  never  reaches  the  density  of  voles  or  other  mouse  species  even  in 
its  preferred  woodland  habitat.  Occurs  almost  ubiquitously,  even  in  habitats  not 
favoured  by  other  small  mammals  including  arable  fields,  beaches  and  sand  dunes, 
gardens,  etc,  testimony  to  nocturnal  habits  and  high  mobility  and  escape  abilities. 
Consequently,  a less  common  victim  of  domestic  cats  than  voles.  Only  absent  in  urban 
areas  or  wetlands  with  a very  high  water  table.  Food  caches  of  nuts,  berries,  etc,  may 
be  found  in  burrows,  old  bird  nests,  etc.  In  contrast  to  bank  vole,  opened  hazel  nuts 
have  toothmarks  all  around  entrance  hole  as  well  as  radial  marks  on  cut  surface  and 
pips  of  rosehips  eaten  but  flesh  discarded. 

30  records.  Most  records  are  cat  kills  although  a few  live  specimens  seen  around  houses 
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and  gardens.  Individuals  regularly  recorded  visiting  nut  feeders  from  Reepham  (DIR)  and 
Bergh  Apton  (MRP),  typically  showing  great  dexterity  and  climbing  ability.  In  the  former 
case  shinning  the  pole  supporting  the  bird  table  and  in  the  latter  climbing  the  tree  and 
down  the  relevant  branch  to  which  the  feeder  was  attached.  At  Bergh  Apton  visits  were 
only  made  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

Yellow-necked  mouse  Apodemus flavicollis 

On  the  edge  of  its  range  in  Norfolk , and  known  from  only  a few  sites  chiefly  around 
the  Suffolk  border.  Principal  habitat  is  in  mature  deciduous  woodland , although 
Norfolk  records  are  from  a variety  of  sites  including  hedgerows  and  wet  unmanaged 
meadows.  May  also  be  encountered  in  outbuildings,  etc,  particularly  in  winter  and  may 
fall  victim  to  cats.  Large  size  and  full  yellow  chest  collar  joining  brown  upperparts 
diagnostic. 

2 records.  Recorded  at  Langley  and  Ditchingham  (DLC).  At  the  latter  site,  individuals 
were  captured  indoors  in  winter. 

Harvest  mouse  Micromys  minutus 

Widely  but  patchily  distributed  in  long  grassland.  Rarely  seen  with  characteristic 
spherical  breeding  nests  best  indication  of  presence  in  hedgerows,  roadside  verges, 
waste  ground,  even  overgrown  gardens  and  arable  crops  particularly  wheat.  Wetland 
habitats  including  reed  and  sedge  beds  even  over  water  are  preferred  habitat  with 
densities  >50/ha  by  autumn,  although  perversely,  nests  are  not  obvious  in  such 
habitats.  Particularly  at  peak  density,  animals  may  be  disturbed  by  workers  engaged  in 
a variety  of  habitat  management  and  animals  may  become  concentrated  in  straw  bales, 
field  margins,  etc.  May  be  a common  victim  of  cats  in  localised  areas  when  small  size, 
small  ears  and  ginger  upperparts  and  white  underparts  allow  easy  identification.  May 
also  be  common  constituent  of  barn  owl  pellets  in  some  locations. 

25  records.  Virtually  all  records  relate  to  nests,  the  bulk  of  them  in  wetlands  including 
Alderfen  and  Barton  Broads  (GT).  Breydon.  Catfield  (PJH),  Decoy  Farm  (PT),  Ranworth 
Broad  (GT),  Reedham  (PJH),  Upton  Fen  (unusually  in  coppice  woodland)  (GT)  and 
Wheatfen  (DN).  In  drier  habitats  recorded  only  from  East  Tuddenham  (AB)  and  Corpusty 
in  cocksfoot  grass  (MAB). 

House  mouse  Mus  domesticus 

May  be  abundant  as  a commensal  in  houses,  factories,  around  farms,  etc.  Rarely 
encountered  away  from  human  habitation  although  may  appear  in  hedgerows  from 
time  to  time.  Characteristic  ‘ mousey ' smell  gives  away  presence  when  confronted  with 
droppings  and  damage  to  foodstuffs,  etc,  in  houses.  Disturbed  animal  ‘ scuttles'  at  high 
speed  although  can  jump.  Wood  mouse  in  contrast,  with  long  legs,  bounces,  with 
frequent  direction  changes,  like  miniature  kangaroo  in  escape  flight.  When  trapped  or 
caught  by  cats,  grey-brown  colour,  paler  on  belly,  with  relatively  evenly  proportioned 
front  and  hindlimbs,  narrow  pointed  face  and  relatively  small  eyes,  scaly  tail  (all 
recalling  miniature  rat)  and  smell  reveal  identity. 

89  records.  The  majority  of  records  were  from  houses  although  individuals  were  also 
encountered  outside,  visiting  a bird  table  in  a hedgerow  (MRP)  and  one  found  dead  in 
Asda  car  park  in  Yarmouth  (PJH). 

Brown  rat  Rom,s  norvegicus 

As  house  mouse  may  be  abundant  as  a commensal,  although  unlike  former  may  occur 
in  numbers  away  from  habitation  in  waste  land,  arable  land  especially  around  root 
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crops,  coastlines  and  river  banks.  Rarely  seen  by  day  unless  disturbed.  Often  seen  at 
night  along  roads  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  and  a frequent  road  casualty  in  some 
areas.  Young  individuals  taken  by  some  cats.  Greasy  smears  along  runs  in  buildings, 
large  pointed  droppings  and  large  burrows  (6-9  cm)  confirm  presence. 

34  records.  A succession  of  mild  winters  and  perhaps  increased  immunity  to  poisons  and 
an  increase  in  rubbish  from  fast  food  outlets,  have  led  to  an  increase  in  rat  infestation. 
One  in  20  households  in  the  UK  is  reputed  to  be  affected.  King’s  Lynn  and  West  Norfolk 
mirror  this  pattern  with  a 58%  increase  in  problems  last  year,  a 1 16%  increase  since  1991 
(EDP).  Most  records  received  were  of  individuals  in  gardens  including  visiting  bird 
tables  (MRP).  This  usually  generated  disgust  in  the  observers  and  several  were  trapped  or 
shot.  Away  from  habitation  at  Hickling  Broad,  one  rat  took  evasive  action  from  its  human 
observer  by  swimming  across  a dyke  and  disappearing  into  reeds  (GT).  More  such 
records  would  be  welcome. 

Black  rat  Rattus  rattus 

Last  recorded  on  a wharf  at  Great  Yarmouth  in  1979.  Rare  nationally  and  restricted  to 
ports.  Chance  of  becoming  established  again  when  shipped  in,  particularly  from  Asia. 
Larger  ears  and  eyes,  longer,  thinner  tail  and  sleek  fur  separate  from  brown  rat. 
Nominate  black  colouration  not  diagnostic  as  many  brown  rats  are  black  and  many 
black  rats  are  brown. 

Common  dormouse  Muscardinus  avellanarius 

Presumed  extinct  in  Norfolk,  although  currently  present  in  Suffolk  as  well  as  in  odd 
locations  further  north.  Thus  conceivably  still  present.  Often  associated  with  hazel  and 
honeysuckle  in  deciduous  woodland  but  also  occurs  in  hedgerows  and  wet  woodland. 
Presence  most  likely  to  be  shown  by  characteristic  opening  of  hazel  nuts  producing 
smooth  edged  round  hole  with  oblique  toothmarks  around  cut  edge. 

Coypu  Myocastor  coypus 

Escapee  from  fur  farms,  became  abundant  particularly  in  Broads.  Subject  of  MAFF 
eradication  campaign  begun  in  1981.  Last  confirmed  record  was  an  individual  trapped 
in  December  1989.  Unconfirmed  odd  reports  since. 

Most  cetaceans  are  vagrants  to  inshore  waters  and  are  thus  rarely  seen.  In  Norfolk,  the 
harbour  porpoise,  which  is  generally  an  inshore  species,  found  within  10km  of  the  coast, 
is  the  only  exception.  Even  when  whales  and  dolphins  do  venture  close  enough  to  be 
seen,  identification  of  individuals  at  sea  presents  some  problems.  Justice  cannot  be  given 
to  the  subject  here  and  interested  parties  are  directed  to  publications  of  the  Mammal 
Society.  For  several  species,  standings  are  still  the  only  realistic  way  in  which  they  may 
be  encountered.  The  following  lists  those  species  which  have  been  recorded  in  Norfolk 
waters. 

Minke  whale  Balaenoptera  acutorostrata 

Sperm  whale  Physeter  macrocephalus 

Northern  bottlenose  whale  Hyperoodon  ampullatus 

Harbour  porpoise  Phocoena  phocoena 

12  records.  Seen  at  several  locations  throughout  the  year  including  2/3  in  the  entrance  of 
Yarmouth  harbour  on  April  19th  (GYNS),  up  to  3 seen  on  4 occasions  during  July  from 
Yarmouth's  North  Beach  (PFF)  (the  same  observer  also  saw  a basking  shark  during  the 
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same  period),  a group  of  10+  seen  off  Cley  Beach  on  July  23rd  (IGJ).  2 Weyboume  (Oct 
29th)  (PRL)  and  1 Hapton  (Oct  29th)  (GYBC).  Also  4 at  Waxham  on  a unspecified  date 
(BL). 


Common  dolphin  Delphinus  delphis 

1 record.  A single  individual  seen  off  Great  Yarmouth  beach  on  Jun  7th  (NM). 

Bottle-nosed  dolphin  Tursiops  truncatus 

White-beaked  dolphin  Lagenorynchus  albirostris 

Long-finned  pilot  whale  Globicephala  melas 

Fox  Vulpes  vulpes 

Very  common  in  virtually  all  habitats , although  does  not  appear  to  have  penetrated 
town  and  cities  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Relatively  infrequently  seen , usually  at 
night  crossing  roads.  Distinctive  droppings  (like  dog  but  containing  fur.  etc,  and  with 
pointed  and  twisted  end),  smell  and  ‘ screaming ' during  mating  season 
(December-February)  most  often  reveal  presence. 

55  records.  The  bulk  of  records  were  of  single  animals  although  a pair  with  3/4  cubs  were 
seen  regularly  at  Lound  Waterworks  (GYNS)  and  a vixen  with  4 cubs  was  reported  from 
Beeston  Back  Common  (AWH).  Closest  record  of  the  year  was  of  a large  dark  male 
nearly  run  over  by  a recorder  on  a bike  on  Marriot's  Way  near  Norwich  in  Jan  at  dusk  in 
wet  and  windy  weather  (PB).  Incredibly,  the  same  observer  had  a further  close  encounter 
with  another  individual,  this  time  on  a hot  day  in  June.  The  tox  approached  to  about  3m 
before  realising  a human  presence  and  beating  a hasty  retreat.  Large  numbers  are  killed  in 
the  county.  For  example.  70—80  are  removed  each  year  from  a 2.000-acre  Breckland  farm 
and  30  were  taken  from  a nature  reserve  in  1995.  where  they  were  a threat  to  ground 
nesting  birds. 

Mustela  erminea 

Reasonably  common  and  widely  distributed  being  found  in  virtually  any  habitat.  Most 
frequently  seen  in  association  with  rabbits  and  rabbit  warrens  and  either  crossing  or 
dead  on  road. 

52  records.  Records  involving  conflict  with  rabbits  included  one  dragging  a rabbit  across 
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the  track  at  Roydon  Common  (RM),  one  with  a young  rabbit  (Mar  29th)  (IGJ)  and  ; 
another  chasing  and  taking  a rabbit  at  Ditchingham  (DLC).  In  the  latter  case,  the  rabbit 
went  into  shock  and  lay  still  before  the  stoat  could  deliver  a killing  bite,  which  caused  it 
to  abandon  the  prone  rabbit,  which  died  anyway.  An  even  more  interesting  record  was  of 
a stoat  that  was  seen  investigating  the  tunnels  in  a rabbit  warren  (NC).  After  several 
unsuccessful  forays  the  stoat  appeared  with  a young  rabbit  in  its  mouth,  closely  followed 
by  an  adult  rabbit.  The  rabbit  chased  the  stoat  for  30m  before  giving  up  and  returning  to 
the  warren.  Two  were  seen  chasing  a small  rabbit  in  Saxthorpe  (MAB).  The  only  other 
record  of  more  than  one,  was  two  at  Whitlingham  Lane  in  June  (RJ).  Other  prey  items 
included:  a young  hare  which  was  seen  being  dragged  across  the  Foulden/Hilborough 
Road  (IS/FS);  a water  vole  which  was  chased  by  a stoat  along  a dyke  bank  at  Catfield  : 
Fen  (GT);  unidentified  small  prey  at  Broom  Green  (IFK)  and  at  Potter  Heigham  (GT)  a 
song  thrush.  The  climbing  ability  of  this  formidable  predator  was  illustrated  by  one  seen 
climbing  up  and  over  several  wire  fences  at  Great  Witchingham  Wildlife  Park  (AB).  The 
tables  had  clearly  been  turned  on  one  stoat  which  was  found  dead  with  its  mid-body 
missing  in  a Rockland  garden  (DMB).  An  individual  in  partial  ermine  was  seen  on  Jan 
15th  (CS),  whereas  one  in  full  ermine  was  recorded  on  Breydon  North  Wall  on  Mar  12th 
(GYNS).  Perhaps  the  same  individual  was  recorded  at  the  same  location  on  Mar  25th 
(PA). 

Weasel  Mustela  nivalis 

Although  may  he  found  in  any  habitat,  has  a closer  association  with  cover  than  stoat 
partly  linked  to  availability  of  small  mammal  prey  and  own  vulnerability  to  predation. 
Consequently  less  frequently  seen  and  then  only  as  a fleeting  glimpse  as  the  animal 
crosses  a road  or  woodland  ride.  However,  likely  to  he  more  common  than  stoat. 
Occasional  road  casualty  and  rare  victim  of  some  cats  and  tawny  owls. 

19  records.  Recorded  singly  apart  from  one  record  of  two  together  (DFK).  One  seen  at 
Bradwell  on  Aug  20th  had  a light  sandy  coat  with  several  darker  patches.  The  coast  in 
winter/spring  seem  a good  place  to  see  weasels  with  individuals  seen  at  Caister  on  Jan 
23rd  (GYNS),  on  Breydon  North  wall  (Mar  1 1th)  (GYNS)  and  Cley  Beach  seawall  (IGJ) 
Dec  1 1th.  Unusual  observations  included  one  swimming  in  a pond  on  Beeston  Regis 
Common  (FF)  and  another  foraging,  closely  attended  by  a wren. 

Feral  ferret  Mustela  furo 

Domesticated  form  of  polecat  (M.  putorius)  and/or  steppe  polecat  (M.  eversmanni) 
used  to  capture  rabbits.  Repeated  records  in  recent  past  from  Corpusty  area  may 
indicate  presence  of  feral  population  rather  than  a succession  of  escapes. 

1 record.  Away  from  usual  site,  dead  on  road  at  Hedenham  (DLC). 

American  niink  Mustela  vison 

Escapee  from  fur  farms  from  I930’s  onwards.  Generally  associated  with  aquatic 
habitats.  Evidence  that  colonisation  of  favourable  habitat  such  as  Broads  retarded  b\ 
mink  being  a by-catch  of  coypu  trappers.  Increase  in  number  of  records  suggests  range 
expansion  and  population  increase  imminent. 

18  records.  Sites  include  the  Brettenham  Estate  (3  trapped)  (DM),  Bure  marshes  (RS), 
Caistor  St.  Edmund  (dead  on  the  road)  (MRP).  Hickling  (4)  (DMM)  with  fish  and  bird 
kills  also  seen,  one  possible  at  Holme  (GH),  Pensthorpe  (4  trapped)  (WM),  Strumpshaw 
(BR).  The  rest  of  the  records  were  received  from  Welney  (JK),  which  judging  from 
trapping  records  over  the  last  few  years  has  an  established  population. 
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Badger  Meles  meles 

Uncommon  with  only  around  65  occupied  setts  in  whole  county.  At  an  average  of  six 
per  sett  <400  animals  present.  Central  Norfolk  contains  bulk  of  population.  Woodland , 
particularly  deciduous  and  sand  pits  in  fields  commonest  sites  for  setts.  Evidence  for 
recent  population  increase  ( double  number  of  setts  since  1980  and  range  expansion 
particularly  northwards).  Presence  most  often  shown  by  discovery  of  sett  (typically 
3-10  large,  >25cm  diameter,  entrances  with  spoil  heaps  of  bedding,  etc.,  outside), 
distinctive  hair  on  barbed  wire,  on  low  fences  or  road  casualty. 

Otter  Lutra  lutra 

Formerly  common,  underwent  dramatic  decline,  now  increasing.  Population 
considerably  boosted  by  introductions  by  Otter  Trust  in  a number  of  locations  across 
the  county.  Aquatic,  but  more  often  associated  with  rivers  and  coast  than  stillwaters. 
Very  rarely  seen,  sign  often  only  indication  of  presence.  This  includes:  diagnostic 
spraint  with  characteristic  smell,  deposited  under  bridges,  on  prominent  stones  and 
vegetation,  etc;  rounded  four/five  toed  footprints,  sometimes  showing  claws  and 
webbing ; and  more  rarely  slide  down  bank  or  party  eaten  fish  ( although  latter  two 
signs  need  to  be  reinforced  by  footprints  and/or  spraint). 

12  records.  Sites  included  Buckenham  Tofts  (IFK),  Catfield  Fen  (GT).  Itteringham. 
Ingworth,  Stanford,  Tottington  (IFK).  Upton  Fen  (GT)  and  the  River  Wissey  (IS/FS).  At 
Belaugh  Broad  footprints  and  droppings  were  found  next  to  dead  pike.  The  location  of 
the  fish  was  traced  as  it  had  been  fitted  with  a radio  tag  in  order  to  investigate  the 
behaviour  patterns  of  pike  within  the  Broad.  That  is  until  the  otter  had  changed  its  home 
range  somewhat  (AJDJ).  Actual  sightings  of  otters  consisted  of  a pair  observed  playing 
on  Hickling  Broad  at  dusk  by  anglers  in  March  (DMM).  one  at  How  Hill  on  Jun  17th 
(JB)  and  two  young  at  Buckenham  Tofts  (IFK). 

Raccoon  Procyon  lotor 

One  intriguing  record  of  an  escape  during  the  1980s,  although  no  details  available. 

Feral  cat  Felis  catus 

Domestic  cat  living  independently  of  humans.  Habitats  most  likely  to  be  farmland  or 
urban  factories/warehouses,  etc.  Rounded  four-toed  footprints  without  claws  separate 
from  fox,  dogs  and  mustelids. 

2 records.  Surprisingly  few  records  perhaps  outlining  the  difficulties  of  separating  pets 
from  feral  specimens. 

Common  seal  Phoco  vitulina 

Much  more  abundant  of  two  common  seal  species  with  concentrations  around  Wash 
and  North  Norfolk  coast,  indicating  preference  for  sandbanks,  mudbanks  and 
estuaries.  Generally  resident  although  pattern  of  occurrence  may  vary  between 
birthing  period  (June/July)  and  winter.  Readily  seen  from  boat  trips  around  North 
Norfolk,  either  in  water  or  hauled  out  on  sandbanks  depending  on  state  of  tide.  May 
also  be  seen  inland  in  rivers.  Norfolk  population  appears  to  be  recovering  from  crash 
following  outbreak  of  virus  in  late  1980’s. 

On  the  North  Norfolk  coast  a maximum  of  320-330  recorded  (JR).  In  the  Wash,  the  main 
herd  on  Daseley  Sand  was  around  150  strong  with  small  herds  of  20/30  animals  also 
recorded  on  Breast  Sand.  Pandora  Sand  and  Bulldog  Sand.  Peak  count  of  120  at  Scroby 
Sands,  with  15  pups  successfully  reared  (PT).  Single  animals  were  also  present  in  the 
Outer  Lynn  Cut  all  year  (DLO).  Odd  ones  and  twos  at  Hopton  (GYNS).  Horsey  (CS), 
Lynn  Point  (DLO)  and  Winterton  (CS,  DFK).  Recognisable  individuals  included  one 
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long  haired  pup  at  Scroby  and  one  seal  with  a rope  mark  around  its  neck  which  ranged 
from  Mundesley  to  Southwold  (PT). 

Harp  seal  Phoca  groenlandica 

Vagrant  from  the  Arctic.  Breeding  in  Newfoundland , Greenland  Sea  and  the  White 
Sea.  One  seen  on  Blakeney  Point  of  Mar  27th  1988  was  presumably  the  same  as  that 
found  dead  in  the  Wash  later  the  same  year. 

Grey  seal  Halichoerus  grypus 

Generally  a west-coast  species  associated  with  rocky  shores  when  giving  birth  in 
October-December.  However,  a breeding  colony  is  usually  present  on  Scroby  Sands, 
which  may  represent  overspill  from  the  Fame  Islands.  This  has  declined  radically  from 
up  to  850  to  tens  of  animals  following  a tidal  surge  which  reduced  the  area  of  the  sands 
from  around  20  to  5 km2.  As  grey  seals  disperse  to  sea  after  breeding,  sightings  less 
predictable  than  common  seal,  although  usually  some  hauled-out  in  mixed  herds  in 
north  Norfolk.  Less  likely  to  be  encountered  inland  than  common  seal. 

A maximum  of  70-80  recorded  on  the  north  Norfolk  coast  (JR).  Two  old  bulls  remained 
on  Scroby  Sands  during  the  summer  (PT).  As  high  tides  covered  the  sands  for  much  of 
the  winter,  the  breeding  colony  of  20—25  cows  and  2 bulls  hauled  out  on  the  beach  in  the 
Horsey- W interton  area.  Two  pups  seen  Nov  25th  (JH).  Tragically,  three  pups  were  found 
fatally  shot  on  Boxing  Day  and  the  two  bulls  had  deserted  (PT).  In  the  winter  of  94/95, 
when  up  to  6 females  and  1 bull  had  been  swimming  in  the  shallows  with  1 female 
common  seal  (CS),  four  pups  had  been  born  by  Dec  1st.  Of  these,  the  previous  three  grew 
well  and  survived  although  the  fourth  had  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  of 
Jan  (CS).  This  coincided  with  disturbance  by  heavy  machinery  during  beach  defence 
work.  Clearly,  the  loss  of  safe  habitat  on  Scroby  may  have  severe  implications  for  the 
future  breeding  success  of  grey  seals  in  Norfolk  waters.  The  only  other  sighting  involved 
one  in  the  Bure  at  Yarmouth  Feb  7th.  A late,  rather  remarkable  record  was  also  received 
of  an  immature  male  grey  seal  in  the  Wensum,  along  Riverside  Road  Norwich  Feb 
6th— 8th  1994  (PJH). 

Horse  Equus  caballus 

A small  group  of  relatively  ancient  horse,  konik  pony,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Broads  as  an  experiment  to  test  their  effectiveness  as  a management  tool  in  promoting 
floral  diversity.  Distinctively  small  and  stocky  with  stripy  knees. 

Red  deer  , , 

• • • . Cervus  elaphus 

l ronaoly  feral,  originating  from  escapes  or  deliberate  sporting  introductions.  Patchily 
distributed  with  main  concentrations  in  Thetford  Forest,  Wensum  Forest  and  north- 
east Norfolk  around  Hickling-Horsey,  underlying  typically  association  with  woodland 
although  most  often  seen  on  arable  land  at  dusk.  The  Hickling  group  may  range  widely 
and  frequent  a variety  of  habitats  including  reedbeds.  Most  conspicuous  in  rut  in  late 
autumn  when  roaring  stags  heard  over  considerable  distances.  Most  frequently  seen  in 
groups,  occasionally  up  to  40  individuals. 

40  records.  Seen  in  18  tetrads  in  the  Thetford  area.  Here,  the  largest  herds  were  12(11 
hinds  and  I young  stag)  in  Feb  and  13  (all  stags)  in  Mar  (IS/FS).  At  Hickling  reserve 
deer  were  seen  almost  daily  at  the  end  of  the  rut  (DMM).  Away  from  these  usuai 
concentrations,  records  were  received  of  a stag  and  hind  in  woodland  at  Ditchingham 
(DLC),  7/8  at  Edgefield  (IFK),  one  at  Felingham  Wood  (BB).  4 stags  in  a field  near 
North  Walsham  (SB)  and  I at  Saxthorpe  (MAB).  The  largest  group  seen  during  the  year 
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was  at  one  of  these  alternative  sites  consisting  of  20  near  Holt  Country  Park  in  Mar  (CP). 
Breeding  was  confirmed  in  this  area  with  two  hinds  each  w-ith  single  calves  seen  on  Sep 
16th  (KKH). 

Sika  deer  Cenus  nippon 

Introduced  into  Britain  around  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Only  odd  single  records 
in  Norfolk  mainly  from  north , presumably  escapes  from  parks.  No  apparent 
established  population  as  yet. 

No  records. 

Fallow  deer  Duma  dama 

Originally  native,  became  extinct  and  re-introduced  in  1 1th  century.  Norfolk 
population  almost  certainly  originates  from  park  escapes.  Main  groups  in  extensive 
woodlands  in  west  Norfolk  around  King's  Lynn  with  small  numbers  in  Thetford  and 
Wensum  forests.  Patchy  records  from  elsewhere  indicate  that  the  species  may  be  more 
widespread  than  is  generally  thought.  However,  fallow  is  clearly  far  less  common  than 
roe  or  even  red. 

5 records.  In  Thetford  the  population  seems  to  favour  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  border  and 
fallow  were  recorded  from  only  one  tetrad  in  the  area  during  1995.  This  was  in  the 
Devil’s  Punchbowl  and  sightings  included  a mend  coloured  young  buck  (IS/FS). 

Roe  deer  Capreolus  capreolus 

Native  species,  widely  distributed  in  Norfolk.  Typically  associated  with  woodland, 
although  most  often  seen  in  arable  land  at  dusk.  Inhabits  a greater  range  of  habitats, 
including  small  stands  of  trees,  scrub,  wet  woodland  and  heath  than  other  larger 
species.  Generally  singly  or  in  pairs  ( often  doe  and  offspring). 

1 18  records.  Recorded  from  49  tetrads  around  the  Thetford/Breckland  area  (IS/FS), 
although  widely  recorded  elsewhere,  where  they  may  be  seen  regularly  (e.g.  Buxton 
Heath  (AW)).  Most  records  of  singles,  although  eight  (two  bucks,  three  does  and  three 
immatures)  were  seen  together  grazing  in  a carrot  field  in  Thetford  during  Sep.  Five  were 
seen  on  winter  wheat  near  Lyng  Easthaugh  on  several  dates  in  Mar  (SB).  Close 
encounters  included  one  that  passed  close  to  moth  traps  at  East  Walton  Common  (PRC) 
and  one  that  was  discovered  by  a cleaner  in  a ladies  toilet  in  Sheringham  near  the  sea- 
front (EDP).  A roe  buck  was  seen  last  year  on  Weybourne  beach  apparently  licking  salt 
from  pebbles.  Perhaps  the  errant  individual  had  been  doing  the  same  thing  before  getting 
disorientated?  Partly  melanistic  roe  were  seen  in  Thetford  including  one  buck  with  a 
black  face  and  antlers,  the  right  of  which  was  distinctly  larger  than  the  left  (IS/FS). 
Following  last  year's  report  of  many  roe  in  Thetford  having  poor  or  deformed  antlers,  the 
opposite  was  reported  in  1995  with  several  very  large  bucks  with  six-point  heads  seen 
(IS/FS). 

Muntjac  Muntiacus  reevesi 

Originates  from  deliberate  introduction  from  Woburn  Abbey  in  Bedfordshire  early  in 
20th  century.  Now  recorded  throughout  Norfolk  although  stronghold  is  Thetford 
Forest.  Prefers  woodland  with  dense  understorey  such  as  bramble,  but  will  frequent 
small  stands  of  trees  and  may  even  be  encountered  in  suburban  gardens.  Most 
frequently  seen  along  woodland  rides  at  dusk  or  on  verges  alongside  even  busy  roads 
when  briefly  caught  in  headlights  at  night. 

56  records.  Recorded  from  38  tetrads  in  and  around  Thetford  stronghold  by  one  pair  of 
observers  (IS/FS)  and  appears  to  be  expanding  its  range.  This  is  illustrated  by  records 
from  a diverse  array  of  sites  including  Alderford  Common  (DIR).  Cranwich  Heath  (JEG). 
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Ditchingham  (DLC),  Felthorpe  Woods  (PJH),  Langley,  Langmere  (DIR),  Lound 
Waterworks  (GYNS),  Ranworth  (GT).  Roydon  Common  (DLO),  South  Lopham  Fen 
(GR),  Stody  (NF)  and  Wayland  Wood  (PJH).  Generally  seen  singly  but  up  to  four) 
including  one  group  of  three  bucks  have  been  recorded  (IS/FS).  In  Thetford,  several 
specimens  with  entirely  black  faces  (thus  without  characteristic  black  ‘V’  facial  markings  ' 
on  a tan  background)  have  also  been  recorded  (IS/FS).  The  strangest  record  is  of  one 
individual  repeatedly  barking  in  response  to  the  sound  of  a chainsaw  (PRC). 

Chinese  water-deer  Hydropotes  inermis  1 

Likely  to  have  escaped  from  captivity.  First  recorded  in  1968,  now  widespread  and 
seemingly  common  throughout  favoured  wetland  habitat  in  the  Broads.  This  may 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  UK  population.  Occasionally  recorded  elsewhere.  May  be 
seen  at  dusk  especially  on  certain  nature  reserves.  Most  often  seen  singly.  Relatively 
distinctive  droppings  (black/dark  brown,  pointed  at  one  end  round  at  other  and 
generally  not  sticking  together)  may  be  commonly  found  in  suitable  habitat. 

78  records.  Appears  to  be  common  throughout  the  Broads  with  sightings  or  sign 
(droppings  and/or  tracks)  noted  during  1994  and  1995  at  Alderfen.  Catfield  Fen  (PJH), 
Cockshoot  Broad,  Decoy  Farm  (GT),  Drakes  Marsh,  Hickling,  High  Fen,  Horning  Hall, 
Horning  Marsh  Farm,  Horsey,  How  Hill,  Mallow  Marsh,  Mills  Marsh,  Martham  (PJH),  ; 
Potter  Heigham.  Ranworth  (GT),  Sutton.  Sharp  St.  Strumpshaw  (PJH),  Wheatfen  (DN), 
Whitlingham  Marsh  (PB),  Woodbastwick  and  Wroxham  Home  Farm  (PJH).  At  Wheatfen 
alone,  there  were  20  records  in  1995  (DN). 

Outside  the  Broads  recorded  at  Hempstead  (JH)  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Thetford  in 
Aug,  a road  casualty  at  the  A1 1 /A  1075  junction  (IS/FS).  The  majority  of  records  are  of 
single  animals,  with  around  25%  involving  two  or  more.  The  largest  number  seen 
together  was  three  in  Sep  (PT).  Young  are  seen  rarely  with  only  two  records.  One  seen 
during  habitat  management  (GT)  and  the  other  a 2/3  day-old  calf  brought  into  the  visitor 
centre  at  Hickling.  Unfortunately  it  died  after  two  weeks  despite  an  initial  favourable  | 
response  to  an  attempt  to  hand  rear  it  (DM). 


Contributors  to  the  mammal  records 


Peter  Allard 
David  Anderson 
P.  E.  Beard 
Diana  M.  Beckley 
Stuart  Betts 

A.  Bloomfield 
Neil  Bowman 
S.  J.  Branch 

M.  Anne  Brewster 

B.  Brewster 
Patty  Briggs 
Mrs  P.  Buckle 
A.  & R.  Bull 
Pete  Bush 

Buxton  Heath  Wildlife 
Group 


Francis  Farrow 
Mrs  Ina  Farrow 
N.  Frior 

Norma  G.  Chapman 
Dorothy  L.  Cheyne 
A.  Clarke 
Perry  F.  Fairman 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Ferroussat 
Jean  E.  Gaffney 
J.  G.  Goldsmith 
Great  Yarmouth  Bird  Club 
Great  Yarmouth 
Naturalists  Society 
John  Hampshire 
Rex  & Barbara  Haney 
Phil  J.  Heath 


Kerry  K.  Harrison 

Ron  Harold 

Gary  Hibberd 

Alec  W.  Humphrey 

Mr  & Mrs  I.  G.  Johnson 

Ray  Jones 

Adrian  J.  D.  Jowitt 

John  Kemp 

David  F.  Kelly 

Geoffrey  I.  Kelly 

Dr  lan  F.  & Mrs  J.  Keymer 

Chris  R.  Knights 

Bob  Leaney 

P.  R.  Lockwood 

W.  Makins 

David  Mason 
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N.  Matheson 
Robin  Monteath 
D.  ‘Murph’  Murphy 
Margaret  Newton 
David  Nobbs 
D.  L.  Ovenden 
R.  M.  Payne 
C.  Page 
Colin  Penny 


J.  Reed 

G.  Reeder 

Dr  M.  R.  Perrow 

F.  P.  J.  Reynolds 

David  C.  Richardson 

D.  I.  & R.  M.  Richmond 

Brad  Robson 

Ian  & Francis  Simper 

Charles  Sayer 


Christine  Setchell 
Dave  Showier 
Rick  Southwood 
Pam  & George  Taylor 
Percy  Trett 
A.  E.  Vine 
Andrew  Wilkinson 
Mr  & Mrs  I.  Wilson 


Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  (Reg.  Charity  No.  291604) 

Patron:  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 

The  County’s  senior  natural  history  society.  It  has  for  its  principal  objectives  the 
practical  study  of  natural  science,  the  conservation  of  wild  life,  the  publication  of 
papers  on  natural  history,  especially  those  related  to  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
arranging  lectures  and  meetings  and  the  promotion  of  active  fieldwork.  Specialist 

Groups  cover  most  aspects  of  the  county’s 

flora  and  fauna. 

Annual  Subscription  Kate: 

Publications: 

Individual/Family  £10.00 

Transactions 

Bird  & Mammal  Report 
Quarterly  newsletter:  ‘Natterjack’ 

Secretary: 

Membership  Secretary: 

Dr  A.R.  Leech 

C.  Dack 

3 Eccles  Road 

1 2 Shipdham  Road 

Holt 

Toft  wood 

Norfolk  NR25  6HJ 

Dereham 

Norfolk  NR  19  1JJ 

Norfolk  Bird  Club 

The  NBC  was  established  in 

1992  to  provide  a forum  for  all  those  interested  in  the 

county’s  birds  and  their  conservation  and  to  promote  improved  communication  and 

exchange  of  ideas  among  birdwatchers  throughout  the  county.  The  Club  publishes 

six  Bulletins  during  the  year. 

holds  indoor  meetings  and  organises  bird  survey  work. 

Bulletin  Editors: 

Membership  Secretary: 

Andrew  Bloomfield 

Bill  Landells 

4 Heath  Rise 

North  Haven 

Syderstone 

Marks  Lane 

Nr  Docking  PE31  8TN 

Santon  Downham 

Brandon 

Vernon  Eve 

Suffolk 

74  Moor  Farm  Cottages 

Great  Bircham 

Annual  Subscriptions: 

Norfolk  PE3 1 6QP 

Individual:  £8.50 

Joint:  £11 
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